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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  explanation  of  the  present  arrangement  of  a  Second  Series  of  the 
Irish  Quabteblt  Review,  the  Publisher  begs  to  state  that  the 
Tolumes  comprise  that  portion  of  the  Periodical  from  Number  13  to 
20  inciusiye  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  containing  the 
original  Memoir  of  John  Banim ,  the  Poet  and  Novelist,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  have  that  portion  of  the  Journal  in  a  collected  form. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Relations  Between  Labour  and  Capital.  By 
C.  Morrison.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans.     1854. 

Although  we,  of  the  present  day,  can  hardly  compete  with 
those  golden  ages  of  Uterature  which  have  preceded,  there 
is  yet  one  cause  of  pride  and  congratulation  peculiar  to  us, 
sufficient  to  more  than  outweigh  in  true  glory  all  that  the 
distinguished  works  of  our  literary  predecessors  could  lay 
claim  to.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  noblest  object 
which  could  occupy  the  mind  or  pen  of  man,  the  moral 
and  social  reformation  of  the  humbler  classes,  the  elevation 
of  his  fellow  man,  has  been  the  subject  of  enquiry  and  dis- 
cussion, of  thought  and  industry.  Even  our  writers  of  fiction 
have,  with  a  singular  zeal  and  earnestness,  forced  upon  the 
public  mind  the  monstrous  anomalies  in  our  social  system, 
and  exercised  an  influence  for  good,  the  importance  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Until  but  very  recently  there 
was  an  utter  absence  of  information  on  matters  connected 
with  the  well  being  of  the  great  masses.  No  doubt,  individu- 
als amongst  those  who  have  preceded  us  have  done  much, 
and  in  some  instances  might  almost  put  us  to  the  blush  in 
dispensing  charity,  in  relieving  the  sick,  the  destitute  and 
the  needy. 

Occasionally  too  the  sufferings  of  the  ill-paid  and  over 
worked  artizan  have,  incidentally  to  the  developement  of  their 
plots,  been  painted  by  dramatists  and  novelists.  It  has, 
however,  been  reserved  for  the  present  generation  to  inaugu- 
rate a  species  of  literature,  in  its  fiction  systematically  aiming 
at  the  education  of  our  humbler  .fellow  men,  by  calling  atten- 
tion with  painful  accuracy  to  their  privations  and  mental  and 
pliysical  wretchedness,  and  in  its  more  serious  works   upon 
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the  social  frame  work  discussing,  and  pointing  out  the  means 
by  which  these  privations  and  this  wretchedness  may  be 
avoided,  and  a  great  and  natural  amelioration  of  the  vast 
human  family  may  be  effected.  In  offering  these  observations 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  immense  number  of  tracts  and 
essays,  purporting  to  have  this  object  in  view,  produced  by 
the  French  Revolution ;  we  look  upon  these  however,  (as  all 
who  have  considered  them  with  care  and  as  experience  has 
proved  them,)  as  the  lucubrations,  in  most  instances,  of  design- 
ing knaves,  for  political  or  selfish  purposes,  and  in  the  few 
cases,  of  hot-headed  fanatics  and  visionaries,  actuated  more 
by  a  desire  of  putting  some  private  scheme  into  practice  and 
of  experimentalizing,  than  by  motives  of  pure  humanity 
and  christian  charity. 

There  is  one  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  which  mus^  be 
removed,  one  general  misconception  which  tmist  be  set  right — 
that  with  regard  to  what  is  called  Political  Economy.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  abstruse  sciences,  the 
difficulties  ot  which  are  enhanced  by  the  use  of  peculiar  terms 
with  arbitrary  meanings,  much  more  difficult  and  uninter- 
esting and  much  less  important  to  the  public  at  large,  than 
cubic  equations,  the  differential  calculus,  or  the  theorv  regarding 
the  polarization  of  light.  Not  alone  the  humbler  classes  know 
nothing  of  it,  but  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  received 
a  University  education,  but  very  few  of  the  middle  or  upper 
classes  are  at  all  acquainted  even  with  its  more  general  prin- 
ciples. That  with  several  of  its  branches  there  is  some 
accuracy  in  these  notions,  as  to  its  difficultv,  is  true ;  but 
with  regard  to  those  great  and  immutable  laws  which 
regulate  the  prices  of  human  food,  and  raiment,  and  all  other 
articles  necessary  for  man's  support  or  comfort,  which  fix  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  remuneration  which  the  workman  shall 
receive  from  his  employer,  whether  domestic  servant,  farm 
laborer,  manufacturing  operative,  or  skilled  tradesman  and 
mechanic,  those  great  truths  which  elucidate  the  problems 
as  to  the  causes  of  want  and  plenty,  of  brisk  employment 
and  consequent  prosperity  to  the  middle  class,  and  comfort  to 
the  masses,  and  of  stagnation  of  trade,  and  consequent  bank- 
ruptcy and  suffering  to  one  class,  and  of  actual  famine  to  the 
other,  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge,  nay  more  to  understand 
the  reasons  and  universality  of  these  rules,  is  within  the  grasp 
of  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  mankind,  and  requires  for  a 
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foundation  no  farther  education  than  that  which  the  children 
of  the  middle  class  have  been  receiving  for  years,  and  which 
the  children  of  the  lower  class  are  now  receiving,  or  may 
receive,  at  the  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
National  Education.  So  much  is  an  ignorance  on  these  subjects 
the  result  of  culpable  negligence,  or  groundless  and  ignorant 
prejudice  that,  in  the  year  1824,  a  law  prohibitory  of  combina- 
tions amongst  workmen  was  found  on  our  sikatute  book; 
and  even  amongst  the  great  mass  of  our  legislators,  notions, 
now  admittedly  erroneous,  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
of  our  social  relations,  prevailed.  We  hope  much  from 
cheap  literature,  and  we  shall  look  with  confidence  to 
it,  as  a  great  means  of  spreading  these  truths,  and  imparting 
a  familiar,  and  popular  knowledge  of  these  branches  of 
Political  Economy,  which  more  directly  effect  the  masses. 
Considerable  as  are  the  benefits  which  have  already  been, 
and  are  being  conferred  upon  the  human  race,  by  the  extensive 
circolation  of  inexpensive  publications,  we  are  satisfied  as 
great,  and  as  wonderful  a  change  will  be  brought  about  by  them 
in  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  as  the  steam-engine  and  the 
electric  telegraph  have  effected  in  the  material  world,  and  one 
as  little  calculf^  on  by  its  founders.  Tliis  very  spread  of 
knowledge  amongst  the  lower  classes,  which  is,  in  substance, 
an  extension  of  their  power,  will  render  it  the  more  necessary 
tiiat  they  should  rigntly  understand  their  own  position,  the 
relations  between  them  and  their  employers,  the  causes  which 
produce  amongst  them  plenty  and  want,  full  and  constant 
wages,  and  half  or  no  work,  and  that  their  minds  should  be  disa- 
bused of  those  erroneous  but  most  popular,  and  therefore  most 
dangerous  notions  which  they  entertain  on  those  points.  A 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  cannot  be  suddenly  communicated 
from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  human  pyramid.  It  must 
make  its  way  through  the  middle  class,  and  communicated 
through  them,  and  so  to  speak  popularized,  become  uniformly 
and  re^arly  diffused.  Such  knowledge,  unlike  the  electric 
spark  m  the  rapidity  of  its  transit,  resembles  it  in  requiring 
an  unbroken  and  conducting  chain  of  communication. 

Happily  for  the  national  prosperity  of  England,  and  her 
pre-eminence  in  trade  and  manufacturers,  it  never  was  much 
the  policy  of  her  governments  to  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of,  or  place  unmeaning  and  harassing  obstructions  on,  com- 
mercial industry,  as  was  the  case  in  other  countries.    Although 
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the  great  principles  of  Political  Economy  were  until  recently 
unascertained  and  unpromulged,  a  certain  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought induced  her  legislators  to  interfere  but  little  with  private 
enterprise  or  the  private  relations  and  contracts  of  individuals, 
(although  there  are  several  instances  of  interference  so  trifling, 
however,  as  not  to  interfere  materially  with  trade  generally, 
which  show  that  the  laissez  faire  principle  which  now  in  a  spirit 
of  enlightened  legislation  is  acted  on  strictly,  was  then  far  from 
being  recognized  or  even  contemplated).  Immutable  and  uni- 
versal as  the  laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
planets,  which  cause,  the  tides  to  ebb  and  flow,  night  and  rest 
to  succeed  day  and  action,  season  to  succeed  season,  calm  and 
sunshine,  to  the  thunderstorm  and  the  tornado,  like  them,  the 

ijreat  laws  which  regulate  the  support,  the  order,  and  the  re- 
ations  of  man  with  man,  must  excite  in  the  human  breast 
emotions  of  wonder,  and  of  gratitude  to  that  divine  providence 
which  alone  was  capable  of  imposing  such  vast  and  such 
accurate  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  philanthropist  of  every  class, — we  need  only  state,  that 
to  effect  his  favorite  object  of  rescuing  the  humbler  classes  from 
that  misery  to  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  exposed,  to 
raise  them  to  comfort,  and  enable  them  to  look  upon  those 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  with  other  than  that  distem- 
pered gaze  which  is  now  fixed  upon  them,  to  improve 
their  moral  and  social  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  them  the 
causes  from  which  their  misery  and  degradation  spring,  and 
how,  as  a  class,  they  may  elevate  themselves, — to  ensure  his 
attention  to  this  science,  and  his  anxiety  to  render  its  truths 
expressed  in  homely  language,  and  explained  by  homely  and 
popular  illustration  universally  known.  To  the  mere  politician 
and  statesman,  we  would  point  to  the  danger  likely  to  ensue,  if 
the  humbler  classes  and  their  representatives  should  become  a 
great,  if  not  a  predominant  party  in  the  state,  as  sooner  or  later 
they  must  be,  (if  we  educate  them,)  imbued  with  the  false 
doctrines  of  ignorant,  or  factious,  or  visionary  men,  laboring 
under  the  popular  delusions  with  regard  to  capitalists  and 
workmen,  and  their  relations,  as  to  wages  and  the  causes  of 
their  inadequacy.  Mr.  Morrison  thus  indicates  this 
cloud  which  hovers  upon  the  political  horizon,  and  which 
it  is  in  our  power  to  seasonably  dissipate  by  the 
diffused  beams  of  accurate  knowledge,  or  permit  to  gather, 
and  burst  upon  us  in  its  concentratea  fury  and  intensity  : — 
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*'  The  growth  of  the  democratic  element^  whether  directly 
by  the  lowering  of  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage^  or 
indirectly,  through  the  moral  influence  of  the  masses,  means 
the  preponderance  of  the  interests  of  labour^  over  the  interests 
of  property.  If  then  the  working  classes,  or  that  portion  of 
them,  whose  superior  intelligence  and  activity  tend  to  make 
ihem  the  representatives  of  the  rest,  very  generally  believe, 
that  the  rate  of  wages  and  other  arrangements  between 
themselves  and  the  other  classes,  are  unfair  and  disadvantageous 
to  themselves,  and  that  a  better  state  of  things  is  attainable, 
it  is  natural  that  they  will  use  both  their  legal  right  or  their 
actual,  though  not  legally  recognized  power  to  attain  it. 
And  as  their  whole  condition,  and  that  of  their  families,  and 
almost  their  daily  bread  are  at  stake  upon  the  results  of  such 
an  attempt,  as  any  belief  of  the  injustice  of  social  arrangements 
which  they  may  entertain,  will  be  constantly  irritated  into 
indignation  by  the  contrast  which  their  own  general  poverty 
and  frequent  distress  present  to  the  immense  masses  of 
wealth  amidst  which  they  live,  and  as  agitators  will  never  be 
wanting  to  &n  their  smouldering  passions  into  flame,  it  is 
to  be  expected,  that  they  will  bring  to  the  struggle  a  greater 
intensity  of  excitement  than  is  seen  in  the  most  animated  of 
merely  political  contests.  If  then  they  should  entertain 
erroneous  ideas  upon  such  subjects ;  if  they  should  attribute  to 
the  faults  of  individuals  or  of  social  arrangements,  those 
evils  of  their  condition,  which  are  in  fact,  the  result  of 
inevitable  natural  laws,  or  of  their  own  conduct;  if  they 
should  believe  that  these  evils  are  to  be  remedied  by  measures, 
which  are  in  truth,  unjust,  impracticable,  and  pernicious ; 
it  is  difficult  to  over-rate  the  amount  of  mischief  and  confusion 
which  they  may  produce,  by  acting  upon  such  views  before 
they  shall  be  Anally  undeceived  on  all  those  points.'^ 

Before  entering  upon  some  of  the  principal  questions  which 
at  present  are  chiefly  in  agitation,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
we    wish  all  those   bounties  and   charities,    in    which  the 
humane   delight  to  relieve   suflering  and   want,   should   be 
relinquished,  either  for  writing  or  publishing  tracts  on  social, 
political,  or  any  other  kind  of  economics.     Far  be  it  from  our 
"  intention,  that  people  in  caring  for  the  masses,  should  over- 
look individual  misery.     What  we   would  impress  is,  that  to 
effect  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  laboring  population 
as  a  class,  to  raise  the  condition,  not  of  an  individual,  a  family. 
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or  even  a  trade,  but  the  roost  extended  section  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  great  mass  of  God's  creatures,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  communicate  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  laws 
of  demand  and  supply,  of  competition,  of  population,  and 
consequently  of  wages.  It  may  be  sneeringly  remarked  by  the 
careless  observer,  will  your  teaching  the  people  those  matters, 
give  them  bread  and  meat,  or  raise  their  wages,  so  as  that 
they  may  live  in  some  kind  of  comfort  ?  Certainly  not,  if 
they  do  not  act  on  their  knowledge.  If,  however,  their  course 
is  pointed  out  to  them,  a  perfectly  feasible  one,  though  not 
without  those  di£Bculties  and  self-denials,  from  which  few  in 
this  world  are  free,  if  their  reason  tells  them  it  is  possible, 
and  that  their  self-elevation  will  be  the  result,  if  they  neglect 
those  rules  they  will  be  the  sufferers,  for  it  is  upon  them- 
selves they  must  depend ;  but  those  who  are  superior  to  them 
in  education  and  position,  whose  duty  and  inclination  alike 
direct  to  exert  every  possible  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  their  humbler  fellow-men,  will  have  performed  their  part,and 
all  that  is  in  their  power. 

Wages,  on  which  the  laboring  class  must  entirely  rely  for 
their  support,  and  on  wliich  are  based  all  schemes  for  elevating 
their  condition,  form  the  most  important  branch  of  political 
economy,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  regulated  by  a  few  simple 
and  great  fixed  rules.  Independent  of  the  loss  to  the  labor- 
ing class  occasioned  by  strikes,  from  which  there  has  been 
lately  considerable  misery,  the  country  at  lai^  suffers  very 
evidently  from  the  stoppage  of  trade,  and  the  loss  to  both 
the  employers  and  the  employed  is  most  ruinous.  If  those 
principles  which  regulate  the  laws  of  wages,  and  their  rise  and 
fall,  were  more  generally  known  and  understood,  the  evil 
which,  now  that  we  are  suffering  from  it,  presses  on  our  atten- 
tion, would  be  considerably  mitigated  if  not  entirelv  removed. 
"W  ages,  taking  the  laboring  population  as  a  mass,  is  the  sum  ap- 
plicable to  their  payment  for  their  daily  work.  The  fact  that 
from  skilled  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  down  to  farm  labor- 
ers, there  are  different  rates  of  payment,  cannot  be  brought 
into  the  consideration  of  the  general  rate  of  wages  of  the 
class.  It  is  clear  that  the  sum  to  be  received  by  each  in- 
dividual will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  total  sum  applicable 
for  that  purpose,  (which  may  be  called  labor  capital,)  and  the 
number  amongst  whom  it  has  to  be  divided.  Small  figures 
will  most  easily  illustrate  the  proposition.      If  there  are  in  a 
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community  100  of  the  laboring  class,  and  that  amongst  those 
there  is  a  labor  capital  of  £8,000  to  be  expended  annually, 
each  man  receives,  caieris  paribus,  £30.  If  the  sum  be  reduceid 
to  £2,000,  each  man  will  have  but  £20,  and  if  with  that  sum 
of  £2,000  as  capital,  the  members  of  the  laboring  class  should 
be  increased  to  150,  each  person  will  receive  but  £15. 
No  capitalist  keeps  his  money  fruitlessly  lying  in  a  chest. 
He  invests  it  in  the  funds,  in  land,  in  manufactures,  or  in 
trade.  In  all  there  can  be  sunk  but  a  particular  sum 
varying  occasionally  in  amount,  as  money  is  scarce,  or  otherwise. 
If  the  capitalist  buvs  into  the  funds,  he  forces  the  same  amount 
out  to  be  employed  in  some  way  or  other, — so  if  he  buys  land 
or  house  property.  What  remains  unsunk,  (we  wish  to  make 
use  of  the  most  popular  phrases,)  must  be  employed  in  order 
to  remunerate  its  owner.  His  capital  is  engaged  either  in  trade 
or  manufacture  directly  by  himself,  or  by  its  finding  its  way 
there  in  loans.  In  some  method  it  must  come  to  either 
one  or  the  other.  In  order  to  carry  on  trade  or  manufacture, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  building  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
machinery,  tools,  implements  of  trade,  &c.,  and  the  raw 
materials  to  be  worked  on  as  well  as  the  labor  of  the  work- 
men. Now  to  these  all  unsunk  capital  must  come. 
The  holder  considers  how  far  his  capital  will  clearly 
enable  him  to  go,  and  to  what  extent,  and  as  far  as  it  can,  he 
will  of  course  push  it  for  his  own  advantage.  He  then 
necessarily  invests  part  of  his  capital  in  the  building, 
machinery,  &c,  another  part  in  the  purchase  of  the  material 
to  be  manufactured,  or  worked  upon,  whether  it  be  cotton  to 
be  spun,  or  copper,  or  iron  in  a  mine,  the  remainder  he  invests 
in  labor,  i.e.,  pays  away  in  wages*  This  sum  will  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  his  entire  capital,  and  the  greater  that 
capital,  the  larger  the  sum  to  be  thus  expended.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  the  larger  this  sum,  the  better  for  the  laboring 
class ;  and  that  in  order  to  secure  good  wages  their  only  care 
must  be  to  guard  against  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand,  or 
in  other  words,  to  keep  their  numbers  from  increasing  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  diminish  unduly  the  share  of  each  person.  In 
order  to  have  good  wages  there  are  but  two  requisites,  general 
prosperity,  and  brisk  trade,  which  will  give  a  large  labor 
capital  often  turned ;  and  some  of  that  prudence  which  is 
ob^ved  by  the  other  classes  of  society,  in  not  entering  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  the  married  state,  without  making  some 
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provision,  or  haviug  some  rational  prospect  of  being  able,  to  sup- 
port a  ^fe  and  family  in  decency  and  comfort.  From  those 
hasty,  and  most  numerous  marriages,  which  bring  together  two 
people  who  are  with  difficulty  able  to  support  themselves,  and 
are  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  the  consequences  to  those  indivi- 
duals must  be  to  rear  a  pauper  family,  and  to  stru^le  con- 
tinually with  want  and  wretchedness,  without  any  of  the  com- 
forts, and  scarcely  the  necessaries  of  life;  whilst  the  consequences 
to  the  community  are,  they  bring  into  the  market  a  surplus  popu- 
lation, who  Mtisi,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depress  the  rate  of 
wages  by  increasing  the  supply  to  the  labor  market.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  all  should  understand  that  competition  is,  and  can  be 
the  only  means  of  regulating  the  value  of  every  commodity, 
whether  com,  or  manufactured  goods,  or  labor,  or  capital. 
The  attempts  to  furnish  substitutes  for  the  universal  application 
of  that  principle,  are  utterly  artificial  and  must  fail.  All 
schemes  for  adjusting  the  price  of  commodities  or  the  rate  of 
wages,  when  pushed  to  their  full  extent,  will  be  found  either 
unavailing  or  requiring  a  monopoly,  a  system  which  the  sense 
of  the  present  day  has  entirely  exploded.  Mr.  Morrison,  in  his 
chapter  on  Supply,  Demand,  ana  (Competition,  thus  describes, 
with  brevity  and  clearness,  the  mode  in  which  competition  gives 
the  fair,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  price  for  the  market- 
able article,  whilst  doing  justice  to  the  buyer : — 

"  When  a  number  of  individuals  are  competing  against  one 
another  for  the  sale  of  some  commodity,  which  they  are 
desirous  of  disposing  of,  the  market  price  to  which  their  com- 
petition tends  to  bring  the  commodity,  is  that  rate  at  which  the 
whole  of  the  commodity  offered  for  sale,  will  absorb  the  whole 
of  the  funds,  with  which  buyers  are  there  and  then  able 
and  willing  to  purchase  it.  However  needy  and  eager  the 
sellers  may  be,  their  competition  will  not  reduce  the  price 
below  this  rate,  unless  temporarily  and  accidentally.  For  if  a 
lower  rate  were  established  for  a  time,  the  whole  of  the  com- 
modity would  be  paid  for  only  with  a  part  of  the  funds,  which 
by  the  supposition  are  seeking  for  investment  in  it,  and  the 
owner  of  the  surplus  funds  would  in  their  desire  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  commodity,  bid  against  the  rest,  and  so  raise  the 
price.  Of  course,  the  case  might  be  different  if  there  were 
only  one  buyer,  or  if  all  the  buyers  should  combine  together, 
and  strictly  adhere  to  their  combination.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  the  single  buyer,  or  the  combination  of  buyers,  might 
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offer  such  a  price  as  wocild  enable  them  to  command  the  whole 
of  the  commodity  with  a  part  of  their  fands  ;  and  the  sellers 
might  thus  if  less  skilfal  than  their  cnstomer,  or  more  pressed 
to  sell  than  he  was  anxious  to  buy,  be  forced  to  sell  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  ordinary  law  of  competition  would  produce. 
Bat  as  this  cannot  occur  where  the  number  of  buyers,  as  well 
as  of  sellers  of  any  commodity  is  great,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
all  the  important  commercial  dealings  of  large  and  civilized 
countries,  the  market  price  of  commodities  is  in  them  deter- 
mined by  the  natural  law  of  competition. 

"  The  market  rate  which  competition  in  this  way  tends  to 
establish,  is  the  highest  rate  which  it  is  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  possible  for  the  sellers  to  receive  for  the  commodity, 
at  the  particular  time  and  place.  For  at  that  rate  as  has  been 
seen,  all  the  funds  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  commodity, 
will  be  exhausted  in  paying  for  the  whole  quantity  of  it  which 
is  for  sale.  If  any  higher  price  could  be  fixed  by  the  preven- 
tion of  competition,  and  the  substitution  of  some  other  mode 
of  regulating  prices,  all  the  funds  would  be  exhausted  in 
paying  for  a  part  of  the  commodity,  and  the  possessors  of  the 
remainder  would  receive  nothing  at  all.  There  would  be  no 
remedy  for  this,  but  either  an  increase  of  the  funds,  or  a 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  commodity,  proportional  to 
the  supposed  elevation  of  the  rates.  But  if  such  an  increase 
of  that  one,  or  diminution  of  the  other  were  eflected,  competi- 
tion would  determine  just  the  same  elevation  of  the  rate, 
without  the  necessity  for  any  regulation  at  all.  The  market 
rate  established  by  competition  is  therefore  necessarily  the 
highest  rate,  which  the  sellers  could  obtain  under  the  circum- 
stances by  any  mode  of  dealing.'^* 

Every  observation,  every  word  in  the  passage  here 
quoted,  applies  to  labor.  Bates  arbitrarily  fixed  by  Govern- 
ments, (if  Governments  should  be  so  unwise  as  to  interfere,) 
or  by  combinations  of  the  working  class,  if  above  that  which 
competition  fixes,  must  throw  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
out  of  employment  as  the  funds  at  the  increased  rate  are 
insufficient  to  pay  all.  An  ignorance  of  this  great  funda- 
mental truth,  that  competition  must  regulate  the  prices  of 
labor  and  commodities,  mdependent  of  the  fact,  that  on  one 
side  there  may  be  ignorance  and  want,  and  on  the  other, 
intelligence  and  capital,  is  the  cause  of  so  much  deep-rooted 
and  mischievous  prejudice,  of  so  many  fallacious  and  worthless, 

•  Page  14. 
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iiay  more^  dangerous  theories,  that  we  cannot  part  from  it 
without  quoting  a*  passage  from  Thiers'  HUtory  of  the 
French  Revolution,  descriptive  of  the  ultimate  futility  of 
Government  intervention,  and  the  troublesome  and  ruinous 
devices  that  must  be  resorted  to^  every  one  step  proving  useless 
without  another,  the  second  without  a  third,  and  wnere  the 
interference  is  to  stop,  impossible  to  say.  The  experiment  was 
made  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  at  a  time  when 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  legislated  for  the  humbler 
classes,  and  as  they  professed,  for  them  only  ;  and  who  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  any  party  or  section  of  the  community,  no 
matter  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  whether  honestly  or  other- 
wise, for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  The  extraordinarv  issue 
of  assignats,  or  billets  de  banque,  chai^^  on  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  church,  and  of  the  emigr^,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  State,  in  connection  with  the  fears  of  a  counter  revolu- 
tion, or  a  restoration  by  foreign  interference,  had  caused  a 
terrible  depreciation  in  this  class  of  paper  money.  The 
endeavours  of  the  government  to  make  them  pass  at  any 
thing  like  par  were  vain ;  and  as  the  people  were  complaining 
that  the  necessaries  of  life  could  not  be  procured 
notwithstanding  the  fruitful  harvest  of  the  preceding  year, 
with  these  assignats  (which  were  a  legal  tender,)  and  that 
according  to  their  notions  the  speculators  and  forestallers  were 
the  only  cause  of  the  difficulty,  which  was  really  owing  to  the 
worthlessness  of  the  assignats,  and  the  want  of  confidence  and 
credit,  the  Directory  affixed  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  com  ; 
the  commune  of  Paris  adding  its  notice  regulations  to  the 
decrees  of  the  convention  had  moreover  regulated  the  distri- 
bution of  bread  at  the  bakers'  shops.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  go  to  them  without  safety  tickets ;  on  these  tickets  delivered 
by  the  Bevolutionarv  Committee,  was  specified  the  quantity 
of  bread  which  the  bearers  had  a  right  to  ask  for,  and  this 
quantity  was  proportionate  to  the  number  of  persons  of  which 
each  family  was  composed  ;  even  the  method  of  being  served 
at  the  bakers  shops  was  regulated.    M.  Thiers  writes  : 

**  It  bad  therefore  been  absolutely  necessary,  in  spite  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  who  had  given  excellent  reasons,  deduced  from  the  ordinary 
economy  of  things,  to  fix  a  maximum  for  grain.  The  greatest  hard- 
ship  for  the  lower  classes  is  the  want  of  bread.  The  crops  were  not 
deficient,  but  the  farmers  who  would  not  confront  the  tumults  of  the 
markets,  or  sell  their  corn  at  the  rate  of  the  assignats,  kept  away 
with  their  goods.  The  little  corn  that  did  appear  was  quickly 
bought  up  by  the  communes  and  by  individuals  induced  by  fear  to 
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Ukj  in  stocks  of  proyisions.  The  dearth  was  more  severelj  felt  in 
Paris  than  in  anj  town  in  France,  because  the  supply  of  that  ira- 
niense  city  was  more  difficulty  because  its  markets  were  more  tumul- 
iQous,  and  the  farmers  were  more  afraid  to  attend  them.  On  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  May^  the  Convention  could  not  help  passing  a  decree*  by 
which  all  farmers  and  com -dealers  were  obliged  to  declare  the 
quantity  of  corn  in  their  possession ;  to  thresh  out  what  was  still  in 
ear ;  to  carry  it  to  the  markets,  and  to  the  markets  only ;  to  sell  it 
at  a  mean  price  fixed  by  each  commune  according  to  the  prices 
which  had  prevuled  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  May. 
No  person  was  allowed  to  lay  in  a  supply  for  more  than  a  month  ; 
those  who  sold  or  bought  at  a  price  above  the  maximum,  or  who 
made  false  declarations,  were  to  be  punished  with  confiscation,  and 
a  fine  of  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  francs.  Domiciliary  visits 
were  ordered,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Lastlv,  a  statement  of  all  the 
declarations  was  to  be  sent  by  the  municipahties  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  in  order  to  fbmish  a  general  statistical  survey  of  the 
supplies  of  France.  Meanwhile  the  rise  in  the  price  of  articles  of 
consumption,  which  had  led  to  the  maximum,  was  general  for  all 
commooities  of  the  first  necessity.  Butchers'  meat,  v^etables,  fruit, 
groceries,  candles,  malt  liquors,  articles  of  clothing,  and  shoe  lea- 
ther, had  all  risen  in  price,  in  proportion  as  assignats  had  fallen  and 
the  populace  were  daily  more  and  more  bcmt  on  finding  forestallers 
where  there  were  only  dealers  who  refused  a  money  &at  had  lost 
its  value. 

It  was  therefore  requisite  to  do  for  commodities  in  general,  what 
had  been  already  done  in  regard  to  com.  A  decree  was  issued 
which  placed  forestalling  among  the  number  of  capital  crimes.  Ha 
was  considered  a  forestaUer  who  should  withhold  from  circukUum 
commodities  of  first  necessity  without  placing  thempubliel^  on  sale. 
The  means  of  execution  of  such  a  decree  were  necessarily  inquisito- 
rial and  vexatious.  Every  dealer  was  required  to  render  a  state- 
ment of  the  stock  in  his  possession.  These  declarations  were  to  be 
verified  by  means  of  domiciliary  visits.  Any  fraud  was,  like  the 
crime  itself,  to  be  punished  with  death.  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  communes  were  authorized  to  inspect  the  invoices,  and  from 
these  invoices  to  fix  a  price,  which,  while  it  left  a  moderate  profit  to 
the  dealer,  should  not  exceed  the  means  of  the  people.  If,  however, 
added  the  decree,  the  high  price  of  the  invoices  should  render  it 
impossible  for  the  dealers  to  make  any  profit,  the  sale  must  never- 
theless take  place  at  such  a  price  as  the  purchaser  could  afford. 
Thus  in  this  decree,  as  in  that  which  ordered  a  declaration  respect- 
ing com  and  a  maximum,the  legislature  left  to  the  communes  the  task 
of  fixing  the  prices  aocordinff  to  the  state  of  things  in  each  locality. 
It  was  soon  led  to  generiuize  these  measures  still  more,  and  in 
generalizing  them  more  to  render  them  more  violent. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  discredit  of  the  assignats  and  the 
increased  price  of  commodities  had  led  to  the  decree  of  the  max- 
imum, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  between  merchandize 
and  money.  The  first  effect  of  this  maximum  had  been  most 
disastrous,  and  had  occasioned  the  shutting  up  of  a  great  number  of 
shops.     By  establishing  a  tariff  for  articles  of  primary  necessity,  the 
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government  had  reached  only  those  goods  which  had  been  delivered 
to  the  retail  dealer  wad  were  ready  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the 
latter  into  those  of  the  consamer.  But  the  retailer  who  had  boneht 
them  of  the  wholesale  dealer  before  the  maximum,  and  at  a  higher 
price  than  that  of  the  new  tariff  suffered  enormous  losses,  and  com- 

{>lained  bitterly.  Even  when  he  had  bought  after  the  maximum,  the 
OSS  sustained  by  him  was  not  the  less.  In  fact,  in  the  tariff  of 
commodities  called  eoods  of  primary  necessity,  they  were  not  speci- 
fied till  wrought  and  ready  to  be  consumed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  they 
had  arrived  at  this  latter  state  that  their  price  was  fixed  But  it 
was  not  said  what  price  thev  should  bear  in  their  raw  form,  what 
price  should  be  paid  to  the  workmen  who  wrought  them,  to  the 
carrier  or  navigator  who  transported  them  ;  consequently,  the  re- 
tailer who  was  obliged  to  sell  to  the  consumer  according  to  the  tariff , 
and  who  could  not  treat  with  the  workman,  the  manufacturer,  the 
wholesale  dealer,  according  to  that  same  tariff,  could  not  possibly 
continue  so  disadvantageous  a  trade.  Most  of  the  tradesmen 
shut  up  their  shops  or  evaded  the  law  by  fraud.  They  sold  only 
goods  of  the  worst  quality  at  the  maximum,  and  reserved  the  best 
for  those  who  came  secretly  to  pay  for  them  at  their  proper  value — 
forced  means  leads  to  forced  means,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed. 
In  the  first  laws  attention  had  been  paid  only  to  wrought  goods.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  raw  material,  nay 
the  idea  of  seizing  the  raw  material,  and  the  workman,  for  the 
account  of  the  government,  began  to  float  in  some  minds.  It  is  a 
formidable  obligation  that  of  doing  violence  to  nature,  and  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  all  her  movements.  The  commune  and  the  convention 
were  obliged  to  take  new  measures,  each,  according  to  its  respective 
competence. 

The  commune  of  Paris  obliged  every  dealer  to  declare  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  in  hand,  the  orders  which  he  had  given  to  procure  more, 
and  the  expectations  which  he  had  of  their  arrival.  Every  shop-, 
keeper  who  had  been  in  hiumess  for  a  year,  and  either  relinquished  it 
or  suffered  it  to  languish,  was  declared  suspected,  and  imprisoned 
as  such.  To  prevent  the  confusion  and  the  accumulation  arising 
from  an  anxiety  to  lay  in  a  stock,  the  commune  also  decided  that  the 
consumer  shotud  applv  only  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  to  the 
wholesale  dealer,  and  it  fixed  the  quantities  which  each  should  be 
allowed  to  order .  Thus,  the  retail  grocer  could  not  order  more 
than  twenty -five  pounds  of  sugar  at  a  time,  of  the  wholesale  dealer; 
and  the  tavem.keeper  not  more  than  twelve.  It  was  the  revolution- 
ary committees  that  delivered  the  tickets  for  purchasing,  and  fixed 
the  quantities.  The  commune  did  not  confine  itself  to  these  regu- 
lations. As  the  throng  about  the  doors  of  the  bakers  still  continued 
the  same,  as  there  was  still  the  same  tumult  there,  and  as  many  people 
were  waiting  part  of  the  night  to  be  served,  it  was  decidea  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ghaumette,  that  those  who  had  come  last  should  be  first 
served,  but  this  regulation  diminished  neither  the  tumult  nor  eager- 
ness  of  the  customers.... The  convention  urged  to  reform  the  law  of 
the  maximum,  devised  a  new  one  which  went  back  to  the  raw  material. 
It  required  that  a  statement  should  be  made  out  of  the  cost  price 
of  goods  in  1790,  on  the  spot  where  they  were  produced.     To  this 
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price  were  to  be  added  in  the  first  place,  one.tbird,  on  account  of 
oircmnstances  ;  secondly,  a  fixed  sum  for  carriage  from  the  place 
of  production  to  the  olace  of  consumption  ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  five 
per  cent  for  the  profit  of  the  wholesale  dealer  and  ten  for  the 
retailer.  Out  of  all  these  elements  was  to  be  composed  for  the 
future,  the  price  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity.  The  local  admin- 
istrations were  directed  to  take  this  task  upon  themselves^  each 
directing  that  which  was  produced  and  consumed  within  it."* 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  extreme  measures 
which,  unless  in  a  completely  disorganized  state  of  society, 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated,  were  not  the 
arbitrary  and  unmeaning  tyranny  of  men  in  power,  who  had 
nothing  to  lose^  but  the  necessary  steps  for  attaining  their 
object,   or  rather  for  carrying  out  their  projects. 

Political  Economy  condemns  strikes.  We  do  not 
however,  assert  that  laborers  have  not  a  right  to  strike, 
and  combine.  It  is  because  they  injure  themselves  thereby, 
because  they  injure  their  employers,  because  they 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  nation  and  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  which  must  exercise  a  beneficial  in  flueuce  on  the 
people,  that  strikes  are  to  be  condemned.  We  recognize  the 
right  of  property  in  labor  as  in  capital,  and  though  we 
should  and  must  disapprove  and  condemn  the  conduct  of  the 
man  who  locks  up  his  capital  in  bullion  in  a  chest,  or  who 
with  physical  and  mental  energy  to  work,  remains  idle, 
inflicting  injury  on  himself,  and  on  the  community,  we  should 
never  think  of  denying  his  right  to  adopt  either  course. 
■  Neither  would  we  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  from  local 
circumstances  or  the  peculiar  position  of  some  trade,  that  in 
particular  cases  workmen  might  nut  receive  as  much  wages 
as  they  would  be  fairly  entitled  to,  from  some  combination  or 
understanding  amongst  employers  :  what  requires  to  be  known 
is  the  fact,  that  a  general  system  of  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  wages  must  be  as  futile  as  for  a  man  standing 
in  a  basket  to  attempt  to  raise  himself  and  it;  further,  that  the 
working  man  should  understand  the  cost  at  which  he  strives  to 
effects  his  object.  If  before  the  recent  changes  in  the  law,  which 
have  rendered  legal  proceedings  less  costly,  a  few  pounds 
were  due  by  A.  to  B.  on  foot  of  a  very  long  and  intricate 
account,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  right  and  just  for  B.  to 
have  sued  A.  to  recover  this  balance,  but  it  would  be  another 
matter  as  to  the  prudence  of  such  a  course,  when  even  if  B. 

•  •  See  Theirs'  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Shoberrs  translation, 

Vol.  ni. 
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succeeded  after  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money^  and 
at  considerable  annoyance  to  himself,  the  costs  between 
attorney  and  client  would  equal  if  not  exceed  the  sum 
recovered.  So  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  for  one  or  several 
capitalists  in  a  particular  manufacture^  to  trench  upon  the 
share  of  the  working  man  and  add  undulv  to  the  fair  remune- 
ration for  the  employment  of  capital  and  skill,  as  the 
competition  between  capitalists  would  then  intervene  to 
remeciy  this  evil  if  they  found  that  extraordinary  profits  could 
be  realized  in  that  manufacture^  from  any  oause^  whether  cur- 
tailment of  the  fair  rate  of  remuneration  by  the  employers  of 
a  locality  or  otherwise^  and  they  would  hasten  to  embark  their 
capital  in  that  particukir  branch  of  manufacture^  and  thus 
increasing  the  demand  for  that  species  of  labor,  bring  wages 
to  their  fair  and  just  level. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  cost  at  which  a  class  of  laborers 
engage  in  a  strike^  to  remedy  some  temporary  local  injustice^ 
fwe  have  already  shown  that  a  permanent  and  general 
depreciation  of  wages  can  only  be  effected  by  the  demand 
and  supply^)  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  not  alone 
what  they  lose  by  spending  their  earnings  and  wasting  their 
time^  which  is  their  sole  capital,  but  also  the  loss  to  their 
employer,  and  the  general  injury  to  and  depression  of  the  trade, 
which  indirectly  inflict  on  them  an  additional  loss.  The  capital 
which  has  been  squandered  uselessly  instead  of  increased  by 
additions  to  it,  is  a  detraction  from  the  funds  applicable  to 
their  payment.  If  £1000  represents  the  labor  capital  of  a 
particular  branch  of  manufacture,  and  if  instead  of  adding  to 
that  capital  as  a  successful  year  of  trade  would,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent,  on  that  sum,  (for  the  capitalist  must  be  remu- 
nerated for  the  sunk  capital,  which  may  be  as  much  a^n,  nro- 
bably  a  great  deal  more  than  tie  labor  capital,)  and  this  calcu- 
lation is  independent  of  the  savings  which  must  be  expended 
for  their  support  during  the  skike — ^and  if  the  manufacturer,  in 
consequence  of  the  stoppage  and  disarrangement  of  his  business 
is  able  to  turn  his  capital  but  twice  instead  of  three  times  in 
the  year,  those  laborers  will  have  to  divide  amongst  them 
for  the  year,  for  wages,  but  £1000,  twice  multiplied,  instead  of 
upwards  of  £1160,  or  thrice  £1200.  True,  a  partial  strike  of 
this  kind,  and  of  a  particular  class  of  laborers,  may  not  indi- 
rectly effect  them  to  thisextent,as  from  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  community,  their  employers  may  pro- 
cure capital  on  loan,  to  make  up  that  deficiency,  and  the 
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depreciating  effect  of  this  loss  of  capital^  when  extended  over 
an  entire  kingdom,  may  be  hardly  perceptible.  The  mischief 
is  not,  however,  the  less  an  evil  because  it  is  only  partial, 
and  if  the  working  classes  generally  understood,  that  to  a  very 
great  extent  though  not  directly,  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbour,  and  in 
ike  general  accumulation  of  capital,  from  which  he  must  receive 
more  or  less  benefit,  it  would  lead  to  a  very  healthy  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  materially  advance  the  great  question  of 
the  moral  and  social  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  population. 
It  may  be,  as  we  have  abready  stated,  that  from  peculiar 
causes  a  partial  and  temporary  injustice  may  be  inflicted 
on  a  particular  class  of  workmen,  and  the  threat  of  a 
strike  may  bring  their  employers  to  concede  such  an 
increase  of  wages  as  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  can  pro- 
perly afford,  and  in  this  view  and  to  this  extent  a  peaceably 
conducted  and  legal  strike   may  be  usefully  exercised. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  laboring  class,  and  to 
disarm  designing  or  ignorant  leaders,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
case  as  favorably  for  them  as  possible.  We  do  not  wish  to 
touch  upon  those  topics  in  a  party  spirit  and  for  party  pur- 
poses. All  sections  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
educating  the  people.  To  the  liberal  then  we  should  say,  it  is 
part  of  your  principles  to  do  justice  to  the  masses;  to  the 
conservative  we  would  say,  by  properly  instructing  them,  by 
elevating  them,  and  by  thus  giving  them  means  and  comfort, 
you  maymake  them  conservatives,  conservative  inthe  best  sense 
as  to  every  thing  worth  preserving  in  our  institutions*  Any 
attempt  to  understate  their  rights  would  be  as  futile  as  it 
would  be  culpable. 

There  is  one  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Morrison,  to 
which  we  cannot  entirely  subscribe — that  even  if  men  do  not 
receive  directly,  as  an  increase  to  their  wages,  a  full  share  of  the 
increased  profits  of  the  capitalists,  they  are  equally  benefited 
eventually.    He  writes : — 

^*  If  the  working  men  do  not  obtain  directly  and  imme- 
diately as  an  increase  to  their  wages,  a  full  share  of  the 
increased  profits  of  the  capitalists,  the  increase  in  the  latter  is 
in  fact  applied  to  a  very  great  extent  to  purposes  which  are 
ultimately  as  benefidal  to  them.  When  the  tide  ^ets  in  favor 
of  a  particular  trade,  after  a  period  of  depression,  part  of  the 
increased  profits  of  capital  serves  to  fill  up  the  gaps  that  have 
been  occasioned  by  selling  at  a  losa  goods  made  for  the  sake  of 
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keeping  the  hands  employed,  or  by  the  capitalists  living  upon 
their  capital.  A  large  part  of  the  surplus  beyond  this  is  sunk  in 
additions  to  fixed  capital,  which  are  almost  entirely  discon- 
tinued while  trade  is  bad.  Mills  are  erected,  machinery  made, 
and  all  the  stock  of  all  other  kinds  of  fixed  capital  augmented. 
Another  part  of  the  profits  serves  to  augment  the  floating 
capital  out  of  wliich  wages  are  paid.  It  is  principally  after 
these  two  kinds  of  capital  have  been  increased  out  of  the 
accumulation  of  profits,  that  the  law  of  the  dependence  of 
wages  upon  the  proportion  between  the  numbers  and  the  fund 
for  their  employment,  would  lead  us  to  expect  considerable 
advance  in  wages.  Accordingly  if  the  prosperity  of  trade 
continues,  a  material  advance  of  wages  usually  does  then  take 
place.*'* 

Although  it  is  clear  that  such  accumulated  capital  of  the 
employer  is  favorable  to  the  workmen,  as  increasing  the  fund 
for  the  payment  of  his  wages,  it  by*  no  means  follows,  that  in 
that  way,  perfect  justice  is  done  him,  unless  it  be  assumed, 
that  on  no  occasion,  and  under  no  circumstances,  is  the  rate  of 
wages  of  a  particular  class,  less  than  it  should  fairly  be 
witnout  the  exercise  of  management  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.  If  it  be  conceded,  that  part  of  what  is  the  work- 
man's due  is  engrossed  by  the  capitalist,  (the  hypothesis  on 
which  the  assertion  is  made,)  although  it  follows  from  the 
increase  of  capital,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  or 
employed,  that  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  equally  raised,  yet . 
the  property  in  that  capital  should  be  in  the  laborer,  and  not 
the  capitalist.  If  the  capitalist  should  by  any  means  be 
for  a  time  enabled  to  deduct  5  per  cent,  from  the  sum  to  be 
paid  and  fairly  payable  as  wages,  that  5  per  cent,  on  £100,000, 
although  it  must  benefit  the  laborer  by  increasing  the  labor 
capital  of  the  country,  yet  he  does  not  receive  thereby  all 
that  he  is  entitled  to,  as  he  should  also  receive  the  profits 
made  on  the  £5,000  capital,  which  has  been  misappropriated. 
We  call  attention  to  this,  as  we  deem  it  necessary  in  any 
attempt  to  instruct  the  laboring  class  in  these  truths,  that 
they  should  be  fully  informed  of  their  rights;  and  again, 
in  order  that  no  false  reasoning  should  be  employed  to  satisfy 
them  of  what  may  be  the  fact,  (although  requiring  to  be 
otherwise  proved) — that  perfect  justice  is  done  them. 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  than  true,  that  the  middle  class 


•  Page  108. 
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18  the  only  provident  one  in  the  community,  and  that  the 
great  bulk,  almost  the  entire  of  the  accumulating  capital  of 
the  country  is  furnished  by  its  savings.  The  amount  of  the 
annual  savings  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  has 
been  estimated,  by  competent  authority,  at  35  millions,  or  one 
third  of  their  annual  income ;  while  that  of  the  entire  country 
is  but  50  millions.  When  middle  class  is  spoken  of,  all 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  considerable  landed  gentry 
and  nobility  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  those  supporting  themselves 
by  bodily  labor  on  the  other,  are  meant.  Comparing  this 
with  the  statement,  that  after  excepting  wine,  brandy,  and 
the  more  expensive  manufactured  tobaccos,  such  as  are  not 
consumed  by  the  laboring  class,  £53,411,615  is  annually 
spent  on  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  beer,  porter,  tobacco  and  snuff; 
(and  of  this  we  should  surely  be  within  the  mark  if  we  state 
that  two  thirds,  or  about  36  million,  is  spent  by  the  laboring 
section,)  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  for  them,  with 
their  present  improvident  habits,  to  raise  themselves  as  a  class. 
Now  from  these  few  and  general  truths  of  political  economy, 
and  the  figures  above  stated,  one  may  perceive  at  a  glance, 
to  what  causes  we  may  attribute  the  lowness  of  wages,  and  the 
general  want,  misery,  and  degradation  of  the  laboring 
community,  and  how  much  of  it  is,  (we  should  not  say  their  own 
fault,  as  they  are  ignorant,)  but  traceable  to  themselves. 
The  essentials  for  their  material  comfort  are  capital,  a 
population  proportioned  to  this  capital,  and  habits  of  rea- 
sonable providence  and  thriftiness.  Of  these,  the  two  latter 
are  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and  from  the  thinning  of  the 
population  caused  by  recent  years  of  famine  and  disease,  and 
the  steady  drain  of  emigration  which  have  formed  such  a 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  labor  capital  in  the 
country,  and  the  number  among  whom  it  is  to  be  divided, 
as  to  give  every  individual  of  that  class  the  means  of  living 
comfortably  and  saving  a  little,  a  fair  opportunity  is  now 
presented  for  permanently  and  generally  raising  that  condition, 
and  putting  successfully  in  practice  those  rules  of  self-denial 
and  providence,  by  which  alone  they  can  be  elevated. 

As  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  excessive  improvidence  and 
foolish  expenditure  of  the  laboring  classes,  on  those  stimulants 
which  are  purely  luxuries,  proceeds  as  much  from  hopelessness  of 
their  permanent  amelioration,as  do  their  hasty  and  ill-considered 
marriages  from  ignorance  of  the  consequences  to  their  class,  we 
52 
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believe  it  necessary  to  place  before  them  an  ideal  con- 
dition to  which  they  may  attain,  not  the  utopia  of  dreamers 
and  speculators^  but  the  position  which  careful^  hard-headed^ 
practical  men  think^  and  can  show  them^  is  within  their  reach^ 
if  thev  be  but  just  to  themselves,  and  if  they  follow  the  exam- 

ile  of  that  middle  class,  which  is  continually  before  their  eyes. 

f  the  working  man,  receiving  as  he  now  does  good  wages, 
were  to  commence  saving,  as  he  may  from  his  earnings,  (the 
fact  that  his  class  spend  thirty-six  millions  annually  in  super- 
fluities shows  that  he  can  do  so)  and  if  he  were  to  wait  until  he 
had  put  together  the  means  of  providing  a  comfortable  home 
for  his  wife,  and  until  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  his  wages, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  bear  the  additional  burthen  of  a 
family,  his  savings,  insignificant  as  the  sum  might  be,  when 
added  to  those  of  his  fellows,  would  amount  to  a  vast  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  class,  (it  must  be  remembered  always,  that  we  are 
writing  of  the  entire  working  population  as  a  body,)  and  tend 
sensibly  to  increase  his  present  wages.  His  prudent  tardiness 
in  marrying  would  have  the  effect  of  still  further  increasing  his 
wages,  by  raising  the  value  of  labor  from  its  scarcity,  and  co- 
operating with  his  savings,  would  allow  him  either  to  compete 
with  his  employer,  or  obtain  a  share  in  the  concern;  the  increase 
in  his  wages  would  enable  him  to  shorten  his  hours  of  work 
somewhat,  and  leave  him  still  more  leisure  than  he  now  has,  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational 
amusements.  His  manners  and  habits  woidd  become  more 
refined,  his  intelligence  more  expanded,  and  thus  the  great  gulf 
which  now  separates  him  utterly,  in  thought,  in  feeling  and 
in  habits  from  those  above  him^  might  thus  be  filled  up  ;  he 
might  become  more  independent  and  more  respectable,  and 
knowing  and  respecting  his  own  position,  more  uniformly 
respectful  though  less  subservient  to  his  superiors  ;  he  might 
present  in  his  dress,  and  demeanor,  and  in  the  substantial  com- 
forts of  life,  less  difference  from  his  more  wealthy  fellow-country- 
men, than  that  which  now  exists  between  a  respectably  educated 
tradesman,  and  an  earl  with  annual  rent  roll  of  £30,000. 

If  the  '*  labouring  part  of  the  community  were  raised  to 
the  position  which  has  been  here  attempted  to  be  represented," 
Mr.  Morrisson  observes  very  correctly,  *'  their  condition  would 
not  only  be  a  great  improvement  upon  their  present  circumstan- 
ces, but  it  would  probaoly  be  upon  the  whole,  and  for  the  majority 
of  human  characters,  the  condition  most  desirable  in  itself. 
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That  neither  idleness,  luxuries  nor  expensive  vanities  and  tastes, 
are  required,  for  haupiness — that  the  man  who  has  comfortable 
diet,  clothes,  and  lodging,  freedom  from  oppression,  and  a 
moderate  share  of  leisure  and  means  for  mental  improvement, 
has  as  good  a  chance  of  happiness  as  external  circumstances 
can  furnish  him  with — are  trite  and  admitted  maxims  which 
are  not  the  less  true  and  important,  because  they  are  ignored 
in  most  men^s  practice.  Looking  to  man's  animal  structure, 
physiologists  would  certainly  pronounce  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  muscular  labour  is  conducive  to  its  perfect  action : 
and  looking  to  his  double  nature  it  is  hardly  less  certain  that 
much  occupation  of  the  body  in  useful  labour,  is  a  great  pre- 
vention and  cure  for  manifold  disorders  of  his  moral  being/' 

This  restraint  upon  marriage  and  required  abstinence 
from  stimulants,  are  generally  treated  as  chimerical,  and  in  en- 
joining them  political  economists  are  upbraided  with  reasoning 
upon  human  beings,  and  laying  down  rules  for  their  guidance 
as  if  they  were  mere  machines.  Those  who  cannot  deny  that 
by  these  means  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  would  be 
improved,  say,  nevertheless,  with  a  very  great  appearance  of 
truth,  that  it  is  not  possible  by  unnatural  means  of  this  kind 
to  effect  the  object,  and  that  it  is  asking  too  much  from 
the  laboring  people.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  correct. 
If  men  in  the  middle  class  of  life  who  might  naturally 
expect  and  require  greater  indulgences  than  the  working 
classes,  set  the  example  of  self-denial,  surely  it  cannot  be  too 
much  to  ask  the  laborer  to  follow  the  same  course.  We  have 
not,  (nor  are  we  aware  of  any)  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
marriages  which  take  place  amongst  the  middle  class,  nor  what 
are  the  average  ages  at  which  people  in  that  condition  of  life 
enter  on  the  duties  and  burthens  of  matrimony ;  but  it  is  the 
experience  of  every  person,  that  the  rule  with  the  middle  class 
is  not  to  marry,  not  alone  until  they  have  the  means  of  main- 
taining a  family  in  their  own  condition  of  life,  with  comfort 
and  respectability,  but  that  men  of  that  class  generally  have 
raised  tnemselves  considerably  before  they  think  of  marriage  ; 
and  that  marriage  is  exceptional  amongst  those  young  men 
who  are  employed  in  extensive  establishments,  as  clerks,  or 
shopmen,  unless  at  a  mature  age,  and  when  they  are  in  the 
receipt  of  a  considerable  salary.  We  would  venture  to  assert 
that  while  the  great  average  of  marriages  amongst  the 
men  of  the  working  classes  has  been  under  five-and-twenty 
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years  of  age,  that  of  the  middle  class  has  been  at  over 
thirty.  If  we  look  about  us,  and  back  for  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  what  do  we  find  P  In  the  first  place,  of  the  employ^ 
of  the  middle  class,  a  married  man  is  but  very  seldom  seen. 
The  young  men  engaged  in  shops  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  who  succeed  in  the  world  by  thriftiness, 
industry,  and  good  conduct ;  and  those  who  remain  stationary, 
expend  their  salaries  on  amusement  and  dress,  save  nothing, 
and  pass  their  lives  in  the  employment  of  others.  This  latter 
class  rarely  marry  The  general  course  of  the  former  is  to  save 
a  little,  and  but  little  it  can  be  from  their  salary,  slowly  and 
painfully,  denying  themselves  many  things,  and  uninfluenced  by 
their  gayer  companions;  their  industry  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness attract  the  notice  of  the  master,  and  small  increases 
are  made  in  their  salaries ;  this  goes  on  until  they  are  between 
thirty  and  forty,  ^hen  having  amassed  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  suflScient  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  some  shop  in 
their  own  business,  and  introduced  by  their  masters,  (when  they 
can  no  longer  be  induced  bv  promises  of  still  further  increased 
salaries  to  remain  in  service,)  to  the  wholesale  merchants  of  their 
trade,  who  upon  their  character,  and  the  recommendation  of 
their  late  employers,  will  give  them  on  credit  whatever  goods 
they  may  require,  they  start  in  life  upon  their  own  account. 
If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  find  themselves  thriving  in 
their  business,  they  then  for  the  first  time  think  of 
marrying,  and  are  not  alone  able  to  support  their  families  in  a 
condition  of  life  better  than  their  own  originally  was,  but  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  advancing  them  in  the  world.  Political 
Economists  have  as  much  consideration  for  the  laboring  man, 
as  any  of  those  eager  and  short-sighted,  though  good-hearted 
people,  who  rail  at  a  system  which  permits  of  want  and  suffering, 
and  who  would  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  by  some  plan  either 
futile  or  impracticable.  Doubtless  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
self-denial,  and  leads  to  much  immorality,  to  prevent  men  from 
entering  on  the  state  for  which  they  were  designed  by  nature, 
and  that  they  should  pass  those  years  in  which  the  passions 
are  strongest  without  gratifying  them.  It  is,  however,  a 
choice  of  evils,  whether  they  shall  suffer  the  temporary  self- 
denial,  and  thereby  enable  themselves  to  pass  their  earlier 
years,  if  without  some  indulgences,  at  least  not  in  want,  and 
the  remainder  of  their  Hves  in  increased  comfort  and  respexjt- 
ability, — or  for  a  temporary  gratification  not  alone  struggle 
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during  life  with  occasional,  or  frequent,  want  and  suffering, 
but  inflict  the  same  evil  upon  their  children.  That  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask,  that  it  does  not  press  too  severely  upon 
hamanity,  the  example  of  those  above  them  establishes. 
Bat  from  this  rule  even  the  humblest  and  most  poverty  stricken 
ma)  escape.  Emigration  furnishes  the  means.  By  betaking 
themselves  to  those  insufficiently  populated  countries  of  the 
new  world,  where  labor  is  at  a  premium,  where  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  wages  are  high,  they  may 
(if  they  but  save  the  few  pounds  necessary  for  their  passage,)  with 
confidence  marry,  without  dread  of  that  misery  which  the  labor- 
ing classesof  these  countries  have  buttoo  frequentlyexperieuced. 

A  temperance  in,  we  will  not  write  an  abstinence  from, 
the  use  of  stimulants,  is  certainly  not  too  much  to 
ask.  None  can  more  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
entire  abstinence  than  we  do,  and  the  especial  use  it  would  be 
to  those,  a  great  part  of  whose  savings  are  spent  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  not  fair  or  just,  however,  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  us  to  require  a  total  abstinence  from  the  work- 
ing man,  when  there  are  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  so  few 
who  practise  it.  When  sacrifices  and  self-denials  are  required 
from  the  working  man,  we  should  like  to  point  to  those  above 
him,  and  with  whom  there  is  not  the  same  pressing 
necessity,  and  say,  there,  surely  what  A.  and  B.  and  C.  can 
do  to  advance  in  the  world,  and  make  a  provision  for  a  family, 
vou  can  do  as  steadily  and  wisely.  Thus  we  can  render 
lessons  effective;  thus  answer  the  perpetual  objection — that 
the  plans  of  social  reform  of  the  Political  Economists  are  very 
fine,  if  they  were  only  tolerable  by  human  nature. 

Mr.  Morrison,  has  devoted  much  attention,  and  evident 
consideration,  to  a  subsidiary  but  still  very  important,  and 
somewhat  difficult  question — a  desirable  means  of  investment 
for  the  savings  of  the  working  classes.  Independent  of  the 
difficulties,  which  at  present  are  almost  insuperable,  in  intro- 
ducing a  peasant  proprietary,  be  thinks,  that  for  any  fully 
populated  country,  a  system  of  peasant  proprietors,  which  is 
found  to  be  productive  of  so  much  forethought,  industry,  and 
economy  on  the  continent,  would  not  be  the  most  desirable,  and 
in  this  we  agree  wiih  him  completely.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
mduceanartizan  who  has  saved  a  hundred  pounds,  or  thereabout?, 
to  invest  it  in  land.  He  would  be  unfit  to  cultivate  the  soil  him- 
self^ and  if  he  were  fit,  he  would  earn  more  by  working  at  his 
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own  trade^  or  manufacture :  and  although  a  system  of  small 
proprietorship  in.  land  would  be  a  change  for  the  better  for 
our  agricultural  laboring  class,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  would  be  the  best.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  loss  to 
the  community,  as  farming  on  a  small  scale  is  less  productive 
and  more  costly  than  when  carried  on  extensively,  and  there 
is,  in  small  farming,  a  very  considerable  waste  of  labor.  If  w^e 
can  get  an  agricultural  population  to  pursue  the  same,  or  a 
somewhat  similar,  course  of  self-denial  as  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor, to  observe  similar  temperance,  similar  habits  of  saving, 
similar  prudence  in  marrying, —  and  to  realize  the  means  of 
becoming  peasant  proprietors  they  must  have  acquired  these 
habits, —  that  extra  time  which  as  a  peasant  proprietor  should 
be  given  to  the  land,  the  laborer  may  devote  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind,  and  to  rational  rest  and  recreation;  the  extra 
cost  of  carrying  to  market,  the  extra  expenses  of  every  kind 
incidental  to  small  transactions  in  comparison  with  great, 
would  afford  the  means  of  additional  comfort  or  saving.  The 
greater  the  quantity  produced,  the  less  the  labor  required  in 
such  production,  the  less  the  cost  of  required  articles,  the  better 
for  the  community.  If  the  workman  should  be  anxious  to 
invest  his  savings  in  a  dwelling,  where  he  might  reside  rent  free, 
and  this  would  be,  in  an  improving  state  of  the  community,  a  very 
general  and  laudable  wish,  Mr.  Morrison  thinks  that  the  most 
effective  and  satisfactory  way  for  him  to  lay  out  his  money  to 
advantage,  would  be  by  clubbing,  and  having  large  houses  built, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  model  lodging  houses,  where  each 
family  could  have  allotted  to  them  whatever  space  they  might 
require  or  wish  for,  and  a  great  many  conveniencies  which 
they  could  only  command  at  considerable  expense,  if  residing 
in  a  separate  small  dwelling,  occupied  entirely  oy  such  a  family. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  costs  an  individual,  say  a  working  man, 
much  more  to  build  a  cottage  for  himself,  than  the  em- 
ployer who  would  build  a  couple  of  dozen  small  dwellings,  as 
many  employers  do,for  the  purpose  of  lodging  their  work  people. 
To  the  existing  law  of  partnership,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed in  former  numbers,* amongst  other  objections  are  theobstacles 
which  it  presents  to  the  co-operation  of  the  laboring  class,  as  in 
America ;  this  co-operation  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  form 
which  presentsitself  tothe  workiugman  for  investing  his  savings. 
From  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  against  any 
change  in  the  law,  and  which  like  every  other  great  boon  to 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Rbvibw,  Vol.  III.,  No.   12,  Art.  I.,  and 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  13,  Art.  V. 
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the  community  may  be  withheld  for  many  years,  after  which 
we,  or  oar  successors,  shall  wonder  at  the  stupidity  or  the 
neglect  which  permitted  a  measure  of  such  importance  to  be 
so  long  cast  adde,  we  must  take  the  existing  state  pro- 
visions for  investing  the  savings  of  the  humbler  classes.  We 
are  satisfied  that  to'  do  the  working  man  full  justice,  and 
rescue  him  from  the  temptations  of  spending  on  present  in- 
dulgence, the  most  attractive  species  of  investment  should 
be  supplied  him.  To  have  a  few  pounds  to  his  credit  in  a 
savings'  bank,  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  him.  We  should, 
however,  wish  to  give  him  an  object  suitable  to  his  means 
and  position,  which  would  possess  for  him  greater  attractions 
than  the  exact  sum  which  he  can  command.  The  attendant 
behind  a  counter  has  an  ambition,  and  an  object  to  save  for — to 
stand  in  his  own  shop,  and  sell  bis  own  goods.  It  is  thus 
through  the  different  gradations  of  the  middle  class  ;  the  work- 
man should  have  the  means  of  turning  his  few  pounds,  should 
have  something  more  to  interest  him,  than  receiving  3^ 
per  cent,  per  annum.  A  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  who  has 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  dress  himself,  and  has  no  care  or 
fear  for  these  things,  as  the  workman  in  an  improved  condition 
of  his  class,  would  have  no  fear  about  procuring  them ;  but  if  you 
want  the  boy  to  save  his  pocket  money,  you  must  give  him  an 
object  for  which  he  is  to  save  it,  other  than  the  mere  pos- 
session of  the  money.  Whether  it  be  a  cricket  bat,  or  a  bow 
and  arrows,  or  a  gun,  or  a  pony,  if  he  can  see  that  by  econ- 
omizing and  saving  his  pocket  money,  any  one  of  these 
things  which  he  desires  may  be  attained  in  a  certain  time,  the 
money  which  would  go  weekly  to  the  fruit  woman  and  the 
pastrv  cook  will  be  hoarded.  It  has  been  remarked  that  we 
are  all  but  grown  cirildren,  and  without  meaning  to  detract 
from  the  intelligence  or  sense  of  the  laboring  class,  we 
should  wish  that  some  desirable  as  well  as  attainable  object 
were  set  before  them,  to  be  gained  by  their  self-denial  and 
saving.  The  same  nature  that  induces  the  school-  boy  to  deny 
himself  in  order  to  procure  a  toy,  actuates  all,  from  the  can- 
didate for  the  wool-sack,  to  the  man  who  is  struggling  to  stand 
behind  his  own  counter;  until,  however,  some  changes  are  mac'e 
in  our  existing  laws,  it  is  impossible  for  the  humble  man  to 
take  part  in  any  association  either  of  his  fellow-laborers  by 
themselves,  or  with  some  other  capitalists,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  that  trade  in  which  he  is  employed.   Taking  the 
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existing  provisions  for  investing  the  saving?  of  the  working 
man,  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  in  principk,  we 
will  find  in  them  the  most  grievous  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  savings*  banks,  we  think  there  is 
one  terrible  defect,  one  also  of  a  kind  likely  to  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  found 
that  the  funds  have  been  made  away  with,  and  that  the  poor 
people  who  had  placed  their  money  there,  never  doubting  for  a 
moment  that  a  bank  constituted  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
especially  for  their  benefit,  would  provide  every  necessary  safe- 
^ard  for  their  protection,  and  that  they  were  guaranty  by 
Government  for  their  stability,  and  seeing  several  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  people  of  the  locality  named  as 
trustees  or  managers,  yet  have  been  robbed,  through  the  neglect 
or  misconduct  of  the  officials.  Independent  of  the  grievous 
loss  which  sudi  defalcations  must  have  been  to  the  depositors, 
and  the  misery  which  it  must  have  entailed,  important  as  those 
are,  the  injury  which  is  thereby  done  to  the  class,  and  the  de- 
moralizing effect,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  What  can  thcpeople 
of  that  neighbourhood  trust,  when  they  find  that  some  of  their 
fellows  who  have  been  thrifty  and  self-denying,  working  late  and 
early,  refusing  to  join  in  the  days  of  idleness  and  parties  of 
pleasure,  the  daily  pot  of  beer,  and  glass  of  spirits,  and  by 
these  means  have  scraped  together  a  few  pounds,  are  robbed  of 
their  small  earnings,  and  told  by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
that  Government  has  done  all  in  its  power,  and  that  Govern- 
ment is  in  no  way,  and  never  was  responsible  ?  Why  saving 
is  a  farce  ;  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  Where  are  we  to  put 
it  ?  If  the  savings'  banks  are  not  safe,  what  place  can  be? 
lict  us  enjoy  ourselves,  and  spend  as  we  earn  ;  we  may  as  well 
enjoy  our  glass  and  pipe,  as  pay  our  little  savings  into  those 
places,  to  be  robbed  and  laughed  at.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  without  offering  any  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
Government  had  made  itself  legally  liable  for  those 
banks,  or  with  what  success  it  may  shift  the  responsibility 
from  its  own  shoulders,  that  it  was  most  discreditable  to 
avail  itself  of  these  means  to  answer  the  clamors  of  the 
poor  people,  and  that  the  guilt  of  those  who  permitted  such 
banks  to  be  organized,  without  taking'  the  most  jealous  and 
extreme  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant class  for  whom  they  were  intended,  is  only  equalled  by 
the  ill  judgment  which  has  juggled  with  the  depositors.      It 
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vould  be  diiBcalt  to  estimate  the  amount  of  harm  which 
has  been  done  ;  and  if  Government,  by  its  restrictive  laws 
deprives  the  man  of  small  capital^  whether  it  be  five-and- 
twenty,  or  five  hundred,  pounds,  of  the  means  of  satisfactorily 
investing  that  money,  let  it  at  least  provide,  and  with  all 
expedition,  some  place  of  deposit  where  the  hard  earned 
wages  of  toil  may  be  safe.  It  would  be  impossible,  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  enter  on  the  practical  details  of  the  many 
questions  adverted  to  in  this  essay.  We  must  then  content 
ourselves  with  stating,  while  on  this  subject,  that  there  are  the 
seeds  of  much  good  in  those  annuities  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  which  seem  to  us  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  working  classes.  Although  we  fear  that 
such  investments  will  never  become  popular,  yet  if  their  regula- 
tions were  better  known,  (and  some  steps  for  this  purpose 
should  be  taken,)  they  would  be  very  highly  valued. 

In  treating  of  the  question  of  Limited  Liability  in  Partner- 
ships, we  have  considered  this  question  of  investing  the 
savings  of  the  laboring  class,  and  adduced  trustworthy 
evidence  as  to  the  salutary  effects,  both  in  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view,  which  have  followed  from  the  associations  of 
working  men  with  capitalists  in  other  countries,  especially  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  question  of  co-operation  has  been  very  fully  considered 
by  Mr.  Morrison,  in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters,  and 
his  views  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  topics  discussed  by 
him,  seem  to  us  very  correct,  reasonable,  and  fair.  In  etiter- 
ing  upon  the  subject,  he  takes  care  that  the  co-operation 
which  he  refers  to,  and  which  is  the  associating  of  capital  or 
labor,  or  both,  by  the  working  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  trade,  which  individually  their  funds  would  be 
quite  inadequate  for,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
communistic  notion  of  co-operation,  which  is  as  impracticable  as 
all  communist  theories — that  all  the  members  of  a  community 
should  work  for  the  common  benefit,  without  possessing,  or 
being  able  to  possess,  any  private  property.  Co-operation,  in 
its  proper  signification,  means  nothing  more  than  the  exten- 
sion of  the  partnership  principle.  It  interferes  in  no  way  with 
the  rules  of  Political  Economy,  or  in  other  words,  with  the 
natural  laws  which  regulate  human  industry  and  capital.  The 
different  species  of  co-operations  may  be  divided  into  four  classes. 
Those  in  which  the  employer  furnishes  all  the  capital,  paying 
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a  fixed  miuimum  rate  of  wages,  and  dividing  the  surplus 
profits,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  and  interest  on  the 
capital  engaged,  between  himself  and  his  work  people,  in  some 
proportion  previously  agreed  on.  Secondly — ^Those  in  which 
the  workmen  should  be  possessed  of  some  small  funds  which 
they  should  put  into  the  business  With  their  employers'  larger 
capital,  who  should  continue  to  manage  the  business,  and  for 
which  they  should  receive,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
share,  a  proportion  of  the  profits  in  addition  to  their  wages,  as 
now  paid.  Thirdly — Where  the  working  men  should  associate 
themselves  with  a  capitalist  who  would  be  a  dormant  partner, 
and  they  should  conduct  and  carry  on  the  manufacture  by  them- 
selves. And  lastly — Where  they  should  carry  on  the  business 
without  the  intervention  of  either  an  active  or  dormant 
capitalist  partner,  upon  their  own  associated  funds.  Although 
we  should  agree  with  Mr.  Morrison,  in  thinking  that  the  most 
desirable  form  of  co-operation  is  that  in  which  the  workmen 
should  continue  to  receive  their  wages  as  at  present,  with 
liberty  to  embark  their  savings  in  the  carrying  on  the  trade;, 
and  to  receive  a  share  of  the  profit,  yet  we  must  hold  that  he 
has  not  considered  with  sufficient  favor  the  case  in  which 
the  working  man,  who  possessed  no  savings,  and  was  thus 
unable  to  have  such  a  direct  interest  in  the  profits,  as  would 
require  no  education  to  teach  him  the  advantage  of,  should 
receive  some  low  rate  of  wages  such  as  would  barely  suffice 
for  his  maintenance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  such  a  share 
of  the  profits  as  might  be  mutually  agreed  on. 

It  is  true  that  there  would  be  many  difficulties  in  cariying 
out  this  plan,  and  many  objections  may  be  raised  to  it.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Morrison  has  over-estimated  the 
draw  backs,  and  under-estimated  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system.  It  is  admitted  that  with  clerks  and  shopmen  of 
superior  intelligence  and  character,  whenever  it  has  been  tried, 
it  has  been  found  to  answer  well  for  both  parties,  and  to 
adjust  without  any  trouble  the  rate  at  which  such  zealous  and 
attentive  employes  shoidd  be  paid.  Although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  share  of  each  iiidividual,  when  there  are  a  great 
number  to  be  paid  in  this  way,  must  be  very  small,  and  con- 
sequently the  stimulus  to  attention  and  industry  little  or  none 
in  proportion  with  that  which  is  imparted  to  the  head  clerk  or 
shopman ;  yet  it  must  have  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  a 
man,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  a  pound  is  of  as 
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much  importance  to  the  laborer  as  five  or  ten  are  to  the  clerk. 
!Nor  is  the  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  confined  to 
each  individual  exerting  himself,  but  the  surveillance  which 
men  would  keep  over  each  other,  the  anxiety  to  let  nothing 
go  to  loss  or  be  injured,  the  feeling  of  identity  of  interest 
witk  the  employer,  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  chief 
objections  urged  to  this  species  of  co-operation  are  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  on  the  proportion  of  profits  to  be  received  by 
such  laborers,  the  trouble  of  getting  rid  of  an  individual  who  has 
an  accruing  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  year,  the  likelihood 
of  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  be, 
according  to  our  existing  law,  partners  in  the  concern,  and  the 
irksome  necessity  of  communicating  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
business  to  such  a  number,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  them 
as  to  what  the  profits  of  the  year  really  amounted  to.  Now 
the  first,  which  is  really  the  great  difficulty  of  all  these  cases, 
and  one  the  most  severely  felt  by  a  capitalist,  might  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  as  if  a  capitalist  were  about  lending 
money  to  a  number  of  working  men  to  carry  on  business 
while  he  himself  should  remain  a  dormant  partner.  A  certain 
rate  of  interest  say  five  or  six  per  cent,  might  be  in  the  first 
place  guaranteed,  under  all  circumstances  to  the  capitalist. 
It  might  then  be  agreed  on,  what  proportion  of  the  profits  he 
should  receive,  although  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  upon  that 
subject,  some  difficulty  might  be  found ;  we  think  that  the 
working  man  would  be  liberal  in  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ement,  and  the  guaranteeing  of  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
would  put  the  capitalist  in  a  position  to  say  what  additional 
remuneration  he  should  receive  for  the  use  of  his  capital. 
Again,  the  improper  interference  of  some  of  the  ill-disposed 
workmen,  and  the  assertion  of  their  riglits  as  partners,  might 
very  easily  be  made  the  subject  of  legislative  provision,  abro- 
gating our  present  inconvenient  rule  of  partership,  to  that 
extent,  and  depriving  such  men  of  the  privilege  which  they 
would  now  have  of  bringing  the  whole  firm  into  Chancery, 
to  compel  an  account  if  their  claim  amounted  to  but  £5. 
The  taking  of  the  annual  accounts  might  be  delegated  to  some 
three  of  their  number,  to  be  elected  by  all  for  that  purpose, 
whose  auditing  should  exclude  all  question.  The  difficulty, 
however,  that  strikes  us,  is  not  so  much  the  inconvenieucies 
attending  such  a  system,  but  the  fact  that  from  the  existing 
law  of  partnership,  which  interferes  with  the  association  of 
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small  capitals,  the  large  capitalists  possess  undue  advantages, 
which  they  never  will  be  parties  to  deprive  themselves  of,  and 
without  their  aid  such  a  scheme  would  be  utterly  futile.  It 
is  true  that  amongst  them  there  are  as  benevolent  men  as  in  any 
class  of  the  community,  and  men  who  would  do  a  kindness  to 
the  needy  and  deserving ;  but  as  a  matter  of  business  and 
worldly  prudence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be 
active  in  depreciating  the  value  of  their  own  property,  or  de- 
priving themselves  of  power.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
workmen  should  be  at  liberty  to  invest  their  savings  in  the 
business  conducted  by  a  managing  capitalist,  the  great 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  in  which  the  profits 
were  to  be  divided  would  be  entirely  avoided,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  each  individual  investing  would  be  that  which  the 
sum  invested  by  him  bore  to  the  entire  capital  employed. 
We  agree  fully,  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  desirable,  as 
well  as  the  most  feasible  of  the  several  modes  of  co-operation 
su^ested,  and  a  short  bill  enacting  that  no  stipulation  for  a 
payment  to  workmen  of  a  share  of  profits,  either  as  wages  or 
in  the  shape  of  interest  on  the  money  invested  by  them  in  a 
concern,  should  entitle  them  to  the  interest  and  remedies  of 
partners,  but  that  all  differences  between  them  and  their 
employers  should  be  settled  in  the  mode  which  might  be  agreed 
upon  by  deed  to  be  subscribed  by  the  parties,  would  enable 
such  associations  to  be  formed.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
test  of  experience  in  other  countries,  especially  in  America,  has 
proved  such  co-operations  to  have  had  the  most  gratifying  results. 
It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  well-known  mills  at  Lowell,  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  condition  of  the  workpeople  there. 

The  carrying  on  of  manufactures  by  working  people  with  bor- 
rowed capital,  which  is  in  our  opinion  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  that  of  the  association  of  the  working  people  with  their 
own  funds — viz. :  that  in  large  manufactures  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business,  there  is  such  an  experience,  such  business 
abilities,  such  rapidity  of  action,  such  foresight  and  decision 
necessary  to  carry  it  on,  and  compete  successfully  with  other 
manufacturers,  as  could  not  be  hoped  for  either  from  a  man- 
aging body  of  the  working  men,  or  the  individual  they  would 
be  likely  to  select.  This  mode  has  been  tried  in  Paris  and 
proved  almost  a  complete  failure.  At  page  121,  Mr.  Morrison 
gives  the  following  extract  from  the  Constitutlonnely  of  August 
21st,  1852:— 
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"The  sum  voted  by  the  Assembly  was  8,000,000  francs,  but 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  2,950  francs.  The  number  of  associations 
among  which  this  was  divided  was  56,  of  which  30  were  in  Paris, 
and  26  in  the  departments.  Out  of  the  30  in  Paris,  27  were  con- 
tracted between  workmen  only,  and  3  between  masters  and  work- 
men  ;  while  in  the  departments  15  were  between  masters  and  work- 
men, and  11  between  workmen  only.  It  is  therefore  among 
associations  of  workmen  only,  that  the  plan  has  been  for  the  most 
part  tried.  The  30  Parisian  associations  comprised  434  members. 
Out  of  this  number,  194  were  formed  into  6  associations,  which 
received  178,000  francs,  while  the  240  others  formed  24  associations, 
which  received  612,000  francs ;  these  sums  represented  922  francs 
per  head  in  the  former  case,  and  2,250  francs  in  the  latter.  There 
was  one  association,  that  of  shawl  manufacturers,  which  had  only  18 
members,  which  received  200,000  francs,  or  at  the  rate  of  1 0,000  francs 
each.  Out  of  the  26  associations  in  the  departments,  the  15  which 
were  between  workmen  and  masters,  absorbed  on  an  average  80,000 
francs  each,  the  1 1  associations  between  workmen,  received  48,000 
francs,  of  which  300,000  francs  were  granted  to  2,  composed  of  silk- 
weavers,  at  Lyons.  What  is  now  the  situation  of  these  56  associa- 
tions, to  which  such  advantageous  conditions  were  granted,  from 
whom,  only  3  per  cent,  was  demanded,  when  the  loans  did  not  ex- 
ceed 25,000  francs,  and  5  per  cent,  when  they  were  more  considerable, 
who  were  only  subjected  to  an  annual  reimbursement  drawn  over  a 
period  of,  on  an  average  20  years,  and  managed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bear  only  very  lightly  on  the  first  years  of  the  undertaking? 

Some  have  swallowed  up  their  capital  without  producing  any  use- 
ful work  :  others  have  succeeded  in  selling  some  goods,  but  in  such 
small  quantities  that  the  general  expenses  have  not  been  lowered, 
and  in  both  cases  the  affair  has  been  a  failure.  Others  it  is  true 
present  inventories  where  the  profits  and  losses  about  balance,  and 
even  where  a  slight  profit  is  shewn^  but  unfortunately,  there  are 
many  illusions  in  the  calculations.  What  proves  besides  that  all 
these  associations  are  not  prosperous,  is  that  very  few  among  them 
enjoy  any  private  or  personal  credit.  Towards  the  middle  of  1851, 
18  establishments  which  had  received  589,000  francs,  had  ceased  to 
exist,  viz. : — 10  in  Paris,  representing  142,000  francs  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces representing  447,000  francs.  Thus  after  a  first  campaign,  18 
establishments  of  56  were  already  hors  de  combat ;  since  that  period 
12  fresh  revocations  of  loans  have  been  made,  amounting  to  365,000 
francs  ;  8  in  Paris,  for  a  sum  of  202,000  francs  ;  and  4  in  the  depart- 
ments for  1 63,000  francs.  Thus  30  establishments  are  in  a  state  of 
dissolution." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  favorable  account  of  the 
working  of  such  an  association  in  London ;  an  association, 
however,  rather  for  the  purposes  of  a  retail  trade,  than  of  a 
manufacture,  and,  therefore,  not  needing  those  requirements 
for  its  conduct,  that  more  extensive  establishments  would 
demand.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 850,  an  association  of 
benevolent  persons  subscribed  a  sum  of  £300,  to  enable  a 
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number  of  journeymen  tailors  to  work  on  their  own  account, 
and  thus  assist  to  relieve  the  distress  of  that  class  of  artizans, 
who  were  then  suffering  considerably  from  thrir  labor  market 
being  overstocked.  The  manager  of  the  institution  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  sat  in  1850,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
subject  of  investments  for  the  working  classes,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing  favorable  account  of  the  progress  of  the  association : — 

"  580,  Chairman.]  You  are  an  association  of  a  number  of  working 
tulors,  are  you  not  ?  There  are  at  present  34  of  us  ;  when  we  com- 
menced there  were  but  12,  about  three  months  i^o.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  those  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle on  labour  and  the  poor,  created  a  very  great  impression  on  the 
public  mind ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  well-disposed  towards 
the  working  classes,  met  with  a  few  working  men,  and  the  question 
was  asked,  *  what  can  be  done  not  only  to  rescue  the  working  classes, 
but  to  shew  them  what  they  can  do  themselves,  by  unity  and 
sobriety  ?*  And  believing  that  the  principle  of  association  was  a 
sound  one,  a  house  was  taken,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  was  guaranteed  for  the  use  of  the  association, 
£300,  that  was  all  the  capital.  We  issued  an  address  to  the  public  ; 
tbe  public  responded  to  that  appeal,  and  we  had  a  number  of  friends 
who  were  our  first  customers,  and  gradually  we  got  beyond  the 
circle  of  our  friends.  We  have  got  a  great  portion  of  the  public,  and 
the  working  men  of  different  trades  come  to  us  in  large  numbers. 
Though  we  have  been  only  three  months  at  work,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  we  found  that  we  had  a  clear  profit  of  £77  after  paying  all 
expenses,  and  paying  the  workmen  good  wages.  That  £77  we 
divided  into  thirds,  one  third  went  towards  paying  off  the  capital  we 
had  borrowed,  the  second  third  to  the  increase  of  the  stock,  and 
the  next  third  was  divided  among  the  workmen  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  The  difficulty  we  feel,  however,  is  this,  that  money  was 
lent  to  me,  and  I  am  the  party  responsible,  I  gave  a  bill  of  sale  and  I 
am  the  responsible  party.  The  workmen  are  not  responsible,  they 
might  breaJc  the  laws,  and  there  is  no  legal  power  that  could  hinder 
them,  that  is  as  we  understand  it  at  present.  They  say  we  are 
quite  willing  to  work  together  ;  we  are  willing  to  invest  our  savings 
to  strengthen  the  association,  and  to  assist  other  associations,  but  we 
think  that  working  men  ought  to  have  a  security  when  they  have 
done,  so  that  one  bad  man  or  some  bad  men  shall  not  take  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  law  now  offers  to  rob  them  of  their  savings. 

681.  You  want  a  mode  which  shall  prevent  any  of  those  who 
may  turn  out  from  taking  the  property  of  the  association  as 
partners,  and  shall  make  them  amenable  to  the  law  ?     Yes. 

562.  You  want  also  to  have  the  power  of  enforcing  those  rules 
which  you  may  form  among  yourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  your  association  ?  Yes,  if  we  had  the  protection  of  the  law,  so 
far  as  to  prevent  a  bad  man  from  robbing  the  association  ;  I  really 
think  that  is  the  great  difficulty. 
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585.  That  advance  may  be  considered  to  have  been  in  the  spirit 
of  kindness,  and  from  a  desire  to  serve  the  working  classes  rather 
than  as  an  investment  of  their  monev  ?  Yes,  but  there  would  be 
investments  if  there  were  security.  It  is  only  this  week  that  some 
of  our  men  came  to  me  and  said»  'here  is  a  soverei^  we  will  pay 
towards  the  capita],  i^nd  towards  and  for  the  association/  One  young 
man  who  had  saved  £15,  brought  it  and  he  said, '  I  have  confidence 
in  the  association,  I  will  trust  them  with  the  £15  ;'  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  working  men  who  would  do  the  same,  but  we  cannot 
give  them  security.  It  is  notorious  that  the  savings*  banks  are  not 
secure."* 

The  conclusion  which  we  should  therefore  draw  from  the 
above  apparently  conflicting  statements  are,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  extensive  manufacture  and  wholesale  trade,  asso- 
ciations of  the  working  men  would  be,  if  not  utterly  unfitted, 
yet  under  a  very  great  disadvantage  in  competing  with  firms 
conducted  by  shrewd,  active,  intelligent,  and  experienced 
men  of  business :  btit,  that  as  far  as  regards  retail  trades, 
which  do  not  require  for  their  conduct  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  knowledge  or  intelligence,  they  may  be 
very  successful.  We  would  therefore  hope,  that  as  far  as 
the  trifling  protection  asked  by  for  by  them  goes,  as  stated 
by  one  of  themselves,  the  Legislature  will  act  upon  the 
evidence  taken  before,  and  the  recommendations  given  by  the 
last  named  Committee.  The  cherished  prejudice  in  favor  of  un- 
limited liability  may  still  be  indulged,  while  conceding  this  small 
favor  to  associations  of  working  men — that  any  attempt  at 
fraud  upon  the  part  of  an  ill-disposed  or  dishonest  member, 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  speedy  redress  by  a  magistrate, 
and  that  any  difl'erences^  arising  should  be  referred  to 
some  inexpensive  tribunal,  provided  expressly  for  such  a 
purpose. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  enabling  the  working  classes 
to  associate  and  carry  on  trade  or  manufacture  on  their 
own  account,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  recommend  such 
associations,  even  did  they  serve  no  other  or  further  purpose ; 
by  permitting  it  we  shall  enable  them  to  see  that  they  are 
not  suflering  such  injustice  as  they  imagine,  at  the  hands  of 
their  employers;  that  the  average  profits  of  such  trades  or  manu- 
factures are  not  so  large  as  they  estimated  ;  and  they  will  thus 
have  before   their  eyes  an  unfailing  proof,  and   one  which 

*  See  **  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Select  Committee  on  Savings 
of  Middle  and  Working  Classes.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  Printed.  5th  July,  1850." 
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cannot  be  misnnderstood— which  will  shew  them  what   their 
labor  is  really  worth. 

It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  intention  here  to  offer  one  word, 
or  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  proposed 
measure  which  is  still  further  to  extend  the  suffrage,  and 
place  additional  power  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class. 
Though  some  efforts  have  been  of  late  made  and  are  making, 
it  cannot  be  disguised  that  we  have  grossly  neglected  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  that  we  have  not  cared  for  them, 
have  not  educated  them,  have  not  legislated  for  them  as  we 
should  have  done ;  that  they  have  been  used  by  parties  for 
party  purposes ;  that  as  a  class,  independent  of  politics,  or  party, 
they  have  been  ignored.  The  Reform  Bill  is  a  purely 
political  move,  and  regards  not,  though  it  may  have  some  effect 
upon,  the  elevation  of  the  working  class.  Sooner  or  later  they 
must  become  a  great  party  in  the  State,  and  exercise  an  immense 
power  for  evil  or  good.  There  are,  in  our  Constitution, 
sound  and  wholesome  principles  which  require  but  an  educated 
gaze  that  they  should  be  recognized  as  the  wisest  that  human 
wisdom  has  ever  yet  devised  or  man's  experience  tested ;  our 
institutions  require  but  an  educated  gaze  to  be  recognized  as 
those  under  which  the  greatest  amount  of  rational  liberty,  liberty 
aUke  from  the  despotism  of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  mob,  may  be 
enjoyed;  let  us  educate  that  class  from  whom  so  much  is 
dreaded  ;  let  us  care  for  them  ;  let  us  do  them  full  justice, 
not  for  the  sake  of  party  or  politics,  but  for  their  own 
sake  and  for  that  of  the  common  weal,  and  we  shall  find 
them  tlie  most  ardent  supporters-  and  the  boldest  defenders 
of  our  Constitution  and  or  our  laws. 
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PART  III. 

FIRST  PLAN  OP  "TALES  BY  THE  o'UARA  PAMILY/'  MICHAEL 
BANUl's  SHAEB  IN  THEM.  THEIR  DESIGN.  JOHN  BANIM^S 
MARRIAOB.  REMOVAL  TO  LONDON.  LETTERS.  HINTS  TO 
NOVELISTS.  UTERAEY  STRUGGLES.  LETTERS,  ILLNESS. 
LTTER/kEY  EMPLOYMENT.  ILLNESS  OF  MRS.  BANIM.  LOVE 
OP  HOME.  LETTERS.  PLAYS.  HIS  OPINIONS  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 
ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  CONNECTION 
WITH  DRURY-LANB  THEATRE.  LETTERS.  PROGRESS  OP  FIRST 
SERIES  OP  "TALES  BY  THE  o'haRA  FAMILY."  CONNECTION 
WITH  AilNOLD  AND  THE  ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE.  OPINIONS  OP 
KEAN,  MISS  KELLY,  WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  OTHERS. 
LETTERS.  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  GERALD  GRIFFIN.  THEIR 
FRIENDSHIP.  MISUNDERSTANDING  BBTWEEN  THEM.  LET- 
TERS. I LLNBSS.  PUBLISHES  "revelations  OP  THE  DBAD- 
AUVE;"  extracts.  OBTAINS  PUBLISHER  FOR  "TALES  BY 
THE  o'hARA  family.''      LETTERS. 

In  the  first  and  second  parts  of  this  Biography  of  John 
Banim,*  we  placed,  carefully  and  honestly,  before  the  reader, 
the  whole  life  of  the  man,  with  all  its  strength  and  weakness ; 
aU  its  love,  and  hope,  and  energy,  from  his  birth  to  his  twenty- 
fbarth  year, — and  we  closed  our  last  paper  by  recounting  the 
circumstances  and  facts  connected,  with  his  first  success  as  a 
Poet  and  as  a  Dramatist. 

Whilst  visiting  his  family,  after  the  production  of  Damon 
and  Pyikia9y  Banim  frequently  wandered  away  through  the 
lovely  scenery  of  the  county  Kilkenny ;  he  generally  resided, 
on  these  occasions,  with  some  friend  of  his  father,  and  was 
always  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Michael.  Few  counties 
in  Ireland  can  present  scenery  more  varied  or  picturesque  than 
Kilkennv.  Thomastown,  Jerpoint,  and  Kells,  possess  monu- 
ments of  older  days,  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  antiuuary  : 
Inistiogne,  and  Woodstock,  once  the  residence  of  the  authoress 
of  Psyche,  are  glowing  in  all  the  pride  of  leafy  loveliness ;  and 
every  feature  of  sylvan  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  proximity  of 
the  bright,  pure,  gentle-flowing  Nore.  Banim's  favorite  spot, 
amidst  these  scenes,  is  thus  described  in  The  Fetches : — 

•See  Irisb  Quarterly  Bbtisw,  Vol.  IV.  No.   U,  p.  270;   and 
Na  15,  p.  527. 
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"  It  rises  from  the  edge  of  the  Nore,  at  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Kilkenny,  into  curves  and  slopes,  hills  and  dales,  piles  of  rock,  and 
extensive  spreads  of  level  though  high  ground  ;  hills  and  dales  are 
thickly  or  wildly  planted  ;  and  mountain  streams,  made  rou^h  and 
interesting  by  the  stony  impediments  in  their  course,  seek  their  way 
through  the  bending  and  shivered  banks  and  fantastic  woods  ;  some- 
times leaping  over  an  unusually  steep  barrier.  The  waterfwls  send 
their  chafings  among  the  woods  and  hollows,  which  on  all  sides,  and 
at  a  distance,  reply  ;  and  these  voices  of  nature,  together  with  the 
nearly  similar  noise  of  the  rustling  trees«  or  the  crackling  of  their 
knotted  arms  in  the  blast,  are  the  only,  or  the  overmastering  sounds 
that  disturb  the  solitude. 

Extrinsic  interest  has  lately  attached  to  this  fine  scenery,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  the  last  residence  on  earth  of  a  lady  not 
unknown  in  the  literary  world.  In  fact,  the  present  proprietor  is  a 
Mr.  Tighe  ;  and  here  the  gentle  author  of  '  Psyche,'  that  ^ntle- 
man's  aunt  by  marriage,  breathed  the  last  notes  of  her  femininely 
sweet  song,  and  the  last  breath  of  a  life  she  was  almost  too  good 
and  pure  to  have  longer  breathed,  in  a  bad  and  gross  world.  Here 
she  sang,  in  sighings  of  the  heart,  her  last  melancholy  farewell  to  the 
'  Odours  of  Spring*  ;  and,  alas,  the  flowers  she  addressed  had  not 
wasted  their  perfume  till  they  were  tranplanted  to  her  grave.  A 
beautiful  girl,  long  the  humble  prot^e^e  of  the  minstrel,  culled  them 
with  her  young  hands,  and  in  recollection  of  notes  that  the  silent 
tongue  had  once  murmured,  placed  them  on  her  bed  of  clay,  and 
thus  in  the  tears  of  beauty  and  of  youthful  sorrow,  they  were  there 
nurtured.  The  grave  is  one  of  many  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
village  that  skirts  the  domain.  The  river  runs  smoothly  by.  The 
ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  that  have  been  partially  converted  into  a 
church,  reverently  throw  their  mantle  of  tender  shadow  over  it : 
simple  primroses  and  daisies  now  bloesom  round.  It  is  a  place  for 
the  grave  of  a  poetess. 

But,  when  Tresham  visited  this  district,  it  had,  for  him,  the  single 
yet  abundant  interest  of  its  own  beauty.  Even  as  he  approached  it, 
the  introductory  scenery  grew  fair  and  enchanting.  The  coimtry 
outside  of  Kilkenny  was  uniform  ;  but  at  last,  from  the  highest 
point  of  a  rough,  mountain -road,  his  eye  was  at  once  flung  over  a 
semicircular  extent  of  hill,  dell,  and  mountain,  broken  into  every 
desirable  shape  of  the  picturesoue,  and  thrown  and  tossed  about,  as 
if  in  the  awful  sportiveness  or  the  creating  hand.  Hill  bestrode 
hill,  the  g^uardian  eiants  of  the  race  appearing  pale  and  mysterious 
in  the  distance  ;  while  through  the  miost,  in  the  depths  of  a  spaoioufl 
valley,  the  lady  Nore  curved  on  her  graceful  course. 

It  was  the  first  approach  of  an  unusually  fine  evening  in 
September,  and  the  red  sun,  setting  over  an  extreme  vista  at 
Tresham *s  back,  lackered  all  the  opposite  scene  with  gold ;  pro- 
ducing, at  the  same  time,  those  stretching  shadows  that  muie  evening 
the  painter's  best  hour  for  the  study  of  his  ohiaro^scuro.  At  every 
turn  of  this  road  the  scene  only  changed  into  another  mode  of 
beauty.  From  a  nearer  point  appeared  the  lowly  village  of  Inisti. 
og^e  ;  a  few  white  cottages,  glintmg,  like  white  stones,  at  the  bases. 
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and  in  the  mighty  embrace  of  bills,  riobly  planted.  It«  ligbtand 
not  inelegant  bricl^  s^ned  the  crystal  rirer,  ffronps  and  groopi  of 
trees  massing  behind  it ;  and,  over  all,  the  hign  grounds  of  Wood- 
ttook  risinff  m  continued  and  variegated  foliage.  Tears  of  pleasure 
filled  Tre^am's  eyes.  He  felt  it  was  himninees  to  live  in  so  fair  a 
world ;  alas  I — he  ei^oyed  the  scene  as  ir  ne  had  been  doomed  to 
enjoy  it.*^ 

Amidst  these  quiet  haunts,  Bamm  loved  to  linger. 
The  first  round  of  life's  great  ladder  of  fame  was,  he  fancied, 
passed^  and  the  jostling  crowd  who,  panting  and  eager, 
thronged  its  foot,  were  no  longer  to  be  feared ;  and  day  dreams, 
such  as  only  the  young  poet  knows,  made  bright  and  joyous 
the  hopeful  musings  of  that  autumn  after  he  had  seen 
'^  one  of  his  sky-rockets  go  oB"  It  was  not  that  he  felt 
unwilling  still  to  labor,  and  fast,  and  watch,  and  wait.  Fame 
to  him  was  like  that  image  of  Love  in  Gondibert — and  made  all 
and  everything  bright  and  sunny — 

''As  if  the  thing  beloved  were  all  a  Saint, 
And  every  place  she  entered  were  a  shrine." 
The  sad  times  of  walking  about  the  streets  for  lack  of  lodg- 
ing— of  "  whistling  for  want  of  a  dinner,"  were  past — but  the 
strong  will,  the  earnest  love  of  literature,  were  true  and  daring 
as  ever.  Plays,  Essays,  Novels,  and  Poems  were  designed, 
and  talked  over,  with  Michael,  who  was  the  confident  now  as 
ever. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  genius  which  constitutes 
the  Dramatist  is  nearly  akin  to  that  which  forms  the  Novelist ; 
and  in  discussing  the  plans  of  his  future  life  with  his  brother, 
Banim  resolved  to  make  his  next  venture  as  a  writer  of  Irish 
fiction.  At  this  period,  1821,  Miss  Edgeworth  was  in  the 
full  possession  of  the  public  taste  as  the  best  and  only  Irish 
novdist.  That  reputation  which  she  had  obtained  through 
the  Tales  ofFcahuniahU  Ltfe^  and  through  the  Moral  Tales, 
was  out-topped  by  the  success  of  the  Essay  on  Irish  BullSy  and 
of  CktstU  Baekrent,  These,  however,  were  but  the  elegant  draw- 
ing-room portraitures  of  Irish  life  and  character,  which  might 
be  represented  in  conjunction  with  the  performances  of  that 
&mou8  bear,  in  She  Stoops  to  Chnquer,  who  only  "  danced  to 
the  genteelesttunes.'^  They  wanted  vigor  and  individuality,  and 
were  entirely  deficient  in  that  dramatic  power,  without  which 
any  (most  of  all  an  Irish)  novel  must  be  weak.  Admirably  as 
Miss  Edgeworth's  genius  might  qualify  her  for  the  composition 

•  See  •*  Tales  By  The  0»Hara  Family,**  Vol.  U.  p.  362.    Ed.  1825. 
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of  her  inimitable  fictions  inculcating  moral  precepts ;  excellentlj 
as  she  might  construct  that  most  difficult  of  literary  labors — a 
story  foi;  children;  or  for  young  people^ — she  wanted  many^  very 
many  attributes' peculiar  tothat  phaseof  genios  which  can  obtain, 
and  keep  secure,  the  title  ottAe  Irish  novelist  Banim  knew  well 
that  his  country-woman  possessed  ability  of  a  very  high,  and 

!)olished  order ;  he  felt  that  in  entering  upon  the  world  of 
iterature  as  a  writer  of  Irish  fiction,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
take  his  place  beside>  if  not  above  one  who  enjoyed  all  that 
strength  which  is  derived,  in  literary  matters,  from  a  pre-occu- 
patiou  in  the  public  mind.  He  was  fully  impressed  with  all 
the  might  and  force  of  these  facts,  but  Sir  Walter  was  his  ideal 
of  a  National  Novelist;  than  this  ideal  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
similar than  that  discoverable  in  the  style  and  tone  of  the  works 
of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Banim  had  known  the  people  of  whom 
he  desired  to  write  from  childhood ;  he  wished,  like  Gait,  to 
draw  his  scenes  and  plots  from  the  characters  and  events  fur- 
nished by  the  every  day  world  around  him.  As  we  shall, 
hereafter,  in  this  portion  of  his  biography,  learn,  he  thought 
that  from  the  body  of  his  acquaintances,  the  "  studies''  for  many 
novels  might  be  made.  The  scenery  of  his  native  county,  and 
various  portions  of  his  native  city,  were  to  form  his  still  life — 
they  but  required  careful  description,  to  become  the  external 
nature  of  his  fictions.  The  human  nature  he  would  find  in 
the  humor,  in  the  pathos,  iu  the  tender  hearts,  or  in  the  wild 
fierce  passions  of  tlie  Irish  peasant. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Boman  Catholics  were  just  com ' 
mencing  to  make  their  chains  "clank  o'er  their  rags;'' 
the  battle  agaiust  Tithes  was  being  fought;  O'Conneil 
had  not,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  "lapsed;"  the  reign  of 
Captain  Bock  was  flourishing,  and  all  the  wild  nature 
of  the  people  was  aroused.  Banim*s  feelings  were  in  unison 
with  those  which  actuated  the  great  mass  of  his  country- 
men. In  religion  and  in  politics  he  was  with  them ;  Tithes 
were  an  abomination;  the  Established  Church  an  incubus; 
the  Penal  Laws  were  meant  solely  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  faith,  as  a  religious  creed,  and  thinking  thus, 
Banim  resolved  to  attempt  that  which  many  others  have  tried 
to  accomplish — to  raise  the  national  character  in  the  estima- 
tion of  other  lands,  by  a  portrayal  of  the  people  as  they  really 
were,  but  at  the  same  time  to  vmdicate  them  from  the  charges 
of  violence  and  bloodthirstiness,  by  showing,  in  the  course  of 
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iUe  fiction,  the  various  causes  which  he  supposed  concurred  to 
draw  fortb^  and  foster  these  evil  qualities.      He  fancied  that 
of  the  lawlessness  of  the  peasant  he  could  discover  the  actuat- 
ing principle,  in  that  bitter  thought  of  Shyloch^  which  teaches 
that  those  oppressed  will  in  their  turn  oppress ;  and  he  longed 
to  be  their  champion.     The  Irishman  had  been  the  blunderer 
of  the  stage  for  years— ^his  stupidity  being  only  equalled  by 
his  vulgarity  and  coarseness : — not  alone  on  the  stage  was  he 
misrepresented — the  novelists  had  likewise  held  him  up  to 
ridicule — he  was  their  butt  or  their  adventurer — a  species  of 
co-mingled    Gil   Bias   and   Fanillo    Gonzales — speaking    a 
barbarous  EugUsh  with  a  most  abominable  brogue — and  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  drama  or  of  fiction^  the  only  moderately 
fair  portraiture,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Tales  By  The 
CfHara  Family,  of  an  Irishman^  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^^V 
Callaghan  CfBraUagkan  of  MackJin's^  Love-a-la-Mode,  and  in 
the  Sir  Lucius  ff  Trigger  of  The  Rivals.      Whether  Banim 
knew  these  mistakes  of  former  writers,  or  whether  he  was 
incited  in  his  project  by  the  success  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  is 
now  a  question  of  little  moment.  Doubtless  he  knew  that  half 
the  merit  of  Sir  Walter's,  wonderful  fictions  consisted  in  their 
nationalitv,  their  naturalness,  and  their  truthfulness.  Fielding, 
and  Smollett,  and  Macklin,  had  caricatured  the  Scottish  charac- 
ter in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  adopted  towards  our 
own  countrymen ;  yet  despite  the  ridicule  of  the  older  wits, 
Scottish  character  will  be  truly  understood,  and  from  Oldbuck 
and  Dumbiedikes  ;  from  Baillte  Nichol  Jarvie — ''rest  and  bless 
him/'  and  Caleb  Balderston — ^firom  BobBoyoxiAJeanieBeanSy 
from  all  so  dissimilar,  and  yet  so  Scottish  in  their  individuality, 
the  world  has  learned  to  know  Scotland,  in  her  people,  and  to 
accomplish  such  a  work  as  this  for  Ireland,  was  the  great  aim 
of  Banim's  efforts — the  object  which  from  this  period,  and  at 
all  after  times,  was  ever  honestly  before  him.     We  are  here 
writing  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  become  an  Irish 
novelist,  and  are  now  but  recording  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
projected  works, — hereafter  we  shall,  in  the  proper  place,  dis- 
cuss the  various  topics  connected  with  the  tone  and  style  of 
composition  marking  these  excellent  fictions. 

Much  as  fianim  longed  to  become  the  novelist  of  Ireland, 
yet  knowing  the  great   difficulties   to    be   encountered   and 

*  For  a  memoir  of  Macklin,  see  Irish  Quarterly  Beyiew,  Vol.  III. 
Ko.  12,  p.  857. 
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surmounted^  he  hesitated,  and  feared^  and  doubted.  Whilst 
roaming  through  the  demesne  of  Woodstock,  whilst  revelling 
mentally  amongst  the  various  scenes  of  sylvan  loveliness  of 
the  landscapes  around  Inistic^ue,  he  spoke  of  all  his  hopes 
and  fears  to  his  brother  Michael.  Michael  was  all  courage 
and  trustful  aspiration.  From  the  neriod  at  which  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Buchanan  s  "  English  Academy/'* 
he  had  been  engaged  in  business  as  an  assistant  to  his  father. 
Ue  had  been,  as  we  already  seen,  the  constant  correspondent 
and  adviser  of  John :  he  knew  little  of  books,  but  much 
of  the  men  who  formed  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  These  were 

Srecisely  the  men  who  were  to  make  up  the  characters  of 
ohn's  projected  noveb.  Michael  urged  his  brother  to  pro- 
ceed :  he  knew  nothing  of  the  literary  jealousies,  the  carp- 
ing, the  injustice  which  must  be  encountered  in  working  one^s 
way  4)0  the  public  eye.  He  believed  in  John's  genius ;  he 
had  gloried  in  bis  progress ;  he  had  been  his  confident  in  his 
unhappy  first  love  ;t  he  had  been  his  nurse  in  the  long  and 
terrible  sickness  succeeding  the  death  of  Anne  D  ;  and 
now  he  was  his  best  and  truest  friend,  for  he  kept  him 
firmly  fixed  to  one  plan,  of  many,  promising  auocess.  They 
talked  of  plots  and  scenes;  they  repeated  old  stories,  and 
criticized  their  adaptability  for  the  novel  or  romance  ;  and 
thus  Michael  became  confirmed  in  his  estimate  of  his  brother^s 
genius,  and  John  learned  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  judgement,  and  kind,  but  honest  criticism  of  Michael. 
And  he  learned  more  :^n  discussing  their  plans,  and  in 
relating  the  country  tales  that  seemed  most  suited  for  John's 
purpose,  Michael  related  one  particular  story  so  well>  so 
clearly,  so  graphically,  and  with  so  genuine  a  pathos,  that 
John  determined  upon  venturing  all  his  hopes  of  success  in 
an  Irish  Novel — a  novel  to  be  written  in  separate  tales— one, 
at  least,  of  which  should  be  written  by  Michael — and  thus, 
amid  the  green  fields  of  Inistiogue,  were  the  Tales  By  The 
ffHara  Family  planned,  and  a  joint  system  of  writing  com- 
menced, which  rivalled  in  popularity  the  Canterbury  Tales  of 
the  Sisters  Lee.     Michael  was  unwilling  to  join  his  brother 

•  See  Irisb  Quabterlt  Review,  Vol.  IV.  No.  14,  p.  278.    Art. 
'*  John  Banim.    Parti." 

\  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  IV.  No.   14,  p.  296.    Art. 
♦•  John  Banim.    Tart  1.*' 
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in  this  plan ;  he  doubted  his  ability ;  a  book^  and  printers, 
were  awful  things  in  his  eyes — but  John  insisted — implored : 
he  would  correct ;  he  would  be  in  London,  Michael  would 
Bene  him  by  shortening  his  work — the  "  fiUing  stufT^  of  the 
volumes  would  be  supplied  by  Michael's  story  if  it  served  no 
other  purpose;  the  story  was  a  good  one, — he  might  depend 
on  John's  judgment  for  the  truth  of  the  opinion,  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed  that  each  should  commence  composing 
forthwith,  Michael  to  write  the  story  he  had  told  to  John, 
John  to  prepare  the  other  tales  necessary  to  complete  the 
ordinaiT  three  volumes — and  each  was  to  submit  his  work 
to  the  judgement  and  correction  of  the  other. 

This  joint  plan  having  been  arranged,  another  joint  plan 
was  to  be  undertaken,  in  which  John  was  to  appear  as  chief 
actor.  In  his  wanderings  around  the  neighbourhood  of 
Inistiogue  he  had  selected,  as  his  chief  resting  place,  the]iouse 
of  John  Euth  of  Cappagh,  a  very  old  and  steady  friend  of  his 
father.  John  Euth  was  what  is,  or  used  to  be,  called  a 
'' gentleman  farmer  ;''  one  of  those  who  with  good  land  and 
low  rents  made  up  the  somewhat  spendthrift  race  of  Irish 
"strong  farmers."  His  house  was  well  built,  and 
warmly  thatched ;  it  had  its  fool ;  its  lame  cook ;  its  herd  of 
hangers  on ;  its  guests  whose  days  were  idleness  and  whose 
nights  were  too  frequently  drunken  revels.  He  was  amongst 
the  last  of  his  class,  and  as  many  of  our  readers  in  this  age 
of  staid,  sober.  Incumbered  Estates  purchased  farms  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  causes  which  conduced  to  make  Irish 
"gentlemen  farmers,"  incumbered  landholders,  we  here  insert 
from  TAe  Nowlans,  Banim's  sketch  of  Aby  Nowlan,  the 
original  being  a  cousin  and  neighbour  of  John  £uth  : — 

''He  was  the  first  Roman  Oatholic  'ffentleman  farmer'  of  the 
district,  inheriting,  almost  undividedly,  the  profit  rents  of  manj 
farms  taken  from  time  to  time  by  his  father,  at  very  low  terms  and 
on  very  long  leases,  tilled  and  caltivated  with  skill  and  industry,  and 
at  last  brought  to  such  perfection,  as  on  his  death-bed  to  leave  the 
premature  old  man  the  willing  of  almost  a  real  estate  of  about  one 
thousand  a  year.  And,  by  the  will  he  made,  old  Nowlan  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  the  importance  of  his  acquisitions :  for,  in 
imitation  of  the  proprietors  of  real  estates  around  him,  he  would 
have,  in  his  eldest  son,  a  representative  also ;  while  three  other 
sons,  Daniel  among  tlie  number,  were  left  but  scantily  portioned  ; 
Murrough,  the  second,  being  apprenticed  to  a  sadler  m  Limerick, 
and,  when  out  of  his  time,  turned  off  to  shift  for  himself  upon  three 
hundred  pounds  and  a  blessing ;  Davy,  the  third,  similarly  disposed 
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of  '  in  the  grocery  line  ;*  and  Daniel,  the  youngest,  ^voured,  at  the 
same  rent  under  which  the  old  man  himself  held  it,  with  a  lease  of 
part  of  the  eround  on  which  we  now  see  him  living  and  thriving, 
and  which,  mdeed^  was  the  hegmning  of  his  prosperity. 

In  fact,  a  gentleman,  <  a  real  gentleman,'  old-NowlaU'Wxmld  leave 
behind  him  in  the  person  of  <  l£asther  Aby  ;*  and  H  was-  Qot  by  in- 
dependence alone,  but  by  education  and  accomplibhments  too,  he 
sought  to  confer  ihis  character.  For  himself,  who  nad  the'  makineof 
the  estate,  with  his  own  two  hands,  late  and  early,  through  fair  weather 
and  foul,  <the  lamin*  would  have  been  no  use  to  him,  and  might 
have  proved  an  injury;  but  the  son  who  was  to  get  all  ready  made  to 
hi$  hand  and  live  the  life  of  any  gentleman  upon  it,  why  it  well  became 
him  to  put  something  besides  his  mark  to  a  lease  or  a  receipt,  and 
to  be  able  to  read  any  book  that  might  come  in  the  way,  and  to 
keep  his  accounts  in  *  pin-writin,*  rather  than  on  ^  a  tally,*  and  t4> 
have  a  word  in  his  cheek  before  the  best  in  the  land ;  nay,  to 
understand  the  soggarth's  Latin  itself,  and  not  *  to  have  it  thruo 
away  upon  him,  like  a  cow  or  a  horse.' 

But  old  Nowlan's  endeavours,  in  this  second  view,  were  not  as 
successful  as  his  previous  industry ;  he  found  it  easier  to  make  a 
thousand  a  year  K>r  his  son,  than  to  make  that  son  a  scholar  or  a 

fentleman.  In  vain  did  h«  send  him  to  the  best  schools  in 
limerick  ;  *  Masther  Aby'  either  learned  nothing  in  them,  or  did 
not  stay  in  them  long  enough  to  learn  any  thing.  Sometimes  he 
was  turned  home,  like  an  incurable  out  of  an  hospital ;  sometimes  he 
came  home  of  his  own  accord,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  or 
showing  the  least  change  ih  4  face  'always,  from  youth  to  old  age, 
unchangeable,  sat  down, to  dinner  in  ms  father's  parlour;  and, 
more  than  once  when  the  old  fellow  thought  that  by  dint  of  a  good 
horsewhip,  he  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  return  to  his 
'  schoolin,*  that  is,  when  after  a  sound  floggmg  he  had  shut  the  door 
in  his  face,  *  the  joung  master'  has  been  discovered,  months  after, 
quietly  passing  his  days  under  the  roof  of  some  distant  tenant ;  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  sleeping ;  whenever  it  was  possible,  riding  a  horse  ; 
and  scarcely  ever  opening  his  heavy-lipped  mouth  to  a  creature 
around  him. 

In  wrath  and  stern  resolve,  old  Nowlan  fell  upon  a  plan,  suggested 
by  an  action  he  had  seen  performed  by  the  blockhead  himself.  At 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  Aby  was  well  skilled  in  dogs  of  all  degree, 
and  there  was  a  certain  pointer  of  his  kennel  which  took  an  objection 
to  breakfast  on  *  stirabout,'  just  at  the  very  time,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  the  animal's  real  or  supposed  state  of  body,  stirabout 
was  deemed,  by  good  judges,  its  best  diet.  So  soon  as,  after 
repeated  efforts,  Aby  saw  that  the  dog  would  not  share  the  break- 
fast of  its  brother-and'Sister  does,  he  was  observed  silently  to  un- 
chain it,  lead  it  out  into  the  middle  of  the  yard,  secure  it  to  a  large 
stone,  place  before  it  a  platter  of  the  objectionable  food,  stand  by 
until  a  reasonable  time  was  afforded  for  dog  or  man  to  fotm  a 
decided  opinion,  and  then  flog  it  with  a  steady  hand,  again  adjust 
the  platter,  again  stand  inactive,  again  flog,  flog,  and  so  continue, 
until  some  kinder-hearted  person  beguiled  him  from  his  employment^ 
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'  or  until  his  father^  at  last  recognising  the  matter,  came  out  with 
another  horsewhip  in  hif  hand>  not  for  the  dog,  but  for  the  dog's 
master. 

And  on  this  hint,  old  Nowlan  acted  in  resolute  prosecution  of  his 
plan  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  scholar.  Mounting  a  good  horse,  he 
rode,  not  to  the  ablest,  but  to  the  severest  pedagogue  in  Limerick, 
and  proposed  an  unusual  pension  for  Aby*s  board  and  education, 
on  the  following  provisioes ;  that,  first,  Aby  should  get  neither 
breakfast  nor. dinner  until  he  had  previously  breakfasted  'dacently* 
on  his  morning  and  afternoon  tasks,  or  else  upon  three  distinct 
whippings,  morning  and  evening;  second,  that,  to  prevent  elope- 
ment during  the  day,  he  should  be  chained  by  the  neck  and  leg  to  a 
block  of  wood  sufficiently  large  and  heavy  to  hinder  him  from 
running,  or  even  walking  fast ;  and,  thirdly,  that  to  euard  against 
the  like  accident  at  night,  all  his  clothes,  except  his  shirt,  should  be 
taken  from  him,  as  he  lay  down  in  bed,  and  not  restored  until  the 
chain  and  log  were  in  waiting  for  readjustment  at  the  hour  of 
getting  up:  'an  if  the  bouchal  won't  ate  his  stirabout  now,'  said 
old  Nowlan,  when  the  bargain  was  ended>  and  Aby  regularly  installed 
in  his  log  and  fetter^,  '  why,  he  may  just  folly  his  own  likins.'-^And, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  arrangement,  and  the 
tmremitting  watchfulness  and  attentions  of  the  j>edagogue,  '  the 
bouchal'  did  contrive  to  '  folly  his  own  likins :'  for,  upon'a^winter'*s 
morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  his  father 
had  left  him  in  the  school,  a  vision  of  '  the  ^oiing  masther','  habited 
solely  in  a  drsggle-tailed  shirt,  appeared  walking  up  to  the  house,  just 
as  the  old  farmer  was  on  his  way  to  a  fair  at  Nenagh  ;  so  they  met 
in  the  little  avenue,  and  Aby's  first  salute  from  his  affectionate 
parent  was  a  lash  across  his  shoulders,  at  which,  wincing  somewhat, 
he  turned  down  the  avenue  again,  and  showed  symptoms  of  a  retreat 
to  a  tenant's  house ;  but  the  father  spurring  his  horse,  intercepted, 
and  by  words  and  continued  lashes,  exhorted  him  into  the  Limerick 
road,  kept  him  in  it  for  miles,  always  foiling  his  efforts  to  double  tp 
the  right  or  left,  until,  as  Limerick  came  in  view,  Abv,  roused  to  a 
dogged  despair,  rushed  through  a  gap,  down  a  descent  to  the 
Smmnon,  gained  the  river's  ei^e  before  his  father  could  baffle  his 
sudden  movement,  plunged  headlong  in,  and,  as  he  had  ever  been 
too  lazy  to  learn  to  swim,  would  most  certainly  have  been  drowned, 
but  that  a  fisherman's  cot  paddled  to  his  assistance,  picked  him  up, 
and  returned  him  to  the  arms  of  his  now  afflicted  and  remorseful 
parent. 

This  was  his  last  trial.  From  this  day  out,  Aby  never  saw  the 
loathsome  interior  of  a  school ;  thoup^h,  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
ins  dreams  often  surrounded  him  with  its  villanous  circumstantiality. 
Old  Nowlan,  in  addition  to  his  caution  of  his  former  pertinacity, 
consoled  his  heart  with  various  reflections ;  such  as,  when  he  was 
cross — 'hard  to  make  afsillc  purse  out  iv  a  sow's  ear; — hard  to 
dhraw  blood  from  a  turnip  ;  wan  proposes,  God  disposes :'  or,  when 
he  recollected  that  Aby  could  indeed  write  a  tolerably  fair  h:uid,  and 
read  a  book  without  much  coughing  and  hemming,  and,  fair  time 
being  allowed,  and  no  hurry-^work  out   a  sum  upon  a  slate  to  the 
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effect  of — <  what  would  six  sacks  of  wheat  come  to  at — the  sack  ?' 
and  find  out  London  and  Dublin  upon  any  map  he  was  used  to,  with 
other  considerable  thines  ; — whj,  when  the  old  man  took  this  to 
mind,  he  would  comfort  nimself  with — '  half  a  loaf  is  betther  nor  no 
bread  ; — take  an  inch  if  you  can't  get  an  eil ; — ^too  much  of  one  thing 
is  good  for  nothing  ;'  kc.  &o. 

The  stupid  harmlessness  of  Aby's  character  had  further  influence 
on  the  natural  feelings  of  the  parent :  *  avoch^  poor  boy,  there 
wasn't  a  bit  of  bad  in  him  ;  an'  the  heart  was  in  the  right  place, 
any  how  ; — an'  he  was  no  sich  omadhaun,  neither ;  smooth  water 
runs  deep :  he  could  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  another  :  he 
knew  more  nor  a  cow  did  of  a  bad  shillin* ;  lave  him  to  himself; 
jist  let  well  enough  alone  ;  you'll  nerer  see  him  atin'  pavin*-stones 
for  phayties ;' — and  in  time,  this  negative  admiration  amounted  to 
real  love ;  even  of  the  dolt's  clumsy  person,  set  features,  and  starine 
eyes,  the  father  became  fond ;  nor  was  Aby's  taciturnity  any  check 
on  their  flre-side  communions  ;  for,  just  as  one  can  talk  for  hours 
to  a  dog,  in  imajrinary  replv  to  its  set  gaze,  or  the  wagging^  of  its  tail, 
old  Nowlan  easily  managed  long  conferences  with  his  eldest  son. 

In  a  word,  *  Masther  Aby'  was  a  mere  animal  of  a  very  inoffensive, 
and  perhaps  amiable  class  ;  not  a  fool,  that  gives  no  idea  of  him ; 
an  animal  is  the  word.  An  animal  with  an  animal's  wants,  and 
with  no  mental  stimulus  to  strive  for  any  thing  beyond  ^eir  grati- 
fication ;  and  with  an  animal's  passions,  of  course.  For  example ; 
he  was  but  eighteen  when  one  of  his  father's— (dairv*mwds  we  were 
about  to  sav,  out  that  it  involves  a  usual  contradiction,)— one  of  his 
father's  dairy-women,  then,  went  to  the  priest  to  make  a  certain 
acknowledgment  in  which  he  was  concerned ;  within  the  next  year 
old  Nowlan  became  the  grandsire  of  two  more  children,  by  different 
mothers;  soon  after  his  death,  'the  new  masther,'  at  five-and- 
twenty,  had  installed  in  his  kitchen,  as  servants,  those  three  women, 
while  a  finer  lady  played  sultana  over  them  all,  and  the  sultan's 
visits  were  known  to  be  extended  to  the  dwellings  of  more  than 
one  other  pretty  woman,  girl  or  wife,  on  his  farms ;  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  whole  set,  with  their  whole  brood,  were  to  be  found 
ejected  out  of  his  house  or  their  father's  houses,  and  established,  rent 
free,  and  more  than  that,  in  separate  cottages,  all  around,  while  a 
new  and  younger  set,  still  with  a  temporary  •  Mrs.  Nowlan,' supplied 
their  places,  only,  in  turn  to  share  their  destinv ;  and  this  system, 
until  about  fifty,  when  we  have  most  to  do  with  him,  '  Masther  Aby*, 
as  all  the  country-people  of  his  own  age,  or  older,  still  called  him, 
formally  kept  up  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear,  resulting 
from  it,  this  was  the  system  that  gave  cause  for  some  of  the  doubts 
expressed  by  the  neighbours  as  to  John  Nowlan's  chance  of  being 
much  the  better  of  an  adoption  into  the  graces  of  his  tmde. 

Other  domestic  courses  added  to  such  doubts.  Aby  Nowlan  had, 
in  common  with  his  father,  an  ambition  to  be  thought  a  gentleman ; 
but  he  manifested  it  in  a  tamer  and  more  slavish  way  than  his  father 
would  have  done.  To  wear,  like  *  Square  Adams,'  (meaning  Squire 
Adams)  of  '  Mount-Nelson,' — (or  some  such  ridiculous  name  con- 
ferred  on  a  bit  of  barren  ground  once  called  Killavochery,  or  Bally- 
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brochlehiot  or  Coolkvoorlicb,  and  still  snrroanded  by  similar 
ones)-— to  wear  like  him,  who  was  the  county  magistrate,  before 
mentioned*  a  very  blue  shininfir  coat  with  very  bright  buttons,  a 
canary-coloured  waistcoat,  top -boots,  and  fawn.coloured  small- 
elothes  ;  to  ride,  like  him,  a  good  hunter  to  every  hunt,  and  like 
him,  and,  especially,  to  him,  and  his  nine  sons,  and  score  friends,  to 
l^ve  great  meat  dinners,  and  *  lashins*  of  claret,  port  and  sherry, 
and  all  in  the  timid  hope  of  being  recognized  as  the  boon-companion, 
and  no  more,  of  a  man  of  less  actual  wealth,  and  of  no  more  actual 
rank  than  himself ;  this  was  the  weak,  mean,  and  superfluous  wav  in 
which  stupid  Aby  Nowlan  tried  to  become  a  gentleman.  And,  to 
his  heart's  oontent,  the  '  quality'  allowed  him  to  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  day  after  day,  niffht  after  night,  *  Square'  Adams,  and  his 
ranting  and  roaring,  cursing  and  swearing,  sons  and  cousins,  friends 
and  followers, — (himself  as  great  a  roarer  and  blasphemer  as  any 
amon^  them)  would  hondur  *  the  bachelor's  house'  with  their  noise, 
voracity,  guxzling  and  drunkenness ;  while  *  Mrs.  Nowlan'  had  a 
numerous  circle  to  tea  above  stairs,  the  masther  gloated,  with 
staring  eyes,  and  with  scarce  a  word  in  his  cheek,  on  all  this  glory, 
in  the  parlour ;  so  that  his  oaodle  thus  lighted  at  both  ends  blazed 
away  nunously."  • 

John  Knth  had  been  unlike  hb  ooosin,  the  original  of  this 
sketch ;  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard,  but  he  had  been  some- 
what unfortunate  in  his  forming  speculations,  and  be  was  not  the 
man  to  raise  himself  into  competence  when  he  had  once  fallen 
from  its  position.  But  in  the  incident  of  Banim's  life  which  we 
are  about  to  relate,  this  circumstance  weighed  lightly  with  him. 
John  Ruth  had  three  daughters — all  pretty,  and  well 
educated  for  their  position  in  life.  Banim,  as  their  father's 
guest,  was  frequently  their  companion  :  he  was  not  the  fiery- 

souled  adorer  of  the  days  when  he  wooed  Anne  D ;  the 

hard  and  iron  reahties  of  his  life  in  Dublin  had  taught  him,  that 
love  which  begins  without  calculating  upon  mutton  chops, 
lodgings  and  coal,  is  likely  to  expire  in  the  daily  struggle  for  the 

I)roouring  of  these  necessaries — ^yet  he  was  ardent  enough  to 
ove  the  youngest  daughter  of  his  host — even  though  she  were 
dowerless.  He  had  known  Ellen  Euth  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  when  he  told  her  that  he  loved  her.  He  did  not  ask 
her  then  to  marry  him  ;  he  left  Kilkenny  for  Dublin ;  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  proposed  testimonial  commemorative 


•  See  ••  The  Nowlans,"  Vol.  1  p.  39.  Ed.  1827.  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  Banim  has  introduced  his  wife's  family  name  :~for 
example,  in  **  The  Fetches,**  he  gives  the  name  Buth  to  his  heroine 
••  Anne."  * 
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of  the  visit  of  George  the  Fourth  to  Ireland,*  and  after 
arranging  his  affairs  in  Dublin,  preparatory  to  removing  to 
L9:ii(}on,  he  returned  in  the  mouth  of  February,  182^,  to 
li.'iikenny.  He  then  found  that  his  love  of  Ellen  Ruth  was  re- 
turned by  an  affection  as  warm,  and  fond,  and  true  as  his  own  ; 
and  after  a  courtship  of  less  than  five  months,  John  Banim  in 
his  twenty.fourth  year,  and  Ellen  Ruth  in  her  nineteenth,  were 
married  on  the  27th  of  February,  1822.  A  pure  heart,  a 
sweet  kindly  face,  and  great  love  and  trust  in  her  husband,  were 
all  the  fortune  she  brought  him — and  as  we  recall  now  the 
patient  care,  the  tender,  never-flagging  zeal  with  whicli,  in  after 
years,  she  bore  her  part  as  wife,  and  nurse,  in  many  a  weary 
month  when  her  husband  slept  but  for  minutes,  to  awaken  to 
iiours  of  agony,  we  can  apply  to  her  the  beautiful  lines  in 
Gerald  Massey's  Poor  Man* 9  fTi/e — 

'*  Her  heart  it  was  lowly  as  maiden's  might  be. 
But  hath  climb'd  to  heroic  height, 
And  burn'd  like  a  shield  in  defence  of  me. 
On  the  sorest  field  of  fight  I 
And  startling  as  fire,  it  hath  often  flasht  vp 
In  her  eyes,  the  good  heart  and  rare  I 
As  she  drank  down  her  half  of  our  bitterest  cup, 
And  taught  me  how  to  bear." 

/On  the  13  th  of  March,  1822,  less  than  one  month  after 
their  marriage,  Banim  and  his  young  wife  set  out  for  London, 
really  to  seek  their  fortune.  To  the  student  of  literary 
history,  bow  many  memories  the  words  *'  seeking  his  fortuue, ' 
and  "settled  in  London,'^  brhig  back  upon  the  mind.  Johnson 
rises  first — the  great,  heaving  ^ure  is  before  us — he  has  failed 
as  '*  a  domony,  mon,  a  domony  that  keeped  a  schule  and 
cawed  it  an  acawdemie,*' — his  weary  years  of  sorrowful  youth, 
and  disappointed  early  manhood  are  past,  and  now  he  seeks 
but  bread  by  the  labor  of  his  brain.  David  Garrick,  with 
his  skipping  step,  and  bright  black  eye,  can  work  his  way, 
and  his  little  vanities  but  help  him  onward ;  but  the  deep, 
loving  soul,  with  thoughts  and  hopes  for  all,  is  gloomy,  and 
distressed ;  he  lives  somehow,  "  genteely,"  at  an  eight- 
penny  '*  ordinary,"  "  with  good  company,  sir ;"  and  he  hangs 
about  Cave's  at  St.  John's  Gate.  He  hopes  on,  he  calls  upon 
Wilcox  the   bookseller,    with   a  letter  of   introduction,  and 

•  See  Irish   Quarterly  Review,   Vol.,  iv.  No.  15,  p.  555,  Art. 
*•  John  Banim,  Part  ll.** 
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requests  employmeBt  as  a  literary  man ;  Wilcox  looks  at  him, 
measures  his  burly  frame,  scans  his  heavy  face,  and  tells  him 
he  had  better  *'  buj  a  porter's  knot.'*  But  he  still  perseveres  ; 
he  has  a  poem  with  him,  an  imitation  of  Juvenal,  and 
Dodslej  liking  it  publishes  it  for  him,  and  when  his  London 
appeared^  Samuel  Johnson  was  "  settled  in  London.'* 
Goldsmith  comes  next  to  London,  poor  Goldsmith,  his  has 
been  a  wild,  wandering  life;  but  man,  end  woman,  age  and 
youth,  had  ever  loved  him  as  he  loved  them  ;  he  is  at  first  an 
usher  in  a  school ;  what  he  thought  of  that  employment  he 
has  told  us  in  his  Li/e  of  a  Philosophical  Vagabond  ;  he  leaves 
the  school  and  sets  up  as  a  physician  at  Bankside,  and  he 
''  has  plenty  of  patients  but  no  tees"  He  too  hangs  about  the 
publisners ;  a  little  pock-marked  man,  very  shabby  indeed,  for 
this  was  before  the  days  of  WiUiam  Filby  the  tailor,  and  the 
'*  peach-coloured  suit ;"  but  he  works  on,  as  he  ever  did, 
hopefully,  giving  pence  in  charity  when  he  himself  lived 
on  pennies.  And  when  the  World  thought  Sterne  a  great 
novelist,  thought  Beattie  a  great  poet,  thought  Kelly  a  great 
comic  writer^  God  knows  poor  Goldsmith  might  have  dis- 
paired,  even  if  Newbery  had  not  retained  the  Ftcar  of  Wake- 
field for  two  years,  even  if  Coleman  had  not  thought  so  meaply 
of  his  play,  as  to  refuse  to  paint  a  new  scene  for  a  thing  whfcn 
he  was  sure  must  be  damned.  These  woes  he  suffer^ 
before  he  was  *'  settled  in  London/'  and  yet  Oliver  Goldsmith 
died  £2,000  in  debt — truly  we  may  exclaim  with'  Jahnson, 
"  was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ?"*  Then  Torn  Moore  go^ 
to  London;  bright-souled  Tom,  with  his  light  piirse,  his 
glowing  fancy  and  his  loVing  heart ;  he  had  no  dark  days  save 
when  he  wanted  a  new  coat ;  he  forgot  this  %are  too  in  a  supper 
with  ''  Incledon  and  Irish  Johnson,"  and  thought  of  it  only 
when  he  was  asked  to  dine  by  ''  the  H'^orable  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
an  English  woman,  but  she  has  an  Lrish  heart ;"  he  is  happy 
because  the  Prince  accepts  the  dedication  of  dnacreon,  and 
thus  Tom  Moore  is  "  settled  in  Loudon."  Gerald  Griffin  goes  to 
London;  a  boy,  fresh  from  the  bloomingfields  of  his  native  place, 
founding  his  hopes  of  success  upon  his  tragedies  Aguire,  and 
Ginppus;  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  with  no  friend  in  all 
the  great  city  save  one — John  Banim.  What  a  struggle  was 
his  P  "  Cheated  abominably"  by  Magazines  to  which  he  had 
contributed  ;  translating  a  '^  volume  and  a-halfof  one  of 
Prevot's  works  for  two  guineas ;"  disgusted  with  his  employ- 
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mentB,  'Hherc  was  so  much  shuiBBing  and  shabby  wo  A,** 
but  yet  he  was  ever  hopeful^  and  Gmld  Griffin  was  only 
^  settled  in  London"  when  his  CoUegiaiM  appeared^  and  as  his 
other  noveki  were  written  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  so  this 
was  written  '^  against  the  printer/'  and  as  it  was  required. 

These  are  the  memories  which  arise  as  we  record  the  going 
forth  of  John  Banim  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  and  to 
obtain  a  home  for  his  wife  in  that  unknown  place.  And  truly 
his  home  was  her  home— they  had  no  home  save  his,  save  that 
home  which  he  should  procure,  and  support  by  his  own  exer- 
tions ;  and  with  a  hurried  leave-taking  they  quitted  the  old  folks 
at  Cappagha  and  Kilkenny.  It  was  a  speedy  farewell,  but  one 
in  which  good  wishes  came  from  the  souls  of  the  home-stayers. 
There  was  only  the  God  bless  you,  of  the  father  and  mother ; 


as  only  tne  Ij 
speed  ye,  of 


the  God  speed  ye,  of  the  ndghbour ;  the  God  be  with  ye,  of 
Michael  and  the  sisters — and  last  but  not  least,  the  firm  grasp 
of  the  hand,  and  the  honest  smile  of  the  servant,  as  she  half 
laughingly,  half  weepingly  said—"  More  power  to  you,  Misther 
John.'^  Aiid  so,  passing  from  the  scene  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
John  Banim  went  forth  to  London ;  and  as  he  and  his  wife 
moved  awav  towards  that  vast  city  of  all  earthly  evil  and  good, 
they  proved  the  beautifuUest  thing  in  all  the  world— woman,  in 
her  blooming  youth,  clinffing  to  man  in  the  strength  and  energy 
of  genius^ — two  whose  hearts  beat  but  as  one,  whose  life  was 
Paith,  and  Hope,  and  Love — ^Faith  in  the  bliss  of  to-day — 
Hope  in  the  work  of  the  dreamy  future — Love  in  all  times 
ana  in  all  fortunes.  And  as  they  entered  the  city,  so  they 
entered  the  reality  of  Life,  and  began  to  learn  that  solemn 
truth  of  Gtoethe — *'  Ernst  ist  das  Leben.'' 

He  arrived  with  his  wife  in  the  metropolis  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1822.  He  had  no  friend  in  all  that  world,  he  had 
very  little  money,  but  he  possessed  all  the  courage  that  ever 
dweUs  in  the  strong,  deep  heart  of  genius — and  he  required 
all,  its  fullest,  sustainment.  Most  literary  men  have  com- 
menced the  struggle  of  London  life  with  no  claims  upon  their 
exertion  save  their  own  needs ;  and  in  the  from  hand  to  mouth 
existence  of  a  young  adventurer,  who  must  be  prepared  to 
wade  and  buffet  in  the  tide  of  men  around  him,  ere  he  can 
hope  to  swim  smoothly  along  the  deep,  broad  stream  of  popu- 
larity, this  circumstance  of  being  sole  is  of  great  importance  ; 
it  eases  the  load  of  anxiety  and  care,  and  be  such  a  young  man's 
coTU^  right  or  wrong,  he  knows  that  in  his  failure  he  alone 
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can  raffer ;  if  he  ftuooeed,  his  reward  must  be  in  ihe  hereafter 
of  a  foture  fame,  and  in  the  love  of  a  wife  wooed  and  won 
in  daya  not  perhape  happier,  but  niore  secure  in  that  realized 
fame^a  good  name  with,  as  Goldsmith  Baid»  the  autlior's 
"  real  patrons-^tbe  book-sellers/' 

Banim,  however^  thought  not  of  these  things.  Forth  from 
home  he  went,  with  his  young  wife«  and  his  ^t  residence  in 
London,  was  at  No*  7,  Ameiia  Place,  Brompton — ^the  house  in 
which  John  Philpot  Curran  had  lived  the  last  months  of 
his  life — the  house  iu  which  he  died,  on  the  14»th  of  October, 
1817,  and  which  John  Banim  entered,  as  a  resident,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1822.  It  was  the  last  of  a  row  of  nine 
houses,  and  around  it  were  green  and  pleasant  field?^  and  a 
nursery  garden,  which  now  forms  the  ground  of  Pelham  Cres- 
cent. Banim  was  elated  at  gaining  possession  of  these  lodg- 
ings,— his  first  pilgrimage  in  London,  (every  literanr  man  who 
is  worth  the  name,  has  some  long-selected  spot  in  London,  to 
which  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  on  his  first  visit,)  had  been  to 
the  scene  of  Curran's  death, — a  lodging  bill  was  in  the  window, 
"  V  as  he  afterwards  said,  ^'bolted  in,  I  took  the  rooms  at 
once,  that  I  might  dream  of  Ireland,  with  the  glory  and  halo 
of  Curran's  memory  around  me.''  Here,  amidst  the  semi- 
ruraUty  of  a  London  suburb,  he  fixed  his  residence,  and  he 
thus,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  dear  friends  in  Kilkenny,  des- 
cribes his  lodgings,  and  relates  the  feelings  and  emotions  with 
which  his  heart  is  filled  : — 

*'  London,  7  Amelia  Place,  Fullam  Road. 
March  80^,  1822. 
My  dear  Father  and  Mother, 

We  got  into  London  on  Monday  evening.  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thursday  we  spent  lodging  hunting.  We  settled 
here  on  yesterday.  We  are  pleasantly  situated  as  regards 
accommodation ;  and  when  I  retire  to  the  back  drawingroom, 
which  I  have  fixed  upon  for  my  study,  I  am  as  qpet  as  if  I 
were  in  a  wood.  Exclusive  of  the  conveniencies  I  enjoy, 
there  is  a  charm  attached  to  my  abode,  that  recommended  it 
to  me  above  all  others ;  I  breathe  the  very  air  of  inspiration, 
I  sit  in  the  same  chair,  I  lounge  on  the  same  sofa,  and  think, 
read,  and  write  in  the  very  study  where  John  Philpot  Curran 
sat,  lounged,  and  thought. 

Four  years  of  the  latter  part  of  this  great  man's  life  were 
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speut  in  the  rooms  I  now  occupy.  His  thonghts,  even  yet^ 
perhaps^  float  about  my  little  study ;  and  when  I  lock  the 
door,  and  sit  down,  I  almost  imagine  I  can  get  them  into  a 
comer  and  make  them  my  own/' 

The  day  following  that  on  which  he  entered  these  lodgings, 
he  commenced  preparations  for  a  vigorous  performance  of  his 
duties  as  an  author.  He  details  to  Michael,  in  the  following 
letter,  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  "  to  keep,"  as  he  said, 
''  the  fire  in  and  the  spit  turning." 

One  can  fancy  the  brave,  true-hearted  ''country  boy,"  sitting 
at  the  breakfast  table,  with  a  good  appetite,  in  which  "  Ellen 
keeps  him  in  countenance,"  earnestly  searching  the  advertise- 
ments of  TAe  Times  for  some  employment  that  might  suit  him  ; 
and  wondering,  like  Tom  Pinch,  that  so  many  people  wanted 
what  others  offered  to  supplyt  yet  apparently  the  parties  never 
met.  We  can  fancy  him,  after  a  fortnight  of  these  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  expectations  had  elapsed,  writing  thus  so  heartily, 
8tnd  honestly,  as  he  ever  wrote,  to  Michael : — 

"  London,  April  Uh,  1822. 
My  dear  Michael, 

"  Do  not  be  so  uneasy  about  me ;  lam  in  the  receipt  of  a 
weekly  stipend,  that  is,  paid  weekly,  but  it  is  a  settled  annuity, 
which  keeps  the  pot  boiling  very  well. 

As  soon  as  I  was  fixed,  1  took  up  a  newspaper,  looked  over 
the  advertisements,  saw  a  new  periodical  advertised,  wrote 
immediately  to  the  proprietors,  furnishing  some  specimens  of 
my  capability ;  was  treated  with  immediate  attention,  and  soon 
engaged,  and  I  am  right  well  pleased  with  the  concern  alto- 
gether. 

And  now  you  must  praise  me,  and  say  that  I  have  not 
succeeded  badly  at  the  outset,  considering  that  I  am  only  an 
Irish  country  boy. 

I  work  hard  to  be  sure,  to  meet  my  engagement ;  it  i3  what 
I  expected,  and  what  I  like. — ^I  am  not  indebted  to  a  single 
introductory  letter :  this  to  me  is  delightful — to  work  one's 
own  way,  without  incurring  obligation,  sweetens  labour. 

I  was  at  «Fork  the  second  day  after  I  got  into  a  fixed  abode. 
I  will  tike  amusement,  when  I  can  do  so  consistently  with  my 
industry;  plentj^  of  time  for  that, — in  the  mean  while,  I  repeat 
it,  is  it  not  dehghtful  to  feel  myself  getting  on  in  a  strange 
world,  by  my  own  efforts  alone  ? 
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The  expense  of  travelling  has  been  voir  great,  and  the  cost 
of  living  here,  out  of  ail  proportion  with  Kilkenny.  Then  why, 
you  will  say,  saddle  yourself  with  a  responsibility  to  create 
the  expense  ?  My  dear  Michael,  this  is  my  answer — I  have 
purchased  by  ray  outlay,  rational  happiness,  settled  habits, 
and  a  continual  stimulus  to  future  exertion.  With  the  money 
I  have  expended  I  am  as  happy  as  any  fellow  can  be,  in  my 
humble  sphere.  I  am  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  My 
appetite  may  be  said  to  be  too  voracious  for  my  income, — and 
further,  Ellen  keeps  me  in  countenance  in  this  respect.  I  go 
to  bed  early,  rise  early,  drink  nothing  but  water  or  tea ;  work 
with  a  liking  for  it,  all  the  day  long,  and  I  have  my  cheerful 
fireside,  with  a  companion  thereat  whose  smile  cheers  me  after 
my  toil" 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  month  of  April,  and  early  in 
the  July  following  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  lAierary 
Beguter^  was  started,  and  Banim  was  engaged  upon  its  staff, 
and  was  also  occasionally  employed  as  its  editor.  This  was  his 
first  step  as  a  literary  man  in  London,  and  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  fortunate  one,  for  it  proved  to  him  that  "  a  country  boy" 
might  succeed  had  he  but  ability  and  industry ;  and  in  reply  to 
some  anxious  questions  of  Michael's,  regarding  his  position  and 
prospects,  he  wrote  thus  :— 

'' London,  Juhi%1th,\6%%. 
My  Dear  Michael, 

Your  affectionate  queries  shall  be  answered.  I  am  well  off, 
better  then  I  deserve  to  be ;  with  a  rational  prospect  of  doing 
gradually  better.  I  am  a  more  industrious  fellow  than  I  was 
ever  before.  It  is  my  delight;  it  agrees  with  me.  My 
health  is  good ;  my  domestic  happiness  equal  to  my  anticipa- 
tion* My  time  is  my  own ;  that  is,  I  can  apportion  it  as  I  please, 
consistently  with  my  duties ;  and  I  patiently  and  resolutely 
await  the  coming  of  events."' 

Amidst  all  his  own  cares  and  wants,  he  was  at  this  early 
period  as  anxious  to  serve  a  young  man,  a  young  Irishman  in 
particular,  who  needed  assistance,  as  in  after  days,  when  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  fame,  and  of  his  influence,  he  aided  Gerald 
Griffin  with  that  heart-whole  kindness  which  caused  Gerald 
to  write  from  London  to  his  brother,  '*  what  should  I  have  done 
if  I  had  not  met  Banim — mark  me,  that  is  a  man,  almost  the 
only  one  I  met  here  ^  Indeed  he  was  never  weary  of  assist- 
54. 
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ing  a  needy  brother  by  advice^  and  by  kind  words  spoken  in 
their  favor  to  those  who  could  really  aavance  them;  and  money 
too,  he  would  give,  but  he  had  it  rarely  to  spare :  he  was  not, 
however,  inclined  to  encourage  the  folly  of  those  who  consider 
that  London  is  a  city  where  wealth  can  be  made,  in  any 
profession,  or  walk  of  life,  without  energy  and  patience  :  the 
following  letter  to  Michael  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his 
treatment  of  a  young  Irishman  who  had  requested  his  counsel 
and  direction,on  certain  matters  connected  with  a  proposed  visit 
to  liOndon  in  search  of  employment,  as  an  apothecaries'  assist- 
ant. The  plain  good  sense  of  the  letter  is  very  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  young  gentlemen  of  large  aspirations,  but  small 
experience,  who  fancy  that  an  Irishman  in  London  is  a  very 
wonderful  and  clever  fellow,  and  must  excel  the  natives  of 
England  or  Scotland  :  Banim  wrote  thus : — 

"London,  August  %th,  1822. 
My  Dear  Michael, 

Tour  inclosnre  from  Mr.  Mac  Gawly  is  curious :  let  me 
quote  for  you ;  he  requests  me  to  enquire  into  the  stat^  of  the 
medical  profession  in  London  ;  and  says,  ^  would  you  have  the 
goodness  to  acquaint  me  if  there  are  facilities  to  Irishmen, 
to  obtain  appointments  at  the  houses  of  apothecaries  V 

What  the  deuce !  (Lord  forgive  me)  nonsensical  work  is  this 
he  gives  me  to  do  P  By  what  means  am  I  to  make  out  that 
vaguely  generalised  study — the  state  of  the  medical  profession  in 
London  ?  What  does  he,  or  what  can  he  mean  by  facilities  to 
Irishmen,  to  become  druggists'  assistants?  Have  they  not 
the  same  facilities  possessed  by  Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  any 
men  ?  I  think  I  would  not  be  serving  Mr.  Mac  Gawly,  did  I 
induce  him  to  venture  over  here.  Depend  on  it,  he  would 
find  it  hard,  even  had  he  every  facility,  to  pound  his  way 
through  the  bustling  and  shouldering  of  this  place  of  rivalry. 

Banim's  prospects  were  now  becoming  brighter ;  he  had 
been  engaged  on  other  periodicals,  through  the  ability 
which  had  distinguished  his  contributions  to  T%e  lAterarv 
Ueguter :  so  far  lie  had  been  fortunate,  but  his  wife  became  ill, 
her  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
1822,  she  was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child.  These  combined 
sorrows  were  the  clouds  of  his  married  life ;  but  yet  he  bore  up 
against  them  hopefully,  manfully,  above  all  Christianly.  If 
tcnday  were  dark,  to-morrow  might  be  sunny,  and  his  life  was 
as  that  shown  in  the  stanza  of  Shakspere, — 
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''  O  how  this  spring  of  love  reeembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  daj. 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by-and-by  a  cload  takes  all  away/' 

His  present  griefs  and  future  hopes  were  thus  told  by  him 
to  Michael,  and  short  as  the  letter  is^  there  shines  a  noble, 
beautiful  heart  through  every  sentiment  which  it  ccmtains : — 

''  London,  November  %%nd,  1822. 
My  dear  Michael, 
Ellen  has  just  escaped  with  her  life, — her  confinement  was 

Eremature,  and  our  lovely  little  infant  came  into  the  world,  still- 
om«  My  expenses  have  been  great,  between  nurse,  doctor, 
and  apothecary. — ButQod  has  done  all  for  me;  notwithstanding 
that  I  have  encountered  real  difficulties,  I  may  say  I  enjoy 
absolute  comfort.  I  can  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  every 
shilling  circumstances  requure,  and  my  purse  is  never  positively 
empty. 

Conceive  how-  grateful  I  ou^ht  to  be  to  heaven  for  my  real 
independence,  hardly  earned,  but  the  sweeter  for  that  very 
reason. 

My  salary  has  been  increased,  and  I  earn  Bomething  by 
contributing  to  other  periodicals.'' 

Mrs.  Banim  regained  her  health  very  slowly*  Constant  labor 
of  the  brain  was  required  from  the  young  husoand,  that  money 
might  be  procured  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  of  his 
wife^s  illness.  We  know  nothing  more  interesting,  in  the 
whole  wide  range  of  literary  biography,  than  the  account 
given  by  Banim,  in  the  following  letter  to  Michael,  of  his 
position.  It  is  not  painful,  or  disagreeable  in  its  details  of 
an  honest,  poor  man's  needs;  for  the  sorrows  of  the  time  are 
relieved  by  the  hope,  and  trust,  and  content  by  which  he  is 
sustained,  and  he  required  all  his  cheerfulness :  he  wrote  in  a 
house  where  his  wife  lay  ill — when  his  servant  lay  sick;  he  was  at 
his  desk  about  fourteen  hours  each  day ;  he  \  lA.  '^  doctors, 
and  their  bills,  galore'^'* ^  and  now  it  was  that  he  found  the 
usefulness  of  the  stem  discipline  of  the  time  when  he  walked 
about  the  streets  for  want  of  a  bed,  and  whistled  for  his  din- 
ner. There  is  a  charming,  loveable,  honest  simplicity  in  the 
confession — that  much  as  he  loved  a  glass  of  punch,  he  never  has 

*  i.  e.  in  plenty. 
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it  now  ;  and  one  can  suppose  that  as  he  wrote  he  recalled 
the  happy  evenings  when  with  his  father,  and  Michael, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  sat  by  "the  little  octagon  table*' 
in  the  old  man's  '*  sanctum  sanctorum,''  when  the  pleasant 
jokes  went  round  with  the  bottle  ;*  and  things  were  somewhat 
changed,  for — "  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  sir,  if  I  do  not  ply  and 
teaze  the  brain,  as  wool-combers  teaze  wool,  the  fire  should 
go  out,  and  the  spit  not  turn."  The  letter  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  the  following,  and  was  written  about  a  month  after 
Mrs.  Banim*s  premature  confinement  : — 

"  London,  December  22»rf,  1822. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  sit  down  to  reply  to  two  letters  of  your's  for  which  I  am 
in  your  debt. 

Ellen  continues  to  go  on  tolerably,  though  not  as  rapidly 
as  my  opinion  of  her  constitution  led  me  to  hope. 

You  say  you  will  favor  me  with  your  cordial  criti- 
cisms. My  dear  brother,  you  could  not  more  materially  serve 
me.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  throw  oflf  all  the  matters  for  the 
'  Register,'  as  I  do  this  letter,  and  without  half  my  present 
stimulus  or  purpose. — I  must  write — must  stuff  the  gaping 
maw  of  that  weekly  glutton,  with  any  thing,  to  fill  it.  Pages, 
pages,  that  is  the  cry.  Well,  too  well  I  feel  convinced  that 
part,  often  the  whole  of  every  packet,  I  shoot  off  at  the  office, 
is  bad  meagre  stuff.  But  here  is  my  difficulty.  I  have  not 
time  to  hunt  for  these  parts,  in  order  to  fix  them  and  avoid 
their  repetition.  By  thehfe  of  Pharaoh,  sir,  if  I  do  not  ply 
and  teaze  the  brain,  as  wool-combers  teaze  wool,  the  fire 
should  go  out,  and  the  spit  could  not  turn. 

Bye-the-bye,  I  am  held  pretty  tight  at  present.  My  poor 
Ellen  is  ill,  and  my  very  good  servant,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  my  difficulties,  has  got  some  confounded  stop- 
page in  her  throat,  and  is  in  bed  too,  not  able  to  swallow. 
Matters  have  been  thus  for  a  week  back,  and  we  have  doctors 
and  their  bills  galore.  To  meet  the  unavoidable  increase  of 
outlay,  I  am  obliged  to  knuckle  down  to  my  work,  and  to 
live  close — close,  myself.  You  may  remember,  I  used  to 
like  a  cheerful  glass.  Not  one  libation  now,  even  to  the 
temperate  fireside  Bacchus.  I  am  in  great  spirits  for  all  that, 
I  Qpi  always  so,  thank  God  for  it." 

♦  See  Ibish  Quartbrlt  Review,  Vol.  IV.  No.  15.  p.  534. 
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These  labors  here  recorded — ^this  **  teazing  the  brain,"  this 
"  knuckling  down  to  his  work/'  this  "  living  close,  dose,"  at 
length  produced  its  inevitable  results,  and  the  poor,  brave 
heart  whilst  stout  as  ever,  was  overcome  by  the  necessities  of 
the  weaker  frame — the  sword   was   out  wearing  the  sheath.* 

In  the  hour  of  his  utmost  extremity,  at  the  time  when 
Banim  most  required  health  and  energy,  a  terrible  sickness 
settled  upon  him,  the  malady  of  his  life  began,  and  to  him 


•  This  oyer-tazingof  the  mind,  and  its  eflfects,  are  thus  vividly  painted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  : — 

'*  As  the  great  man's  guest  must  produce  his  good  stories  or  songs 
at  the  evening  banquet,  as  the  platform  orator  exhibits  his  telling  facts 
at  mid-day,  so  the  journalist  lies  under  the  stem  obligation  of  extem- 
porising his  lucid  views,  leading  ideas,  and  nutshell  truths  for  the 
breakfast  table.  The  very  nature  of  periodical  literature,  broken  into 
small  wholes,  and  demanded  punctually  to  an  hour,  involves  this  ex- 
tempore  pMlosophy.  '  Almost  all  the  Ramblers,*  says  Boswell  of 
Johnson,  *  were  written  just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press  ;  he  sent 
a  certain  portion  of  the  copy  of  an  essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder 
while  the  lormer  part  of  it  was  printing.'  Few  men  have  the  gifts  of 
Johnson,  who  to  great  vigour  and  resource  of  intellect,  when  it  was 
fairly  roused,  united  a  rare  common-sense  and  a  conscientious  regard  for 
veracity,  which  preserved  him  from  flippancy  or  extravagance  in  writing. 
Few  men  are  Johnsons  ;  yet  how  many  men  at  this  day  are  assailed  by 
incessant  demands  on  their  mental  powers,  which  only  a  productiveness 
like  his  could  suitably  supply  I  There  is  a  demand  for  a  reckless 
originality  of  thought,  and  a  sparkling  plausibility  of  argument,  which 
he  would  have  despised,  even  if  he  could  have  displayed  ;  a  demand  for 
crude  theory  and  unsound  philosophy,  rather  than  none  at  all.  It  is  a 
sort  of  repetition  of  the  '  Quid  novi  ?'  of  the  Areopagus,  and  it  must 
have  an  answer.  Men  must  be  found,  who  can  treat,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary, Uke  the  Athenian  Sophist,  de  omni  scibili, 

•  Grammaticus,  Rhetor,  Geometxes,  Plctor,  Aliptea, 
Augur,  Schoenobates,  Medlcui,  Magua,  omnia  novit. 

I  am  speaking  of  such  writers  with  a  feeling  of  real  sympathy  for 
men  who  are  under  the  rod  of  a  cruel  slavery.  1  ha?e  never  been  in  such 
circumstances  myself,  nor  in  the  temptations  which  they  involve  ;  but 
most  men  who  have  had  to  do  with  composition,  must  know  the  distress 
which  at  times  it  occasions  them  to  have  to  write — a  distress  sometimes 
so  keen  and  so  specific,  that  it  resembles  nothing  else  than  bodily  paiu. 
That  pain  is  the  tokeji  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  ;  and  if  works 
done  comparatively  at  leisure  involve  such  mental  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tk>n,  what  must  be  the  toil  of  those  whose  intellects  are  to  be  flaunted 
daily  betbre  the  public  in  full  dress,  and  that  dress  ever  new  and  varied, 
and  spun,  like  the  silk- worm's,  out  of  themselves  I" — See  **  Discoursed 
on  the  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education.  Addressed  to  the 
Catholics  of  Dublin."  By  John  Henry  Newman,  D  D.,  l^resident  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip 
Neri.  Dublin  :  DuflTy.  1852.  Preface,  p.  xxvi.  We  quote  this  book 
merely  for  the  particular  passage  above  given* 
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the  awful  truth  of  C5owper's   lines   was   taught  by   a  fierce 
discipline  of  agony — 

*^fiead  ye  that  run  the  awful  truths 
With  which  T  charge  my  page ; 
A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth. 
And  at  the  root  of  age." 

Early  in  the  year  1828  the  racking  pains  which  had  afflicted 
him  during  the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  death  of  Anne 
jD        ,  returned  with  all  their  violence.* 

The  tortures  which  he  endured,  in  head  and  limbs,  were 
increased  by  the  thought  that  a  delicate  wife  was  now 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and,  as  a 

"  Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow,'* 
his  physician  ordered  an  entire  cessation  of  all  literary  employ- 
ments. This  was  a  woful  sentence.  It  meant  that  he  must 
consign  himself  to  beggary — or  become,  with  his  wife,  a  bur- 
then upon  his  father,  to  whom  it  had  been  his  earnest  hope 
that  he  might,  at  no  distant  period,  be  an  assistance.  All 
was  dark  and  gloomy  around  him  now,  and  at  the  very  time 
too  when  success  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp.  The  des- 
pondency of  his  first  sickness  returned :  no  hope — no  rest — 
Cain  by  day — pain  by  night — ^pain  even  in  dreams — and  waking 
ours  but  offering  objects  to  rend  the  heart, — for  as  time 
passed  on,  he  fancied  that  his  position  with  the  publishers  and 
the  readers  became  weaker  and  more  uncertain. 

He  wrote  at  length  to  his  father  informing  him  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  stating  that  he  feared  he  should  be  forced  to  claim 
the  shelter  of  his  roof  for  himself  and  for  his  wife ;  to  whom 
could  he  fly  from  pain  and  want,  but  to  those  for  whom  every 
pulse  of  his  heart  had  ever  beat  warmly,  in  the  dawn  of  fame 
and  manhood  as  in  the  days  of  hopeful,  dreaming,  loving  youth. 
He  was,  however,  spared  the  sorrow  of  this  return  to  Kal- 
kenny.  With  rest,  and  skilful  medical  attendance  he  was,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  months,  restored  to  health — ^and  with  the 
first  indication  of  its  return,  he  thus,  with  a  buoyant  spirit, 
writes  to  his  father : — 

"  We  are  wrong  to  anticipate  twenty  cloudy  days,  because 
one  is  overcast — Praises  be  to  heaven,  I  am  better  and  likely  to 
mend — MySangrado  frightened  himself  and  frightened  me,  and 

*  See  Irish  Quarterl¥  Rbyibw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  p.  300. 
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I  terrified  you  all  at  home  too  much — I  must  not^  however^ 
write  so  constantly;  I  must  devote  four  hours  per  diem  to 
exercise,  for  some  time/' 

Whilst  writing  thus  hopefully  of  his  health,  his  means  of 
support  were  much  diminishea.  He  was  unable  to  spend 
sufficient  time  at  his  desk  to  keep  up  his  connection  with  the 
periodical  press  as  in  the  days  before  his  illness,  and  therefore 
he  was  forced  to  endure  many  wants,  many  privations.  But, 
as  usual,  he  hoped,  and  as  his  connection  with  the  weekly  press 
decreased,  he  became  a  more  regular,  and  better  paid  contributor 
to  the  monthlies.  This  circumstance  was  advantageous  to  him 
in  one  very  important  particular — his  work  was  no  longer  task 
work,  filling  stuff,  struck  off  for  the  printer,  and  against  time, 
and  he  had  therefore  leisure  to  produce  papers  of  a  more  finish- 
ed, and  more  carefully  written  character.  With  recovered 
health  he  changed  his  residence  from  7  Amelia  Place  to  13 
Brompton  Grove,  where  he  hadfor  neighbours,  in  Grove  House, 
first  William  Wilberforce,  and  secondly  William  Jerdan,  the 
well  known  editor  of  Tie  Literary  Gazette.* 

His  leisure,  shortly  after  taking  possession  of  these  lodgings, 
was  rendered  still  greater  by  the  termination  of  The  Literary 
Register^  which  closed  its  pubUcation  with  the  44th  number, 
in  May,  1823. 

With  leisure  came  back  the  old  love  of  dramatic  poetry,  and 
amidst  his  other  occupations  he  found  time  to  compose  a  tragedy 
which  he  entitled  The  Prodigal.  The  plot  was  well  conceived, 
the  situations  most  effective,  and  the  language  was  glowing,  yet 
vigorous.  The  chief  character.  The  Prodigal,  resolves  to  murder 
his  father;  he  is  led  on  by  passion ;  the  perpetration  of  the  crime 
is  checked  by  remorse,  and  in  the  moment  of  committal  the 
foul  design  is  abandoned.  The  Prodigal  was  accepted  at 
Drury  Lwe  Theatre,  and  parts  were  cast  for  Kean  and  Young. 

Banim  had  just  succeeded  in  getting  his  tragedy  accepted 
when  there  arrived  to  him  from  the  county  Limerick,  bearing  a 
letter  of  introduction,  a  healthy-looking,  handsome  youth,  who 
had  come  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  and  to  secure  his  fame 


*  No.  13,  Brompton  Groye  was  lately  occupied  by  a  stone-mason, 
(jerald  Griffin  succeeded  Banim  in  these  lodgings,  which  are  separated 
from  Grove  House  only  by  Hermitage  Lane — which  takes  its  name  from 
The  Hermitage — the  house  occupied  by  Madame  Catalani,  during  her 
residence  in  England.  It  was,  after  she  left  it,  converted  into  a  private 
lonatic  asylum. 
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by  the  sale  or  representation  of  two  tragedies,  which  he  carried 
with  him  from  his  native  place — it  was  poor  Gerald  GrifSn — 
all  genius  and  hope — but  kr^owing  as  little  of  London  or  the 
booksellers  as  did  Parson  Adams  when  he  commenced  that  fam- 
ous journey  to  the  city  to  negociate  the  sale  of  his  two  volumes 
of  sermons.  GrifBn  had  found  much  difficulty  in  discovering 
Banim'sresidence,andwhilstseekingitheheard  from  an  acquain- 
tance that  Banim  had  a  tragedy  in  rehearsal  at  Drury  Lane,  entitled 
TheProdigal,  and  thus,  even  before  the  future  friends  had  spoken,, 
one  of  Gerdd's  hopes  was  crushed — he  had  a  tragedy  in  his 
trunk,  and  which  he  had  called  The  Prodigal  Son.  At  length 
the  two  poets  met,  and  Griffin,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  WilHam, 
thus  describes  their  interview  : — 

"  London,  Dec.  29,  1828. 

My  Dear  William — I  mentioned  to  you  a  few  days  since, 
that  1  had  seen  Banim.  I  dined  with  him  on  Thursday ;  there 
were  Mrs  Banim,  and  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
evening  enough.  He  had  read  Aguire  twice.  He  went  over 
it  scene  by  scene  with  me,  and  pointed  out  all  the  passages  he 
disliked.  He  then  gave  me  his  candid  opinion,  which  was> 
that  after  making  those  alterations,  the  play  ought  to  be  accept- 
ed, and  to  succeed.  He  gave  it  very  high  praise  indeed, 
especially  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  which  he  said  could  not  be 
better.  Parts  of  the  others  he  found  fault  with.  The  piece 
would  not  suffer  by  the  loss  of  those  passages,  as  he  thought 
the  acts  too  long.  He  recommended  me  to  persevere  in  writing 
for  the  stage,  and  if  I  did  so,  to  forswear  roses,  dewdrops,  and 
sunbeams  for  ever.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Vespers  of 
Palermo  told  me  this  before.  Poetry  is  not  listened  to  on  the 
stage  here.  I  could  not  on  the  whole,  have  expected  Banim 
to  act  a  more  friendly  or  generous  part  than  he  has  done.  On 
the  second  day  I  called  on  him,  (Saturday)  he  made  me  stop 
to  dinner.  I  put  the  direct  question  to  him,  whether  from 
what  he  had  seen  it  was  his  real  opinion  that  I  should  be  suc- 
cessful as  a  dramatist.  His  reply  was,  that  he  thought  I  had 
every  claim,  and  since  I  had  dealt  so  candidly  with  him,  he 
advised  me  to  write  on,  and  that  he  would  do  every  thing  for 
any  piece  I  wished  to  bring  forward,  that  he  would  do  if  it  was 
his  own.  With  respect  to  the  present  piece,  he  advised  me  to 
leave  it  in  *  *  *'  s  hands  until  he  sends  it  to  me,  and  not  call 
or  write  to  him.    If  he  knows  any  thing  of  him,  he  says  he 
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will  keep  and  play  it.  1  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  see  Banirn 
first.  In  that  case  1  should  long  since  have  known  its  fate,  as 
he  could  have  procured  me  an  answer  A*om  the  committee  in 
ten  days.  With  regard  to  his  present  views,  he  has  placed  me 
on  ray  honour  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  them,  therefore  on  that 
Buhject  I  can  say  nothing;  but  I  may  talk  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
as  1  had  before  heard  of  it.  You  recollect  I  mentioned  the 
coincidence  in  name  with  a  play  of  mine.  I  asked  him  about 
it-  He  showed  me  sketches  of  it  in  his  note  book.  The  story 
is  the  same  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  same  place,  so  that  aU 
my  fine  visions  are  knocked  on  the  head  there.  He  also  lent 
me  part  of  another  manuscript  tragedy  of  his  which  will  come 
out  at  Covent  (Jarden,  in  which  1  found  the  counterpart  of  my 
character  of  Canabe*  Is  not  this  vexatious?  but  enough  of 
theatricals  as  Lucy  calls  them.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  me  if  I  could  keep  my  lodgings  for  some  time,  as  with  such 
a  friend  as  Banim,  acquainted  in  the  first  Uterary  circles  in 
London,  and  willing  to  give  me  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  eventual  success.  He  is  in  high 
estimation  at  the  theatres,  and  says  he  will  procure  me  an  an- 
swer immediately,  to  any  piece  I  wish  to  present.  He  has  lent 
me  a  new  French  tragedy,  which  was  sent  him  by  Talma,  a 
very  fine  piece  as  far  as  1  have  read."* 

Banim  s  regard  for  Griffin's  interest  did  not  cease  here. 
The  letters  of  this  unhappy  man  of  genius  are  every  where 
filled  with  acknowledgments  of  his  kindness  towards  him. 
He  advised  him  in  his  literary  ventures.  Gerald  writes  to  his 
brother  William,  in  February  1824,  "  Banim  is  very  kind  to 
me.  On  my  calling  on  him,  he  urged  me  to  alter 'AguireMn 
those  passages  he  pointed  out,  and  told  me  that  he  still 
persevered  in  his  opinions  of  it :  that  there  were  scenes  in  it, 
which  for  stage  effect,  and  every  requisite,  could  not  be  better.*' 
Again,  he  writes  :  "  I  had  a  visit  from  Banim  the  other  day. 
What  with  the  delays  and  disappointments  I  have  met  since  I 
came  here,  it  is  only  his  encouragement,  and  his  friendship, 
that  keep  hope  alive.''  "  Banim's  friendship  I  find  every  day 
growing  more  ardent,  more  cordial  if  possible." 

Thus  this  true-souled  Irishman  acted.  He  did  not  fear  a 
rival — lie  suggests  improvements  in  Griffin's  plays ;   ''Banim 


•  See  •*  Life  of  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq.     By  his   Brother."      London  ; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall.     1643.  p.  95. 
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made  me  an  offer  the  other  day,  which  will  be  of  more  im- 
mediate advantage  than  the  tragedy,  inasmuch  as  I  need  not 
abide  the  result.  He  desired  me  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
English  Opera  House.  When  I  have  it  finished  he  will  in- 
troduce me  to  Mr.  Arnold  of  Golden  Square,  the  proprietor, 
who  is  his  friend,  and  get  me  immediate  money  for  it  without 
waiting  its  performance.  Banim  offers  me  many  introductions. 
He  is  acquainted  with  Tom  Moore,  Campbell,  Ugo  Foscolo, 
and  others   of  celebrity.     What  would  I  have  done  if  I 

HAD  NOT  FOUND  BaNIM  ?  I  SHOULD  NEVER  BE  TIRED  OF 
TALKING  ABOUT  AND  THINKING  OF  BaNIM.  MaRK  ME  ! 
HE  IS  A  MAN — THE  ONLY  ONE  I  HAVE  MET  SINCE  I  HAVE 
LEFT  IRELAND,    ALMOST.'' 

Whilst  thus  active  in  kindness  and  good  offices  to  his  young 
friend,  Banim  was  pushing  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He 
had  become  the  chief  adviser  of  Thomas  Arnold,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Enghsh  Opera  House,  and  contributed  many  operatic 
pieces  to  the  establishment.  These  were  but  the  things  of  an  hour 
and  are  now  forgotten ;  but  to  the  close  of  his  connexion 
with  Mr.  Arnold  he  found  him  liberal,  honorable,  and  a 
steady  friend. 

He  had  commenced  in  1828,  the  composition  of  his  ia- 
tended  novel,  and  had  written  to  Michael,  urging  him  to 
hasten  in  the  completion  of  his  story,  which  was,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  volumes.  Michael  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits.  From  morning 
till  night  he  was  engaged  behind  his  father's  counter,  and  in 
literary   composition   he    had   had,  since  leaving  school,  no 

|)ractice  beyond  drawing  up  a  business  account,  or  writing  a 
etter  to  John.  But  John  had  praised  his  talent  as  a  story- 
teller, had  asked  him  to  write  a  tale  for  the  forthcoming  work; 
and  as  John,  a  judge  of  those  things — a  literary  man  himself 
— had  approved  his  efforts  thus,  he  determined  to  make  the 
required  attempt. 

But  how  was  the  attempt  to  be  made  ?  He  could  not 
start  from  a  customer  to  write  down  the  thought  of  the 
moment;  but  when  did  genius  ever  fail  in  expedient? 
Michael  Banim  had  naturally  a  good  memory ;  his  story  was  one 
founded  on  facts ;  and  accordingly  whilst  he  was  behind  the 
counter,  with  busy  hands  discharging  all  the  multifarious 
duties  of  a  shop-man  in  a  country  town,  his  fancy  was  busily 
at  work,  weaving  the  scenes   of  his  narrative,   and   when  he 
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retired  to  his  room  at  night,  he  committed  the  already  formed 
scenes  to  paper,  and  the  eaiiy  morning  generally  found  him 
clothing  lus  thoughts  in  words,  and  thus  the  powerful  story 
entitled  Crohoore  of  27ie  £ill  Hook,  was  composed  and  written. 

The  first  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  transmitted  to 
John  for  pen^,  late  in  the  year  18£S.  By  return  of  post,  a 
letter  of  praise  and  thanks  was  written  to  Michael,  entreaties 
for  more  w«re  pressingly  urged.  The  progress  of  the  com- 
pofdtion  was  necessanly  slow,  but  scrap  by  scrap  it  was  for- 
warded ;  and  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  John^s  portion  of  the 
work.  Tie  Feiohea  and  John  Doe^  were  sent  to  Michael,  each 
brother  acting  as  critic  to  the  other,  and  thus  the  nom  de 
plume.  Tales  By  The  ffHara  Family,  was  in  every  point  a 
reality — John  taking  the  name  Abel  CfHara^  Michael  as- 
snming  that  of  Bwmee  ORara. 

The  brothers  commenced  their  joint  tales  in  1823,  and 
during  the  succeeding  twelve  montiis,  John's  letters  ar« 
chiefly  devoted  to  criticism  upon  his  own  and  his  brother's 
contributions  to  the  series.  Amongst  these  letters,  the 
following  is  the  most  important.  It  extends  to  fourteen 
pages  of  very  closely  written  letter  paper,  and  in  our  mind 
contains  the'whole  principle  of  the  novelist's  art.  It  is  valuable 
not  alone  to  the  young  novelist,  as  teaching  him  how  to  write, 
but  it  is  equally  useful  to  the  critic  and  to  the  reader,  as 
it  teaches  them  how  to  judge  and  how  to  appreciate.  It  was 
carefully  considered,  and  aLthough  commenced  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1824,  was  not  conduoed  until  the  4th  of  June  following. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  letter  is  not  a  didactic  essay, 
but  is  a  friendly  communication  addressed  to  Michael,  and  is 
meant  to  convey  true  principles  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  finished 
style.  The  letter  is  remarkable  also  as  being  the  production 
of  a  man  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  yet  showing  a  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  all  the  secrets  of  construction  which  have  ren« 
dered  the  novelsof  Scott  and  Gait  so  famous, becauseso  life-like* 

This  letter,  too,  is  important,  as  it  gives  the  writer's  impres* 
rions  of  his  literary  brethren.  He  had  fallen  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  supposing,  or  assuming  that  literary  men  are 
exactly  what  their  pecuhar  styles  of  composition  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  them  :  just  as  many  visitors  of  the  theatre 
assume  the  tragedian  to  be  a  grave,  austere  man ;  and  fancy 
the  comedian  it*  all  fun  aud  jokes,  when  in  the  quietude  of 
private  life* 
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The  passage  in  the  letter  which  refers  to  Washington  Irving 
is  extremely  interesting^  as  it  shows  that  the  opinion  formed  by 
Banim  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  in  1824,  was  fully  supported 
by  the  testimony  recorded  by  Moore  in  1821.  Banim 
writes : — *•  I  have  had  opportunities  of  coming  into  close 
contact  with  Geoffrey  Crayon,  he  is  natural  as  his  sketches — 
a  man  who  would  play  mitk  a  child  on  a  carpet!^ 

How  exquisitely  this  passage,  in  italics,  supports  an  entry 
in  Moore's  Diary ^  relating  to  Irving.  Moore  and  "  Bessy'' 
have  resolved,  in  the  year  1821,  whilst  residing  near  Paris, 
to  give  a  children's  ball  in  honor  of  "  little  Tom's"  birth-day. 
The  children,  in  dancing,  have  shaken  the  floor  in  some  parts 
of  the  room,  and  what  follows  is  thus  described  by 
Moore : — 

"  Our  dance  to  the  piano-forte  was  very  gay,  and  not  the 
less  so,  for  the  floor  giving  way  in  sundry  places ;  a  circle  of 
chalk  was  drawn  round  one  hole.  Dr.  lounge  was  placed 
sentry  over  another,  and  whenever  there  was  a  new  crash, 
the  general  laugh  at  the  heavy  foot  that  produced  it  caused 
more  merriment  than  the  solidest  floor  in  Paris  could  have 
given  birth  to.  Sandwiches,  negus,  and  champaigne  crowned 
the  night,  and  we  did  not  separate  until  four  in  the  morning. 
Irving*8  humour  began  to  break  out  as  the  floor  broke  in,  and 
he  was  mtich  more  himself  than  ever  I  have  seen  him,^^ 
The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  ijondon,  May  2fid,  1824. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  have  read  attentively,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the 

portion  of  the  tale  you  sent  me  by  J.  H .     So  far  as  it 

goes,  I  pronounce  that  you  have  been  successful.  Here  and 
there,  I  have  marked  such  particular  criticisms  as  struck  me, 
and  them  you  may  note  by  referring  to  the  margin.  I  send 
you  the  MSS.  of  my  tale,  and  1  request  your  severest 
criticisms ;  scratch,  cut,  and  condemn  at  your  pleasure.  This 
is  the  first  copy.  Looking  over  it,  I  perceive  many  parts  that 
are  bad ;  send  it  back  when  you  can,  with  every  suggestion 
you  are  capable  of  making.  Read  it  for  the  whole  family  in 
solemn  conclave.     Let  father,  mother,  Joanna  and  yourself 


•  See   "Memoirs,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore/* 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,   Vol.  III.,  p.  *213. 
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dt  in  judgment  on  it,  and  send  me  all  your  opinions 
sincerely  given. 

I  have  met  some  eminent  literary  characters  lately,  and, 
many  of  whom  I  had  formed  high  notions,  fall  far  short 
of  my  expectations. 

I  will  say  no  more  about  these ;  and  at  your  peril  keep  my 
gossip  to  yourself.  Hap  I  hap  I  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle 
with  edged  tools ;  a  chip,  from  an  angry  homme  de  lettres, 
would  cut  deep. 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  coming  into  close  contact  with 
Geoffry  Crayon ;  he  is  as  natural  as  his  sketches — a  man 
who  would  play  with  a  child  on  the  carpet,  and  one  of  the 
few  literateurs  1  have  known,  whose  face  and  character  are  in 
sincere  keeping  with  his  talents. 

I  have  found,  that  to  write  fine  and  enthusiastic  passages 
in  a  book ;  to  deify  virtue  and  honor,  and  melt  with  pathos, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  a  heart.  Genius  is  frequently 
the  artificer ;  mimicing  rich  feelings  and  warmth  of  soul,  while 
the  writer  may  be  cold  and  vicious.  Put  it  out  of  your  head, 
that  genius  and  worth  always  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  reverse, 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  know,  alas !  too  often* 

To  return  again  to  your  tale.  Two  of  the  personages  do 
not  stand  out  sufficiently  from  the  canvass.  Aim  at  dis- 
tinctness and  at  individuality  of  character.  Open  Shakespeare, 
and  read  a  play  of  his,  then  turn  to  the  list  of  dramatis 
personse,   and  see  and  feel  what  he  has  done  in  this  way. 

Of  a  dozen  characters,  each  is  himself  alone.  Look  about 
you ;  bring  to  mind  the  persons  you  have  known,  call  them 
up  before  you ;  select  and  copy  them.  Never  give  a  person 
an  action  to  do,  who  is  not  a  legible  individual.  Make  that  a 
rule,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  primary  rule  with  novel 
writers. 

Suppose  one  was  to  get  a  sheet  of  paper ;  draw  up  thereon 
a  list  of  persons,  and  after  their  names,  write  down  what  kind 
of  human  beings  they  shall  be,  leaving  no  two  alike,  and  not 
one  generalised  or  undrawn.  After  Shakespeare,  Scott  is  the 
great  master-hand  of  character,  and  hence,  one  of  his  sources 
of  great  power.  To  shew  you  clearly  what  I  mean ;  not  a 
creature  we  ever  met  in  our  father's  penetralia,  resembled  the 
other.  There  might  be  somewhat  of  a  conventional,  outward 
similarity,  arising  from  their  pursuits,  habits,  and  amuse- 
ments being  similar;  but  each  was,  notwithstanding, distinct. 
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I  think  that  in  writing  a  tale,  every  character  in  it  should 
be  drawn  from  nature.  It  is  impossible  all  should  be  absolute 
originals.  Human  nature  being  the  same,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  climes,  it  cannot  be  hoped  now-a-days,  that  a  writer  can 
be  the  discoverer  of  a  new  character.  It  can  be  no  more 
than  the  same  dough,  somewhat  differently  shaped.  Habits 
of  country,  habits  of  station,  habits  of  any  kind,  will  diversify ; 
but  human  nature  is  the  same  now  that  it  ever  was.  I  say 
one  can  scarcely  draw  an  original  character ;  but  I  say,  draw 
like  nature ;  no  matter  what  kind  of  nature  you  draw  from, 
provided  that  the  likeness  be  not  that  of  a  disgusting  object. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  common-place  in  nature. 

Since  I  am  on  this,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  how  as  I  think, 
character  ought  to  be  marked.  Apart  from  propriety  of 
language  and  thought,  fit  words  and  fit  ideas  for  each  person, 
(and  by  the  way  lift  up  both  your  hands,  and  wonder  how 
Shakespeare  makes  his  people  walk  before  you  tinihotU  any 
other  means)  character  can  be  indited,  by  portraits  of  the  face 
and  person,  with  allusion  to  the  expression  and  conformation 
of  both ;  by  painting  dress,  by  describing  gait,  motion, 
gesticulation,  and  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  sometimes.  I  here 
purposely  omit  the  downright  easy  way  of  telling  us  at  once, 
that  a  man  is  a  good,  or  a  wicKed  fellow.  If  you  sharpen 
your  eye  and  ear  on  these  points,  I  see  you  are  pretty  sluirp 
already,  you  can,  either  from  your  recollections,  or  present 
and  future  study,  in  society,  and  among  men  and  women, 
every  hour  in  the  day,  gain  truth,  and  conviction,  and  pleasure. 

If  either  of  us  could  only  delineate  the  peculiarities  we 
daily  witness  in  those  we  meet,  success  would  be  the  result. 
All  will  appreciate  a  likeness ;  and  the  artist  who  can  convince 
every  beholder,  that  he  has  transferred  to  his  canvass,  each 
peculiar  mark  of  the  individual  he  paints,  will  be  praised,  and 
he  deserves  it. 

For  example,  only  draw  well  for  me  in  a  novel,  little  round- 

paunched,  puffing  Bogerson  M ,  who  used  to  lament  so 

pathetically  over  the  hardships  of  a  soldier^s  life,  when  as  a 
member  of  his  yeomanry  corps,  he  was  ordered  to  mount 
guard.  Give  me  the  clinging  of  his  wife  and  daughters! 
round  their  unwieldy,  asthmatic  warrior,  as  he  issued  forth,  to 
sit  all  night  before  a  good  fire  in  the  tholsel  of  Kilkenny, 
and  drink  his  punch  to  give  him  valour.  No  enemy  within 
forty  miles  of  him,  and  he,  doughty  hero,  physically  unable  to 
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raise  his  ponderous  musqaet  to  his  shoulder,  were  twenty 
rebel  pikes  coming  full  tilt  against  his  wizend. 

Many  of  his  brothers  in  arms  occur  to  my  mind  just  now. 

Johnny  M ,  the  linen  draper,  who  bore  no  good  will  to 

the  house  of  Hanover,  '  being  Protestants,'  but  who,  to 
escape  the  very  improbable  fate,  of  being  hanged  as  a  papist 
on  the  permanent  gallows  at  the  gaol  door,  put  on  the  King's 
livery  and  groaned  and  sweated  beneath  the  King's  firelock — 

Johnny  M ,  whose  *  quick  march'  was  a  gouty  trot,  and 

who  would  not,  in  obedience  to  orders,  or  by  persuasion,  put 
a  bullet  into  his  gun,  lest,  in  his  own  words,  *  It  might  hurt 
somebody/ 

Paint  for  me  to  the  life,  our  old  parish  priest.  Father 
O'Donnell,  hat,  wig,  jock  coat,  worsted  stockings,  shoe 
buckles,  as  he  appeared  and  spoke,  when  he  patted  our  heads, 
and  approved  of  our  proficiency  in  catechism. 

Give  me  Tom  Guinn,  hat,  gaiters,  watch,  pipe,  and  his  horn 
tinder  box  ;  his  peculiar  jokes,  his  frequent  big  words,  and 
his  gurghng  laugh  at  his  own  conceits.     For  a  reckless  bully, 

boy  and  man,  remember  Michael  B .  I  might,  but  I  wilL 

not  here,  increase  the  Ust. 

Gtet  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  any  of  the  persons  you  ever  knew ; 
put  them  into  scenes  favourable  to  their  pecularities,  their  in- 
dividuaUties  can  be  exemplified,  without  straining  after  the 
point ;  in  proper  situations,  set  them  talking  for  themselves ;  by 
their  own  word  of  mouth,  they  will  denote  their  own  character, 
better  than  any  description  from  your  pen ;  thus  will  you 
dramatise  your  tale,  and  faithful  drama  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  novel  writing.  Plot  is  an  inferior  consideration  to  drama, 
though  still  it  is  a  main  consideration. 

Do  not  say  that  I  am  dictatorial,  or  that  I  consider  you  to 
be  a  subject  for  a  drilling  ;  but  let  us  unaffectedly  compare 
notes  as  often  as  we  can,  and  both  will  be  benefited. 

This  long  letter  of  mine  is  a  disjointed  affair,  taken  up  from 
time  to  time  as  I  find  opportunity  ;  all  the  remarks  are  thrown 
in  a  hurried,  and  of  course  disarranged  way  together,  but  you 
will,  fOT  my  sake,  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  method. 

A  few  words  more,  as  to  the  mode  of  studying  the  art  of 
novel  writing.  Read  any  first-rate  production  of  the  kind, 
with  a  note  book.  When  an  author  forces  you  to  feel  with 
him,  or  whenever  he  produces  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  pleasure,  or  when  he  startles  you— stop  and  try  how  he 
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has  done  it ;  see  if  it  be  by  dialogue^  or  by  picture^  or  by 
description,  or  by  action.  Fully  comprehend  his  method  ; 
his  means  for  the  effect,  and  note  it  down  ;  write  down  all 
such  impressions.  Enumerate  these,  and  see  how  many  go 
to  make  the  combined  interest  of  one  book»  Observe,  by 
contrasting  characters,  how  he  keeps  up  the  balance  of 
the  familiar,  and  the  marvellous,  humorous,  serious,  and 
romantic. 

This  would  not  be  imitation,  it  would  be  study ;  what, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  great  men  have  done  with  their  pre- 
decessors— what  painters  do  in  the  study  of  their  art.'' 

Whilst  thus  directing  his  brother,  he  was  anxiously  en- 
gaged in  various  literary  employments,  and  all  his  leisure 
was  given  up  to  the  construction,  and  composition  of  his 
portion  of  the  tales.  His  wife's  health  was  still  very  weak, 
and  was  a  cause  of  constant  anxiety.  He  had,  as  his  own 
ailments  decreased,  commenced  anew  that  over-taxing  mental 
labor  which  had  before  affected  him  so  disastrously, — and 
again  the  pains  of  head  and  limbs  returned,  and  once  more  he 
was  forced  to  lay  aside  his  pen  ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  the 
attack,  although  fully  as  violent  as  either  of  the  former, 
was  not  of  so  long  continuance,  and  when  again  at  his  desk 
he  was  gay  and  hopeful  as  ever, — and  he  wrote  to  his  father 
thus  : — "  I  am  snug  :  calculating  like  a  spider  in  his  corner. 
An  unlucky  simile  by  the  way,  in  every  respect — save  the 
curious  perseverance  of  the  insect." 

This  illness  had,  like  the  other  attacks,  rendered  him,  as  he 
said,  •'  tight ;"  but  he  no  longer  thought  of  seeking  a  refuge  at 
home,  as  his  reputation  was  now  fullv  established  with  the 
publishers  of  serials  ;  and  in  Arnold  lie  had  a  judicious,  yet 
kind  friend.  His  chief  care  still  arose  from  the  ill  health  of 
his  wife — and  hoping  that  this  might  pass  away,  and  that 
with  time  he  might,  by  his  own  genius,  gain  a  competency 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  whom  he  loved,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Michael ;  it  is  creditable  not  alone  to  the 
writer,  but  to  all  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  it  : — 

'*  London^  June  2nd,  1824. 
My  dear  Michael. 

My  poor  Elleu  is  improving.  My  anxiety  is  principally 
on  her  account,  and  she  repays  me  by  affection.  I  always 
thought,  that  if  kuapsacked  with  a  responsibility,  I  would  not 
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be  deaf  or  negligent  to  or  of  ray  duties,  and  I  trast  I  have 
proved  that  this  opinion  of  myself  was  not  self-flattery. 

That  my  dear  Ellen,  and  my  dear  Joanna,  should  live  to- 
gether in  love  and  unity,  is  ray  great  wish  and  my  hope  too.  To 
see  them  working,  or  reading,  or  making  their  womanly  fuss 
near  me,  and  under  ray  roof,  and  mutually  tolerating  and 
helping  each  other,  and  never  talking  loud.  And  my  mother, 
my  dear,  dear  mother,  sitting  in  her  arm  chair  looking  at  them, 
with  her  old  times  placid  smile ;  and  my  father  and  you  doing 
whatever  you  liked.  Tush  !  Perhaps  this  is  foolish  and  Utopian 
of  me.  Yet  we  mu^t  live  together  :  that  is  the  blessed  truth. 
Such  a  set  of  people  were  not  bom  to  dwell  asunder.  And, 
perhaps,  the  old  times  would  come  back  again  after  all. 
What  is  the  reason,  I  ask,  that,  after  a  little  while,  we  should 
not  club  our  means,  and  dwell,  as  Mr.  Owen  preaches,  in  one 
big  house,  every  mother's  son  and  daughter  of  us ;  and  have 
good  feeling,  good  taste,  and  economy  presiding  over  us  ? 
More  unlikely  things  have  happened.  After  the  world  is 
seen,  it  does  not  bear  to  be  gaped  at  every  day ;  and  the 
only  true  aim  of  a  rational  creature  ought  to  be,  liumble  in- 
dependence on  any  scale,  and  the  interchange  of  those  little 
and  tireless  amiabilities,  that  in  a  loving,  and  virtuous,  and 
temperate  circle,  make  life  indeed  worth  living  for — to 
me.  And  without  these  Hfe  is  a  compulsion ;  a  necessity  to 
breathe  without  enjoyment — to  sweat  without  a  reward." 

These  longings  for  home  life  were  but  day  dreams :  the 
visions  of  that  cloud-land  future  of  which  we  all,  at  times,  catch 
glimpses,  but  into  whose  happy  valley  we  seldom  enter. 

Although  these  intended  kindnesses  to  his  family  were  but 
things  of  the  future,  there  were  kindnesses  of  the  present  to  be 
performed,  and  of  these  Griffin  was  still  the  object.  They  were 
fast  friends,  and  Banim  consulted  him  frequently  upon  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  tales,  as  the  brothers  proceeded  in 
the  work ;  and  yet  a  coldness,  for  a  time,  checked  the  growth  of 
their  friendship,  and  might  have  destroyed  it  for  ever  but 
that  each  was  good  and  true  in  heart.  It  was  not  a  quarrel, 
rather  a  misunderstanding  commencing  through  some  apparent 
slight  done  to  Banim,  and  increased  by  Grif&u's  morbid 
delicacy,  and  horror  of  patronage.  Of  the  causes  of  this 
misunderstanding  we  gather  the  following  facts,  from  various 
letters  appearing  in  Griffin's  Life  by  his  brother  : — 

'*  The  looking  for  lodgings,  for  an  engagement,  and  several 
55 
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other  matters  took  up  my  time  so  entirely,  that  I  was  com- 

rlled  to  break  an  appointment  I  had  made  with  Banim,  that 
would  call  on  him  for  a  particular  purpose — to  have  my 
criticism  as  he  did  me  the  honour  to  say — on  a  work  which 
he  is  sending  to  the  press,  and  which  so  far  as  I  have  read, 
is  really  a  delightful  performance.  The  consequence  was, 
when  1  did  call,  it  had  oeen  sent  ofif,  and  though  his  manner 
was  aa  friendly  as  ever,  I  could  see  that  what  he  considered 
the  neglect  had  somewhat  cooled  him.  I  could  not  explain 
then,  and  I  perceived  tliat  he  thought  the  apology  I  did 
make,  a  very  lame  one  indeed.  However,  I  did  explain  after 
nearly  three  weeks  absence,  and  received  two  or  three  days 
since  a  letter  full  of  kindness  and  friendship ;  in  short  every 
thing  that  I  could  wish.  1  should  almost  like  to  transcribe 
part  of  it  here ;  it  would  so  fully  show  you  what  manner  of 
man  he  is.''  In  another  letter  of  a  later  date  he  says :  "  You 
ask  me  of  ray  dramatic  prospects.  I  have  done  nothing — I 
could  do  nothing  in  them  wliile  I  was  prevented  from  calling 
on  Banim,  my  kind,  my  true  friend,  which  I  have  not  done 
these  two  months.  The  restraint  in  this  instance  is  absolute 
torture  to  me,  when  I  consider  what  a  cold  return  I  must 
appear  to  make  to  his  most  friendly  and  pressing  invitations. 
Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  heard  or  seen  nothing  of  him.'' 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  here  the  many,  many  instances  in  which 
Banim  has  shown  his  friendship  since  I  wrote  last ;  let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  he  is  the  sincerest,  heartiest,  most  disin- 
terested being  that  breathes.  His  fire- side  is  the  only  one 
where  I  enjoy  anything  like  social  life,  or  home.  I  go  out 
occasionally  in  an  evening,  and  talk  or  read  for  some  hours  ;  or 
have  a  bed  and  leave  next  day." 

So  far  we  can  understand  the  kindness  of  Banim,  and 
Griffin's  hearty  appreciation  of  it,  but  when  the  latter  had  been, 
as  he  stated,  two  months  absent  from  Brompton  Grove,  Banim 
thought  that  some  serious  obstacle  must  have  interposed 
to  cause  so  long  an  estrangement.  He  accordingly  sought 
Griffin's  residence,  and  with  much  difficulty  discovered  it — 
"  a  small  room  in  some  obscure  court  near  St.  Paul's."  Griffin 
was  out;  Banim  called  again  next  day,  and  with  no  better  suc- 
cess ;  and  upon  questioning  the  landlady  as  to  the  apparent  cir- 
cumstances of  her  lodger,  he  was  shocked  at  finding  that  Griffin 
was  badly  dressed,  still  more  poorly  fed,  in  low  spirits,  and  rarely 
going  abroad  by  day,  fearing  to  encounter  hisacquaintances  in  his 
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pitiable  condition.  It  was  low  enongh,  and  Gerald,  afierwardsy 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  and  mother,  described  its  horrors : — 

*'  It  was  then  I  set  abont  writing  for  those  weekly  publica- 
tions ;  an  of  which,  exoept  the  Literary  Gazette,  cheated  me 
abominably.  Then,  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  I  wrote  for  the 
great  magazines.  My  articles  were  generally  inserted ;  but  on 
calling  for  payment^>-8eeing  that  I  was  a  poor,  inexperienced 
devil,  there  was  so  much  shuffling  and  shabby  work  that  it 
disgusted  me,  and  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  making  money  that 
way.  I  now  lost  heart  for  every  thing ;  got  into  the  cheapest 
lodgings  I  could  make  out,  and  there  worked  on,  rather  to 
divert  my  mind  from  the  horrible  gloom  that  I  fdt  growing 
on  me  in  spite  of  myself,  than  with  any  hope  of  being  remu- 
nerated. This,  and  the  recollection  of  the  expense  I  had  put 
William  to,  and  the  fears — that  every  moment  became  con- 
viction— that  I  should  never  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  hopes  or 
my  own  expectations,  all  came  pressing  together  upon  my 
mind  and  made  me  miserable.  A  thousand,  and  a  thousand 
times  I  wished  that  I  could  lie  down  quietly  and  die  at  once, 
and  be  forgotten  for  ever.  But  that,  however,  was  not  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  I^  don't  think  I  left  anything  undone 
that  could  have  changed  the  course  of  affairs,  or  brought  me 
a  tittle  portion  of  the  good  luck  that  was  going  on  about  me  ; 
but  good  luck  was  too  busy  elsewhere.  I  can  hardly  describe 
to  vou  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in  at  this  time.  It  was  not  an 
indolent  despondency,  for  I  was  working  hard,  and  I  am  now 
— and  it  is  only  now — ^receiving  money  for  the  labour  of  those 
dreadful  hours.  I  used  not  to  see  a  face  that  I  knew,  and 
after  sitting  writing  all  day,  when  I  walked  in  the  streets  in 
the  evening  it  actually  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  of  a  different 
species  altogether  from  the  people  about  me.'*  * 

These  painful  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  sour  the  mind 
of  any  man ;  and,  doubtless.  Griffin  looked  on  all  the  world 
around  him  with  disgust,  whilst  Banim,  rising  in  fame,  saw, 
as  indeed  he  ever  saw,  save  when  racked  by  pain,  only  the 
bright  side  of  life«  Ue  returned  to  Brompton  Grove,  from 
the  poor  lodging  of  his  friend ;  he  wrote  to  him  kindly,  and 
openlv,  yet  delicately,  offering  pecuniary  aid  freely,  as  he  had 
already  offered  and  given  the  assistance  of  his  counsel  and  of 
his  influence,  and  Gerald,  the  kindest,  fondest,  most   patient 

*  See  •«  Lift  of  Gwrald  GriAD,  Eiq.    Bj  his  Brother.*"    p.  138. 
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soul^  in  all  the  safferiDg^  enduring  thousands  of  the  great 
struggling  city  in  which  he  lived,  was  so  warped  from  his  own 
proper  self,  as  to  reply  coldly,  and  abruptly,  and  with  a  harsh 
refusal,  to  an  offer  which  sprang,  as  he  then  thought,  from  prag- 
matic and  impertinent  ofiBciousness.  The  coolness  was,  however, 
but  for  the  day :  Griffin  hardly  knew  why  he  deemed  himself 
offended.  As  his  biographer  writes  : — "  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  mystery  even  to  himself,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
following  introductory  sonnet  to '  Suil  Dhuv,'  one  of  the  '  Tales 
of  the  Munster  Festivals,^  in  which  he  evidently  alludes  to  it. 
There  is  something  affecting  in  the  little  pleading  allusion  he 
makes  to  his  struggles  and  ill  success,  and  in  the  humble 
confessing  spirit  in  which  the  sonnet  is  written.  It  would 
appear  too,  from  the  first  of  those  passages  which  I  have 
marked  by  italics,  that  there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Banim's 
manner  of  conferring  the  favour,  that  in  Gerald's  opinion  could 
at  all  justify  the  mode  of  its  rejection  : — 

I  bold  not  out  my  hand  in  grateflil  1ot«, 

Becaaae  ye  were  my  friend,  where  friends  were  few, 
Nor  In  the  pride  of  conscious  truth,  to  prore 

The  lieart  ye  wronged  and  doubted,  yet  was  true- 
It  is  that  while  the  close  and  blinding  veil, 

That  youth  and  blissful  ignorance  had  cast 

Around  mine  inward  sight,  is  clearing  Cut 
Before  its  strengthening  vision— while  the  scale 

Falls  from  mine  eye-balls,  and  the  gloomy  stream 

Of  human  motive,  whitening  in  my  view, 
Shews  dear  as  dew  showers  in  the  grey  mom  beam, 
While  hearts  and  acts,  whose  impulse  seemed  divine. 

Put  on  the  grossness  of  an  earthlier  hue, 
I  still  can  gase  and  deeply  still  can  honour  thine. 

n. 

Judge  not  your  friend  by  what  he  seemed,  when  Fate, 

Had  croned  him  in  his  chosen — cherished  aim, 
When  spirit-broken— bafBed—iNOMd  to  hate 

The  very  kindneu  that  but  made  his  shame 
More  se{f  induced.    He  rudelv  turned  aside 

In  bitter— hopeless  agony  from  all. 

Alike — of  those  who  mocked  or  mourned  his  fisll, 
And  fenced  hi*  ir\iured  heart  in  lonely  pride. 
Wayward  and  sullen  as  suspicion's  soul  I 

To  his  own  mind  he  lived  a  mystery— 
But  now  the  heavens  have  changed — ^the  vapours  roll 
Far  from  his  heart,  and  in  his  solitude. 

While  the  fell  night-mares  of  his  spirit  flee. 
He  wakes  to  weave  for  thee  a  tale  of  Joy  renewed.** 

Whilst  these  events  were  occurring  Banim  had  disappoint- 
ments, and  sources  of  uneasiness,  quite  as  depressing  as  those 
which  surrounded  Griffin.  His  tragedy,  TAe  Prodigal,  had 
been  accepted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  early  in  the  year  1823 ;  the 
parts  had  been  cast,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  great  Edmund 
kean   was  satisfied  with  his  character  in  the  piece.     Such, 
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however,  was  not  the  fact :  Kean  had  ^own  fastidious  in  his 
parts,  and  thus  it  became  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  produce 
the  piece  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  fianim,  being  unwilling  to 
risk  its  success  with  less  able  performers,  withdrew  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  manager,  and  it  was  never  afterwards  offered  for 
representation.  He  thus  states  the  causes  of  its  nonpro* 
duction,  in  a  letter  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  even  with  the  depressing  fact  before  him — ^that 
his  play  was  unacted  not  through  want  of  merit,  but  because 
the  chief  performer  wrangled  about  his  part,  the  letter  is 
in  the  following  uncomplaining  style : — 

''London,  June  16,  1824. 
My  dear  Father  and  Mother, 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  write  you  some  account  of  my 
theatrical  progress,  other  revolutions  have  come  round. 

Mr.  Kean,  after  accepting  his  part  in  my  tragedy  of  *  The 
Prodigal,*  and  attending  with  the  other  performers,  to  two 
readings,  has  declared  that  he  will  appear  in  no  new  play 
which  does  not  give  him  one  superior  character.  Such  is  the 
statement  made  to  me,  whether  it  be  true,  or  but  partially 
true,  I  cannot  positively  determine. 

After  some  difficulty  I  have  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the 
play  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elliston  of  Drunr  Lane,  and  ex- 
pect to  have  it  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  the  two  principal 
characters  to  be  played  by  Charles  Kemble  and  Mr.  Young. 
In  better  hands  they  could  not  be. 

I  could  give  you  a  specimen  of  green-room  jealousies  and 
contentions,  that  might  be  amusing,  and  I  may  do  so  at  some 
other  lime.'* 

A  letter  was  brought  to  Micliael  by  the  same  post  which 
bore  the  last,  and  in  it  Banim  thus  relates  the  ill  success  of 
Sheridan  KnowW  play,  Caiu^  Graccus,  and  recounts  the  diffi- 
culty which  he,  himself,  experienced  in  obtaining  the  manuscript 
of  TAe  Prodigal  from  Elliston. 

'*  London,  June  16,  1824. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Caius  Qraccus  did  not  deserve  its  fate.  The  author,  as  I 
learn,  submitted  to  have  his  production  cooked  in  the  green- 
room— and  after  the  cookery  it  was  '  dished* — to  use  a  cant, 
signifying  that  it  had  been  made  unpalatable. 

I  called  on  the  manager  for  my  MSS.  '  Oh  !  yes,  yes, 
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certainly/  he  said,  *  to-morrow;  donHfor  the  life  of  me  know 
where  to  lay  hand  on  it.     But  to-morrow.'     On  the  morrow, 

accompanied  by  a  friend,  I  met  Mr.  E n  -,  he  expressed  a 

willingness  to  give  up  the  play,  '  but  really,  and  indeed,  did 
not  look  it  out  since.  Then  don't  trouble  yourself,  I  said, 
I  have  another  copy,  somewhere.  I  think  I  can  find  that — 
'  Oh  I  for  the  world,  would  not  give  you  such  a  job — 1*11  send 
it  to-morrow.'  I  walked  off,  and  made  another  perfect  copy, 
which  I  have  now  ready  for  Covent  Garden." 

The  play  was  not  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  and  though 
it  was  considered  by  those  who  read  it  as  the  most  admirable 
of  all  Banim's  dramatic  pieces,  though  he  appears  to  have 
prized  it  highly  himself,  preserving  it  with  especial  care,  even 
to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  yet  after  a  most  carefiil  and 
anxious  search  amongst  his  papers,  no  trace  of  it  can  now  be 
discovered. 

He  still  worked  closely  at  the  Irish  stories ;  and  continaally 
incited  Michael  to  hasten  with  his  portion.  He  criticized, 
advised  and  encouraged  the  latter,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  these  letters  were  written,  we  insert  the  following 
letter : — 

"  London,  July  lOM,  1824. 
My  dear  Mike, 

I  think  I  recognise  your  tithe-proctor,  Peery  Clancey, 
the  portrait  is  so  accurate  I  could  not  mistake  the  gentle- 
man. Tour  next  door  neighbour,  Mickle  Ryan,  is  your  original, 
and  you  have  not  outstepped  nature,  or  misrepresented  facts, 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

You  have  given  some  of  my  people  a  good  castigation; 

{'ou  have  frightened  me  in  fact,  and  almost  made  me  hope- 
ess  of  them.  Don't  spare  one  of  them,  however — better  you 
should  deal  with  them,  than  critics  of  less  bowels  or  humanity. 
You  must  adopt  my  amendment.  The  woman,  singing 
the  keenthecawn,  must  be  the  mother  of  Terence,  not  his 
wife;  kill  his  wife,  I  decree  her  death;  by  slaying  her,  you  give 
a  very  rational  increased  incentive  to  the  wretched  widower's 
thirst  for  vengeance. 

You  tell  me  you  intend  to  cut  off  the  proctor's  ears  :  slice 
them  close  to  his  head  by  all  means :  do  not  leave  a  shred  : 
no  honest  man  will  say  that  he  does  not  deserve  the  crop- 
ping/' 
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His  wife's  ill  health,  and  a  slight  attack  of  his  own  pains, 
were  again  pressing  upon  his  slender  resources ;  and  being  un- 
wiUing  to  delay  his  task,  the  completion  of  the  tales,  by  entering 
into  any  new  engagements  with  publishers,  he  earnestly '  and 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  discover  some  means  by  which  his 
purse  might  be  replenished  speedily,  without  much  labor  or 
delay.  His  last  sovereign  had  dwindled  to  half ;  his  credit  he 
did  not  wish  to  test,  and  with  ideas  quickened,  by  what  John 
Taylor  quaintlv  calls,  *^  Wit's  whetstone.  Want,''  he  resolved 
to  correct,  and  offer  to  the  publishers,  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
essays  which  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  composed,  and  which 
now  swelled  to  the  proportions  of  an  octavo  volume.  He 
arranged  the  manuscript  for  inspection  in  a  few  hours,  and 
early  the  following  morning  set  out  in  search  of  a  purchaser. 
He  valued  the  papers  lightly,  and  his  hope  of  finding  a 
publisher  willing  to  buy  them  was  almost  forlorn.  Mrs.  Banim 
spent  that  lonely  day  in  anxious  expectation  of  his  return. 
At  length,  late  in  the  evening,  he  entered  their  little  drawing- 
room.  He  looked  weary,  and  despondent,  and  seating  him- 
self by  his  wife's  side,  he  gazed  mournfully  in  her  sad  face  : 
be  drew  her  towards  him,  kissed  her  tenderly,  but  spoke  not 
a  word.  She  feared  to  question ;  and  after  he  had  sat  in  silence 
for  a  minute,  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  crying,  "  Ellen,  my 
darling,  hold  out  your  dress  for  a  present,"  and  in  a  moment  he 
threw  into  her  lap  a  shower  of  bright  clinking  guineas — and 
kissing  her  once  more,  whilst  his  eyes  laughed  out  in  all  the 
joy  of  his  heart's  triumph,  he  cried,  "  There,  Ellen,  there  are 
tlurty  guineas,  the  price  of  the  essays.*' 

The  essays  thus  opportunely  disposed  of  were  published  in 
1824,  in  one  volume,  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  bore  no 
author's  name  :  they  were  entitled.  Revelations  of  The  Dead- 
u4/ir^,  and  extended  to  376  pages.  In  the  first  chapter,  the 
rather  odd  title  of  the  book  is  thus  explained.  The  writer 
states  himself  to  possess  the  power  of  sleeping  at  will  for 
lengthened  periods,  and  during  these  periods  lie  possesses  the 
faculty  of,  as  it  were,  going  out  of  himself — a  species  of  self- 
acting  clairvoyance.  He  has  been  enabled,  by  a  peculiar 
American  root,  to  extend  the  periods  of  sleep  to  a  length 
much  beyond  that  which,  by  his  unaided  power,  he  could 
accomplish.  After  a  slumber  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  days  and  a  quarter,  he  is  enabled  to  relate,  and  does 
record  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  the  book,  the  events 
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of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years  and  a  quarter  ;  or,  as 
he  writes, — "  I  was  dead  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  days 
and  a  quarter,  and  for  every  day  I  saw  a  year  of  time  ;  so  that 
when  I  carae  to  life  again,  I  had  observed  what  was,  and  is 
to  be,  in  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years  and 
a  quarter ;  a  year  for  each  day  /'  and  in  the  relation  of  his 
experiences  consist  the  Revelations  of  The  Dead- Alive, 

The  '*  Revelations'*  are,  for  the  chief  part,  very  clever  hits 
at  the  follies,  fashions,  and  manners  of  the  year  1823. 
Amongst  the  fashions,  or  follies,  of  that  period,  was  a  most 
absurd  reliance  oh  the  system  of  Phrenology,  then  rendered 
a  very  imposing  question  by  Gall,  which  Banim  thus 
satirizes  : — 

*'  They  spoke  of  a  gentleman  who  had  invented  a  new  and 
approved  science  of  moral  physiognomy,  deduced  from  Messrs.  Spurz- 
heim  and  Gall ;  and  deduced  I  may  in  every  sense  say  ;  for  leaving 
them  in  possession  of  the  head,  it  seized  on  the  feet ;  thus,  perhaps, 
pushing  the  matter  to  extremities.  Mr.  Klapptrapp  made  the  cover 
of  leather  usually  worn  by  these  members,  equivalent  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  cranium,  in  mr.  Gall's  system  ;  and  hence  his  science 
derived  its  name  of  Ocreology.  Prior,  I  believe,  has  ingeniously  set 
to  work,  in  his  smart  poem  of  Alma  Mater,  to  discover  the  residence 
of  thought  in  the  human  machine ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  traced  it 
indifferently  to  the  limbs.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  floating  recollec- 
tion in  my  mind,  that,  at  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Klapptrapp's  theory, 
made  me  think  something  might  come  of  it. 

Mr.  K.'s  attention  was  first  seized  by  observing  that  after  a  man 
has  worn  a  boot  or  shoe  for  a  considerable  time,  his  feet  give  it  a 
particular  set,  and  also  particular  markings,  that  raise  and  fix  the 
leather  at  certain  points  of  the  insteps  and  toes,  into  greater  or 
smaller  convexities  :  these,  in  the  end,  become  confirmed  on  the  out- 
ward surface  ;  so  that  when  the  shoe  or  boot  is  even  thrown  away, 
or  cast  aside  for  ever,  they  keep  their  places  and  shapes.  The 
varieties  of  bumps  thus  insured  to  boots  and  shoes  were,  he  next 
observed,  as  endless  as  the  varieties  of  human  talent  and  general 
character  ;  and  here,  and  at  once,  was  a  coincidence  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  curiously  analyzed. 

So,  Mr.  Klapptrapp  became  industrious  ;  and  in  the  very  infancy 
of  his  inquiries,  ascertained  the  strong-marked  difference  between 
the  bumps  conformed  on  the  boot  of  a  very  vulgar  and  brutal  man, 
and  that  of  a  very  refined  and  amiable  man.  No  one,  he  well 
remarked,  can  have  been  without  noticing  the  horrid  conformations 
acquired  by  the  boots  of  a  huge  waggoner  or  Smithfield  badge-man, 
who  from  constant  use  of  same  has  fully  impressed  them  with  the 
knuckles  and  twistings  of  his  broad,  bullock-like,  splay-foot.  Only 
hang  up  by  their  side  a  pair  of  genteel  old  boots,  such  as  may  have 
been  worn,  even  to  the  welt,  by  a  scholar  or  philanthropist,  and  can 
you  not  instantly  vouch  the  exact  kind  of  intellect  and  heart  that 
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once  put  in  motion  thi»  different  limbs  to  which  both  were  once 
appended  ? 

This  was  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Klapptrapp's  system.  He  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  a  zeal,  a  perspicuity  and  minuteness  I  cannot 
pretend  to  aetail ;  first  contrasting  G^eneral  differences,  and  then,  his 
eye  and  intellect  becoming  quicker  oy  practice,  at  last  establishing 
the  nicest  subdivisions  ana  distinctions  ;  so  that  bring  him  a  pair  of 
cast  off  shoes  or  boots  he  had  never  before  seen,  ana  he  told  you, 
within  a  bump,  of  the  wearer's  talent  and  morality. 

When  Mr.  Angle  introduced  me  into  his  study,  we  carried  with 
us  a  pair  of  shoes  that  had  been  left  behind  by  a  man  recently  hanged 
for  a  shocking  murder ;  and  the  moment  Mr.  K.  laid  his  eves  on 
them,  he  proclaimed  their  sanguinary  conformation.  In  this  he  was 
folly  warranted  by  the  appearance  of  the  organ  of  destruction,  which, 
as  I  recollect,  is  formed  by  an  unusual  swell  of  the  outward  knuckle 
of  the  gpreat  toe,  leaving  a  correspondent  knob  on  the  outside  of  the 
shoe  or  boot ;  and  which,  in  this  instance,  peculiarly  verified  its 
nature  by  having  burst  through  the  leather  on  or  about  the  night 
when  the  homicide  committed  his  bloody  act. 

We  found  the  philosopher  surrounded  by  rows  over  rows  of  old 
boots  and  shoes  of  every  possible  class  ;  and  I  listened  with  much 
interest  and  deference  to  his  lecture  of  some  hours,  upon  the  virtues 
or  vices,  genius  or  stupidity,  of  those  by  whom  they  had  once  been 
worn.  There  was  the  last  pair  of  Waterloos  that  John  Thurtell  had 
doffed,  authenticated  by  certificates  under  the  hand  of  each  collector 
of  curiosities  who  had  possessed  them,  from  Lavender  or  Ruthven 
down  to  Dr.  Klapptrapp  ;  and  the  benevolent  and- cautious,  and 
heroic  cut-throat  and  brain-pounder  came  in  for  his  future  as  well 
as  present  vindication.  By  felicitous  chances  other  shoes  and  boots 
of  other  remarkable  characters  of  this  day,  had  been  snatched  from 
oblivion :  but  while  all  proclaimed  the  admitted  and  eeneral  excel- 
lence of  the  individuals  they  professed  to  illustrate,  they  also  sug- 
gested curious  differences,  m  minute  points,  indeed,  between  the  real 
and  self-asserted  characters  of  some  of  those  persons.  Lord  Byron's 
boot,  for  instance,  wanted  the  organ  of  amativeness ;  hinting  that 
notwithstanding  all  a  man  may  rhyme  about  the  passion,  he  need  not, 
as  a  consequence,  ever  feel  it ;  or,  the  vice  verad,  that  as  Shakspeare 
says,  one  may  be 

*  over  boots  in  love, 

Altho'  he  never  s^am  the  Hellespont.' 
Neither  did  Mr.  Hazlitt's  shoe  exhibit  much  of  this  organ.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  pair  of  Sir  Walter *&  evince  almost  as  much  Con- 
strnctiveness  as  Ideality,  and  not  so  much  Secretiveness  as  I  had 
expected.  Wordsworth,  after  all,  left  behind  him  a  pair  of  shoes 
indicative  of  little  veneration,  while  Time,  Tune,  Order,  Casualty, 
and  Locality,  were  jumbled  together  in  them.  Mr.  Southejr's  had  a 
strong  bump  of  self-esteem ;  now  eauivalent  to  self-conceit ;  Ugo 
Foscolo's  hiui  no  Oombativeness  ;  Coleridge's  no  Form  ;  Hogg's  no 
Wit;  the  author  of  Lacon's  no  Inhabitiveness;  and  Bowles's  very 
little  Weight  and  Momenta. 

It  will  be  here  remarked,  that  Mr.  Klapptrapp  had  unceremo- 
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nionjily  transferred  to  his  leathern  knobs  all  the  organic  names 
invented  by  his  predecessors  ;  which,  howeve^  common  to  both  the 
names  might  be,  I  own  I  regarded  as  a  plagiarism  unworthy  of  his 
genius."* 

Banim  did  not,  however,  spare  the  literary  profession. 
That  was  the  age  of  reviewing — ^in  the  sense  in  which 
Macaulay  understood  it — ten  pages  to  himself  to  ten  lines  of 
his  author  ;  or  reviewing  was  committed  in  another  manner, 
but  by  inferior  minds — one  connecting  page  of  the  review  to 
ten  pages  of  the  author ;  and  thus,  when  poetry  was  before 
the  critic  he  became,  to  the  injury  of  author  and  publisher, 
nothing  more  than  a  paste  and  scissors  purloiner — and  might 
truly  say  with  Falstaff, — '*I  have  abused  the  King's  Pr^*  most 
damnably.*' 

Of  these  two  classes  of  reviewers,  and  of  the  newspaper 
critics,  the  ^'  Dead- Alive"  thus  expressed  his  opinions  : — 

'* «  How  many  periodicals  have  you  ?*  said  I. 

By  act  of  parliament,  three.  There  was  another  curse  of  the 
age  we  have  so  often  alluded  to.  and  one  other  slow  but  sure  rot  in 
its  literature.  Every  periodical,  great  and  small,  had  its  own  friends, 
and  its  own  coterie,  or  its  own  political  opinions,  and,  right  or 
wrong,  mawkish  or  extravagant,  as  innovators  might  have  been,  they 
were  partially  deified,  and  tneir  literary  opposites  run  down  in  the 
same  oreath :  and  thus  a  most  dangerous  jumble  of  tastes  frittered 
away  the  public  mind,  until  puzzle  begat  languor,  and  languor  indiff- 
erence, and  both  an  utter  neglect  of  every  new  book  and  author.* 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  I  continued, '  that  in  another  view,  periodicals 
must  have  produced  the  decay  you  speak  of.  A  small  volume  of 
poetry  costs  five  shillinfi;s,  and  it  will  contain  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  of  an  author ;  and  you  thus  purchase  his  errors  and  slips,  which 
you  don't  exactly  want,  alonff  with  his  brilliant  bits  and  savoury 
passages.  Behold,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grand  army  of  reviews,  of 
all  shapes  and  prices,  fVom  ^ve  shillings  £>wn  to  fourpence,  in  many 
of  which  was  to  be  had  the  cream  of  from  five  to  nve«and-twenty 
authors  together,  carefully  skimmed  for  your  sipping  palate,  and 
ready  for  use. at  your  tea  or  coffee  in  the  morning.  Moreover,  you 
bought  ready-maae  opinion  for  your  monev,  a  few  shillings  or  pence, 
as  it  might  be,  and  so  were  savcnl  the  trouble  of  forming  your  own. 
And  what  mi^n  or  miss  in  his  or  her  senses  might  be  expected  to  pay 
a  great  deal  for  so  little,  when,  with  a  little,  he  or  she  could  have 
the  great  deal  ?' 

*  No  one  did  so,*  said  Mr.  Drudge :  '  the  *  reading  public'  rested 
satisfied  with  periodicals  alone,  and  the  author  was  lef^  on  the  pub- 
lisher's shelf.  Of  course  no  author  would  continue  to  write  for  the 
profit  of  other  persons  only  ;  ^o  the  pen  was  at  last  totally  aban- 
doned, and  the  sole  comfort  resulting  to  authors  was,  to  see  their 

*  See  page  34a 
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iDODstrotts  tyrant,  the  periodical  press,  sharing  with  themselves  a 
common  ruin  and  oblivion.* 

'  The  periodical  press  T  I  exclaimed — '  trulj,  sir,  it  was  a  species 
of  steam-loom,  or  threshing  or  winnowing-machine,  that,  with  its 
short  methods  and  unnatural  despatch,  threw  thousands  of  honest 
peo^e  out  of  bread.' 

*1  wonder,'  said  Mrs.  Drudge,  'they  never  rose  out  against  it, 
aSy  about  the  same  time,  the  indignant  trades,  weavers,  and  spinners, 
and  carders,  rose  out  against  the  mechanical  encroachments,  moa« 
opdy  indeed  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  manufacturing 
places. — Surely,  if  the  great  body  of  authors  were  united,  (but  that 
was,  in  itself,  rather  a  (Sfficulty),  one  night  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  demolition  of  all  the  periodical  presses  in  London  and  Auld 
Beekie.' 

'  Or  I  should  have  chosen  a  more  legal  proceeding,'  said  Mr. 
Drudge.  'It  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  a  good  action — Authors  v. 
Keviewers — might  have  been  made  out,  to  go,  for  damages,  to  a 
^>ecial  jury,  in  King's  Bench.  I  think  an  author  might  have 
crippled  them  in  a  thumping  verdict,  not  on  account  of  their  defl&ma- 
tory  praise  or  censure,  but  on  account  of  their  piratical  quotations. 
Where  was  their  right  to  re-publish,  without  end,  the  best  part  of  a 
man's  book  ?  Was  it  not  as  black  piracy  as  if  the  promulgators  of 
the  sixoennjr  Cain  did  so,  without  any  dull  or  prattling  remark  at  the 
head,  tne  tail,  or  between  the  passages  ?* 

^  *  Here  is  a  curious  little  book,  that,  amon^  other  curious  things, 
gives  us  some  notion  of  the  views  entertamed  by  applicants  for 
employment  to  a  periodical  editor,  of  their  self-measured  fitness  for 
the  office,'  resumed  Mrs.  Drudge ;  '  shall  I  read  from  it  a  letter 
found  among  the  papers  of  a  ^ntleman,.  who,  it  would  seem,  once 
swayed  a  miscellaneous  periodical  of  the  time  ? 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Universal  and  MuUifariuus  Magazine, 

Sir, 

Being  at  present  disengaged,  I  have  no  objection  to  tender  my 
services  for  the  advantage  of  your  respectable  journal.  I  do  not 
much  care  into  what  department  you  may  put  me,  as  I  think  I  shall 
be  found  fit  enough  for  any.  Indeed,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  should 
rather  like  to  do,  now  and  then,  a  little  on  everv  topic.  I  write 
essays  ofiT-hand  on  all  subjects.  I  am  particularly  liable  to  be  struck 
with  the  minutest  errors  of  a  literary  work,  and  particularly  slow  at 
oomprehending  what  an  author  means  by  a  beauty :  hence  you  can  esti- 
mate my  capacity  for  your  review  sheet.  By  the  help  of  a  lexicon,  and 
afiriend  of  mine,  a  young  Cantab,  I  scruple  not  to  say  I  should  be 
quite  competent  to  detect  the  bad  orthography  of  a  Greek  quotation  ; 
and  should  an  error  happen,  you  know  we  could  lay  it  either  on  the 
author  or  the  printer,  as  might  suit  our  convenience.  I  make 
poetry,  myself,  on  one  leg,  so  you  cannot  doubt  my  capacity  to  be  a 
nogger  and  nuingler  of  all  new  poems,  particularly  the  successful 
ones.  By  the  way  of  poetry,  1  have  a  lai^e  blue  book  of  original 
sonnets,  odes,  &o.  lying  by  me,  with  which  I  shall  be  happv  to  har- 
monize your  last  sheet,  on  reasonable  terms ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
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stood,  that  they  must  go  in  at  double  the  rate  of  my  prose  contribu- 
tions. 

Send  me  to  the  King's  Theatre,  if  you  like :  I  am  no  great  adept 
myself,  nor  indeed  can  1  boast  a  good  ear,  and  in  honest  truth  have 
never  heard  an  Italian  song  ;  but  a  musical  dictionary  is  within  my 
reach ;  a  dear  friend  of  mine  frequents  the  opera :  so  I  could  manage 
a  brisk  technical  paragraph  for  you.  Of  the  drama  I  ought  to  know 
something :  I  have  trod  the  boards  myself,  before  now  ;  and  since 
then  have  written  a  play  which  would  have  astonished  the  town,  if 
the  silly  managers  had  produced  it.  So  don*t  spare  me  at  Drury 
Lane  or  Covent  Garden. 

But  I  request  one  department  entirely  to  myself— the  fine  arts : 
for  although  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  my  brother  is  an  artist  of 
long  standing ;  his  pictures  have  been  twice  turned  out  of  Somerset 
House,  and  he  promises  to  furnish  me  with  critiques  on  the  works 
of  the  council,  and  particularly  of  the  hanging  committee.  As  to 
the  rest,  I  know  no  subject  more  easily  handled  by  a  writer  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  it.  Only  compile  a  list  of  painters'  names,  and 
the  cant  of  the  painting  room  ;  boldly  arraign  Sir  Joshua*s  lectures ; 
compare  pictures  and  styles  that  may  be  as  antagonist  as  north  and 
south  ;  slip  in  such  terms  as  glazing,  and  scumbling,  and  toning,  and 
keeping  ;  conclude  by  saying  your  kettle  is  singing  to  make  whiskey 
punch,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Horace  Handy.'"* 

Once  more  the  dreaded  malady  returned,  and  days  of  pain 
were  succeeded  by  nights  of  sleepless  watching.  Still  he 
bore  up  manfully  against  all  odds,  and,  amidst  his  sorrows,  the 
dear  friends  of  the  old  house  in  Kilkenny  were  as  close  to  his 
heart,  and  as  warm  in  his  memory  as  ever.  He  wrote  thus 
to  Michael : — 

'^  Londofiy  November  IbtA,  1824. 
Pear  Michael, 

Tell  me  how  this  weather  treats  my  poor  mother.  As  to 
me,  leaving  me  otherwise  in  good  health,  it  brings  a  score 
handsaws,  chisels,  and  corkscrews,  to  work  all  at  once,  on 
every  inch  of  my  thighs,  legs,  shins,  feet,  and  toes.  I  roar 
out  from  the  pain,  and  I  cannot  restrain  myself :  the  other 
night  I  was  awake  from  lying  down  to  rising,  all  the  while  in 
torture.'' 

This  attack  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  with  the  new 
year,  1 825,  came  the  satisfaction  of  having  completed  the 
Tales  By  The  ffHara  Family ,  for  the  purchase  of  which  he 
was,  in  January,  in  treaty  with  Colburn. 

*  See  page  1 13.  We  have  given  these  extracts  as  specimens  of  a  work 
Uttle,  if  at  all,  read  in  these  days,  and  as  affording  an  example  of 
Banim's  ability  in  an  exceUent  style  of  light  composition,  very  dissimilar 
to  that  for  which  he  is  best  known. 
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Here,  reader,  we  end  the  third  part  of  John  Banim's 
Biography.  We  have  passed  with  him  through  the  two  most 
important  years  of  his  life ;  we  have  seen  him  planning  with 
his  brother  the  series  of  national  tales  which  have  made  him 
world  known  ;  we  have  learned  the  pure  and  honest  objects 
to  the  attainment  of  which .  he  aspired ;  we  have  seen  him 
married  to  a  portionless  girl,  and  daring  the  frown,  and 
welcoming  the  smile  of  a  Fortune — when  adverse,  borne 
patiently— when  befriending,  but  the  well  merited  reward  of 
hard  and  cheerfully  endured  labor ;  we  have  seen  his  first 
successes  iu  literature,  and  we  have  marked  his  disappoint- 
ments too — and  be  it  remembered — disappointment  to  him 
included  privation ;  we  have  learned  his  open-hearted,  active 
goodness  to  Gerald  Griffin — at  a  period  when  he  himself 
required  rest  and  support ;  we  have  read  his  own  account  of 
the  woful  sickness  of  his  wife ;  we  have  read  his  description 
of  the  pangs  which  he  endured,  by  night  and  day ;  it  is  a 
short  account  in  truth,  for  he  feared  to  afiSict  the  old  people  at 
home — if  he  should  be  Philoctetes  the  winds  should  bear 
no  moans  of  his ; — and  though,  in  the  future  history  of  his  life, 
there  are  records  of  awful  physical  suffering,  yet  he  never 
complains  whilst  he  can  "  teaze  the  brain''  to  "  keep  the  fire 
in  and  the  spit  turning  /'  he  has  no  sorrow,  for  words,  whilst 
Ellen  is  well,  whilst  his  child,  his 

"  May  in  her  crown  of  flowers,'' 

plays  around  him ;  whilst  the  mind  could  work,  what  mat- 
tered the  ills  of  the  body,  wife  and  child  were  to  be  supported ; 
to  secure  this  was  a  care,  but  it  could  be  accomplished,  its  accom- 
plishment was  a  pleasure  and  a  glory, — and  whilst  this  was 
certain,  whilst  they  were  by  his  side,  Banim  felt,  to  the 
very  deepest  depths  of  his  soul,  the  wisdom  of  Southey's 
beautiful  thought — "  Little  do  they  know  of  human  nature 
who  speak  of  marriage  as  doubling  our  pleasures  and  dividing 
oiur  griefs :  it  doubles,  or  more  than  doubles  both." 
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1.  B^parUqfthe  IHreetar9ofC(mmciPri9on$,ontheDi9eiptiM 

and  Mamagementqf  PenUmville,  Parkkumt,  and  Millbani 
Prisons,  and  of  Portland,  PorUmouth,  Dartmoor,  and 
Brixton  Prisons,  and  the  Hulks,  for  the  year  18&3. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliameiiti  by  Command 
of  Her  Majesty.  London  :  George  £•  Eyre  and  William 
Spottiswoode.     1854. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Oovertiment  Prisons  in 

Ireland,  for  the  year  ending  %\%t  December,  1852. 
With  Appendices,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  Dublin :  Alexander 
Thom  and  Sons.     1854. 

S.  Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  the  Convict 
Prisons,  and  Disposal  of  Convicts,  1852.  Ifith  Notes  on 
the  Convict  Question^  Construction  qf  Prisons,  Hard 
Labour,  8fc,,  8^.  By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jebb,  C.B., 
Surveyor  General  of  Prisons,  Chairman  of  the  Directors^ 
&c.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Com- 
mand of  Her  Maje^y.  London  :  Geoi^  E.  Eyre  and 
William  Spottiswoode.     1858. 

4.  An  Act  to  Substitute  in  Certain  Cases,  other  Punishment  in 

lieu  of  Transportation,  20th  August,  1853. 

5.  Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  by  Joseph  Kingsmill, 

M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison,  Ijondon.  Third 
Edition.    London :  Longman  and  Co.     1854. 

6.  Crime :     Its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies^  by  Frederick 

Hill,  Barrister-at-Law,  Late  Inspector  of  Prisons.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray.     1853. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  a  previous  paper,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  information  respecting  the  improvements  which, 
firom  time  to  time,  have  been  adopted  in  Prison  Discipunb, 
from  the  period  when  Howard  first  awakened  public  attention 
to  the  subject  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  and  exhibited  in 
detail  the  enormities  then  practised  in  the  management  of 
common  gaols.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  we  took 
occasion  to  dwell,  at  some  length,  on  certain  principles,  the 
importance  of  which  is  genendly  acknowledged,    and  which 
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cannot  be  overrated ;  principles  which  mast  more  or  less  form 
prominent  features  in  any  system  of  punative  discipline 
which  would  now  claim  or  deserve  public  sympathv  and 
support, — Educational;  Reformatory,  as  distinguished  from 
deterrent,  discipline,  and  Separate  confinement. 

On  the  harmonious  combination  in  practice  of  each  of  the 
i^ve  principles,  depends  the  successful  issue  of  our  efibrts 
for  the  reformation  of  the  crimmal  and  the  diminution  of 
crime :  without  them,  no  matter  how  severe  the  course  of 
discipline  applied  may  be,  failure  and  disappointment  must 
assuredly  foUow  ;  nor  is  the  necessity  of  such  a  result  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Eear,  though  exercising  an  important 
influence  over  men'ii  minds,  is  far  from  being  the  most 
powerful  passion  implanted  in  us  by  nature ; — hence  the  error. 
Jiove,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  influence  the  human 
mind,  and  rouse  men  to  the  commission  of  deeds  which  neither 
the  consequences  entailed  by  the  actions  themselves,  nor  any 
fear  of  personal  pain  or  punishment  is  sufficient  to  restrain. 
To  address  therefore,  all  our  efforts  to  the  single  passion  of 
fear,  to  heap  penaltv  on  penalty,  and  to  write  the  sanctions  of 
our  penal  laws  in  blood,  if  such  were  possible  at  the  present 
day,  would  manifestly  be  unphilosophical,  and  must  naturally 
fail  to  check  the  progress  of  crime.  At  a  time  when  the 
penalties  imposed  by  law  were  fer  more  deterrent  than 
they  now  are,  when  death  awaited  the  unhappy  man  who, 
suffering  perhaps  the  pangs  of  hunger,  stole  some  matter 
of  trifling  value  to  support  a  miserable  existence,  honesty 
was  as  rare  a  virtue  as  at  the  present  day,  nor  were  men 
deterred  by  so  formidable  a  penalty  from  the  gratification 
of  their  vicious  appetites.  We  do  not  disregard  the  import- 
ance of  acting  on  that  fear  of  punishment  which  is  imphmted 
in  mankind,  or  of  dealing  with  it  as  a  valuable  instrument 
in  frightening  men  from  crime ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to 
rely  upon  it  as  the  onlyy  or  even  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
attaining  the  desired  end.  By  subduing  the  stronger  passions 
of  our  nature — ^revenge,  jealousy,  and  lust ;  by  encouraging 
and  promoting  the  nobler  qualities  of  love  and  gratitude,  and 
by  stimulating  the  innate  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong, 
we  may  safely  hope  to  reform  the  criminal,  and  deter  him  from 
a  course  of  sin,  not  by  the  mere  dread  of  physical  pain  pr 
suffering,  but  by  the  action  of  a  higher  principle— 

''  For  fear  but  freezes  minds,  but  love,  Kke  heat. 
Exhales  the  soul  sublime  to  seek  her  native  seat." 
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To  the  classes  of  society  whence  criminals  of  saperior  educa- 
tion come,  prison  discipline  ought,  without  question,  to 
Eartake  of  the  deterrent  character,  since  by  the  education  they 
ave  received  they  are  in  a  measure  left  without  excuse, — and 
in  point  of  fact  it  does  so.  To  such,  the  loss  of  liberty  and 
the  various  luxuries  of  life  to  which  they  are  attached,  the 
discipline  of  a  prison  and  the  deprivation  of  that  self-indul- 
gence and  ease  m  which  they  love  to  spend  their  existence, 
must  prove  a  powerful  deterrent,  where  higher  motives  are 
wanting.  But  the  number  of  such  persons  forms  a  small 
proportion  to  the  masses  of  our  criminal  population.  Of 
the  latter,  destitute  of  education,  and  fit  objects  of  our 
pity— 

**  All  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  his  own  delusions ;  thej  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed 
And  never  won." 

With  these,  mere  deterrent  punishment  must  fail  in  its  object,  ^ 
unless  accompanied  by  an  amount  of  cruelty  against  which  our 
feelings  of  humanity  rebel,  and  which  under  any  circumstances, 
is  criminal  and  unwarrantable, — *'  What  is  the  waste  of  gold," 
inquires  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  "  or  of  precious  stones,  or  of  any 
earthly  wealth,  compared  to  the  waste  of  human  suffering  ?*'* 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  therefore,  that  Education,  Re- 
formatory treatment,  and  Separate  confinement,  must  form  the 
chief  and  prominent  characteristics  of  an  improved  system  of 
prison  discipline.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  question,  upon 
which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  one  which  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  solve  without  the  benefit  of  further 
experience,  how  far  they  may  be  best  combined  in  practice, 
to  what  extent  each  should  be  carried,  and  during  what  period 
of  the  sentence  separate  confinement  should  be  enforced. 

*  See  charge  of  M.D.  Hill,  Esq.  Q.  C.  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  at  the  September  Scions,  1854. 

The  cruelty  of  Lieutenant  Austin,  late  governor  of  Birmingham 
gaol,  is  justly  denounced  in  England,  yet  the  **shot  drill, ^  a  species  of 
punishment,  which  we  consider  both  cruel  and  ridiculous,  but  on  which 
Mr.  Corry  ConneUan  appears  to  pin  his  faith,  is  being  introduced 
into  the  gaols  of  Ireland.  It  would  seem  that  the  observation  of  the 
learned  Recorder,  that  **  the  waUs  of  the  gaol  have  not  only  kept  the 
bodi€$  of  prisoners  in  durance,  but  have  had  a  somewliat  analogous 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  gaolers,"  is  about  being  verified  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  ConneUan — ^we  can  now  understand  how  it  is  that  **  shot  driU**  is  so 
generally  approved  by  gaolers  and  Inspectors  General  of  Prisons. 
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The  foregoing  questions  are  of  vast  importance^  and  present  no 
small  difficulty  in  their  investigation  ;  but  as  we  have  alreadj 
devoted  so  considerable  a  space  to  their  consideration,  and 
fully  explained  the  views  we  entertain  respecting  them,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  question  more  immediately  before  us. 
With  respect  however  to  education,  we  would  again  repeat  that 
it  must  be  based  upon  God's  inspired  word,  and  directed  and 
guided  by  the  truths  of  His  revelation ;  by  inculcating,  not  the 
cold  maxims  of  the  Arminian  School,  but  the  heart-stirring, 
love-exciting  and  soul-influencing  precepts  of  true  religion. 
Bitter  must  be  the  fruit  borne  by  any  other  system — 
disappointment,  the  natural  and  inevitable  result.  In  addition  to 
the  facts  mentioned  in  our  former  paper  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  extract  from  Plint'a  Crime  in  Eng- 
land,p.  182. 

**  If  elementary  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  of  the 
value  stated,  or  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  other  and  more 
powerful  influences,  then,  if  the  proportion  of  the  criminals  who  can 
read  is  increasing,  there  ought  to  be  a  diminution  in  crime.  The 
following  tables  will  show  whether  that  is  so,  or  not : — 

Instruction  of  Criminals,  1836. 
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Instruction  of  CriminaU,  1845. 
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"  It  will*be  been  at  a  glance,  that  whilst  the  ratio  of  all  crime  in 
the  period  was  nearly  at  par,  except  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
the  proportion  of  those  '  who  could  not  read  and  write'  had  fallen 
4*3  ;  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  could  'read  and  write  imper- 
fectly'had  risen  6*5  on  the  average  of  all  England.  Now,  accord- 
ing  to  the  theory  under  consideration,  crime  ought  to  have  diminish- 
ed, hut  it  was  at  par ;  and  there  is  the  further  contradiction  of  the 
theory,  that  the  total  of  the  offences  committed  hy  both  sections  had 
risen  Sf*2  per  cent.    The  theory  is  palpably  at  fault" 

Events  which  have  taken  place  within  a  very  recent  period, 
in  the  condition  of  oar  Australian  Colonies,  and  the  changes 
efiFected  by  a  late  act  of  parliament  for  "  substituting  in  certain 
cases,  other  punishments  in  heu  of  transportation,''*  render  the 
subject  now  before  us,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
"  one  of  the  most  important  social  questions  of  the  day.''  In  one 
particular  indeed,  Prison  Disciphne  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
management  of  government  convicts,  possesses  advantages 
which  are  not  enjoyed  under  the  system  pursued  in  county 
gaols.  The  former  is  placed  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  executive,  and  the  details  of  discipline  are  subject  to  the 
direction  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  who,  though  of  course 
responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties,  is 
not  tied  up  within  the  four  corners  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  consequently  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
dom in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  useful  and  necessary  measures  of  reform.  One  great  object 
is  thereby  obtained, — uniformity  in  discipline,  and  the  speedy 
reduction  to  practice  of  approved  ])riucipies.  Eeforms  m  the 
management  of  county  gaols  cannot  be  so  easily  secured   or 

*  16  and  17  Vic.  chap.  99. 20tli  August  1853. 
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80  rapidly  effected.  Hence^  the  discipline  adopted  in  Government 
prisons  is  far  superior  to,  and  partakes  more  of  the  reformatory 
character,  we  speak  generally  of  course,  than  that  pursued  in 
County  and  Borough  gaols.  The  result  of  this  superiority 
developes  itself  in  a  very  unequal  and  prejudicial  manner  as 
respects  the  two  classes  of  prisoners, — those  sentenced  to 
transportation  or  penal  servitude,  and  those  sentenced  to  a 
period  of  imprisonment.  The  former  are  at  once  placed  under 
the  control  of  government,  and  subjected  to  an  admirable 
system  of  reformatory  discipline;  the  latter  remain  in  the 
county  gaol,  subject  to  a  far  different  and  greatly  inferior 
course  of  management,  if  we  except  the  treatment  adopted  in 
prisons,  such  as  that  at  Beading.  The  consequences  of  this 
inequality  are  very  serious;  a  criminal  who  commits  some 
great  and  heinous  crime  punishable  by  transportation  or 
penal  servitude,  is  subjected  to  the  correcting  influence 
of  reformatory  discipline,  his  morality  is  improved,  his 
education  attended  to,  the  truths  of  religion  are  instilled  into 
his  heart,  he  learns  some  useful  trade,  and  leaves  the 
Government  prison  a  reformed  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  criminal  who  commits  some  offence  not  quite  so  serious, 
but  which  nevertheless  subjects  him  to  imprisonment  for  a 
period,  perhaps  of  three  years,  passes  his  time  in  pernicious 
association,  his  morality  becomes  debased,  his  mind 
corrupted,  the  truths  of  religion  are  stifled  in  his  heart,  his 
hours  are  passed  in  idleness,  or  what  is  worse,  in  shot-drill — 
an  exercise,  irritating,  degrading,  unequal  and  demoralizing — 
and  finally  leaves  the  County  gaol  adegraded  out-cast  from  society. 
To  show  that  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  the 
above  statement,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  last  Report  of 
Messrs.  Galwey  and  Corry  Connellan,  Inspectors  General  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland.     They  observe : — 

"  A  prisoner,  for  instance,  sentenced  to  four  years  penal  servi- 
tude— the  minimum  period  of  this  punishment — will  be  forthwith 
placed  in  separation,  and  will  be  subjected  to  a  code  of  regulations 
combiniog  punatire  and  deterrent  treatment  with  reformatory 
advantages,  such  as  moral  and  religious  correction,  and  industrial 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  a  criminal  sentenced  for  the  same 
offence,  accordine  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  assistant 
barrister,  to  imprisonment  for  three  years,  or  some  approximative 
term,  will  be  confined  in  the  ordinary  gaol,  deficient  as  it  may  be  in 
almost  ever?  one  of  the  above  requisites." 

"  He  will  pass  his  time  in  'association'  by  dav  and  night,  receiv- 
ing or  communicating  contamination,  and  in  almost  total  idleness, 
if  hard  labor  be  not  added  to  his  sentence ;  the  means  of  instruction 
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•both  in  handicrafts  and  in  rndimental  education,  being  too  freoaently 
unattainable  among  turnkeys,  who  are  selected  without  reierence 
to  their  fitness,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  sheriff*,  himself  a  temporary 
oflScer,  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  prisoners,  but  not  mth  tlie  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  establishment.  Some  of  our  gaols,  we  are  happy 
to  admit,  are  honourable  exceptions  to  this  description  ;  but  wher- 
ever a  more  favourable  condition  exists  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  and  of  the  local 
authorities  acting  in  unison  with  them,  and  not  to  the  operation  of 
any  common  and  paramount  control." 

*•*  These  imperfections,  although,  of  course,  they  affect  disadvan- 
tageously  the  whole  body  of  prisoners,  press  with  greater  severity  upon 
the  females,  for  whom,  as  we  have  repeatedly  urged,  the  accommoda- 
tion is  disproportiortately  inadequate ;  and  upon  the  j  u veniles,  requiring, 
as  they  do,  a  mode  of  treatment  widely  different  from  that  suited 
to  adults." 

According  to  our  present  course  of  practice,  it  would  appear 
therefore,  that  we  do  not  apply  the  reformatory  process  until 
we  have  exhausted  every  means  within  our  power  to  con- 
taminate the  criminal  by  vicious  association.  It  would  seem 
as  if  we  wanted  to  procure  characters  of  the  worst  possible 
description,  to  prove  what  separation  and  reformatory 
discipline  can  do  ;  and,  like  the  sentimental  villain,  in  one  of 
Bulwer's  novels,  who  knocks  his  victim  down,  and  over  the 
prostrate  body  dwells  on  the  excellency  of  mercy  and  humanity, 
we  reflect  with  complacency  on  the  superior  discipline  which 
awaits  the  degraded  victim  of  vicious  association,  in  the 
convict  prison,  and  dwell  with  satisfaction  ou  our  own  en- 
lightened views. 

The  superiority  of  the  discipline  in  use  in  convict  prisons, 
is  as  creditable  to  the  government  and  the  gentlemen  imme- 
diately connected  with  those  establishments — we  speak  of  the 
establishments  in  Kngland — as  it  reflects  a  just  and  deserved 
reproach  on  the  several  grand  juries  who  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  our  county  gaols.  The  pernicious  inequality  which 
exists  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  in  County  gaols  and  in 
Government  prisons,  absolutely  holds  out  an  inducement  to 
the  commission  of  crime ;  and  yet  this  inequality  is  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  apathy  of  our  grand  juries  on  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline.  They  refuse,  through  a  false  notion 
of  economy,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  an 
admirable  act  of  {)arliament — the  3  &  4  Vic.  chap.  44,  and 
hence  the  improvements  in  County  and  Borough  gaols  in 
Ireland^  are  characterised  by  the  lu^^pectors  Oeneral  of  prisons 
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in  their  last  Beport^ — that  for  the  year.  1853 — as  ''scanty, 
imperfect  and  partial/'  Now  if  the  evil  results  of  this  apathy 
and  obstinacy,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  on  the  part 
of  our  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  were  only  visited  on  themselves, 
we  could  afford  to  smile  and  pity  the  imbecility  which  carried 
with  it  its  own  punishment ;  but  the  fact  is,  either  government 
must  standstill  in  the  cause  of  reform,  until  the  grand  juries 
have  also  made  some  progress,  an  alternative  which  we  fear  will 
amouut  to  a  postponement  sine  die  of  every  useful  measure 
of  reform,  or  something  must  be  done  to  stimulate  them  to 
activity.  It  is  all  very  well  to  endeavour  to  awaken  public 
opinion,  to  point  out  to  grand  juries  the  course  it 
is  their  duty  to  adopt,  and  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  ought 
to  influence  them ; — this  is  as  much  as  we  can  affect  to  do, 
and  we  have  done  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability — but  if  this 
method  fails,  some  other  means  must  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
performance  of  those  duties  in  the  cause  of  social  ameHoration 
which  are  properly  their  own,  but  from  which  they  appear 
anxious  to  escape. 

Though  experience  has  long  since  proved  transportation  to 
be  insufficient  to  reform  the  guilty  or  deter  the  criminally 
disposed,  it  has  continued  during  a  period  of  seventy  years  to 
be  the  chief  secondary  punishment  inflicted  for  the  com- 
mission  of  crime :  its  history  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  convict  question.  We  propose  therefore  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  narrative  of  the  systems  heretofore  adopted,  to  enable 
them  to  decide  upon  the  necessity  which  has  so  long  existed 
of  some  change,  and  to  conclude  our  observations  with  a  review 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  modified  system  lately  in- 
troduced. 

By  an  act  of  ParHament  passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Judges  were  for  the  first  time  em- 
powered to  exile  for  life  to  any  of  his  Majest/s  possessions  in 
America,  the  moss-troopers  of  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
land. Subsequently,  transportation  became  more  general  as  a 
secondary  punishment,  and  compulsory  labor  at  the  place  of 
exile  was  after  a  time  added ;  at  a  later  period,  an  interest 
in  the  labor  of  each  prisoner,  during  the  period  of  his 
sentence^  having  been  conferred  by  the  4  George  I.,  cap. 
11,  upon  the  parties  who  contracted  to  transport  them,  con- 
victs were  usually  sold  to  the  planters,  and  employed  by  them 
upon  their  estates.     The  loss  of  our  American  dependencies 
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termiDated  this  system^  and  the  question  at  once  arose,  how 
prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation  should  be  disposed  of 
for  the  future.  Some  recommended  the  establishment  of  vast 
Pe)utentiaries  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  probable  number 
of  criminals  at  home,  and  indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
measures  were  not  then  adopted  for  placing  the  whole  system 
of  secondary  punishment  upon  a  proper  basis,  and  grappling, 
once  for  all,  with  the  difficulty  ;  while  others  advised  that  all 
transported  felons  should  be  dispatched  to  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  turned  loose  among  the  savage  inhabitants — ^a 
proposition  sufficiently  inhuman  to  insure  its  immediate  rejec- 
tion. The  discovery  of  Australia,  "  the  land  of  convicts  and 
kangaroos,''  about  this  period  by  Captain  Cook,  prevented 
the  necessity  of  either  of  the  above  proposals  being  discussed, 
and  afTorded  an  opportunity  of  solving  the  difficulty,  of  which 
the  Grovernment  of  the  day  gladly  availed  themselves.  The 
great  distance  from  the  mother-country,  the  paucity  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  fertiUty  of  its  soil,  and  the  improbality  of  a 
return  when  once  the  convict  was  landed  on  its  shores, 
appeared  to  offer  great  and  lasting  advantages  which  Govern- 
ment was  unwilhng  to  disregard,  and  it  was  forthwith 
determined  that  in  this  distant  region,  a  new  colony  should  be 
founded,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  transported  felons* 
The  future  historian  of  Australia,  in  tracing  the  dark  and 
gloomy  details  of  its  early  years,  will  find  abundant  materials 
to  excite  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  his  readers,  ample 
matter  for  reflection  in  investigating  the  effects  of  convict  im- 
migration on  its  social  progress  and  development,  and  abun- 
dant cause  of  complaint  in  the  conduct  of  the  parent  state,  in 
consigning  its  colony  to  an  infancy  of  wretchedness  and  pro- 
fligacy, immorality  and  vice. 

As  soon  as  the  above  determination  was  arrived  at,  an  act 
was  passed  in  the  24th  George  III.,  empowering  his  Majesty 
to  appoint  to  what  place  beyond  the  seas,  either  within  or 
without  his  Majesty's  dominions,  offenders  should  be  tran- 
sported, and  on  the  6th  December,  1786,  two  orders  of 
Council  were  issued,  which  duly  appointed  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  for  that  purpose.  The 
subsequent  act  of  5  George  IV.,  c.  84,  commonly  called  the 
transportation  act,  conferred  a  like  authority,  and  the  two 
Australian  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  Norfolk  Island  and  Bermuda,  were  finally  selected.      In 
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pursaancc  of  the  orders  of  Council  of  the  6th  December,  1786, 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  an  expedition  consisting  of  two 
frigates — the  *'  Sinus''  and  ''  Supply/'  three  store  ships,  and 
six  transports,  conveyiug  665  male,  and  192  female  convicts, 
with  soldiers  and  officers,  numbering  in  all  about  1,000  souls, 
left  England  on  the  13th  May,  1787.  Its  destination  was 
a  small  bay  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Australia,  named  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Botany  Bay,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  variety  of  new  plants  which  were  there  discovered  by  that 
distinguished  naturalist  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
in  his  voyage.  At  this  place  they  arrived  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  same  year.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  bay  was  badly  supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  in  other 
respects  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  a  penal  settlement.  Captain 
Arthur  Phillip,  under  whose  guidance  and  control  the  expedi- 
tion  had  been  placed,  determined  to  proceed  further  along  the 
coast,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  more  convenient  locality.  The 
result  of  this  step  was  the  discovenr  of  Sidney  Cove,  one  of 
the  finest  and  safest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  navigable  by 
the  largest  vessels,  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  the 
sea  ;  here  the  convicts  safely  disembarked  on  the  26th  January, 
1788,  a  day  memorable  as  that  on  which  our  Australian 
Colonies  started  into  life,  and  upon  which  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  empire,  whose  destinies  are  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  future,  was  established, — an  empire  speaking  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue,  and  governed  according  to  the  spirit  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions. 

The  penal  establishments  of  Norfolk  Island  and  Moreton 
Bay,  the  latter  having  been  continued  only  for  a  short 
period,  were  reserved  for  the  worst  description  of  convcts, 
genersdly  speaking  those  convcted  of  capital  oflences 
at  home  or  other  crimes  accompanied  with  violence,  or  for 
those  who  were  from  time  to  time  re-transported  from  New 
South  Wales,  for  offences  committed  in  the  colony.  Norfolk 
Island  was  first  made  a  penal  station  in  the  year  1 826.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world, — Major  Wright  has 
described  the  timber  with  which  it  abounds  as  "  magnificent,'' 
and  the  Island  itself  as  a  *'  paradise'' — but  it  soon 
became  the  scene  of  the  foulest  crimes,  and  of  a  ferocity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  discipline  to 
which  the  convicts  were  subjected  was  of  the  most  severe  and 
cruel  natnre,  in  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  wretched 
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beings  confined  there,  shortly  before  his  execution  for  murder 
and  mutiny,  "  a  maris  heart  is  taken  from  him  and  there  is 
given  to  him  the  heart  of  a  beast/'  Whoever  has  perused  the 
evidence  elicited  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Transportation,*  in  the  year  1 838,  cannot  but 
have  felt  deep  pain  at  the  descriptions  there  given  of 
the  moral  and  religious  degradation  to  which  the  unhappy 
prisoners  had  fallen,  and  still  more  surprise  that  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline  which  could  have  produced  such  results,  was 
tolerated  for  a  single  hour.  Murder,  blasphemy,  and  unnatu- 
ral offences  were  daily  occurrences,  and  polluted  an  Island 
adorned  by  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature.  They  retained  but 
one  faint  source  of  hope  as  the  means  of  escape  from  the 
wretchedness  they  endured :  it  was  a  hope,  however,  that 
even  failed  to  keep  alive  despair, — that  hope  was  death.  Sir 
Francis  Forbes,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee,  stated  that  "  he  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
death,  under  any  form  that  it  could  be  presented  to  him, 
rather  than  such  a  state  of  endurance  as  that  of  the  convict  at 
Norfolk  Island."  Dr.  UUathorne,  a  Iloman  Catholic  priest, 
who  visited  the  Island  on  the  unhappy  occasion,  when  thir- 
teen convicts  were  executed  for  mutiny  and  murder,  thus 
described  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  found  them  on  his 
arrival : — 

•'  On  my  arrival  at  Norfolk  Island,  I  immediately  proceeded, 
although  it  was  late  at  night,  to  the  gaol ;  the  commandant  having 
intimated  to  me  that  only  five  days  could  be  allowed  for  preparation, 
and  he  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  the  thirteen  who  were  to  die,  the 
rest  having  been  reprieved ;  I  proceeded  therefore  to  the  gaol,  and 
upon  entering  the  gaol  I  witnessed  a  scene  such  as  I  never  witnessed 
in  my  life  before.  The  men  were  originally  confined  in  three  cells ; 
they  were  subsequently  assembled  together;  they  were  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  were  reprieved.  I  found  so  little  had  they  expected 
the  assistance  of  a  clergyman,  that  when  they  saw  me  they  at  once 
gave  up  a  plot  for  escape  which  they  had  very  ingeniously  planned  ; 
and  which  might,   I  think,  have  succeeded,  so  far  as  their  getting 


*  The  Commitee  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen : — 


Sir  William  Moleswortb, 

I.ord  John  Russell, 

Sir  George  Grey, 

Mr.  Leader, 

Mr.  Ward, 

Mr.  Hawes, 

Mr.  Ord, 

Lord  Viscount  Uowick, 


Sir  Thomas  Freemantle, 
Mr.  Francis  Baring, 
Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr.  Charles  BuUer, 
Lord  Viscount  Ebrington. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
Mr.  French. 
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into  the  bash.  I  said  a.  few  worda  t«>  iDduce  them  to  reeigpaation  ; 
and  I  then  stated  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  die ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  as  I  mentioned  the  names  of  those  men  who 
were  to  die,  they  one  after  the  other,  as  their  names  were  pro- 
nounced, dropped  on  their  knees  and  thanked  God  that  they  were 
to  be  delirered  from  that  horrible  place,  whilst  the  others  remained 
standing  mate ;  it  was  the  most  horrible  scene  I  ever  witnessed. 
Those  who  were  condemned  to  death  appeared  to  be  rejoiced.  It 
had  been  a  very  common  thing  with  us  to  find  prisoners  on  their  way 
to  the  sci^old  thanking  God  that  they  were  not  going  to  Norfolk 
Island." 

Captain  Maconochie  on  his  arrival,  in  March,  1840,  to 
undertake  the  command  of  the  settlement,  and  whose  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  prisoners  were  attended  with  such 
favourable  results,  writes  as  follows : — • 

**  I  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1 840,  and  found  the  state  of 
things  certainly  not  better,  and  in  some  respects  even  rather  worse, 
then  I  had  expected.  1400  doubly  convicted  prisoners,  the  refuse 
of  both  penal  colonies,  (for  the  worst  offenders  were  sent  here  from 
Van  Dieman's  Land  as  well  as  New  South  Wales),  were  rigorously 
coerced  all  day,  and  cooped  up  at  night  in  barracks  which  could  not 
decently  accommodate  half  the  number.  In  every  way  their  feelings 
were  habitually  outraged  and  their  self-respect  destroyed.  They  were 
required  to  cap  each  private  soldier  whom  they  met,  and  even  each 
empty  sentry-box  that  they  passed.  If  they  met  a  superior  officer  thev 
were  to  take  off  their  caps  altogether,  and  stand  aside,  bare-headecf, 
in  a  ditch  if  necessary,  and  whatever  the  weather,  till  he  passed, 
in  most  cases  without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  them.  For  the 
merest  trifles  they  were  flogged,  ironed,  or  confined  in  gaol  for 
successive  days  on  bread  and  water.  The  offences  most  severely 
visited  in  them  were  at  the  same  time  chiefly  conventional,  those 
against  morals  being  but  little  regarded,  compared  with  those 
against  an  unreasonable  discipline.  Thus  the  most  horrid  vices,  with 
acts  of  brutal  violence,  or  of  dexterity  in  theft  and  robbery,  were 
detailed  to  me  by  the  officers  as  being  exhibited  among  them,  with 
little  direct  censure,  and  rather  as  anecdotes  calculated  to  astonish 
and  amuse  a  new-comer, — while  the  possession  of  a  pipe,  a  newspaper, 
a  little  tea,  some  article  of  clothing  not  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  omission  of  some  mark  of  respect,  or  a  saucy  look,  or 
word,  or  even  an  imputation  of  suUenness,  were  deemed  unpardonable 
crimes.  They  were  also  fed  more  like  hogs  than  men.  Neither 
knives,  nor  forks,  nor  hardly  any  other  conveniences  were  allowed 
at  thetr  tables.  They  tore  theiV  food  with  their  fingers  and  teeth, 
and  drank  for  the  most  part  out  of  water-buckets.  Not  more  than 
about  two-thirdsof  them  could  even  enter  their  mess-shed  at  a  time ; 
and  the  rest,  whatever  the  weather,  were  required  to  eat  as  they 
could  in  an  open  shed  beside  a  large  privy.  The  Island  had  been 
fifteen  years  a  penal  settlement  when  I  landed,  yet  not  a  single 
place  of  worship  was  erected  on  it.  It  had  been  seven  years  a  settle* 
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ment  before  even  a  clergTman  was  sent.  There  were  no  school i, 
DO  books ;  and  the  men's  countenances  reflected  faithfullj  this  des- 
cription of  treatment.  A  more  demoniacal  looking  assemblage  couldnot 
be  imagined,  and  almost  the  most  formidable  sieht  I  ever  beheld  was 
the  sea  effaces  up-turned  to  me  when  I  first  addressed  them.*** 

Van  Dieman's  Land  was  first  occupied  by  settlers  in  the 
year  ISOS^  and  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
a  penal  colony  in  the  year  1817.  Port  Arthur,  the  penal 
station  of  the  Island,  was  established  in  September  1880,  after 
that  of  Macquarie^s  Harbour  had  been  abandoned.  It  is  situated 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  island,  known  by  the  name  of  Tas- 
man's  peninsula,  a  sterile  district  connected  with  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  across  which  a  line  of  fierce  and  savage 
dogs  and  a  guard  of  soldiers  were  placed,  to  intercept  all 
prisoners  attempting  to  escape.  The  convicts  were  occupied 
in  felling  timber,  working  mines,  and  other  laborious  employ- 
ments. Their  general  condition  and  the  discipline  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  was  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  the 
wretched  malefactors  transported  to  Norfolk  Island.  They 
were  not  deprived  of  every  hope  of  ultimate  liberty,  though 
in  the  absence  of  all  religious  instruction  and  reformatory 
discipline,  and  irritated  by  harsh  and  cruel  treatment,  their 
characters  were  of  course  abandoned,  and  their  vices  innumer- 
able. Of  116  who  absconded  from  Macquarie's  harbour  from 
the  3rd  January  1822,  to  the  16th  May  1827,  a  period  of 
about  five  years,  '*  76  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
woods ;  one  was  hanged  for  murdering  and  eating  his  com- 
panion ;  two  were  shot  by  the  military ;  eight  are  known  to 
have  been  murdered,  and  six  eaten  by  their  companions; 
twenty-four  escaped  to  the  settled  districts,  thirteen  of  whom 
were  hanged  for  bush-ranging,  and  two  for  murder,  making 
a  total  of  101  out  of  116    who  came  to   an  untimely  fate.'' 

Different  systems  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted 
for  the  regulation  and  treatment  of  convicts,  since  the  first 
application  of  transportation  as  a  secondary  punishment  in 
the  year  1787.  The  first,  called  the  assignment  system, 
continued  in  operation  up  to  the  year  1838,  at  which  period 
it  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  instructions  issued 
by  Lord  Glenelg;  then  followed  Lord  Stanley's  probation 
system,  and  it  again  was  superseded  by  Lord  Grev*s  pro- 
bation  system.     According   td     the  course  adopted  in  the 

•  See  ••  Norfolk  Island,**  hy  Captam  Maconochie,  R.N.,  K.H.,  kte 
Superintendent. 
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assignment  system^  the  mide  prisoners  on  their  arrival  in  the 
colony  were  at  once  removed  to  the  convict  barracks^  and  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  such  of  the  settlers  as  had  need  of 
servants^  domestic  or  otherwise^  without  reference  to  the 
periods  of  their  respective  sentences  :  female  convicts  were  more 
speedily  provided  with  situations^  and  were  usually  taken 
direct  from  the  ship  to  their  place  of  service.  The  authorities 
did  not  recognise  the  payment  of  any  wages^  and  merely 
required  that  the  regulated  amount  of  rations  and  clothing 
should  be  provided :  settlers  however  generally  found  it  for 
their  own  advantage  to  confer  some  indulgence  either  in 
money  wages^  or  in  the  supply  of  tea,  sugar,  or  tobacco, 
especially  in  the  case  of  skilled  labourers  or  domestic  servants, 
to  induce  the  wiUing  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is 
manifest  from  what  we  have  stated,  that  the  condition  of  the 
convict  must  have  differed  according  to  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  respectively 
assigned ;  that  with  a  good  master  the  convict  was  improved, 
with  a  bad  one,  corrupted;  and  though  the  colonial  government 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  take  hack  convict  servants  who 
might  have  suffered  from  the  ill  treatment  of  their  masters, 
yet,  as  the  expense  of  maintenance  amounted  to  about  £14 
per  annum  for  each  prisoner  when  in  the  custody  of  the  crown, 
it  was  a  right  but  seldom  exercised.  Insolence  and  neglect 
of  work  were  offences  punished  by  the  infliction  of  corporal 
chastisement  on  the  complaint  of  the  master,  and  so  frequent 
were  such  complaints,  that  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  alone,  the 
number  of  lashes  judicially  inflicted  in  the  year  1834,  amounted 
to  50,000  in  a  convict  population  of  15,000.  The  system 
worked  with  great  inequaUty.  It  placed  the  convict  within 
the  almost  absolute  control  of  his  mastery  and  his  condition 
"  ranged  between  the  two  extremes  of  comfort  and  misery." 
Sir  Richard  Burke,  formerly  governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
bore  testimony  to  this  fact  when  he  stated  : — 

**It  is  one  of  the  most  apparent  and  necessary  results  of  the 
system  of  assignment  to  render  the  condition  of  conricts,  so  placed, 
•ztr^nelj  unequa],depending,a8  it  must,  on  a  varietyof  circumstances, 
oyer  which  the  government  cannot  possibly  exercise  any  control. 
It  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  lay  down  regulations,  sufficient 
to  remedy  this  inequality.  The  temper,  character,  station  in 
society  of  the  master,  the  occupation  in  which  it  might  be  found 
convenient  to  employ  their  servant,  and  the  degree  of  connection  or 
variance,  that  might  happen  to  subsist  between  this  and  his    pre* 
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Yious  habits,  have  an  immeasarable  in6uence  over  his  condition* 
both  physical  and  menta],  which  no  regulations  whatever  can  anti- 
cipate or  control." 

Convicts  who  remained  unassigned  were  detained  in 
barracks  until  employers  were  fonnd  as  occasion  offered, 
supported  at  the  expense  of  Government,  and  employed  in  the 
construction  of  roads  or  other  public  works.  They  were 
divided  into  six  classes  arranged  according  to  their  respective 
characters  and  conduct.  The  first  or  best  class  were  allowed 
to  sleep  out  of  barracks,  and  to  work  for  their  own  benefit 
during  one  day  in  each  week ;  the  sixth  or  worst  class  were 
forwarded  to  the  penal  settlement,  and  subjected  to  the 
severest  discipline.  The  arrangement  of  classes  partook  of 
the  probationary  character ;  each  prisoner  progressing  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  according  to  the  degree  of  reformation 
he  exhibited,  after  which  be  became  entitled  to  a  ticket  of 
leave,  then  a  conditional  pardon,  and  finally,  if  by  continued 
good  conduct  such  was  deserved,  to  a  full  and  free  pardon 
after  a  number  of  years  proportionate  to  the  period  of  his 
original  sentence  had  elapsed  :  until  the  latter  had  been 
conferred,  he  was  liable  to  forfeit  through  misconduct  whatever 
position  had  been  theretofore  obtained.  We  have  already 
noticed  one  serious  objection  to  tliis  system,  viz.,  the  unequal 
manner  in  which  it  affected  the  condition  of  prisoners  differing 
widely  in  moral  guilt ;  anothor  objection,  equally  serious,  was 
the  impossibility  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  abuses,  in 
the  details  of  the  system,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  authorities,  which  tended  to  destroy  the  entire  effect  of 
transportation  as  a  deterrent  punishment  in  the  minds  of 
criminals  in  the  parent  state.  The  assignment  system  afforded 
the  wives  and  other  relatives  of  convicted  felons,  who  followed  to 
the  colony,  the  means  of  obtaining  virtual  freedom  for  their 
husbands  and  friends,  by  hiring  them  into  nominal  servitude. 
The  effect  produced  by  occurrences  of  this  description,  which 
seldom  failed  to  be  communicated  to  the  crimiually  disposed  at 
home,  soon  shewed  itself  in  the  loss  of  that  fear,  which  transporta- 
tion wascalnulatedtoinspire,  and  justified  criminals  in  the  mother- 
country, — ignorant  of  the  wretchedness  and  misery  generally 
endured, — ^in  regardhig  it  as  a  punishment  to  be  coveted  rather 
than  abhorred.  It  appeared  to  them  to  be,  simply,  the  means 
whereby  a  free  passage  to  a  prosperous  colony  could  be 
obtained,  and  many  were  tempted  to  the  commission  of  tran- 
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sportable   offences,  by  what  subsequently  proved  itself  to  be 
"  a  mockery,  a  ddusion,  and  a  snare/' 

These   circumstances,  and  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the 
colony  in  material  prosperity,  together  with  the  increasing 
facilities  for  communication  which  daily  presented  themselves, 
rendered  some  modification  in  the  assignment  system  advisable, 
if  not   absolutely  necessary.      Instructions  were  accordingly 
issued  by  Lord  Glenelg,  introducing  certain  alterations  into 
the  system,  calculated  to  obviate  the  above  obiections ;  among 
others,  the  practice  of  assigning  convicts  as  domestic  servants 
was  prohibited,  and  no  assignment  whatsoever  was  permitted 
until  a  certain   period  of  forced   labor  in  gangs  had  been 
first  passed  through.     In  the  year  1842,  Lord  Stanley,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  introduced  further  altera- 
tions materially  modifying  the  course  of  treatment  to  which 
convicts  were  previously  subjected,  and  which  we  have  just 
described.    Five  distinct  probationary  periods  were  instituted, 
through  each  of  which  except  the  first — detention  in  Norfolk 
Island,  prisoners  were  obliged  to  pass.     They  were  as  fol- 
low : — First,  as  we  have  just  stated,  detention  in  Norfolk 
Island  for  the  most  hardened  and  incorrigible ;  secondly,  pro- 
bation gang ;  thirdly,  probation  pass ;  fourthly,  ticket  of  leave, 
and  fifthly,  pardon.      The  probation  pass-holders  were  again 
sub-divided  into  three  classes,  which  differed  according  to  the  re- 
gulations respecting  wages,  to  which  each  were  subject.      The 
pass-holders  were   allowed   to  hire  themselves  into   private 
service,  the  first  class  being  permitted  lo  retain  all  their  wages ; 
the  second,  a  portion  only  ;  the  third  being  obliged  to  pay  the 
entire  amount  to   the  Colonial  Government, 

Provision  for  the  religious  improvement  and  secular  instruc- 
tion of  prisoners  while  working  in  the  probation  gangs,  was 
made  by  the  appointment  of  clergymen  and  schoolmasters. 
Upon  convicts  in  this  class,  and  in  this  alone,  reformatory 
discipline  was  brought  to  bear ;  for  here  it  was  they  first 
commenced  their  probationary  career,  and  according  to  their 
conduct  in  which,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  attain  to  ultimate 
freedom,  after  a  period  of  about  one-half  the  term  of  their 
original  sentence, — a  sentence  for  life  being  estimated  at  about 
twenty-four  years.  This  system  failed,  and  such  a  result  might 
have  been  fairly  anticipated.  The  reformatory  process  was 
appUed  too  late  ;  the  disease  had  taken  too  great  a  hold  of  the 
victim,  to  be  cured  by  ordinary  remedies,  at  the  period  they  were 
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applied.  The  convict  was  taken  from  the  county  gaol  or  hulk 
shortly  after  the  passing  of  his  sentenoe,  and  dispatched  to 
the  penal  colony  ;  he  associated  on  board  ship>  during  a 
lengthened  voyage,  with  depraved  companions,  and  thus  being 
effectually  corrupted,  was  drafted  on  his  arrival  into  the  labor- 
gang,  exposed  to  innumerable  temptations  from  the  loose 
system  of  discipline  which  of  necessity  prevailed,  and  forced  to 
a  companionship  with  the  vicious  and  impure :  reforma- 
tion in  a  labor-gang  was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  and 
we  only  feel  surprise  that  such  could  have  been  expected. 
Thus  we  read  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  convicts,  given  at 
greater  length  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  in  his  chapters  on  Prisons 
and  Prisoners : — 

**  The  time  soon  came  for  us  to  be  marched  off.  Myself,  and  five 
more  shipmates,  with  twenty  old  hands,  were  yoked  to  carts,  loaded 
with  picks  and  other  heavy  goods.  An  overseer  took  the  command, 
and,  at  the  well-known  sound  *  go  on  I'  off  we  started,  not  knowing 
whither :  all  we  knew  was  that  we  were  goingp  to  form  a  new  station 

fifty  miles  up  the  country.     •     •    •     We  arrived  at ,  and  were 

put  within  the  prison  :  and  a  sad  night  I  spent,  as  to  outward  cir- 
cumstances. My  friend  and  shipmate,  who  was  with  me  on  board 
the  hulk,  desirous  of  doing  good,  proposed  to  read  a  chapter  from 
Q>od*s  Word :  but  oh  I  I  shall  never  forget  the  dreadful  cry  they  set 
up.  *  Tou  old  hypocrite !  there's  no  God  in  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
nor  ever  shall  be'  1  were  the  blasphemous  words  vociferated.  Not 
till  then  did  I  find  banishment  such  a  heavy  chastisement.  To  be 
obliged  to  hear  and  see  what  has  passed  before  me,  the  last  two 

years,  is  a  severe  and  heart-rending  affliction.     *    *    *     At , 

we  commenced  our  work.  Then  began  the  course  of  government 
and  discipline  to  which  I  have  been  subjected.     Gangs  marched  to 

the  station  as  it  enlarged,  from ,  and  ,  and  other  Second 

Sentence  stations.  These  men  were  supposed  to  have  been  reformed : 
but,  alas  1  their  conduct  soon  evinced  that  the  treatment  they  had 
received  was  calculated  to  harden,  rather  than  soften,  their  moral 
feeling.  They  soon  broke  out.  Officers  commenced  their  work, 
bringing  many  of  them  to  trial  for  various  offences.  The  *  triangle' 
was  erected ;  the  horrid  *  cat*  I  saw,  with  grief  and  pain,  flourished 
about  the  station  by  a  fellow-prisoner,  appointed  flagellator.  It 
was  soon  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the  unhappy  convicts.  Then  my 
sorrows  began.  I  was  disappointed  that  a  milder  system  was  not  in 
operation.  From  what  I  conceived  probation  to  be,  1  expected  that 
men  would  have  been  instructed  and  drawn,  not  driven— encouraged, 
not  at  once  coerced.** 

The  cause  of  failure  in  Lord  Stanley's  system,  was  therefore 
plainly  and  indisputably  this  : — the  religious  instruction  and  re- 
formatory discipline  to  which  he  intended  prisoners  should  be 
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subjected,  was  applied  in  the  labor-gang  abroctd,  whereas  it 
ought  to  ]iave  commenced  at  home. 

At  about  the  same  periodL  the  experiment  was  tried,  of  re- 
moving to  New  Sonth  Wales,  with  a  conditional  pardon, 
prisoners   sentenced  to  transportation,   after  they   had  un- 
dergone a  certain  period   of  imprisonoient.     They  were  sent 
out  as  free  settlers,  and  were  subject  to  the  sole  restriction 
of  not  returning  to  their  native  country  during  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  their  original  sentences.    The  experiment  was 
not  acted  on  to  any  great  extent,  but  as  far  as  it  was  applied 
the  results  were  highly  satisfactory.     Lord  Grey's  probation 
system,  which  was  a  modification  of  Lord  Stanley's,  and  was 
intended  to  obviate  the  evils  alluded  to,  appears  to  have  been 
based  on  the  results  of  the  above  experiment.     It  provided 
that  the  two  earlier  stages  in  the  probationary  scale,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  should  be  passed  at  home,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  executive ;  that  separate  confinement  should 
form  the  first  stage  in  the  course  of  convict  discipline,  and 
associated  labor  on  Public  Works  in  England,  the  second ; 
after  which,  removal  to  the  colonies  with  a  ticket  of  leave,  and 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  pardon,  awaited  the  convict  who  had 
conducted  himself  well  during  the  continuance  of  his  proba- 
tionary discipline.    Measures  were  also  adopted  whereby  the 
relatives  and  families  of  convicts  were  enabled  by  Government 
aid  to  emirate  to  the  colony,  on  one-half  of  the  expenses 
being  contnbuted  by  the  convict  himself  out  of  his  earnings, 
and  deposited  with  the  colonial  Government ;  an  arrangement 
which  was  found  to  be  gladly  taken  advantage  of,  and  to 
be  attended  with  admirable  results.    To  carry  out  the  above 
system,  which  was  certainly  an  important  step  in  the  path  of 
reform,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  its  authors,  the 
prisons  of  Millbank,  Fentonville,  Perth,  aod  Parkhurst,  were 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  separate  confinement,  and  several 
cells  in  County  and  Borough   prisons  were  rented   by   the 
Government  for  the  like  purpose.     By  this  means  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  for  prisoners  undergoing  the  first  stage 
of  punishment,  according  to  the  new  scheme,  was  provided, 
and  amounted  in  the  year  1852,  to  2659  cells  in  England 
and  Scotland.     New  establishments  were  formed  for  prisoners 
undergoing  the  second  stage  of  discipline — that  of  labor  on 
public  works.    Portland  prison  at  present  afibrds  accommoda- 
tion for  1070  prisoners,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
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harbour  of  refuge ;  Portsmouth  supplies  cells  for  1020 ; 
Dartmoor,  650  for  able-bodied  prisoners,  and  626  for  invalids; 
Parkhurst  accommodates  625  juveniles;  the  Hulks  at  Wool- 
ich  are  adapted  to  contain  980,  and  the^Stirling  Castle  Hulk, 
at  Portsmouth,  400 ;  in  all,  affording  accommodation  for  5371 
prisoners,  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  associated  labor  on 

Eublic  works.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  prison  at  Brixton 
as  lately  been  established  for  the  reception  of  female  convicts. 
In  Ireland  the  accommodation  for  both  classes — separate  con- 
finement and  public  works,  was,  in  the  same  year,  only  sufficient 
for  4556  prisoners,  and  even  this  we  are  told,  "does  not 
represent  the  suitable  accommodation,  but  merely  the  extent 
to  which,  under  a  pressure,  provision  for  the  reception  of 

Erisoners  exists.''  The  total  accommodation  therefore  supplied 
y  Convict  Prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  does  not  exceed  what  is  sufficient  for 
12,586  convicts.  The  period  during  which  each  convict  was  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  discipline  of  separate  confinement  was 
formerly  fixed  at  twelve  months,  but  has  since  been  reduced  to 
nine.  Mr.  Francis  Gray,  who  wrote  an  interesting  work  on 
Prison  Discipline,  at  the  time  when  the  changes  we  are  descri- 
bing were  about  to  be  introduced,  made  the  remarks  we  have 
extracted  below,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  we 
feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  certify,  that  the  results  have 
justified  the  opinions  then  formed  of  the  original  design,  results 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  zeal,  energy, 
and  ability,  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jebb  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  onerous  duties.     Mr.  Gray  remarks  : — 

**  It  appears  that  the  new  system  now  proposed  to  be  established 
there,  provides  for  one  year  of  Pentonville  discipline,  followed  by  a 
term  of  social  labour.  During  this  latter  period,  we  are  told  that 
the  prisoners  are  to  receive  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  to 
be  entirely  separated  from  each  other  by  night.  This  is  well.  And  if 
it  is  designed^  also,  to  furnish  them,  during  the  intervals  of  labor, 
with  the  means  and  opportunity  of  such  intellectual  culture  as  they 
are  capable  of  receiving;  to  guard  carefully  their  intercourse  by  day; 
and  to  prevent  their  baving  free  and  uncontrolled  conversation  by 
night,  it  is  a  desien  worthy  of  the  greatness,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
benevolence  of  England." 

We  have  already,  in  our  former  paper,  made  our  readers 
familar  with  the  ordinary  course  of  discipline  adopted  in  the 
application  of  separate  confinement;  we  will  not  therefore  enter 
into  the  particular  treatment  of  convicts  when  undergoing  the 
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first  stage  of  their  probationary  disciplioe ;  the  rules,  however, 
which  regulated  the  bestowal  of  a  ticket-of-leave  followed  by 
a  conditional  or  absolute  pardon  in  the  colonies,  a  copy  of 
which  was  suspended  in  the  cell  of  each  prisoner  and  fully 
pointed  out  the  path  of  wretchedness  or  comparative  freedom 
which  awaited  his  acceptance,  deserve  insertion,  and  will  afford 
our  readers  a  full  view  of  the  course,  up  to  a  late  period, 
adopted  with  respect  to  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation. 

**  NOTICE  TO  PB180MBR8  UNDER  8BNTBNCB  OV  TBANBPORTATION. 

Separate  Confinement, 

Prisoners  may  be  recommended  for  removal  on  special  gprounds  at 
any  time,  but  in  ordinary  cases  they  will  be  detained  in  separate 
confinement  for  twelve  months. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  each  prisoner  will  be  carefully 
watched  and  noted.  Deserving  prisoners  will  receive  a  good  conduct 
l>adge  to  be  worn  on  the  dress  after  they  have  been  a  certain  time  in 
the  prison. 

On  removal  from  the  prison  to  public  works,  prisouers  will  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  three  classes  according  to  the  report  of  their 
character,  industry,  and  moral  improvement,  while  in  separate 
confinement. 

Prisoners  who  are  deemed  to  be  incorrigible  will  be  specially  dealt 
with. 

First  class  prisoners  removed  to  public  works  will,  by  continued 
good  conduct,  become  eligible  to  be  recommended  for  embarkation 
at  the  periods  noted  in  the  following  scales. 

Second  clas8  prisoners  will  be  liable  to  three  months,  and  third 
class  prisoners  to  six  months  additional  detention  beyond  the  period 
fixed  for  the  detention  of  first  class  prisoners. 

PUBLIC    WORKS. 

Ordinary  periods  of  detention  on  public  works  in  this  country 
proportioned  to  the  terms  of  different  sentences  for  convicts  who  have 
previously  passed  twelve  mouths  in  separate  confinement. 

Scale  No.  1. 
A  prisoner  sentenced  to  7  years,  for  a  period  not  less  than   2  years. 
Ditto  10      „  „  3J    „ 

Ditto  15      „  „  6      „ 

Ditto  20      „  „  8i    „ 

Ditto  Life*  „  „  lOj    „ 

If  a  prisoner  has  been  more  or  less  than  one  year  in  separate 
confinement,  the  difference  will  be  deducted  or  added  to  these 
periods. 

These  periods,  together  with  the  previous  term  passed  in  separate 
confinement,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  voyage*  are  calculated  to 
make  up  about  half  the  period  of  sentence. 

*  In  the  above  scales  a  sentence  for  life  is  reckoned  at  24  years. 
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It  is  however,  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of 
prisoners  conducting  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  any 
such  remission  of  their  sentence  can  be  recommended,  and  that  they 
can  only  be  embarked  as  opportunities  offer,  and  as  may  be  conve- 
nient to  the  public  service. 

As  a  further  encouragement,  however,  such  prisoners  as  conduct 
themselves  in  an  exempuu^  manner,  and  who  show,  by  their  general 
demeanour  and  willing  industry,  that  they  have  profited  Dy  the 
instruction  they  have  received,  and  are  likely  to  become  useful 
members  of  society  when  released  from  penal  discipline,  will  bo 
eligible  to  be  specially  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
expiration  of  a  period  short  of  that  on  the  foregoing  scale,  but  not 
less  than  according  to  the  following  scale  No.  2. 

Minimum  period  of  detention  on  pvbHc  teorks,  applic&ble  to  pri- 
soners whose  conduct  is  exemplary. 

Scale  No.  2. 
A  prisoner  sentenced  to  7  years,  for  a  period  not  less  than  1  year. 
Ditto  10      „  „  I J  „ 

Ditto  15      M  M  3     „ 

Ditto  20      „  „  4    „ 

Ditto  Life  „  5     „ 

If  a  prisoner  has  been  more  or  less  than  one  year  in  separate 
confinement,  the  difference  will  be  deducted  or  added  to  these 
periods  as  before  explained. 

In  order  that  every  prisoner  may  be  aware  of  his  situation,  and 
the  effect  which  his  conduct  may  have  in  diminishing  or  extending  his 
period  of  probationary  disciphne,  records  of  his  conduct,  character, 
and  industry  will  be  kept  by  the  governor,  chaplain,  and  other 
officers,  which  will  be  examined  monthly  (or  oftener  if  required) 
and  .the  results  communicated  to  the  prisoner.  If  a  prisoner's 
conduct  has  been  in  all  respects  exemplary  during  the  month,  he 
will  receive  a  badge  to  be  worn  on  his  arm,  which,  if  not  forfeited 
by  subsequent  misconduct,  will  afterwards  enable  the  director  to 
recommend  him  for  a  remission  of  one  month  of  the  period  of  deten- 
tion set  forth  in  Scale  No.  1. 

Thus  a  prisoner  under  sentence  for  seven  years,  who  had  passed 
twehe  months  in  separate  confinement,  would,  by  exemplary  con- 
duct for  twelve  months  on  public  works,  place  himself  in  a  position 
to  be  specially  recommended  for  twelve  months'  remission  of  the 
period  laid  down  in  Scale  No.  1,  and  might  thus  become  eligible  for 
embarkation  in  the  minimum  period  of  twelve  months,  as  laid  down 
in  Scale  No  2. 

Or  a  prisoner  under  sentence  for  ten  years,  having  passed  a  like 
period  in  separate  confinement,  conducting  himself  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  would  place  himself  in  a  position  to  be  recommended  for 
embarkation  in  the  minimum  period  of  one  year  and  three-quarters, 
as  laid  down  in  Scale  No.  2,  instead  of  being  detained  three  years  and- 
a-half  as  prescribed  for  ordinary  cases  in  Scale  No.  1.  Prisoners 
entitled  to  a  less  number  of  badsfes  would  be  eligible  for  recommen- 
dation at  some  intermediate  period. 
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Penalties 

Prisoners  persevering  in  misconduct,  or  who  are  idle  and  neglio 
gent,  and  have  been  in  consequence  passed  over,  when  thejr  might  by 
a  different  course  have  entitled  themselves  to  be  recommended  for 
embarkation,  will  be  liable  to  serve  a  ftirther  and  longer  period  of 
probation  on  public  works  in  a  penal  or  other  colony,  or  they  will 
be  liable  to  be  sent  back  to  separate  confinement,  forfeiting  the  iime 
already  served,  and  i^;ain  commencing  their  periods  of  probation. 

Prisoners  who  shall  commit  any  act  of  outrage,  or  insubordin* 
ation,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  escape,  or  persist  in  general  miscon- 
ducty  will  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  to  any  indulgence  or  remission  of 
their  sentences,  and  will  render  themselves  liaole  to  be  transported 
to  a  penal  colony,  where  they  will  be  plaoed  under  discipline  in  its 
severest  form. 

Tidiets^f-lecBte, 

1.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
among  ticket-of-leave  holders  are  framed  and  promulgated  in  the 
colony.  The  following  are  at  preseut  some  of  their  principal  con- 
ditions, but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  varied  as  may  be  judged  to  be  necessary  and  proper  by  the  autho« 
rities  on  the  spot : — 

2.  A  convict  embarked  from  this  country  as  a  ticket-of-Ieave 
holder,  will  not  pass  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Government  in  the 
colony,  until  he  shall  be  engaged,  for  at  least  a  year,  for  service 
with  some  private  employer,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  making  a 
certain  payment,  as  hereafter  explained  in  paragraph  5.  If  suitid>le 
service  cannot  be  obtained,  the  convicts  will  be  employed  by  Govern- 
ment at  wages,  out  of  which  they  will  receive  clothing  and  rations. 
A  small  proportion  will  be  paid  to  them  in  money,  and  the  remainder 
credited  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  amount  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Government. 

Until  this  amount  is  paid,  a  convict  will  only  be  entitled  to  a  pro« 
bationary  ticket«of-leave,  but  the  full  privileges  of  a  ticket-of-leave 
will  be  panted  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  paid  the  sum  required,  pro- 
vided his  conduct  has  been  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

3.  The  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  reouired  to  remain  in  a  particular 
district,  within  which  he  may  hire  himself  out  for  wages  ;  this  is 
usually  a  country  district,  and  he  must  not  quit  it  without  obtaining 
a  pass  from  a  magistrate  ;  he  must  register  his  place  of  residence 
and  any  change  of  it  $  he  must  be  at  his  own  dwelling  from  ten 
o'clock  at  night  until  day-break  ;  and  he  must  report  himself  at 
certain  periods  in  the  year  at  the  police-office  of  his  district.  For 
some  classes  of  offences  he  is  liable  to  summary  jurisdiction*  and  his 
ticket-of-leave  may  be  recalled  for  misconduct,  in  which  case  he  will 
be  subjected  to  penal  labor. 

Conditional  pardons,  paffments,  S^c, 

4.  Prisoners  holding  tickets-of-leave  in  a  colony  may,  by  continued 
good  conduct,  become  eligible  for  a  conditional  pardon,  after  the 
Upae  of  certain  periods  from  the  time  of  landing  in  the  colony,  pro- 
portioned to  the  respective  terms  of  transportation*     Such  pardon 
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will  restore  them  to  liberty  on  conditioD  of  their  not  returning  to 
this  country,  during  the  term  of  their  original  sentence,  unless  some 
special  condition  is  attached  to  the  pardon.  These  periods  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  respective  sentences,  according  to  the  following 
scale  : — 

7  years,  men  ...  ...  ...  IJ  year. 

10         „  2      „ 

15         „  ...  ...  ...  3       „ 

^  „  ...  ...  ...  4       „ 

Life        ,,  ...  ...  ...  5      „ 

6  Prisoners,  however,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the 
Government  in  the  colony,  before  such  conditional  pardon  is  grant- 
ed.    This  sum  will  have  to  be  reckoned  as  follows : — 

A  certain  rate  of  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  prisoners  will  be 
named  in  the  colony,  which  will  not  be  less  than  £3,  nor  more  than 
£5  a  year,  and  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  prisoner  may  then 
be  calculated  from  the  above  scale,  viz  : — 

7  years,  men  ...  ...  IJ  years,  payment. 

10  ,.  2 

15  „  ...  ...  3  „ 

20  „  4 

Life       „  ...  ...  5  „ 

6  The  privilege  of  holding  a  probationary  ticket  of  leave,  or  other 
remission  from  penal  labour,  may  be  forfeited  by  misconduct  on  the 
voyage.  *' 

The  annual  expense  of  convict  establishments  amounts  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  results  of  this  improved  system  of  Convict  Discipline 
have  been  highly  satisfactory ;  in  England,  especially,  where 
the  deficiency  in  accommodation  does  not  exist  to  so  great  au 
extent  as  in  Ireland,  they  have  been  particularly  marked.  The 
Report  now  before  us  bears  testimony  to  the  progress  made 
in  almost  every  branch  of  discipline,  and  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  gentlemen  whose  exertions  have  contributed  to  so 
happy  a  result.  *  We  notice  however,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners,  in  several  instances,  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as 
it  could  be  wished,  or  indeed  as  it  has  been  in  former  years. 
Tliis  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  female  prisoners  con- 
fined at  Millbank  and  the  Juveniles  at  Parkhurst ;  the  fact 
itself,  however,  has  been  attributed,  and  we  believe  justly,  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  transportation  question,  which  continuing 
undetermined  during  that  period  of  the  year  in  which  prisoners 
were    usually    dispatched    to    the    colonies  with  tickets  of 

*  See  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  for  the  year  1653. 
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leave,  interrupted  the  general  practice.  Disappointment  and 
consequent  irritation  produced  results,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  females  at  Millbant,  developed  themselves  in  serious  acts 
of  violence.  The  offences  committed  at  Parkhurst  were  of  a 
less  important  nature  and  were  subdued  by  the  ordinary  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison. 

The  Hulk  system   has  long  continued  to  be  a  foul  stain 
upon    the   administration   of  convict   discipHiie  in  England. 
At    a    period   when  the   security  of  the  prisoner  was  the  sole 
object  sought  after,  hulks  may  have  sufiBcieutly  answered  the 
end  proposed :  they  have  long  since  however  been  unanimously 
-condemned,  and  we  trust  to  hear  of  their  total  abolition.    Im- 
provements have  no  doubt  been  introduced  in  the  course  of 
management,  and  the  crowding  of  prisoners  has  in  some  measure 
ceased,  but  the  Directors  have  year  after  year  urged  upon  Govern- 
ment their  total  inefficiency,  and  asserted,  that  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  preserve  discip- 
line and  regularity,  as  well  by  the  infliction  of  punishment  as 
by  encouraging  hopes  of  reward,  "  there  is  an  under  current  of 
depravity  beyond   the  reach   of  human  power  to  control.'' 
Association   cannot   be  prevented,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
officers  must  necessarily  be  inadequate  to  prevent  contami- 
nation.    Hulks  therefore  are  in  fact  moral  pest-houses,  when 
the  prisoners  confined  are  too  numerous ;  while  if  the  number  be 
reduced,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  evils  of  a  crowded  prison, 
thev  became  most  expensive  in  the  cost  of  management,  as  well 
as  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  an  extensive  system 
of  public  works.     The  following  tables,  which  we  have  com- 
piled  from  the    last    Eeport   of  the  Directors   of    Convict 
Prisons,  will  best  exhibit  the  present  condition  of  the  English 
Establishments. 

TABLE  I. 

Shewing  the  Expense  of  Manctgement  and  amount  of  Earnings  in  each 
of  the  Convict  Prisons  in  the  year  1853. 


Prisons. 

Expense. 

Earnings. 

Pcnt^vllle           

MiUbank *. 

Parkhurst     .               .... 
Portland       .               .... 

Dartmoor 

Portsrooath  .       .               ... 
Hulks    .        , 

Total    .       . 

£    i.  d. 
U,407    9    9 
88,848    7    7 
15,782  12    1 
31,706  16    6 
88,028    9    0 
26,268    6    8 
36,766    1    0 

£     s.  d. 
2,702    2    8 
6,641    5    2 
1,880    8  10 
28,211    6    6 
919    5    1 
81,068    6    4 
17,650  16  10 

£192,861    2    7 

489,063    5    5 
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TABLE  II. 

Shewing  the  Comict  Populatum  of  the  year  \Q53,  and  nrnnber  of 
Prisoners  in  Custody  ontne  9\st  December ,  1853. 


Convict  Population 
Prisona^                               during  the  year. 

i  riioners  In  Cuato  j 
186S. 

PentonviDt 

MmiMmk 

Parkhurrt 

Portland 

Dartmoor 

Portsmouth   ...... 

Hulks 

Brixton.       .       .              ... 

981 

644 
1,620 

^1? 

481 

M48 

616 

•^ 

Total       .       . 

lOfiBJ 

6.976 

TABLE  III. 

Shewing  the  disposition  of  Convicts  in  the  year  1853. 


Diapoflltion. 

Penton- 

HiU- 

Park^ 

Port^ 

Dart^ 

Porte- 

Hulks. 

ToltfL 

vUle. 

bank. 

hurst. 

land. 

moor. 

mouth. 

Deaths    .    .    . 

4 

SO 

4 

8 

89 

18 

8T 

16ft 

Pardons  .    .    . 

4 

SO 

4 

48 

97 

26 

99 

298 

Transported 

170 

218 

188 

184 

TOO 

Ueense  .    .    . 

1 

47 

71 

U 

106 

278 

Lunatics     .    . 

2 

27 

8 

* 

8 

2 
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In  Ireland  the  general  management  of  Government  prisons 
is  in  by  no  means  so  encouraging  a  condition.  In  the  course 
of  last  year,  a  Commission  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  subject  of  convict  establishments  in  Ireland, 
In  the  Eeport  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners,  and  towards 
its  conclusion,  we  find  the  following  statement : — 

*'  The  condition  of  the  Government  prisons  situated  in  the  city  of 
Dablin<— namely^  those  of  Smithfield,  Newgate,  and  Grangegorman 
—is  such,  from  the  construction  of  the  buiiding8»  from  the  circum* 
stances  of  their  respective  localities,  and  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
accommodation  to  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  them,  as  not  only 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  carrying  out,  systematically,  moral,  re, 
ligious,  and  industrial  trainine^,  and  the  remunerative  application  of 
labor,  but  even  to  set  aside  the  elementary  principles  of  sound  discipline, 
inasmuch  as  the  indiscriminate  association,  which  is  now  inevitable, 
leads  to  the  further  corruption  of  the  less  guilty^  and  cuts  off  all  oppor^ 
tunities  of  reformation.^ 

The  above  description  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  if 
we  except  Mountjoy  prison,  which  is  the  only  convict  establish- 
ment in  Ireland  on  the  separate  system,  we  have  but  little  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves.  In  the  prison  at  Spike  Island,  which 
occupies  a  position  as  regards  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which 
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Portland  does  in  England,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1862,  out 
of  a  convict  population  of  8458,  the  number  of  deaths  amount- 
ed to  190,  being  a  mortality  of  5^  per  cent,  on  tlie  population 
of  the  prison,  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  on  the  numbers  admit- 
ted into  hospital ;   while  the  number  of  deaths  in  all  the  con- 
vict  establishments  in  England,  embracing  a  population  of 
10,587,  amounted  in  the  year  1853  to  but  155,  or  45  less  than 
in  Spike  Island  alone.  We  find  also  that  on  the  Slst  December, 
1852^  the  prison  contained  as  many   as   1882  .prisoners,  the 
average  daUy  population  of  the  year  amounting  to  2000,  while 
the  suitable  accommodation  did  not  extend  to  one  half  that 
iiamber ;  and  further,  that  of  this  average  daily  population,  the 
number  set  apart  for  public  and  prison  works   barely  exceed- 
ed BOO ;  in  other  words,  about  45  per  cent,  only  of  the  entire 
number  of  prisoners  confined.     The  ofilcers,  too,  we  are  told, 
and    we  asx  attention  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Hitchins,  the  Oo- 
verment  Inspector,  "  reside  on  the  mainland  :^'  we  suppose  it  is 
considered  that  they  can  on  tJm  account  exercise  a  more  care- 
ful supervision  and  control  over  the  prisoners  in  their  charge  ; 
but  we  must  notomit  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Hitchins,  in  consider- 
aiion  of  the  consequent  expense  of  ''  rent  and   boat-hire,'' 
submits  '*  their  claim  to  a  special  allowance  on  account  of  these 
items  of  expenditure.'^    This  is  really  too  bad.     That  officers 
of  a  prison  should  have  a  claim  for  special  allowance,  became 
they  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  would, 
in  any  country  but  Ireland,  be  deemed  rank  absurdity.     The 
most  extraordinary  part,  however,  of  the  report,  is  that  in 
which  Mr.  Hitchins  contends,  that  the  officers  have  no  legal 
''power  of  punishment  or  restraint"  and  that  they  should 
be  only  responsible  for  the  ''general  order  and  cleanliness  of 
ike  prison  f  and  he  notices  these  matters  as,  "confessedly, 
at  variance  with  the  characteristics  of  English  prisons."     Now 
can  it  be  possible,  that  the  officers  at  Spike   Island  have  no 
"legal  power  of  punishment  or  restraint."    The  Irish  convict 
must  be  a  lucky   fellow  indeed,  fed  and  clothed  free  of  all 
expense,  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Cork  harbour, 
unrestrained  and  free  from  punishment. 

If,  however,  the  above  is  not  an  accurate  description  of  the 
position  of  an  Irish  convict,  we  cannot  understand  why  the 
governing  officers  should  be  permitted  to  avoid  the  responsibi- 
lity of  everything  beyond  "  general  order  and  cleanliness,'' 
unless  indeed  they  would  rely  on  the  fact  of  their  residing  at 
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a  distance,  on  the  main  land.  We  fancy,  however,  we  can 
discover  the  true  cause  of  these  murmurs, — 

"  t^iice  the  brindled  cat  has  mewed/* 

We  have  heard  it  stated,  that  the  commission  to  which  we 
have  referred,  originat-ed  with  certain  subordinates  of  the 
treasury ;  that  the  object  of  the  bill  which  followed  the  com- 
mission, was,  as  stated  by  Sir  John  Young,  to  confer  a  power 
of  punishing  prisoners  which  had  not  been  theretofore  pos- 
sessed; that  the  "whip*'  and  the  "cat/^  if  we  rightly  recollect, 
formed  prominent  features  in  the  proposed  mode  of  punish- 
ment, and  that  the  state  of  mismanagement,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  called,  in  the  Government  prisons  of  Ireland,  was 
about  to  be  "made  an  excuse  for  providing  for  certain 
favorites  of  the  Treasury;'^"*  we  certainly  are  not  of  those  who 
care  to  join  in  the  hackneyed  cry  of  justice  to  Ireland,  but  we 
do  think  that  Government  should  come  forward,  not  with 
commissions 'originating  with  Treasury  subordinates,  such  as 
that  we  have  alluded  to,  or  with  schemes  for  providing  places 
for  their  favorites — we  have  lately  had  enough  of  them  in  all 
conscience — but  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  applying  to 
this  country  the  present  admirable  system  now  in  operation  in 
England,  the  results  of  which  are  described,  not  in  the  whing- 
ing  tone  which  characterises  Mr.  Hitcliins'  Report,  but  in  the 
following  language  of  that  able  and  useful  officer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jebb : — 

**  Any  candid  and  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  convicts  who  have  passea  through  periods  of  penal 
and  reformatorv  discipline  at  Pentonville  and  Portland,  will  prave 
beyond  doubt  that,  to  sa^  the  least  of  it,  the  majority  of  those  now 
servmg  are  likeW,  on  their  release,  to  be  respecUble  in  their  station 
in  life,  and  useful  to  those  who  engage  their  services,  thus  realizing 
the  anticipations  of  the  Pentonville  Commissioners,  that  *  a  large 
proportion  of  our  convicts  tootdd  he  qualified  on  their  discharge  to 
occupy  an  honest  position  in  their  own  or  any  other  country.*  **  f 

The  following  tables  shew  the  statistics  of  Irish  Govern- 
ment Prisons,  according  to  the  last  report — that  for  the  year 
1852. 


•  See  Morning  Herald.  13th  July,  1854. 
t  See  Report  on  Convict  Prisons,  1852,  p.  Id. 
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TABLE  I. 

Shewing  the  number  of  prinoners  remainip^  in  custody  on  SI  si  Dec. 

1852,  and  the  dispontton  of  the  convicts  tn  each  prison  respectively. 


Priaoos* 

No.  in  custody, 
3l8t  Dec.  18S2. 

Deaths. 

Pardons. 

Australia. 

S]»Ikel8huid       - 

18691 

Fort  Camden 

190 

6 

845 

FortCMTllsle 

MonntjoT  - 
SmHhfleld  - 

498 

5 

1 

84 

•13 

9 

— 

38 

Neirgste     -       - 

800 

18 

— 

14 

Phillpeto^m 

81 

. 

— 

— 

Grangegonnan 

Noretnm 

9 

— 

875 

Ennia 

369 

13 

— 

— 

UaTyl)oroiigli     - 

78 

1 

— 

— 

8668 

382 

« 

1296 

TABLE  II. 

Shewing  the  sentences  to  transportation^  and  the  expend  of  convict 
estahliskments  in  Ireland,  for  the  year  1852. 


Ute. 

14  years. 

7  years. 

Other  periods. 

TotaL 

83 

78 

864 

458 

1437 

Average  cost  per  head         -       -       - 

£48073  :  19  :  5. 
10  :    1  :  8|. 

Whatever  differeiice  of  opinioii  may  have  existed  with 
respect  to  the  abstract  qaestion  of  transportation — whether  it 
was  just  towards  the  colonists,  whether  it  conduced  to  our 
own  interests  as  a  nation,  or  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
convicts  themselves^ — it  is  probable  that  no  important  altera- 
tions would  have  taken  place  in  the  usual  course  of 
arrangement,  but  for  two  circumstances  which  rendered 
some  modification  absolutely  necessary,  viz.,  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  mines  in  Australia,  and  the  manifest  dis- 
inclination exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  permit 
the  immigration  of  convicts  to  continue.  Many  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talents,  and  having  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  form  a  sound  conclusion  on  the  subject,  have  expressed 
themselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  transportation 
as  a  secondary  punishment.  Among  others,  we  may  mention 
the  late  Tiord  Denman,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  Lord  Moncrieff, 
Mr.  Blackbume,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  many 
others  of  high  position  and  authority;  on  the  other  hand, 
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Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  whose  opinion  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
possible  respect,  and  who,  from  practical  experience  in  the 
management  of  prisons,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  form  a 
juster  opinion  than  any  of  the  learned  judges  just  mentioned, 
considers  that  the  sooner  it  is  altogether  abolished,  the  better;* 
in  which  opinion  he  is  joined  by  many  gentlemen  of  high 
station  and  undoubted  ability.  For  ourselves,  we  believe 
transportation  ought  to  be  retained,  but  only  as  an  exceptional 
punishment.  For  the  great  majority  of  criminals,  separate 
confinement)  and  labor  on  public  works  at  home,  is,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  the  proper  and  fitting  punishment ;  but  there  are 
certain  others,  for  whom,  from  the  magnitude  or  peculiarity  of 
their  offences,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land 
in  Ireland  and  accompanied  with  violence,  or  on  account 
of  their  hardened  and  incorrigible  natures,  the  ordinary  discip- 
line of  a  prison  is  insufficient,  and  transportation  is  the  only 
adequate  punishment.  When  we  say  transportation,  we  do 
not,  however,  mean  banishment  to  a  colony,  with  a  ticket-of- 
leave,  and  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  comparative  comfort ;  but 
removal  to  some  locality  out  of  the  country,  where  thdr 
services  might  be  made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions and  useful  public  works ;  or  to  some  uninhabited  and 
sterile  island,  where,  separated  from  all  connection  with  their 
place  of  birth,  they  could  be  kept  to  employment  of  a  labor- 
ious description, — such  as  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
subject  to  discipline  of  a  strict  and  severe  character,  supported 
on  the  coarsest  food,  and  supplied  with  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life.  As  a  general  system  of  punishment,  we  therefore 
disapprove  of  transportation,  though,  as  a  punishment  adapted 
for  individual  cases-,  we  conceive  it  to  be  invaluable,  and  would 
consequently  regret  its  total  abolition.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jebb  appears  to  adopt  a  similar  view  when  he  remarks,  ^^  it 
appears  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  sentence,  abolishing  trans- 
portatioriy  and  substituting  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  to  be 
carried  out  chiefly  in  this  country,  but  toith  power  to  er^orce 
them  at  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  Western  Austraha,  or  other 
colonies,  where  suitable  arrangements  for  the  purpose  may 
have  been  previously  made.''  With  respect  however  to  the 
system  of  transportation,  as  it  has  up  to  the  present  time  been 

*  See  Crime :  ita  Amount,  Causes,  aud  Remedies,  p.  163-106. 
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conducted^  it  was  justly  objected,  that  while  we  pollate  our 
colonies  with  the  most  degraded  members  of  society,  which, 
as  Bacon  hath  ii,  ''  is  a  aJiamefal  and  unblessed  thing  to  take 
the  scum  of  people,  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  you  plant  /'  we  at  the  same  time  reward 
and  encourage  crime.  It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  force  these 
objections  had  in  former  days,  they  became  irresistible  when 
tbe  penal  colony  expressed  its  disinclination  to  receive  convicts 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  operated  as 
a  powerful  attraction  on  the  other.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
transportation  had  long  since  ceased  to  act  as  a  deterrent. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  shew,  that  even  at  an  early 
period  of  its  history,  it  was  r^arded  with  complacency,  if  not 
with  satisfaction,  by  convicted  prisoners.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  wretched  criminals  in  a  public  Gourt-House,  entreat- 
ing the  judge  to  pass  upon  them  a  sentence  of  transportation; 
while  even  latterly,  under  the  improved  system  of  convict 
treatment,  transportation  to  the  colony  lias  been  held  out  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  during  the  earlier  stages  of  reforma- 
tory discipline.  It  ceased  therefore  to  be  a  punishment,  and 
had  become  practically  superseded  by  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
varying  in  length  according  to  the  duration  of  what  was  in 
hci  an  unreal  and  fictitious  sentence,  followed  by  a  term  of 
exile  in  a  prosperous,  though  distant,  country.  The  Ck)mmittee 
on  transportation,  in  the  year  1837,  made  the  following 
remarks  which  have  since  become  still  more  pertinent : — 

**  The  pain  of  esile  depends  upon  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
ties  which  connect  an  offender  with  his  native  country.  Exile  is, 
therefore,  a  very  severe  punishment  to  persons  who  have  strong 
affections  for  their  native  land,  for  their  kindred,  and  for  their 
acquaintances.  Generallj  speaking,  it  is  most  dreaded  hy  those 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  their  country,  who  may  be  termed 
accidental  criminals ;  that  is  to  say,  b^  persons  who  have  not  made 
a  trade  in  crimes,  but  who  have  been  mduced  to  commit  ci  imes  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  by  some  accidental  combination  of 
circumstances,  or  by  some  all-powerful  temptation  ;  and  who  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  possessed  of  good  moral  feelings.  On  the  other 
hand,  exile  is  least  dreaded  by  the  most  numerous  class  of  offenders, 
by  those  who  may  be  termed  habitual  criminals,  and  who  compose 
what  b  properly  called  the  criminal  population  of  this  country, 
namely,  regular  thieves,  pick -pockets,  burglars,  and  all  persons  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  the  repetition  of  offences,  and  who  conse- 
quently  have  lost  all  feelings  of  moral  aversion  to  crime,  and  can 
only  be  restrained  by  fear." 
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We  have  just  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  the  objection 
above  mentioned^  of  holding  out  an  indirect  inducement  to 
crime,  had  been  obviated  by  making  it  a  direct  inducement  to 
reformation  and  good  conduct  before  removal.  The  discovery 
of  the  gold  mines,  however,  rendered  the  arrangement,  which 
before  was  but  a  diminution  of  punishment,  a  positive  attrac- 
tion to  the  criminally  disposed  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
and  the  recent  determination  of  the  colonists  to  refuse  any 
further  supplies  of  convict  labor,  which  however  necessary  at 
first,  had  beeji  attended  with  great  injury  to  the  morals  of 
their  families,  the  question  became  reduced  to  narrow  limits ; 
it,  in  fact,  resolved  itself  into  a  choice  between  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  penal  colony,  or  the  adoption  of  a  modified 
system  of  ticket-of-leave  at  home,  retaining  the  power  of  re- 
moving those  sentenced  to  transportation  for  lengthened 
periods,  to  localities  where  their  labor  was  required,  or  their 
services  might  be  of  use,  as,  for  example,  to  Western 
Australia,  or  Gibraltar. 

The  latter  alternative  was  the  one  adopted.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  new  penal  colony  presented  difficulties,  and  was 
open  to  objections  which  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  or  dis- 
regard. If  a  settled  and  prosperous  colony  had  been 
selected  in  order  that  the  transported  convicts  might  be 
absorbed  in  the  general  population,  it  was  probable  that  the 
objection  to  receive  them  would  have  been  justly  and  naturally 
urged — dissatisfaction  and  discontent  excited.  The  opposition 
of  the  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers, — and  the  objection  having  been 
yielded  to  by  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  could  not  with  justice  be  disregarded  elsewhere. 
The  selection  of  a  settled  and  prosperous  colony  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question.  If  on  the  other  hand  a  colony  had  been 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  convicts,  the 
necessity  would  exist  of  providing  means,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  for  their  return  after  the  period  of  their  sentences  had 
expired  ;  a  course  which  has  been  necessarily  adopted  in  the 
case  of  convicts  detained  at  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda  ;  while 
again,  if  they  were  induced  to  remain  by  conferring  on  them 
certain  benefits,  and  free  immigration  was  at  the  same  time 
encouraged,  at  no  distant  period  the  difficulty,  we  have  just 
referred  to,  would  again  arise,  opposition  to  the  further  intro- 
duction of  convict  labor  would  be  urged ;  it  would  ultimately  be 
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yielded  to,  and  the  disposition  of  our  convict  population  would 
again  become  a  subject  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  It  was  with 
a  view  of  meeting  the  above  difficulties,  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  the  year  1850, 
agreed  to  the  following  resolutions,  among  others,  with  re- 
ference to  District  Prisons  : — 

**  14.  That  after  prisoners  under  long  sentences  have  undergone 
a  period  of  separate  confinement,  the  remainder  of  their  sentences 
ought  to  be  passed  under  a  system  of  combined  labor,  with  effectual 
precautions  against  intercourse." 

*'  15.  That  this  object  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  erection  of 
district  prisons,  at  the  national  cost,  for  the  reception  of  prisoners 
xmder  long  sentences  after  they  have  undergone  such  previous 
separate  confinement.** 

"  16.  That  such  district  prisons  should  be  maintained  at  the  na- 
tional cost,  and  the  government  of  such  prisons  and  all  appoint- 
ments and  salaries  of  officers  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  her 
Majesty's  €U>Yemment." 

The  question  uf  District  Prisons  is  one  of  great  importance. 
We,  however,  think  that  the  estaWishment  of  large  depbts, 
such  as  that  at  Portland  and  Spike  Island,  if  properly 
managed,  would  answer  all  the  ends  proposed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  District  Prisons,  and  would  be  attended  with  much 
less  expense  :  the  accommodation  which  would  be  required  for 
such  a  purpose  in  England,  has  been  estimated  as  that 
necessary  for,  from,  2,400  to  3,200  prisoners  ;  in  Ireland  the 
number  would  probably  vary  from,  1,700  to  2,500.  In,  how- 
ever, deaUng  with  the  subject  for  present  purposes  it  did  not 
appear  advisable  to  abandon  transportation  altogether  as  a 
punishment.  The  necessities  of  the  Western  Austrahan  set- 
tlements rendered  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  thera  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  convict  labor.  The  advantage,  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  of  such  assistance  to  a  colony,  strug- 
gUng  with  the  difiSculties  by  which  it  is  surrounded  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  existence,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  hindrances 
which  chiefly  retard  the  prosperity  of  early  settlers,  consist  in 
the  want  of  .proper  roads,  bridges,  wharfs,  Barbours,  and 
pubhc  works  of  a  like  nature,  for  the  construction  of  which 
the  early  colonist  can  find  neither  the  time  or  ability.  Settlers 
naturally  seek  an  immediate  return  for  their  labor,  and 
chiefly  apply  themselves  to  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  hfe. 
The  advantages  of  convict  labor,  either  employed  in  association, 
under  Government  control,  in  the  construction  of  works  of  a 
useful  and  pubhc  character,  or  afiPorded  to  individuals  through 
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the  machinery  of  the  ticket-of-Ieave  system,  is  incalculable ; 
and  so  well  acquainted  were  the  colonists  themselves  with  the 
benefits  to  be  thus  derived,  that  those  who  joined  most 
energetically  in  the  agitation  against  the  admission  of  convicts 
to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  w-ere  the  very  persons  who  displayed 
the  greatest  earnestness  in  their  application  for  assistance  when 
the  supply  of  convict  labor  arrived.  Sir  William  Denison,  in 
a  dispatch  dated  15th  November,  1848,  refers  to  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  labor  of  convicts  upon  the  settlers  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  the  annual  value  of  which  he  calculates  to 
amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £216,000. 

The  Swan  Eiver  settlement  had  for  many  years  struggled 
with  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  convict  labor  had  been  for  years  resolutely  opposed, 
and  every  effort  to  introduce  capital  and  free  labor  had 
signallv  failed ;  ultimately,  however,  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  convict  labor  were  acknowledged,  and  meetings 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  petitioningHer  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  form  a  penal  establishment  at  Freemantle  : — 

**  All  these  events,"  we  quote  from  the  Western  Australian  M aga> 
sine,  *'  occurred  at  a  fortunate  moment,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Cape  and  other  colonies 
to  receive  their  convicts';  their  effect  was  powerful,  and  Earl  Grey 
speedily  responded  by  sending  out  the  first  draft  of  convicts,  which 
arrived  in  June  of  last  year  under  Oaptain  Henderson,  an  officer 
highly  qualified  and  disposed  to  render  them  efficacious  towards 
the  general  good  of  the  colony." 

The  results  have  been  most  marked,  and  have  exhibited 
themselves  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  respective  sources  of 
wealth, — commerce,  shipping,  and  agriculture  : — 

**  It  cannot  be  questioned  for  a  moment,"  writes  Governor  Ftizgerald 
in  a  dispatch  dated  30th  April,  1851,  **  that  the  important  changes 
introduced  by  the  measures  of  your  Lordship  in  makme  this  a  penal 
settlement,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  settlers  at 
large,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  so  judiciously,  by  a  corresponding 
amount  of  free  labor,  then  and  now  so  much  wanted,  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  these  desirable  results."  « 

Western  Australia  thus  affording  an  extensive  sphere 
for  the  employment  and  absorption  of  convict  labour,  which 
proved  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony. 
Government  wisely  determined  to  substitute  imprisonment  at 
home,  with  a  system  of  letter  of  license,  for  sentences  of 
transportation  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  retaining  the 
former  punishment  for  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
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that  or  any  longer  period.     The  Act  of  Parliament  which  in- 
trodaeed  these  important  alterations  came  into  operation  on  the 
Ist  September^  1858,  and  after  reciting,  that  whereas,  by  reason 
of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  offenders  beyond  the  seas,  it 
has  become  expedient  to  substitute  in  certain  cases  other 
punishments  in  lieu  of  transportation,  it  enacts,  that  for  the 
future  no  person  shall  be  transported  except  for  life,  or  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  years  or  upwards,  and  that  any  person  who 
might  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  a  term  of  less 
than  fourteen  years,  shall  be  liable  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude according  to  the  terms  following : — Instead  of  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  or  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years, 
penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  four  years.     Instead  of  any 
term  of  transportation  exceeding  seven,  and  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  less  than  four,  and  not 
exceeding  six  years.     Instead  of  any  term  of  transportation 
exceeding  ten,  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  penal  servitude 
for  any  term  not  less  than  six,  and  not  exceeding  eight  years. 
Instead  of  any  term  of  transportation  exceeding  fifteen  years^ 
penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  less  than  six,  and  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years  ;  and  instead   of  transportation  for  life,  penal 
servitude  for  life.    The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  sections 
relate  to  letters  of  license  which  Her  Majesty  by  an  order  in 
writing,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  is  empowered  to  grant  to  any  convict  then 
under  sentence  of  transportation,  or  thereafter  to  be  sentenced 
to  transportation  or  penal  servitude,  to  be  at  large  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel   Islands,  or  in  such  part 
thereof  as  shall  be  expressed  in  the  licence,  during  such  por- 
tion of  the  term  of  imprisonment  or  transportation,  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  to  Her  Majesty  shall  seem  fit,  and  provided 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  revoke  or  alter  such 
license.     The  powers  vested  in  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  power  to  grant  the 
letter  of  license  is  not  confined  to  those  sentenced  to  the 
substituted  term  of  penal  servitude,  but  extends  also  to  those 
who  are  sentenced  to  transportation  even  for  the  term  of  life. 
The  tenth  section  provides  that  so  long  as  such  license  shall 
continue  in  force,  and  unrevoked,  such  convict  shall  not  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  by  reason  of  his  sentence,  but  shall  be 
permitted  to  go  and  remain  at  large  according  to  the  terms  of 
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such  license  ;  and  by  the  eleventh  section  it  is  provided  that 
on  the  license  being  revoked,  such  convict  shall  be  ap- 
prehended and  re-committed,  and  shall  thereupon  be  remitted 
to  his  original  sentence,  and  undergo  the  residue  thereof  as  if 
no  such  license  had  been  granted.  * 

With  respect  to  the  accommodation  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  statute,  it  is  of  course  evident  that  large 
additions  must  be  made  to  that  which  at  present  exists.  We 
have  already  shewn  that  the  actual  accommodation  now  existing, 
taking  the  returns  of  the  year  1852,  for  England,  and  those  of 
1851,  for  Ireland,  does  not  exceed  in  amount  what  is  sufficient 
for  a  total  estimate  of  £12,586  prisoners,  while  the  convict 
population  amounts  to  the  largenumber  of  14,622,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  females  confined  during  the  last  mentioned  year  in 
Grangegorman  Prison,  and  of  the  number  of  whom  we 
have  no  return  : — thus — 

•  The  fonn  of  the  letter  of  lioense  as  granted  is  as  foUows : — 

Order  of  Licence  to  a  Convict  made  under  the  statute  16  jr  17  Vict.,  chap, 

99,  sec  9. 
Whitehall. 
.  day  of 1854.    Her  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased 


to  grant  to ,  who  was  convicted  of ,  at  the ,  for 

the of ,  on  the day  of ,  and  was  then 

and  there  sentenced  to  be for  the  term  of years,  her 

Royal  License  to  be  at  large  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  day  of  his 
liberation  under  this  order,  during  the  remaining  portion  of  his  said  term 

of ,  unless  it  shall  please  Her  Majesty  sooner  to  revoke  or  alter 

such  License.    And  Her  Majesty  hereby  orders  that  the  said 

be  set  at  liberty  within days  from  the  date  of  this  order. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal. 
Signed, 

True  Copt.  Chairman. 

Notice. 

1 — **  The  power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  License  of  a  convict  wiU 
most  certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct. 

2. — If,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege  which,  by  his 
good  behaviour  under  penal  discipline,  he  has  obtained,  he  must  prove 
by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  Her  Majesty's 
clemency. 

3. — To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  License,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  the  holder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  offence.  If  he 
associates  with  notoriously  bad  characters — ^leads  an  idle  and  dissolute 
life — or  has  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  &c, — it 
wiU  be  assumed  that  he  is  about  to  lapse  into  crime,  and  he  will  be  at 
once  apprehended,  and  re-committed  to  prison  under  his  original  sen- 
tence.** 

Then  follows  an  exact  description  of  the  convict. 
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GreatBritain:  Disposedof  during  the  year  1852, 
Ireland :  do.  1853, 

Total  disposed  of 
Great  Britain  :  Remaining  in  custodj, 

31st  December,  1852, 
Ireland :  do.         1853, 


Total  remaining  in  custody 


2658 
1534 


4192 


6867 
3568 


10430 
14622 


We  therefore  infer,  that  notwithstanding  the  number  tran- 
sported and  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  deficiency  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  above  years  may  be  represented  at  2036,  while  if 
we  deduct  the  number  transported  to  Western  Australia,  Norfolk 
Island,  Bermuda,  and  Gibraltar,  the  accommodation  required 
exceeded  that  afforded,  by  5677  ; — thus — 

Transported  from  England,  1852,     2345 
do.  Ireland,  1853,     1296 

~3"6il 


The  total  accommodation  therefore  which  would  be  required, 
in  case  the  transportation  of  convicts  was  altogether  abandoned, 
would,  taking  the  statistics  of  the  above  mentioned  years  as  our 
basis,  amount  to  18,263,  or  less  than  that  existing,  by  5,677; 
while  if  we  considerhowsmaUa  proportion  the  numbers  sentenced 
to  periods  of  transportation  for  or  exceeding  fourteen  years, 
bears  to  those  sentenced  to  periods  of  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years,  the  above  deficiency  would  not  be  very  much  reduced : — 
for  instance,  during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  1852,  there 
were  21,208  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  ;  of  these,  but 
954  were  for  terms  of  life,  and  711  for  terms  of  fourteen  years ; 
while  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  were  sentenced  for 
seven  years,  and  about  25  per  cent,  for  other  periods.  The 
following  tables  will  shew  the  annual  average  in  both  England 
and   Ireland. 

TABLE  I. 

Average  armual  number  and  terms  of  transportation  in  England  and 

Wales,  for  8  years,  from  1844  to  1851,  inclusive. 


Life. 

Alwvo  15  years. 

15  and  above  la 

10  and  above  7. 

7  years. 

Total 

74 

26 

254 

743 

1281 

2328 

58 
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TABLE  II. 


Average  annual  number  and  term  of  transportation  in  Ireland  for  16 
years,  from  1838  to  1852^  inclusive. 


Uie. 

14  yean. 

Tyeara, 

Other  periods. 

Total. 

64 

47 

946 

857 

1414 

The  above  statistics  show,  that  making  every  allowance  for 
pardons,  deaths,  and  those  liberated  on  letters  of  license,  a 
further  accommodation  for  about  5000  prisoners  is  required  in 
England  and  Ireland,  We  would  earnestly  impress  upon  Govern- 
ment the  necessit}'  which  exists  for  at  once  providing  for  this 
deficiency,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  reformation,  or  indeed  we  may  say 
the  proper  discipline  of  prisoners,  while  they  continue  to  be 
crowded  together  in  large  numbers ;  and  more  especially  as  the 
success  which  may,or  may  not,  attend  this  important  measure, — 
one  from  which  much  will  be  expected — will  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  mode  in  which  the  early  stages  of  discipline  are  administered. 
We  understand  that  Sir  John  Young  has  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  fitness  of  Gal  way  as  a  locality  for  the  establishment 
of  a  convict  depot ;  Slattery  Island  also  in  the  Shannon  appears 
to  us  to  offer  many  advantages,  * 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  act  itself,  and  the  con-* 
sequences  which  may  be  entailed  upon  the  social  condition  of 
these  kingdoms  through  its  instrumentality,  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  belief  that  Government  was  fully  justified,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  in  adopting  the  course  which  has  been 
taken;  and  that  the  responsibility  which  undoubtedly  attaches 
to  those  who  introducea  change  of  so  vital  and  important  a 
character,  has  been  prudently  and  wisely  incurred.  We 
cannot  therefore  forbear  to  express  how  sanguine  are  our 
expectations  of  success,  or  hesitate  to  pay  to  government  the 
tribute  of  our  praise ;  for  as  they  have  retained  within  their 

*  The  building  formerly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Cork,  has  been  lately  converted  into  a  Government  Prison  Intended  to 
accommodate  400  female  convicts.  We  may  also  mention,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Government  Prisons  in  Ireland  has  been  lately 
completed  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  Croiton  as  Chairman.  The 
other  Members  of  the  Board,  are  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  and  Captain 
Knight. 
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own  control  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
with  resi)ect  to  the  grantiog  of  fetters^of-license,  and  con- 
sequently are  bound  to  exercise  great  caution  and  discrimination 
in  the  performance  of  duties  which  have  been,  so  to  speak,  self- 
imposed—  and  much  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  these  du- 
ties are  discharged — whatever  censure  may  be  incurred,  must 
properly  attach  itself  to  tliem;  so,  they  are  entitled  to 
whatever  praise  success  deserves.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  government  arrived  at  a  mere  rash  or  fortuit- 
ous conclusion :  quite  the  contrary ;  it  was  the  result  of  anxious 
deliberation  and  careful  inquiry.  An  experiment  it  was  no 
doabt,  but  it  was  one  forced  upon  our  acceptance  by  existing 
circumstances,  supported  by  the  favourable  views  of  those 
best  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  justified  by  experience,  as 
far  at  least,  as  such  could  be  obtained :  we  in  consequence 
feel  bound  to  express  our  approval  of  an  act  of  parliament 
which,  for  its  boldness  and  enlightened  views,  we  esteem  to  be 
worthy  of  the  British  Legislature.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  criminals  after  sentence,  retain  the  same  feelings  and  the 
same  dispositions  which  they  possessed  before  their  conviction. 
Numbers  of  them  are  iu  fact  inflaenced  by  the  self-same  sent- 
iments of  right  and  wrong  which  regulate  our  own  conduct. 
Their  principles  may  be  weak,  they  may  not  be  apparent  to  us,but 
they  never  can  be  altogether  extinguished ;  and  if  the  views  at 
length  arrived  at  respecting  the  nature  of  that  discipline  which 
ought  to  be  applied,  and  which  alone  can  be  expected  to 
prove  efficacious,  are  correct,  are  we  not  justified  in  testing 
the  soundness  of  our  opinions  by  restoring  to  liberty  those 
who  we  judge  to  have  profited  by  the  reformatory  proce^  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  ?  In  truth,  if  the  convict 
having  undergone  a  period  of  probation  in  separate  confinement 
with  all  its  reformatory  infiuences,  and  subsequently,  the 
discipline  of  associated  labor  on  public  works,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  himself,  we  must  in  fairness  admit  our  notions  of 
prison  discipline  to  be  inaccurate,  and  abandon,  as  illusory, 
the  treatment  upon  which  we  have  so  much  relied.  We  do  not  of 
course  contend  that  every  prisoner,  who,  by  his  good  conduct 
during  probation,  obtains  the  indulgence  of  a  letter  of  license, 
must  necessarily  become  a  useful  member  of  society, — to  expect 
such  a  result  would  be  manifestly  absurd  ;  human  institutions, 
however  admirable,  cannot  attain  to  perfection— but  we  do 
assert,   that   if  we   have  confidence   in  the   efficacy  of  the 
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treatment  which  we  have  advocated,  and  which  is 
now,  more  or  less  generally  approved  of,  we  are  also 
entitled  to  expect  favourable  results  from  the  judicious 
exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  convicts  who  may  be  termed 
accidental  criminals, — men,  who  under  the  influence  of  great 
excitement,  violent  passion,  or  strong  temptation,  have  rendered 
themselves  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  but  who,  when 
the  exciting  cause  has  passed  away,  abhortheir  past  transgression 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  The  restoration  of  this  class  of  prisoners 
to  their  friends,  their  families,  and  their  homes,  cannot  in  our 
opinion,  be  attended  with  any  injurv  to  society  at  large,  while 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  may  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  when  you  thereby,  restore  to, 
perhaps,  a  destitute  and  unprotected  family  the  exertions  and 
watchfulness  of  a  parent.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  poverty, 
distress,  and  crime,  the  workhouse  or  the  gaol,  too  generally 
attest  the  absence  of  a  father's  care.  The  unhappy  prisoner 
himself,  guilty,  it  may  be,  of  but  one  oflence,  and  that  too  per- 
chance committed  under  the  influence  of  powerful  temptation, 
expiates  his  crime  not  only  by  the  imprisonment  he  himself 
endures,  but,  by  the  bitter  reflection  that  Ais  misconduct  may 
prove  the  cause  of  physical  and  moral  ruin  to  his  wife  ana 
children.  Give  to  the  man  in  whose  heart  you  have  awakened 
thouglits  such  as  these,  an  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  posi- 
tion in  society  ;  and  condemn  not  to  a  punishment  still  more 
fearful  than  that  which  is  suffered  by  the  criminal  himself,  the 
unhappy  and  innocent  victims  of  his  passion  or  temptation. 
That  there  are  convicts  detained  in  our  penal  establishments,  on 
whom  conditional  pardons  might  be  beneficially  conferred,  is 
sufficiently  proved  oy  the  following  extracts,  to  which  we  would 
beg  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  first,  is  a  portion  of  a 
resolution  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  sat  in  the  year  1850 ;  the  second,  is  taken  from  the 
Sixth  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pentonville  Prison  ;  and 
the  last,  is  from  the  Third  Report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jebb, 
to  whose  writings  we  have  so  often  referred. 

First : — '*  That  the  Committee  concurs  with  some  of  the  most 
experienced  witnesses  that  have  been  examined,  in  the  opinion  that  a 
g^eat  majority  of  convicted  prisoners  are  open  to  the  same  good 
motives  and  good  impulses  which  influence  other  human  being^.'* 

Second : — *'  That  if  this  system,"  the  Pentonville,  **  were  gene- 
rally introduced,  a  large  proportion   of   our  convicts  would    be 
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qualified,  on  their  discharge,  to  occupy  an  honest  position  in  their 
own  or  any  other  country ;  and  if  so,  we  believe  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  there  would  seldom  be  wanting  motives  of  self-interest 
and  benevolence  to  afford  them  that  employment  which  would  enable 
them  to  become  useful  and  exemplary  members  of  society." 

Third : — **  Looking  to  my  own  experience,  and  to  the  opinion  of 
others  who  have  had  better  opportunity  of  judging,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  my  conviction,  that  it  would  be  quite  possible,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  interests,  materially  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber or  convicts  to  be  annually  sent  abroad,  by  panting  conditional 
pardons  to  the  best  conducted  men,  after  periods  of  confinement 
propoTtioned  to  their  respective  sentences,  on  shewing  that 
they  had  the  means  of  earning  their  livelihood,  or  obtaining  securi- 
ties for  their  good  conduct." 

The  above  extracts,  which  might  be  multiplied  if  necessary, 
clearly  prove  that  much  good  may  be  expected  from  the  judicious 
exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  Government  by  the  recent 
act  of  Parliament — a  power  which  we  hope  will  be  in  time 
extended  to  prisoners  confined  in  county  and  borough  gaols, 
when  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  separate  confiuement,  such 
as  that  pursued  at  Reading,  Preston,  and  elsewhere,  shall 
have  been  more  generally  introduced.  With  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  that  class  of  prisoners  which  we  have  termed 
accidental  criminals,  after  conviction  and  respecting  whom  we 
have  shewn  that  beneficial  results  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
operation  of  the  new  statute,  Mr,  Clay,  Chaplain  to  the  Preston 
House  of  Correction,  has  pointed  out  in  a  forcible  manner  the 
necessity  which  exists  of  providing  some  machinery  whereby 
tho  duration  and  amount  of  punishment  imposed  upon  each  con* 
vict,  may  be  regulated,  as  well  according  to  Jicstice,  as  according 
to  law.  The  measure  we  have  been  contemplating  affords, 
in  our  opinion,  the  required  remedy, 

*'  Quite  irrespective  of  the  distinction  now  ment  ioned,there  is  another 
to  which  it  is  necessary  shortly  to  advert ;  namely,  that  which  obtains 
between  the  evil  doer  who  intended  to  war  upon  society,  and  maintain 
himself  by  plundering  it,-^and  the  evil  doer  who  has  become  such  from 
sudden  impulse,  and  in  violation  of  his  better  instincts  or  principles. 
I  venture  to  call  attention  to  this  latter  distinction,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting,  that  it  might  consist  with  justice  and  the 
public  interest,  tnat  a  difference  should  be  made  in  the  treatment  of 
the  parties  affected  by  it.  A  crime  is  deliberately  pkmned  And  executed 
by  a  trained  thief;  another  crime  of  the  same  magnitude  is  committed 
under  the  influence  of  sudden  excitement  by  a  man  who,  in  calmer 
moments,  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  it.  Should  the  same  sen. 
tence  be  passed  in  both  cases?  or,  if  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
permit  no  discretion,  might  not  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentences  be 
go  modified,  that  the  principles,  both  of  justice  and  mercy,  should  be 
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vindicated  ?  Illustrations  of  what  is  here  supposed,  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  our  'government*  cells: — for  instauce  ; — A.  B.  bore  an 
excellent  character  up  to  the  hour  in  which  he  committed  his  offence, 
— firing  a  hav-rick  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication, — and  for  which 
he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself,  to  save  innocent  parties  who  had 
been  apprehended.  C.  D., — who  has  maintained  himself  for  many 
years  entirely  by  thieving,  and  who  has  been  in  many  different  prisons, 
— is  convicted  of  a  robbery  from  the  person.  B.  F.  is  convicted  of 
burglarv, — three  previous  convictions  for  felony  beingrecorded  against 
him.  G.  H.y  after  four  imprisonments  for  different  offences,  is  now 
convicted  of  sheep  stealing.  The  same  sentence  of  seven  years*  trans* 
portatioa  was  passed  in  eaoh  of  these  cases,  and  perhaps— owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  indictments^  or  other  causes, — unavoidably.  But 
after  sentence  it  would  be  both  right  and  safe  to  distinguish  between 
these  offenders.  The  previous  life  of  A.  B. ;  the  satisfactory  evidence 
of  great  improvement  during  twelve  months'  imprisonment ;  and 
the  assurance  that  he  has  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood, 
— would,  I  think,  warrant  the  granting  to  him  a  free,  or  conditional 
pardon.  Certainly  such  a  man  should  not  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  the  other  three  who  are  under  the  same  sentence,  but  whose 
past  conduct,  and  slow  development  of  right  feelings,  demand  a 
longer  period  of  probation,and  justify  a  larger  measure  of  punishment. 
Even  of  the  convicts  who,  unlike  A.  B.,  have  gone  wrong  because 
they  never  knew  the  right,  there  are  many  who  have  shown  them- 
selves not  only  capable  of  understanding,  but  most  unfeignedly 
desirous  of  following  <  that  which  is  good.*  How  much  is  suggested 
by  an  expression  used  to  me  bv  one  of  the  grossly  ignorant  <  Frimley 
gang,' — when  I  was  endeavounng  to  explain  to  him  the  necessity  and 
value  of  Christian  faith  and  conduct,^ — '  1  never  heard  any  thing  about 
this,  before  I'  As  regards  this  life,his  knowledge  comes  too  late.  It  will 
enable  him  to  bear  his  punishment  patiently,  but  nothing  would 
justify  a  remsision  of  it.  Thereare,however,  less  heinous  offenders 
who,  naving  gone  wrong  only  because  they  were  moving  in  the  da^k, 
have  had  grace  to  come  to  the  light,  and  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
walk  according  to  that  Hght,  were  they  trusted  to  its  guidance.  *  •  • 
•  •  •  I  venture  to  say  that  of  the  146  government  convicts  who  have 
been,  and  now  are,  under  our  care,  I  would  be  answerable  for  the 
future  ^ood  conduct  of  39  of  them,  were  it  thought  proper  to  trust 
them  with  their  liberty  in  this  country.  Almost  all  of  these  39  have 
wives  and  children,  who  are  thought  of  with  affection,  and  who  would 
be  additional  security  for  good  conduct.  All  of  them  have  remuner- 
ative trades  to  take  to,  and  none  of  them  have  been  systematic  offen- 
ders. My  eood  opinion  of  the  entire  body  of  government  convicts  is 
not  confined  to  the  39.  Nearly  as  many  more  would,  I  believe,  take 
to  honest  courses^  if  liberated  aher  a  due  term  of  probation,  and  with 
a  certain  prospect  of  employment ;  but  of  the  39,  I  speak  with  more 
confidence,  chiefly  because  they  have  more  family  and  social  ties  to 
bind  them  to  a  better  life.** 

'•  But  even  if  a  mitigation  of  sentence  were  more  frequently 
granted  in  this  country,  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  spoken 
of,  the  risk  to  the  public  would  be  of  little  moment,  compared  to 
the  actual  injury  done  to  it  by  men  who,  after  serving  a  stated  period 
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in  the  bulks  at  Bermuda,  are  brought  back  to  England, — 50  or  150 
at  a  time,-— sooner  or  later  to  follow  their  former — or  worse  than 
their  former — courses.  Two  of  the  government  convicts  now  here, 
(one  of  them  a  member  of  the  Uckfield  gang)  have  '  served  their 
time*  at  Bermuda ;  and  six  other  men,  belonging  to  our  own  district, 
who  now  are,  or  have  been  within  a  short  time,  in  this  prison,  are 
returned  convicts  from  the  same  place.  More  hopelessly  demoral- 
ized men  I  have  seldom  met  with."* 

With  respect  to  the  last  observation  of  Mr.  Clay,  we  may 
ineiition,  that  during  the  five  years  from  1843  to  1847,  iuclu- 
mve,  no  less  than  8450  prisoners  were  discharged  from  the 
Hulks  in  England  and  Bermuda,  and  restored  to  the  criminal 
population  of  Great  Britain,  none  of  whom  had  received  the 
advantage  of  reformatory    discipline ;  for  the  treatment   to 
which  they  were  subjected,  was   calculated  rather  to  add   to 
their  vices,  than  to  encourage  their  return  to   virtue.     We 
have  stated  that  experience  justified  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  ticket-of-leave  or  letter  of  license.      We  referred   to   the 
satisfactory  results  which  attended  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  conditional  pardons  at  Barbadoes,  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  parliament  specially  passed  for  the  purpose, — the  13th 
Vic.  chap.  21  (22   January  1850).  The  Governor,  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief  for  the  time  being,  were  authorised  to  discharge 
prisoners  conditionally,who  from  good  conduct  might  appear  to 
be  deservingof  suchan  indulgence,  after  they  had  passed  through 
a  period  of  imprisonment  proportionate  to  their  respective  sen- 
tences. The  act  extends  to  persons  convicted  of  any  offence  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labor,  after 
three- fourths   of  the  sentence  had  been   undergone.      The 
principle  of  the  act  is   good,   and   we   would    welcome  with 
satisfaction  one,  based  on  similar  principles,  for  these   king- 
doms, as  a  further  improvement  on  the  recent  act   of  the   16 
and  17  Vict.  chap.   99,  especially   as  regards  the  provisions 
which  apply   to  prisoners  convicted  of  any  offence,  and  sen- 
tenced  to   imprisonment  with   or  without  hard  labor.     The 
following  extract  from   a  dispatch  of  Sir  W.  Colebrook,  dated 
June  9th,  3  851,  to  Earl  Grey,  refers  to  the  satisfactory  results 
which  followed  its  introduction  :  he  states ; — 

"  Of  the  number  of  those  discharged  with  tickets-of -leave  under 
the  act  (13  Vic.  chap.  21),  and  the  reports  made  to  me  of  their  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct,  none  hare  been  re-committed  for  any 

•  See  •*Chapkin'8  Twentv-eighth  Report  of  the  Preston  House  of 
Correction,"  p.  50,  Preston,  1852. 
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offence,  and  the  grant  of  good-conduct  badges  to  prisoners  has 
tended  further  to  encourage  orderly  behaviour  in  the  gaol. 

•*  The  success  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  act  for  granting 
tickets-of-leave  has  proved  that  under  a  reformatory  system  of 
prison  discipline,  by  which  incentives  to  eood  conduct  are  held  out 
to  prisoners,  it  is  practicable,  with  the  assistance  of  the  magistrates, 
aided  by  a  rural  constabulary,  to  guard  agiunst  the  renewal  of  bad 
habits,  to  which  discharged  prisoners  are  exposed  in  populous  places  ; 
and  adverting  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  deportation  of  convicts, 
arising  from  the  reluctance  of  other  communities  to  receive  them  as 
such,  it  is  important  to  have  ascertained  that  they  can  be  corrected  and 
controlled  at  home,  although  in  many  cases  their  voluntary  emigration 
may  he  afterwards  encouraged  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the 
public.*' 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  Goverament  could  disregard 
the  several  considerations  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
necessity  which  existed  of  some  new  arrangement  being  adopted 
in  the  disposition  of  convicts ;  the  favourable  results  exhibited 
where  the  experiment  of  granting  conditional  pardons  had  been 
tried,  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  those  who  had  devoted 
their  time  and  abilities  to  the  subject,  must  prove  an  ample 
justification  of  any  charge  brought  against  Government  of 
heedlessly  incurring  risk  or  danger  to  public  interests  in  the 
course  they  selected. 

So  much  for  the  past :  with  respect  to  the  future,  great 
difficulties  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  encountered.  '*  Within  a 
few  years,''  we  are  told  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jebb,  "  there 
may  probably  be  9,000  to  10,000  convicts  undergoing  im- 
prisonment in  this  country,  and  perhaps  2,000  annually 
discharged  on  the  completion  of  their  sentences/'  The  suc- 
cess of  the  new  scheme  will  depend  not  only  on  the  care 
and  discrimination  with  which  Government  discharges  the 
important  duties  conferred  by  the  statute,  and  the  attention 
and  devotedness  which  is  exhibited  in  the  course  of  reformatory 
discipline  to  which  each  convict  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
subjected,  but  will  also  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  at  large  regulates  its  intercourse  with  liberated  convicts. 
All  must  combine  to  give  efficiency  to  the  act  of  Parliament. 
"We  must  not  have  detective  officers  dogging  the  footsteps  of  the 
liberated  offender,  irritating  his  feehngs  and  marring  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  employers  also  must  learn  to  extend  a 
certain  amount  of  charity  to  those  who  offer  their  services  for 
hire,  and  place  some  confidence  in  the  discrimination  and  dis- 
cretion exercised  by  Government.   The  convict  enjoying  a  letter 
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of  license  must  not  be  avoided  as  indelibly  stained  with  gailt ; 
he  most  be  assisted — not  crushed;  encouraged — not  repelled. 
TiBQe  will,  no  doubt,  be  required  to  create  and  cultivate  such 
sentiments  in  the  public  mind,  but  every  obstacle  will  yield  to 
the  persevering  efforts  of  an  enhghtened  public  opinion. 

Will  then  the  experiment  succeed  ?     *'  Earnestly  do  I  wish 
that    experiment  success,^'  writes   Mr.  Hill  the  Recorder  of 
BinuiDgham,  but  adds,  ''no  one  I  am  certain,  who  is  acquainted 
with    the  criminal  class,  can  contemplate  its  possible  results 
without  the  deepest  anxiety.^**  We  too  share  in  that  anxiety ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  con- 
fidence  we  feel,  tliat  success  is  destined  to  attend  this  impor- 
tant measure,  and  reward  the  efforts  of  its  sponsors.     With  the 
class  of  prisoners  who  we  have  styled  "  accidental  offenders,'* 
we  anticipate  the  happiest  results   from  the  judicious  exercise 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  parharoent.     They  will  be 
received   by  their  friends,  their  single  offence  will  be  expiated, 
forgiven,  and   forgotten,   and  they   will   gradually    become 
absorbed  in  the  masses  of  society  :  from  the  class  of  *'  habitual 
offenders,''  we  must  not  expect  great  results  or  form  the  same 
sanguine   expectations.     The  importance  of  reformatory  dis- 
cipline  has   been  increased   ten-fold.     If  a   vast  number  of 
criminals  are  to  issue  from  our  convict  prisons  uninstructed 
and  unreformed,  if  the  opportunity  once  afforded  be  lost  or 
disregarded,  the  consequences  may  indeed  be  appalling.     Mr. 
Hill  states,  "  that  he  cannot  contemplate  with  a  steady  mind 
the  evil   results  of  a  stream  of  unreformed   criminals  issuing 
from    the   gates   of  our  prisons  ;  "  and   in  truth,  the  respon- 
sibility attaching  itself  to  all  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
prison   and  convict  discipline,  whatever  may  be  tlie  position 
occupied  by  each,  cannot  oe  overrated  or  too  highly  estimated. 
The  time  which    has,  as  yet,    elapsed    is   too    short    to 
enable  us  to  speak  fully  of  the  practical  working  of  the  statute; 
we  may,  however  mention  that  the  number  of  letter-of-license 
men   who  have  relapsed   into  crime,  is   comparatively  small 
when  compared  with   the  number   of   licenses   which    have 
been  granted. 

Mr.  Field,  whose  character  and  abilities  are  so  well  known, 
in  his  Fifteenth  Annual  Beport  submitted  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 

•  See  Charge  delivered  by  Matthew  Davenport  HiU,   liecorder  of 
Birmingham,  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Borough,  1853. 
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the  Abdington  Sessions  last  October,  which  he  has  kindly 
forwarded  to  us,  makes  the  following  observations  which 
certainly  merit  deep  consideration.  Mr.  Field  points  out  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  '*  the  discipline  and  plans  proposed 
for  the  correction  of  convicts/^  ere  they  are  released  from 
punishment,  and  left  to  straggle  with  the  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  which  await  them  on  their  liberation.  We 
will,  however,  let  Mr.  Field  speak  for  himself,  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  two  instances  to 
which  he  refers,  the  treatment  to  which  the  convicts  were  subjec- 
ted, immediately  previous  to  their  discharge,  was  in  the  one 
case,  the  contaminating  discipline  of  a  hulk,  and  in  the  other, 
the  equally  injurious  system  of  associated  labor  in  operation 
at  Bermuda  : — 

*'  The  substitution  of  a  term  of  penal  servitude  in  this  country 
for  the  transportation  of  convicts,  which  before  prevailed,  has  not 
unreasonably  occasioned  many  fearful  forebodings.  The  recent  per- 
petration of  some  atrocious  crimes  by  men  who,  having  been  tran- 
sported, had  returned.  Induced  me  in  my  last  report  to  observe,  that 
unless  the  discipline  and  plans  proposed  for  the  previous  correction 
of  convicts  were  adhered  to,  and  some  employ  ment  ensured  for  them 
when  liberated,  disastrous  consequences  would  result  from  the 
change.  The  experience  of  every  week  proves  that  my  apprehen- 
sions were  not  unfounded  ;  and  although  the  number  sentenced  to 
be  transported  from  this  county,  since  you  adopted  a  corrective 
prison  discipline,  has  been  very  limited,  yet  the  released  convicts 
who  re>appear  in  our  calendars,  afford  proof  of  the  danger  to  which 
I  have  adverted.  I  do  not  now  particularly  refer  to  those  amongst 
them,  who,  under  the  old  vicious  system  of  penal  treatment,  were 
only  preparing  during  the  execution  of  their  sentence,  for  the 
perpetration  of  more  heinous  crimes  when  it  should  be  com- 
pleted ;  but  there  have  been  durinfif  the  last  twelve  months  two 
felons  liberated,  and  again  committed  for  felony,  who  were  sentenced 
to  be  transported,  one  for  seven,  and  the  other  for  ten  vears,  as 
recentlv  as  the  year  1850.  The  former  of  those,  after  seven  imprison- 
ments for  various  crimes,  was  sent  from  your  gaol  described  as  the 
worst  of  characters.  After  spending  nine  months  at  Wakefield,  and 
two  years  and  eight  months  on  board  a  hulk  at  Woolwich,  he  was 
liberated,  and  returned  to  his  former  wretched  home  and  vicious 
associates,  without  any  prospect  of  employment.  On  my  first  inter- 
view with  him  on  his  recommittal,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  it 
excuse  enough  for  his  crime  that  <  nobody  would  employ  him.' 
The  second  was  a  more  painful  case.  The  man  had  been  previously 
four  times  convicted,  and  upon  his  being  in  1650  again  convicted  of 
two  distinct  felonies,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  ten 
years.  Illness  prevented  the  separate  confinement  of  this  criminal 
for  longer  than  about  three  montns  Having  recovered,  he  was  sent 
to  Bermuda,  but  his  health  again  failing  (according  to  his  statement. 
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which  is  confirmed  by  oirciiiiuitaQce«,)  be  returned  to  this  country, 
and  wheD  again  reoovered»  received  pardon.     He  then  came  back  to 
his  former  haunts,  when  in  about  a  month  he  committed  another 
felony,    for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and  I  grieve 
to  add,  died  of  cholera  a  fortnight  since  in  Millbank  orison.     It  is 
with  reluctance,  but  conatrained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  that  I  refer  to 
these  melancholy  instances  of  mistaken  clemency.     I  have  always 
deprecated  uncertainty  in  the  execution  of  our  criminal  laws,  as  both 
cruel  towards  offenders,   and  calamitous  to  the  community.     As 
respects  the  former,  if  hope  be  allowed  that  a  penalty  mav  be  miti- 
gated by  professions  of  penitence,  or  oropriety  of  conduct,  bvpocrisy 
is  the  certain  consequence  ;  a  man  toen  behaves  well,  but  becomes 
no  better  ;  and  when  influenced  by  mere  selfishness,  he  has  restrained 
vicious  propensities  lonff  enough  to  obtain  his  purpose,  he  is  affain 
allured  to  violate  the  law  by  the  expectation  that,  if  detected,  he 
need  but  repeat  his  deceitful  practices  to  procure  the  same  result. 
On  tl^e  contrary,  if,  instead  of  thus  fostenng  crime*  and  however 
undesignedly,  yet  too  surely,  promoting  the  temporal  and  eternal 
ruin  of  the  wretched  victims  of  such  miscalled  mercy,  it  be  de- 
termined and  well-understood  that  a  certcdm — 1  sav  not  a  severe — 
punishment,  unchangeable  through  any  conduct  of  the  criminal,  will 
be  inflicted,  the  convict  then  submits  with  patience  to  that  punish* 
ment ;  he  attends  to  instruction,  and  his  character  improves  ;  havii^ 
no  temptation  to  dissemble,  he  is  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  amend, 
and  in  the  peace  of  mind  which  accompanies  this  very  process  of 
improvement,  he  finds  a  recompence.     Such  a  man,  when  liberated, 
has  learned  the  wisdom  of  leading  an  honest  life  :  higher  and  holier 
motives  influence  his  conduct,  and  he  has  sought  for,  and  secured 
that  power  which  alone  can  prevent  a  relapse.     You  will  kindly 
pardon  this  apparent  digp*essioD,  but  a  desire  to  be  faithful,  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  compassion  towards  those,  for   whose   welfare,  as 
God's  minister,   I  am  appointed  to  watch,  compel  me,  humbly,  but 
earnestly,  to  protest  against  that  uncertainty  in  the  execution  of  the 
law,  which  proves  both  preventive  of  correction  and  an  incentive  to 
crime,*'* 

Whatever  may  be  the  result ;  it  is,  however,  a  consolation  to 
reflect  thai  one  benefit  must,  at  all  events,  accrue  from  the  enact- 
ment we  have  been  just  considering  :  the  benefit  we  refer  to,  is 
so  ably  put  forward  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Time*,  t 
that  we  need  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  inserting 
it— 

"  Thus  much,  howevw,  is  certain,  that  by  removing  the  punish- 
ment of  our  crime  from  distant  and  unknown  countries,  and  placing 
it  in  the  very  centre  of  our  social  system,  we  shall  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  which  they  have  never  had 
before— a  thorough  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  community  for 

*  See  "Beading  Mercury,  Oxford  Gazette,   Newbury   Herald,  and 
Berks  County  Paper,'*  Saturday,  October  21,  1854. 
t  See  ••Times,'*  October  20th,  1863. 
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the  crime  it  brings  up,  and  for  the  necessity  of  dealing,  not  only  with 
the  disease  itself  when  fully  developed,  but  with  what  have  been  well 
called  its  premonitory  symptoms.  The  more  difficult,  the  more 
distressing,  the  more  humiliating  we  find  it  to  punish  the  full-grown 
criminal,  the  more  sensible  we  are  of  the  contamination  which  he 
carries  with  him,  and  the  sacrifice  at  which  any  attempt  at  his  refor. 
mation  must  be  carried  out,  the  more  anxious  shall  we  be  to  diminish 
the  numbers  of  this  formidable  and  unmanageable  class,  by  counter- 
acting the  first  incentives  to  vice,  and  breaking  up  those  seminaries 
and  nurseries  where  it  is  inculcated  and  instilled.  The  effect  of 
bringing  secondary  pwushments  nearer  home  mil  be,  to  make  that  at' 
tention  to  the  subject  earnest  and  incessant,  which  now  if  languid  and 
intermitting.  It  is  the  intention  of  Providence  that  every  commu- 
nity should  bear  the  weight  of  the  crime  that  it  produces,  and,  if 
we  have  hitherto  contrived  to  evade  that  intention,  we  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  it  in  another  shape,  by  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit 
of  remissness  which  has  made  us  the  prey  of  successive  generations 
of  criminals,  whom  we  have  brought  up  to  plunder  us,  that  we  in 
our  turn  may,  at  a  vast  expense  and  with  much  trouble,  send  them 
to  perpetrate  the  same  outrages  on  our  remote  dependencies.  We 
are  now  to  bear  our  own  burden,  and  the  result  will  be,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  a  very  serious  determination  on  the  part  of  the  community 
to  make  that  burden  as  light  as  possible." 

We  have  now  brought  our  task  to  a  conclusion : — 
Longa  est  injuria,  long^ 


We  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  our  readers 
information  on  a  very  important  social  question,  in  an  attrac- 
tive form,  and  have  therefore  avoided  unnecessary  details.^ The 
subject  is  one  of  great  extent,  embracing  interests  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  affording  a  sphere  for  unlimited  ^benevolence 
and  philanthropy.  We  are  persuaded  also,  that  it  is  upon 
public  opinion  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  its  speedy  and  satisfactory 
solution.  Government  can  do  much  to  hasten  such  a  result, 
but  it  requires  to  be  supported  as  well  as  urged,  and  the  re- 
flection that  we  shall  have  contributed,  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree,  to  the  furtherance  of  so  desirable  an  object,  will  afford 
us  no  little  satisfaction. 

We  will  now  take  leave  of  the  subject,  expressing  our 
hope— indeed  we  may  say  our  confidence,  that  at  no  distant 
period.  Prison  Discipline  and  tlie  management  of  our  Convict 
Establishments  will  be  placed  upon  a  basis  '*  worthv  of  the 
greatness,  the  wisdom  and  the  benevolence  of  England" — a 
result,  in  our  minds,  as  deserving  of  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
as  the  most  glorious  victory  or  the  noblest  feat  of  arms. 
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Minnies  of  Evidence  taken  before  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of  the  Act  8^9 
Vict,  c,  117,  relating  to  the  Removal  from  England  of 
Chargeable  Poor  Persons  Bom  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Scilly,  Jersey,  or  Ouemsey  ;  and  also  into  the 
Operation  of  the  Act  8  4'  9  Vict,  c,  83,  relating  to  the  Re- 
moval from  Scotland  of  Chargeable  Poor  Persons  Bom  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  1854. 

The  Irish  reader  who  has  witnessed  the  arrival  of  an 
English  or  Scotch  steamer  at  any  of  the  seaports  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  this  island,  and  has  had  the  cariosity  to  wait 
until  the  entire  of  her  living  freight  had  been  poured  out  on  the 
quay  or  wharf,  must  have  beheld  a  spectacle  painful  to  his 
feelings  as  a  man,  and  galling  to  his  pride  as  an  Irishman. 
At  all  times,  the  arrival  of  a  large  steamer  from  an  English  or 
Scotch  port  at  our  quays,  is  certain  to  present  a  scene  of  much 
bustle,  and  no  small  excitement.  Long  ere  her  paddles  cease 
to  revolve,  loving  eyes  are  strained  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  some  dear  object ;  and  as  the  gangway  links  the  vessel  to 
the  land,  how  eager  is  the  rush  of  the  wife  to  the  arms  of  a 
husband,  of  the  child  to  the  embrace  of  a  parent  !  At  such 
a  moment  friend  greets  friend  with  unusual  ardour,  and  even 
distant  acquaintances  lose  much  of  their  conventional  reserve. 
Nor  is  the  stranger  who  visits  Ireland  for  tlie  first  time, 
whether  from  motives  of  profit  or  a  love  of  the  picturesque, 
without  a  welcome  :  vigilant  representatives  of  rival  hotels 
contend  for  his  preference,  and  eagerly  endeavour  to  appro- 
priate his  luggage  and  himself. 

But  there  is  one  class  whom  no  anxious  eyes  seek  out,  to 
whom  no  ready  hand  is  extended,  to  whose  arms  no  fond 
relative  rushes,  to  whom  all  are  alike  indifferent.  Thev  modestly 
wait  back  till  the  other  passengers  have  left  the  ship,  when 
they  slowly  pass  over  the  gangway,  weather-beaten  and 
dejected.  In  number,  they  may  be  twenty,  fifty,  or  even 
one  hundred.  Their  eyes  are  duU  and  bleared,  their  steps 
faltering,  their  whole  appearance  indicative  of  misery  and 
despair.  Perhaps  the  last  night's  storm  found  them  on  the 
open  sea,  crouching  beneath  a  scanty  bit  of  tarpawlin,  or 
clustering  under  the  windward  bulwarks,  exposed  to  the  keen 
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blast,  and  drenched  by  the  spray — happy  if  no  mad  wave 
leaped  over  the  bows^  and  swept  the  deck  in  its  fury.  These 
are  Irish-bom  poor,  whom  prosperous  countries  and  rich  com- 
munities have  cast  out  from  their  bosom  ;  these  are  the 
victims  of  a  law  not  in  accordance  with  that  charity  which 
the  Redeemer  preached  on  earth,  and  which  finds  an  instinctive 
response  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being  unhardened  by 
the  world^s  selfishness.  These  are  the  *•  removed  poor/'  who 
have  been  got  rid  of  by  Enghsh,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  parishes, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  forms  and  observances  prescribed 
by  certain  statutes  made  and  provided  with  that  benevolent 
purpose. 

Theirs  is  indeed  unmitigated  misery.  Hope,  that  lights  up 
the  darkest  scene  to  others,  and  casts  its  bright  gleam  over 
the  ocean  track  of  the  adventurous  emigrant,  has  for  them 
no  existence.  The  emigrant  meets  danger  with  a  bold  heart, 
and  endures  privation  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  He  is  on  his 
way  to  join  members  of  his  family  who  have  pioneered  the  rude 
path  to  modest  independence,  or  to  prepare  the  way,  with  his 
own  hard  toil,  for  them  to  follow  ;  and  in  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectation of  a  newer  and  better  fortune,  he  hears  the  storm 
rage  without  apprehension,  and  bears  with  patience  the 
manifold  discomforts  of  a  crowded  ship,  and  all  the  trying 
incidents  of  an  unaccustomed  element.  But,  alas !  not  so 
with  the  drooping  miserables  who  crowd  the  deck  of  a  Scotch 
or  English  steamer,  or  stand  in  stupid  wonderment  as  they  are 
landed  on  our  quays.  To  them  the  present  is  full  of  shame 
and   bitterness,  the  future  fraught  with  perplexity  and  despair. 

Many  of  that  disconsolate  company  are  most  probably 
ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  the  city  to  which  they 
have  been  sent,  save  its  name.  They  were  told  that  they 
would  be  shipped  to  Belfast,  to  Dublin,  or  to  Cork ;  but  they 
feel,  and  not  without  much  reason,  that  they  might  have  been 
as  fitly  dispatched  to  the  uttermost  boundary  of  the  earth. 
As  they  quit  the  plank,  and  stand  upon  their  natal  soil,  they 
know  not  where  to  turn,  or  to  whom  to  appeal.  If  death  ana 
emigration  have  left  them  a  relative  in  the  land,  it  may  be  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  one  hundred  miles,  or  more,  from  the 
port  to  which  they  had  been  humanely  consigned  ;  and  how 
are  they  to  reach  that  distant  place,  destitute  of  means,  of 
energy,  perhaps  of  health  ? — for  the  zeal  of  English  and 
Scotch  officials  is  not  always  discriminating,  and  poor  creatures 
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have  ere  now  been  Imddled  on  the  deck  of  a  tteamef,  who 
were  more  suited  to  the  ward  of  an  hospital^  as  we  may  have 
to  shew  before  we  are  done. 

Others  do  recognisKe,  though  dimly^  and  through  the  veil  of 
a  remote  memoiy^  some  prominent  features  of  the  city  into 
which  they  are  cast;  but  as  they  proceed  to  the  humble 
quarter  in  which  their  childhood  was  passed^  they  find  every- 
tiaiug  changed  from  what  they  had  known  it.  In  vain  they 
inquire  of  such  or  such  a  name.  The  one  has  been  dead  for 
years  ;  the  other  has  gone  to  A.merica  at  such  a  time ;  such 
a  one  has  removed^  and  left  no  trace  behind  ;  another 
is  sunk  in  the  depths  of  poverty^  and  may  be  heard  of 
at  the  workhouse,  and,  more  discouraging  still,  another  has 
risen  in  the  world,  and  has  no  sympathy  for  the  poor. 

A  compassionate  spectator  is  aj^ealed  to  by  some  bewildered 
mother,  whose  accent  either  bespeaks  her  English  origin,  or  a 
residence  in  that  generous  laud  of  such  duration  as  one,  un« 
conscious  of  the  justice  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Irish-born 
poor,  niight  suppose  should  have  constituted  a  citizenship  not 
admitting  of  dispute.  In  the  name  of  a  mother's  distress  she 
implores  to  be  directed  to  a  magistrate  who  will  assist,  or  at 
leaist  advise  her,  or  to  some  place  where  she  may  find  shelter 
for  the  night;  or  it  may  happen  that,  to  obtain  that  shelter  for 
herself  and  her  httle  children,  who  cling  round  her  in  infant 
helplessness,  she  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  at  the  nearest  pawn- 
office  some  muob-needea  article  of  her  too  scanty  clothing. 

Nor  are  the  objects  of  the  law's  merciful  solidtude  all  of 
the  feebler  sex ;  disabled  men,  fathers  and  grandaires,  diversify 
and  render  more  saddening  this  spectacle  of  woe.  The  un- 
eiufdoyed  artizan  and  the  broken-down  labourer,  who  has  given 
the  skill  of  his  brain  and  the  strength  of  his  manhood  to 
another  country,  may  be  seen  amongst  the  dejected  crowd  of 
"  removed  poor.'*  Ask  him  his  history — ^it  is  briefly  told  ; 
and  you  naay  believe  him  too,  althcmgh  his  oath  would  not 
weigh  as  a  feather  in  the  balance  against  the  lightest  word  of 
the  meanest  official  employed  in  his  removal.  Ue  left  Ireland 
in  bis  boyhood,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  he  had 
looked  upon  England  as  his  home.  He  married  there — his 
wife,  the  feeble  creature  by  his  wde,  who  tries  to  hush  the 
moan  of  the  poor  child  in  her  arms,  can  shew  you  her 
''marriage  lines  ;"  there  he  toiled  for  years  in  honest  industry, 
Kupportijig  himself  and  his  family  by  bis  labor  ;  but  an  evil 
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hoar  came,  and  his  strong  frame  grew  stiff  with  rheumatism, 
and  poverty  fell  upon  liis  household,  and  hunger  entered  the 
door,  robbing  the  wife  of  her  beauty,  and  the  children  of  their 
bloom.  He  was  compelled,  sorely  against  his  pride,  to  apply 
to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  he  did  so  with  a  bowed  bead  and 
a  sinking  heart.  He  got  the  relief  required,  but  he  was  told 
that  he  should  go  back  to  Ireland.  He  asked  why  should  he 
go  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  not  been  since  his  youth  ?  — was  he 
not  entitled  to  relief  for  himself  and  his  family,  so  long  as 
they  required  it  ?  Oh  no  I  he  had  removed  across  the  street, 
from  one  parish  to  another,  witliin  the  last  five  years  ;  and 
removal  to  Ireland  was  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  law  upon 
the  acceptance  of  one  shilling's  worth  of  relief.  The  law  was 
a  tender  and  merciful  law  ;  it  would  secure  his  removal  to  the 
port  nearest  his  place  of  birth,  if  he  so  desired  it;  but  it 
would  afford  him  a  passage  to  another  port,  if  no  family  ties 
bound  him  to  a  particular  spot.  And  there  he  stood,  without 
a  friend  but  God ;  no  hope  for  himself,  his  wife,  his  little 
ones,  but  an  Irish  Workhouse. 

We  do  not  ask  you,  reader,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
afflicted  beings  to  whom  we  have  thus  introduced  you, — to 
hsten  to  their  sad  stories,  as  told,  in  some  crowded  court,  to  a 
bench  and  audience  thrilling  with  indignation,  by  the  sobbing 
mother,  or  extorted  from  the  shamed  and  sullen  father, — to 
accompanv  the  constable  or  the  reUeving  officer  who  conducts 
them  to  the  nearest  workhouse,  and  behold  them  absorbed  in 
the  mass  of  misery  that  dwells  within  its  walls, — to  watch  the 
steps  of  others^  who  hide  themselves  in  the  readiest  asylums  of 
poverty,  where  disease  is  engendered,  perhaps  where  sin  and 
guilt  are  sheltered, — or  track  the  weary  way  of  those  who  turn 
their  faces  to  their  native  village,  and  toil  on,  sad  and  foot- 
sore, in  the  faint  hope  of  finding  some  surviving  relative  who 
may  assist  them,  or,  if  that  hope,  fondly  clung  to,  prove  an 
idle  one,  in  the  certainty  of  adding  their  individual  wretched- 
ness to  the  pauperism  of  that  union  upon  whose  rehef  they 
have  the  strongest  natural  claim.  But  we  assure  you,  in  all 
sincerity  and  truthfulness,  that  the  picture  which  we  have 
feebly  sketched,  you  may  behold  every  week  in  the  yeea  on  the 
arrival  of  almost  every  Scotch  and  English  steamer  that  enters 
any  one  of  the  principal portsalongtheeastemshoreof  this  island. 

To  make  you  in  some  degree  conversant  with  the  law  by 
whose  sanction  this  iniquity  is  permitted,  and  the  mode  in 
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which  its  provisions  are  enforced^  and  place  before  you,  some 
reasons  why^  in  our  judgmenty  tbie^  law  ou^ht  not  be  longer 
endared,  cannot  be  successfully  amended^  and  sliould  be 
repealed,  is  the  object  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  these 
pages. 

We  shall  first  briefly  trace  its  history. 

The  first  English  statute  relating  to  the  removal  of  Irish 
poor  was  the  18th  of  Anne,  c.  26,  which  consoUdated  and 
amended  former  vagrant  laws,  and  made  provision  for.  the 
removal  of  persons  guilty  of  acts  of  vagrancy  to  the  parishes 
of  their  settlement,  and  also  for  their  punishment.  By  the 
24th  clause  masters  of  ships  are  subjected  to  heavy  penalties 
if  they  bring  into  the  realm,  from  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  Scilly,  or  any  of  the  foreign 
plantations,  any  rogue,  vagabond,  or  any  person  or  persons 
liielj^  to  live  hy  begging^  being  a  native  of  any  of  the  said 
islands  or  plantations.  And  in  order  to  compel  such  master 
to  discriminate  accurately  as  to  the  condition  and  character 
of  his  passengers  from  such  islands  or  plantations,  it  provides 
that  if  the  person  or  persons  so  brought  over  shall  be  appre- 
hended wandering,  begging,  or  otherwise  '' misordering'' 
himself  or  herself  as  aforesaid,  then  the  master  shall  be  further 
Hable  to  a  penalty,  and  be  bound  to  pay  the  expense  incurred 
in  sending  such  "  misordering''  individuals  back  to  their 
own  country.  By  the  26th  clause,  masters  of  vessels  are 
compelled  to  remove  the  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  vagrants  put 
on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  removal,  to  such  place  as  the 
ship  *'  shall  be  bound,"  upon  being  paid  such  remuneration 
as  the  justices  shall  settle. 

The  substance  of  this  Act  was  re-enacted  by  the  17  th 
George  the  Second,  c.  5,  which  was  the  Vagrant  Act  in  force 
down  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  It  omitted  the 
penalty  on  meters  of  vessels  above  mentioned,  it  having  been 
found  impolitic  to  continue  it.  This  Act  was  repealed  by 
the  3rd  Geo.  4 ;  but  the  5th  Geo.  4.  is  the  Vagrant  Act 
now  in  force  in  England. 

Up  to  the  59th  Geo.  8.  c.  12,  persons  to  be  punished 
and  removed  should  have  committed  an  act  of  vagrancy — they 
should  be  proved  to  be  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  vagrants ;  but 
by  that  Act  power  was  for  the  first  time  given  to  remove 
persons  who  became  chargeable  m  poor.  Foreign  poverty 
thus  became  an  offence  against  English  parish  propriety,  and 
59 
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was  punished  by  prompt  banishmeiil.  Previous  to  the  passing 
of  this  hutDsne  law,  if  a  poor  person  made  an  application  for 
relief  in  such  fomi  and  under  such  drcumstances  as  would 
not  amount  to  an  aet  of  vagrancy,  such  person  was  not 
removable ;  although  the  words  "  likely  to  live  by  begging^' 
afforded  a  wide  latitude  to  the  magistrates.  It  was  not  until 
the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  George  the  Tliird,  that  England 
opened  her  eyes  to  her  too  generous  folly,  imd  beheld  how 
she  had  been  cheAted  through  her  own  softness.  The  means 
of  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  stranger  were  restricted,  while 
the  process  to  be  gone  through  was  tedious^  and  in  some 
instances  inconvenient.  In  the  first  place,  no  person  was 
liable  to  be  removed  unless  that  person  had  committed  an 
act  of  vagran(nr,  and  had  been  adjudged  to  be  a  rogue  and 
vagabond ;  and  in  the  second,  no  person  so  adjudged  to  be  a 
rogue  and  vagabond,  could  be  lawfully  removed  without  having 
been  &ts%  publicly  loAipped,  or  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  C<^- 
rection.  it  was  with  this  embarrassing  state  of  tilings  that  the 
50th  Geo.  3.  c.  12,  commonly  called  Sturges  Bourne's  Act, 
atfeanpted  to  deal.  It  therefore  recites — *'  it  is  expedient  to 
authorise  the  removal  of  such  poor  persons,  although  they 
may  not  have  committed  any  act  of  vagranoy,  and  to  authorise 
justices  of  the  peace  to  cause  such  of  them  as  may  be  adjudged 
to  be  rogues  and  v^bonds  to  be  oonveved  by  a  pass  mtAoni 
having  been  first  whipped  Of  impri^Ma"  So  that,  in  order 
the  more  conveniently  to  get  at  the  innocent  poor,  the  rogue 
and  vagabond  was  allowed  to  escape  the  whipping  ;  and  from 
that  hour  Irish  vagabondism  and  Irish  ^verty  have  been 
classed  in  the  same  category,  and  sbinped  m  the  same  boat. 
Even  at  an  early  period  the  Engtish  law  made  a  nice  dis- 
tinction between  the  Scotch  intruder  and  the  mere  Irish.  By 
the  59lh  Geo.  3.  the  Irish  poor  w^e  to  be  removed,  nominally 
to  the  '*  place^'  of  their  birth,  but  really  to  the  eouniry  of 
their  birth;  but  by  the  i7th  Geo*  2.  a  Scotch  vagrant  was 
to  be  careftilly  delivered  to  the  authmties  of  tite  nearest 
county  across  the  Border;  the  Scotdi  authorities  being 
charged  to  forward  the  vagrant  to  his  or  het  place  of  settle- 
ment. The  English  official  entrusted  with  the  removal  of  the 
Scotch  intruder  was  compelled  to  get  a  receipt  for  his  safe 
delivery,  which  receipt  was  a  complete  discharge  to  the  Eng* 
lish  official ;  it  then  aevolving  upon  the  authorities  in  Scotland, 
to  whom  the  person  was  delivered  up,  and  by  whom  the  receipt 
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was  given,  to  deal  with  the  person  so  delivered  "  according 
to  law/'  Bat  the  English  conscience  was  quite  satisfied  by 
the  reisoval  of  the  Irishman  to  the  "  place  of  his  birth/' 
which,  when  tomslated  into  practice,  meant  the  ^ace  where 
the  eiip  woe  going  I  The  master  of  a  ship  was  boond,  accord- 
ing to  the  I7th  Oeo.  2.  *^  to  take  on  board  snch  vagraid 
and  vagrants  as  shall  be  named  and  expressed  in  the  said 
warranty  and  convev  him,  or  her,  or  them,  to  such  place  in 
Ireland,  &c,  as  snch  ship,  vessel,  or  packet-boat  ekall  ieiound 
io,  or  arrive  at  f*  and  the  59th  Geo,  3«  merely  enacts  that 
€ka/rgeaile  poor  shall  be  removed  ''  to  the  place  of  his  or  her 
birth,  or  last  legal  settlement,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
17th  Geo.  2.  for  the  removal  of  rogues  and  vagabonds'' — 
that  is,  to  soch  place  as  the  vessel  ''  shall  be  bound  to,  or 
arrive  at." 

The  6th  of  George  the  Fourth  did  not  affect  the  removal  of 
the  Irish  poor,  there  being  a  distinct  proviso  in  that  act  that 
nothing  in  it  should  extend  to  the  removal  of  Scotch  or  Irish 
paupers. 

The  next  material  act  was  the  8rd  and  4th  of  William  the 
Fourth,  passed  in  1833.  It  prescribes  a  certain  form  of  what 
is  termea,  rather  by  courtsey  than  in  truth,  an  ^'  examination,^ 
which  examination  is  to  be  signed  by  the  pauper,  stating  that 
he  or  she  had  been  bom  abroad,  and  had  not  gained  a  settle- 
ment in  England.  Justices  at  quarter  sessions  are  required 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  provisions  for 
removal  are  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  with  which  require- 
ment the  magistrates  throughout  England  complied,  the  result 
of  their  labours  being  characterised  by  a  variety  almost  infinite- 
Much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pass-master,  or  con- 
tractor for  removal,  and  the  justices  made  their  rules  and 
regulations  Aree  from  all  control.  Even  by  this  act,  passed  so 
late  as  1833,  there  was  no  provision  compelling  the  parties 
removing  an  Irish  poor  person  to  be  taken  to  the  port  nearest 
his  place  of  birth ;  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  magistrates 
to  whom  the  duty  of  framing  regolatfons  was  entrusted,  did 
not  deem  it  any  part  of  that  duty  to  inconvenience  the  con- 
tractor. As  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  tliey  were 
£eamed,  we  may  quote  one  adopted  for  the  County  Bedford, 
which  provides  ^'  that  the  Irish  paupers,  when  delivered  to 
Mr.  Baker  (a  pass-master)  shall  be  restrained  on  board  his 
receiving  ship,  and  on  board  the  ships  or  vessels  in  which  they 
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shall  be  delivered  ly  hira/ for  removal  tb'Irelandy  until  landed 
at  Ddblin;  Ootk,  >:)|f' Waterfcrd/  or  such  (Wf^^^f  "port  or-  place 
in  Irdand  aith^  state  of  t^e  toetttker  may  ^render  DESTRiBLfe/' 
There  was  iio  fong^t  any'fcorapulsfen  on  th^aptain  or  master 
to  receive  any  paGper  on  board  his  ship,  and  the  l&ontractor 
Was  allowed  a  wide  latitude  in  his  bargaining  fof  the  trajis- 
inissdon  of^his  hui^an  lumber;  and  so  if  the  pauper  trhose 
place  of  :l)irth<  happened  to  be  in  a  midland  county,  were 
landed  at  Cape  Clear,  or  flung  ashore  at  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
he  had  no  right  whatever  to  complain,  his  removal  being 
according  to  law,  and  the  convenience  of  those  entrusted  with 
Ihat  agreeable  oflBce. 

-  The  3rd  and  4th  William  4.  was  re-enacted  by  the  7th 
William  4.  c.  10,  for  three  years;  and  a  provision  was  intro- 
duced giving  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  pauper  the  powers 
of  a  constable,  so  that  he  might  detain  the  pauper  in  any 
county  through  which  he  might  be  passing,  although  not  a 
constable  of  that  county. 

The  7th  William  4.  was  again  continued,  by  the  3rd  and 
4th  Vic.  c.  27,  until  the  1st  of  August  1843,  when  tlie  7fh 
-)and  8th  Vic  a  further  continuing  act,  was  passed-  But  in 
1845,  the  act  now  in  force,  the  8th  and  9th  Vic.  c.  117, 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

To  this  latter  act  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  special 
attention. 

The  second  section  enacts  : — 

'*  That  if  any  person  born  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  or  SciUy,  or  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  not  settled  in  England, 
become  chargeable  to  any  parish  in  England,  by  reason  of  relief 

fiven  to  himself  or  herself,  or  to  his  wife,  or  to  any  legitimate  or 
astard  child,  such  person,  his  wife,  and  any  child  so  chargeable, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  respectively  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Scilly,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey  ;  and  if  the  guardians  of 
such  parish,  or  of  any  union  in  which  the  same  may  be  comprised, 
or  where  there  are  no  such  guardians,  if  the  overseers  of  such 
parish  complain  thereof  to  any  one  justice  of  the  peace,  such  justice 
may,  if  such  person  do  not  attend  voluntarily,  summon  him  to  come 
before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  at  any  time  and  place  to  be 
named  in  the  summons  ;  and  at  such  time  and  place,  or  on  the 
attendance  of  such  person,  any  two  justices  may  hear  and  examine 
.into  the  -matter  of  such  complaint ;  and  if  it  be  made  to  appear  to 
their  satisfaction  that  .such  person  is  liable  to  be  so  removed  as 
aforesaid,  and  if  they  see  fil^  they  may  make  and  issue  a  warrant 
under  their  hands  and  seals  to  remove  such  person  forthwith  at  the 
expense  of  such  union  or  parish.** 
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By  this  act  some  little  improvement  is  made  upon  the 
existing  law  as  to  the  place  to  which  the  party  removed  is  to 
bo  sent ;  for  by  the  4th  clause  the  justices,  who  had  been 
previously  allowed  a  large  discretion,  are  required  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  parties  born  in  Ireland  to  the  ports  named 
in  the  Schedule,  "  which  are  nearest  to  the  respective  places 
where  such  persons  were  born,  or  have  resided,  unless  where 
any  such  persons  consent  to  be  removed  to  any  other  port  in 
Ireland."  The  ports  named  in  the  Schedule  are  eight ; 
namely,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Derry, 
Belfast,  and  Dundalk. 

A  similar  provision  is  made  with  respect  to  Scotch  poor ; 
but  we  may  here  remark,  that  the  number  of  Scotch  poor 
removed  from  England  is  so  small,  that  their  removal  is  re- 
garded by  the  people  of  Scotland  with  comparative  indifference. 
Hitherto  magistrates  were  required  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  removal,  and  did  so  without  being  subject  to 
any  controul  or  supervision  ;  but  by  this  act  such  rules  and 
regulations,  and  alterations  of  such,  must  be  approved  by 
one  of  Her  Majest/s  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

With  a  show  of  the  utmost  fairness,  the  following  clause, 
giving  the  right  of  appeal  against  orders  of  removal,  is  intro- 
duced.    It  is  the  6th  section,  and  enacts : — 

*'  That  if  any  Board  of  Guardians  of  any  union  in   Ireland,  or 
the  heritors  and  kirk  session  or  borough  magistrates  in  Scotland, 
think  themselves  ag^ieved  by  any  removal  of  any  poor  person  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and   if  they  forward   to   the   Poor-law 
Commissioners  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  of  any  grounds  for  con-, 
eluding  that  such  poor  person  is  settled  in  any  parish  in  England,  or 
wa.snot  in  law  liable  to  be  removed  to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  if  they  or  any  persons  on  their  behalf  give  good  security 
in  England  to  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  ^payment  of  all  costs 
which  may  be  incurred  in   any  appeal  against  the  warrant  for  the 
removal  of  such  poor  persons,  such  Commissioners,  if  satisfied,  that 
it  will  be  expedient  so  to  do,  may  appeal,  on   behalf  of  the   persons  . 
so  aggrieved,  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  holden  for  the  county 
or  borough  from  which  such  removal   was  made,  held  at  any*  time-  • 
within   six  months   after  such  removal   was  completed  :  and  "subh  ; 
Commissioners  shall,  at  least  twenty-one  days  before  the  holding  of  » 
such  session,  send  by  post  or  otherwise,  to  the  guardians  or  dverjieers 
on  whose  application  such  warrant  was  obtained,  notice  in  writing,  ' 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  their  secretary,  or  one  of  their  assistant  * 
secretaries,  pf  their  intention  to  appeal  against  such  warrant, icon-/ 
taining  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  ground  of  such  appeal."         /  ; 

The  court  of  quarter  sessions  are   to  hear   and  determine 
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such  appeal,  and  if  the  warrant  pf  removal  be  reversed,  the 
guardians  or  overseers  who  obtain  it  are  to  paj  the  costs,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  recovery  thereof.  A  power  is  given 
for  abandoning  the  warrant,  if  the  guardians  or  overseers 
think  fit. 

At  a  convenient  opportunity  we  shall  prove  that  this  power 
of  appeal  is  a  practical  farce ;  and,  indeed,  that  under  no 
possible  circumstances  is  (jMy  power  of  appeal  likely  to  be 
much  better  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Irish-born  poor 
from  oppression,  kx  the  Irish  Union  from  injustice*  We  shall 
now  proceed  with  our  statement  of  the  existing  law. 

The  power  of  removal  was  limited  by  the  Mh  and  lOth 
Yic.  c.  66,  which  may  be  popularly  described  as  the  Irremove- 
able  Act.  It  provides  '^  tluit  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  no  person  shall  be  ronoved,  nor  shall  any  warrant  be 
granted  for  the  removal  of  any  person,  from  any  pariah  in 
which  such  person  shall  have  resided  tor  five  year^  next  before 
the  application  for  the  warrant.^* 

This,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  Poor 
Man's  Charter ;  but  it  will  be  our  duty  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  means  of  protection  to  those  whose 
sole  ci4}ital  is  labour,  it  must  be  to  them  a  constant  source  of 
disquietude  and  embarrassment,  and  can  be,  as  it  has  been, 
converted  into  the  most  terrible  engine  of  their  oppression. 

By  the  10th  and  11th  Yic.  cap.  S3,  a  power,  wnich  may  be 
fairly  termed  despotic,  is  given  to  parochial  anthorities  over 
the  poor ;  for  it  enacts,  amongst  other  things — that "  any  guar- 
dian, relieving  officer,  or  overseer  of  any  parish  or  union  in 
England  might  take  and  convey  before  two  justices,  mthoni 
nimmons  or  warrant,  any  person  who  became  chargeable  to  the 
parish  or  union,  or  wAom  ke  had  reason  to  beHwe  was  liable 
to  be  removed.^'* 

The  Scotch  law  of  removal  out  of  Scotland  differs  very  little 
from  the  EngUsh,  and  may  be  said  to  be  now  contained  in  sec- 
tions 77,  78,  and  79  of  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  83.  The  whole 
system  of  poor-law  administration  in  Scotland  is  strictly  par- 
ochial ;  settlement,  taxation,  and  administration  being  strictly 
limited  to  the  bounds  of  the  parish.  The  removals  are  from 
parish  to  parish,  or  from  Scotland  to  England  or  Ireland.  AU 
who  have  not  gained  a  settlement  in  Scotland  are  liable  to  be 
removed ;  and  a  settlement  may  be  obtained  by  a  five  years' 
continuous  residence  in  one  parish,  without  during  that  time 
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applying  for  or  receiviug  parochial  relief,  or  resorting  to 
oommon  begging.  Such  is  the  only  mode  bj  which  an  uish- 
man  can  acqaire  a  settlement  in  Scotland ;  but  an  Irishwoman 
may  acquire  a  settlement  by  marriage  in  Scotland  with  a 
Scotchman.  The  provisions  for  removal  by  the  English  and 
Scotch  law  are  so  very  nearly  similar,  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
due use  of  our  space  to  state  the  latter  in  detail.  It  may  be 
necesaary,  however^  to  set  forth  two  provisoes  of  the  77  th  or 
removing  section  :— 

*'  Provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  so  removed  until  thei« 
has  been  obtained  a  certificate,  on  soul  and  conscience,  by  a  regular 
medical  practitioner,  setting  forth  that  the  health  of  such  person,  his 
wife  and  children  as  aforesaid,  is  such  as  to  admit  of  sucn  removal. 

'*  Provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any 
parochial  Board,  or  their  inspector,  from  making  arrangements  for 
the  due  and  proper  removal  of  such  poor  persons  either  by  land  or 
water,  provided  the  arrapgement  be  made  with  the  content  of  such 
poor  persons  themselves.'* 

This  '^  consent''  when  we  enquire  a  little  into  it,  will  be 
found  to  have  a  meaning  more  parochial  than  popular. 

The  manner  in  which  the  law  of  settlement,  removal^  and 
noo-removal  affects  the  Irish-bom  poor,  is  the  next  subject 
of  our  consideration,  and  one  into  which  we  must  enter  at  some 
length.  Our  design  is  rather  to  establish  our  case  by  the 
testimony  of  impartial,  or  even  adverse  witnesses,  than  to 
endeavour  to  siake  it  out  from  the  statements  of  paupers, 
whose  testimony  is  fairly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  one- 
sided and  partial.  But  in  order  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  make  use  of  such  evidence  as  is  absolutely  esseutial 
to  a  due  understanding  of  the  hard  case  of  the  Irish  poor,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  important  proceedings 
in  Parliament  during  last  Session  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  power  of  compulsory  removal. 

On  the  10th  of  February  1854,  Mr  Baines,  the  able  president 
of  the  English  Poor  Law  Board,  asked,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
loent^  and  in  accordance  with  a  pledge  which  they  had  given, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  : — 

*'  A  Bill  to  abolish  in  England  and  Wales  the  compulsory 
removal  of  the  poor  on  the  ground  of  Settlement ;  and  to  make 
promsion  for  the  $nore  equitable  distribution  of  the  charge  of 


Mr.  Baines  introduced  his  motion  in  a  speech  characterised 
by  admirable  arrangement^  great  clearness,  valuable  detail. 
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and  a  spirit  of  manly  and  christian  sympathy  for  the  poor— a 
speech,  in  fine,  which  added  in  no  small  degree  to  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  House. 

Mr.  Baines  expressed,  with  justice,  his  belief — we  quote  from 
the  Kmes  of  Feb.  11th, — that  the  subject  was  "  important  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  to  the  commerce  as  well  as  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  to  employers  as  well  as  labourers, 
and,  above  all,  to  that  class  of  whom,  in  the  situation  he  had 
the  honour  to  hold,  he  must  consider  himself  the  advocate  in 
that  house — the  class  of  destitute  poor."  Speaking  for  his 
cplleagues,  he  said — 

"  They  were  all  agreed  upon  this — that  nothing  could  be 
' worse  or  more  indefensible  than  the  existing  lavo^ 

All  classes  of  the  community  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
free  trade  and  unrestricted  competition,  save  the  man  whose 
only  capital  was  his  labour.     Says  Mr.  Baines — 

"  The  only  commodity  the  labourer  possessed  was  his  labour; 
and  could  it  be  said  that  he  enjoyed  free  trade  when  he  could 
not  take  his  labour  to  the  best  market,  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  his  own  parish  ?"  And,  added  Mr.  Baines — '*  He 
(the  labourer)  might  be  removed  by  reason  of  his  birth  settle- 
ment, to  a  place  where  he  had  no  chance  of  the  employment  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, his  only  prospect  was  pauperism  for  life,  and  the 
communication  of  the  taint  of  hereditary  pauperism  to  his 
children*'* 

Even  the  foreigner  and  the  alien  was  more  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced than  the  English-born  labourer ;  for  while  the 
former,  having  no  settlement,  was  entitled  to  relief  in  the 
parish  where  he  became  destitute,  the  latter  was  liable  to  be 
removed  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  country.  Mr.  Baines 
puts  the  law  affecting  the  Englishman  as  contrasted  wath  the 
foreigner  in  a  manner  highly  impressive ;  and  in  quoting  his 
words,  we  believe  we  are  offering  to  every  humane  and  just 
mind  the  most  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  an  unjust,  unnatural,  and  impolitic  law — a  law  which,  how- 
ever harshly  it  presses  upon  the  Englishman,  deals  with  the 
Irishman  with  tenfold  severity.     He  says — 

"  Such  a  man  was,  therefore,  in  a  worse  position  than  the  destitute 
foreigner,  or  a  person  whose  settlement  was  not  known.  The  latter 
might  be  relieved  when  he  became  destitute,  and  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinned  so  ;  while  a  man  who  had  a  settlement  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  country,  if  he  received  a  single  farthing  ^  or  a  single  loafofbreaa. 
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as  relief  from  the  overseer,  was  liable  to  be  removed  by  a  justice's 
warrant  to  his  legal  settlement  as  the  condition  of  that  relief.  There 
was,  however,  a  further  consequence  of  this  law.  If  the  man  who 
bad  been  removed,  in  the  case  he  had  just  put,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
country,  ventured  forth  again  from  the  parish  of  his  settlement,  and 
came  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  been  removed,  and  there  by 
any  aecidefU — such  as  the  stagnation  of  trade — became  destitute 
again,  he,  as  the  law  stood  at  this  moment,  was  liable  to  be  treated 
under  the  vagrant  act  a$  a  vagrant,  and  might  be  sent  to  gaol  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person." 

Mr.  Baines  substantiates  his  case  b;  giving  several  instances 
in  point,  illustrating  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  poor 
but  industrious  man  through  the  operation  of  this  power  of  com- 
pulsory removal ;  and  he  quotes  the  following  pregnant  extract 
from  the  official  communication  of  Mr.  Do^le,  Poor  Law 
Inspector  for  the  Staffordshire  and  North  Wales  District,  who, 
writing  to  him  in  1851,  as  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
says: — 

"But  all  other  injurious  effects  of  the  law  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  suflTerings  to  the  poor  of  which  it  is  the 
source.  In  putting  upon  paper  the  plain  matter  of  fact  details  of  one 
or  two  out  of  many  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 
I  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  writmg  under  the  injiu' 
ence  of  exaggerated  feelings. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  I  was  instructed  by  your  board  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  removal  of  a  man  with  a 
family  of  young  children  from  a  union  in  Lancashire  to  a  union  in 
North  Wales.  He  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  some 
25s  a  week,  in  the  parish  in  which  he  was  on  the  eve  of  completing 
his  five  years'  residence.  From  some  cause  his  employment  suddenly 
ceased,  and  he  was  compelled  to  apply  for  relief.  The  relief  was  at 
once  CTanted,  and,  when  accepted,  an  order  of  removal  was  taken 
out.  In  the  meantime  the  man  again  got  work,  and  was  busy  at  his 
labour,  earning  the  same  wages  as  before,  when  he  was  literally 
forced  away,  removed  to  his  parish,  a  place  he  did  not  even  know,  where 
he  was  utterly  friendless,  and  where  he  had  as  little  chance  of  finding 
the  peculiar  employment  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  as  if  he  had  been 
cast  on  a  desert  island.  One  of  the  witnesses,  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  happened  to  remark,  speaking  of  this  man,  *  he  was  more 
like  a  madman  than  anything  else  ;'  he  suddenly  broke  out  in  un- 
controulable  passion,  *  yes,  and  I  am  more  like  a  madman  than  any 
thing  else  ;  it  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad  to  be  dragged  here  with 
my  family,  as  1  have  been.'  1  turned  to  the  overseer  of  the  removing 
parish,  who  was  present,  and  asked,  '  what  induced  you  to  remove 
this  man  under  such  circumstances  ?  ' — *  To  priveiU  hint  from  cum- 
pieting  his  five  years.  Sir  !*  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  casas  of  this 
sort,  characterised  by  more  or  less  hardship  to  the  poor,  so  as  to 
prove  that  one  grievous  general  effect  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act  is 
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to  stimulate  officers,  guardians,  and  ratepayers  to  have  reooume  to 
every  means  in  their  power  to  induce  those  who  are  liable  to  become 
chargeable  to  •  break  their  residence.*  From  this  district  at  ^  least 
complaints  are  constantly  made  to  your  board  of  such  proceedings  ; 
and,  while  investigating  cases  referred  to  me,  I  have  seen  quite 
enough  of  the  means  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  evadeid,  to 
know  how  hopeless  U  is  to  attempt  to  check  the prewnUng praotiee,  to 
long  as  the  inducement  to  it  exists." 

Mr«  Baines  justifies  his  api^cation  to  Parliament  by  adducing 
such  venerable  authorities  aa  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Adam 
Smith  holds  that : — 

**  To  remove  a  man,  who  has  committed  no  misdemeanour,  from 
the  parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural 
liberty  and  justice.  There  is  scarcely  a  poor  man  in  England  of  40 
vears  of  age,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who  has  not  io  some  part  of  bis 
life  felt  himself  most  oruelly  opjHressed  hj  this  ill-oontnved  law  of 
Settlements.  ....  Let  the  same  natural  liberty  of  exercising  what 
species  of  industry  they  please,  be  restored  to  all  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects— ^that  is,  break  down  the  exclusive  Drivileges  of  corporations, 
and  repeal  the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  ooth  which  are  really  en- 
croachments upon  natural  uberty,  and  add  to  these  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  Settlements,  so  that  a  poor  workman,  when  thrown  out  of 
employment  either  in  one  trade  or  in  another  place,  may  seek  for  it 
in  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the  fear  either  of  a 
prosecution  or  of  a  removal.*' 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  thus  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject : — 

*'  The  laws  of  Settlement  prevent  the  workman  from  going  to  that 
market  where  he  can  dispose  of  his  industry  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  prevent  the  capitalist  from  employing  the  person  who  is  qualified 
to  procure  him  the  best  return  for  his  advances.  These  laws  have 
at  once  increased  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  have  drawn  from  the 
collective  resources  of  the  State,  to  supply  wants  which  their  operation 
has  occasioned,  and  to  alleviate  a  poverty  which  thev  tend  to  perpe- 
tuate  I  conceive  that  to  promote  the  free  circulation  of  labour, 

and  to  remove  the  obstacles  by  which  industry  is  prohibited  horn 
availing  itself  of  itA  resources,  which  go  far  to  remedy  the  evils  and 
diminish  the  necessity  of  applying  for  relief  to  the  poor  rates.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  this  freedom,  fk*om  the  impolitic  restraint 
which  these  laws  impose,  will  in  part  supply  the  purposes  for  which 
these  laws  were  instituted.  The  advantages  will  be  widely  diffused, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  increased,  and  the  poor  man  rendered 
not  only  more  comfortable  but  more  virtuous." 

Mr.  Baines  wound  up  a  singularly  able  and  instructive 
statement  by  asking  leave,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
bring  in  his  bill ;  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the 
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first  and  second  clauses.    Indeed  the  first  is  fully  8a£Bcicni 
for  our  purpose : — 

"  I.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawfbl  for  anj 
justices  of  the  peace  to  remoTe  or  conrej,  or  to  order  to  be  remorea 
or  conveyed,  anj  poor  person  from  any  parith  tn  England  or  Wales  to 
any  other  pariih  im  England  or  Wales,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  legally 
settled  in  such  last-mentioned  parish. 

**  II.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  proTision  for  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  chai^  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Unions : 
Be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  charge 
for  the  relief  of  all  poor  persons  in  every  Union  formed  or  to  be  formed 
under  the  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Kin^  William 
the  Fourth  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  the  better  Administration  of  the 
Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales/  ekatl  be 
borne  by  tie  common  fimdo/eueh  Utdomt  to  be  contributed  in  the  man- 
ner herein-after  mentioned." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
Irish-bom  poor  from  the  operation  of  this  benevolent  bill  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  and  regret  of  the  Irish  members  who 
happened  to  be  present,  and  who  no  doubt  followed  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  s  explanation  of  his  proposed  measure  with 
unfailing  attention.  Nor  was  the  omission  unnoticed  by 
English  members.  In  the  course  of  a  brief  conversation  upon 
the  Government  scheme,  as  it  must  be  called,  Mr.  Henley,  a 
shrewd  and  sagacious  member  of  the  Opposition,  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Lord  Derby,  thus  pointed  out 
the  manifest  inconsistency  of  legislating  for  the  Englishman, 
and  leaving  the  Irishman  as  the  law  found  him : 

**  If  all  these  evils  existed,  how  long  did  the  hon.  gentleman  ex« 
pect  to  be  able  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  cases  of  the  EoKlish 
and  Irish  poor  ?  If  the  Irish  poor  were  to  be  removed  back  to 
Ireland,  would  it  be  possible  to  say  that  the  Englishman  could  not 
be  removed  ?  If  they  took  away  the  power  of  removing  English- 
men^ he  defied  them  to  retain  the  power  of  removing  Irishmen.** 

The  members  for  Tjrrone,  Clonmel,  and  Dungarvan,  (Lord 
Cknde  Hamilton,  and  Messrs.  John  0*Connell  and  Maguire,) 
both  alluded  to  the  omission ;  and  Mr.  Baines,  when  speaking 
in  explanation  of  certain  parts  of  his  proposition,  thus  attempted 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  not  having  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  poor : — 

**  The  hon.  member  for  Dangannon  (Mr.  Maguire)  had,  however, 
made  an  enquiry  to  which  it  would  be  right  to  give  a  reply.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  asked  what  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  Irish  paupers.     Now  this  measure  would 


not  affBOt  their  condition  ;  it  certainly  would  not  prejudice  it  in  any 


ipcr 
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way.  He  (Mr.  BaineA)  had  already  exprea^sed  the  opinion  that  the 
existiug  le^slation  on  this  subject  was  not  satisfactory ;  but,  for 
reasons  he  had  mentioned,  he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  confine  this 
bill  to  the  subject  of  removals  oii  the  ground  of  settlement.  That 
was  a  very  large  subject  in  itself,  and  quite  enough  for  present  con- 
sideration in  this  bill.'* 

On  the  24th  of  February  the  hou.  member  for  Dungarvan, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  motion  for 
going  into  the  Committee  of  Supply,  to  bring  the  case  of  the 
Irish  poor  before  tlie  house.  The  object  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's motion  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  words : 

**  Mr.  Maguire  said,  the  object  which  he  had  in  placing  that  notice 
on  the  paper  was  simply  this — to  draw  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  harsh  and  unjust  operation  of  the  law  for  the  removal  of  Irish 
poor  from  this  country  to  Ireland  ;  and  also  to  place  before  the 
house  some  few  instances  which  would  prove,  that  the  sufficiently 
harsh  and  stringent  provisions  of  the  existing  law  were  overstepped 
and  exceeded  by  the  interest  or  the  zeal  of  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  its  administration  in  this  country.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make ;  be- 
cause his  object  in  making  that  statement  was  to  place  such  a  state 
of  facts  before  the  house,  as  might  induce  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  consider  the  case  of  Ireland  seriously,  and  induce  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues,  on  the  second  reading  of  his  bill — of 
the  main  provisions  of  which  he  (Mr.  Maguire,)  warmly  approved — 
to  give  an  assurance  to  the  Irish  members,  and  those  whom  they 
represented,  that  Ireland  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  humane 
and  salutary  operations  of  that  bill.  The  main  object  of  that 
bill  was  to  confer  on  the  poor  man  the  right  to  relief  in  what- 
ever parish  he  might  find  himself  destitute  at  the  time  of  his  apply- 
ing for  relief, — that  he  should  have  a  clear  right  to  that  relief,  and 
that  he  might  freely  accept  of  it,  and  have  no  fear  as  under  the 
existing  law,  that  he  was  rendering  himself  liable  to  be  removed  to 
the  parish  in  which  he  was  born,  or  in  which  he  had  established  a 
legal  settlement.  This  change  in  the  law,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
England  and  the  English  poor,  he  heartily  approved  ;  and  he  re- 
gretted that,  when  making  his  explanation  of  his  bill  on  the  occasion 
of  its  first  reading,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  did  not 
allude  to  the  case  of  Ireland  more  strongly  than  he  did." 

Having  explained  the  state  of  the  law  affecting  the  Irish- 
born  poor,  and  detailed  several  cases  illustrative  of  the  evils 
inflicted  by  its  operation — cases  wiiich  had  been  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Cork  Union — the  hon  member 
thus  concluded : — 

'*  He  had  that  day  read  the  account  of  an  interview  between  the 
representatives  of  certain  parishes  of  London  and  the  President   of 
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the  Poor  Law  Board  ;  and  what  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  in 
reference  to  England  was  exactly  applicable  to  Ireland.  He  told 
the^  deputation  that  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  compulsory  rijmoval, 
which  was  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  poor  man — he  meant  English- 
many  but  he  mtt^ht  with  more  justice  have  said  Irishman.  He  said 
'  the  act  was  unjust,  impolitic  and  cruel,  and  one  which  the  legislature 
were  bound  to  put  an  end  to.*  Just  what  he  (Mr.  Maguire)  insisted 
upon  with  reference  to  the  Irish  act,  which  was  a  blot  upon  the 
statute-book,  and  which  a  Christian  legislature  were  bound  to  erase  ? 
He  (Mr.  Maguire)  had  shown  that  it  was  unjust  and  cruel;  and  any  one 
would  see  that  that  was  impolitic  which  prevented  a  cordial  feeling  be- 
tween the  people  of  both  countries,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rulers 
of  both  to  cement  at  such  a  moment.  The  present  law  of  removal,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said.  *  was  calculated  to  oppress  the  industrious 
classes  who  might  fall  into  misfortune ; '  and  he  added,  '  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  at  present  the  grossest  frauds  were  practised 
in  some  parishes  by  unscrupulous  officers  to  get  rid  of  the  poor,  when 
the  iiv4  years'  residence  was  about  to  expire.*  If  this  were  the  case 
as  against  English-born  poor,  how  much  more  so  was  it  the  case 
as  against  Irish-bom  poor  ?  and  if  it  were  a  harsh  and  cruel  thing 
to  drive  an  Englishman  from  one  parish  to  another,  what  was  it  to 
take  an  Irish  labourer  or  artizan,  who  had  spent  the  best  of  his  life — 
as  all  others  of  his  class  do — in  adding  to  the  commercial  greatness 
and  manufacturmg  prosperity  of  this  country — to  take  this  used-up 
Irish-born  pauper,  in  the  hour  of  his  direst  necessity,  and  fling  him 
back,  as  so  much  human  reflise,  to  rot  and  perish  on  the  shores  of  his 
native  land?  Why  in  many  cases,  in  most  cases,  these  parochial 
authorities  might  as  well  send  those  Irish  outcasts  to  the  deserts  of 
Siberia,  or  the  back-woods  of  Canada,  as  Ian  d  them  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  Waterford,  or  Cork.  He  had  now  put  the  case  of  his  poor 
country -people  before  the  house,  in  order  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man might  have  sufficient  time  to  take  it  into  his  consideration. 
The  law  could  not  remain  as  it  stood,  for  the  feeling  of  Ireland  was 
thordughly  roused  against  it ;  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that,  on  the 
occanon  of  the  second  reading  of  the  English  bill,  the  Government 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  consolatary  assurahce,  either'  that 
Xhe  Irish  poor  would  not.be  excluded  from  its  humane  provisions,  or 
that  their  case  woukfcbe  at  once  taken  into  their  earnest  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  the  immediate  repeal  of  a  law  which  was  selfish  in  its 
spirit,  and  harsh  and  cruel  in  its  operation.'*    ' 

From  the  brief  discussion  which  ensued,  the  following 
extracts  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  (nore  particularly 
the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tyrone  : — 

"  Mr.  Baines  said,  he  certainly  was  not  disposed  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  subject  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  house.  He  considered  it  to  be  one 
of  the  utmost  importance;,  and  upon  which  the  house  should  possess 
the  fullest  information  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  obtain.  He  was 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  honourable   member  for  Londonderry  had 
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last  night  moved  for  the  prednctioB  of  the  oorrespondence  which 
had  pasBed  between  the  Poor  Law  Oommieeioners  in  Ireland  and  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioiiers  in  England,  and  the  Board  of  Supervision 
in  Scotland,  resoecting  the  removal  of  paupers,  because  he  felt  that 
at  present  the  nonse  had  not  that  inrormation  before  them  which 
would  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  When  addressing  the  house  on  a  recent  occasion  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion— 4Uiid  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  recede  from  it — 
that  the  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  paupers  from 
Ei^land  and  Scotland  to  Ireland,  was  in  a  very  unsatistaotory  state, 
and  required  amendment.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  help 
blinking  that  the  hon.  gentleman  might  have  avoided  bringing  the 
subject  forward  under  circumstances  so  little  calculated  to  ensure 
for  it  that  consideration  to  which  it  was  eminently  entitled.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  introduced  it  at  a  time  when  the  house 
were  anxious  to  go  into  committee  of  supply,  and  when  they  were 
not  in  possession  of  the  information  upon  which  alone  they  could 
form  a  satisfactory  opinion  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
present  law.  •••♦••• 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  house  would  perceive  tliatthe  onl^ 
lair  course  would  be  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain  as  it  was,  until 
the  correspondence  moved  for  by  the  honourable  member  for  Lon- 
donderry should  be  laid  on  the  table.  If  that  correspondence 
sho^ild  turn  out  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view,  he 
should  be  willing  to  afford  every  facility  for  investigathw  fiirther  the 
operation  of  the  existing  law,  and  for  putting  the  house  m  possession 
of  such  information  as  would  enable  them  to  decide  whetner,  as  he 
confessed  was  his  own  opinion,  the  law  ought  to  be  altered." 

**  Lord  C3aude  Hamilton  complained  that  the  right  hon.  eentleman, 
while  laying  down  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  law,  had  wholly 
omitted  to  notice  the  great  ugustice  which  was  perpetrated  towards 
the  Irish  paupers.  The  ri^t  hon.  g;entleman's  own  statement  that 
evening  showed  how  well  justified  toe  hon.  member  for  Dui^arvan 
was  in  taking  the  course  he  had.  He  had  hims^  admittra  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  change.  He  was  aware  that  official  g^endemen 
were  usually  reluctant  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
house,  but  he  bef;ged  to  remind  them  that  independent  members  had, 
according  to  their  forma,  very  few  opportunities  of  bringing  forward 
cases  of  grievance,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  had  taken  the  first  lecri- 
tiroate  opportunity  that  presented  itself.  However  impatient  &e 
house  mignt  be  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
upon  the  estimates^  he  must  say  the  discussion  had  not  been  widiout 
its  advantage,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  right  hon.  gentleman  state 
that  he  intended  turning  his  attention  to  those  cases  of  hardship. 
He  feared  the  eorrespondence  to  which  he  had  referred  would  fall 
far  short  of  supplying  all  the  information  that  was  required.  Not 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  cases  of  iigustice  in  which  the  unions  found 
theraselves  fully  justified  in  resisting  the  order  sent  them  would  be 
found  in  this  oorrespondence.  •  •  *  •  He  might 
mstance  the  ease  of  one  poor  person,  who  after  an  industrial  residence 
of  40  years  in  London,  was,  at  the  age  of  82,  sent  back  in  the  winter 
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season  to  Ireland.  Tbeae  eates  tfaowad  the  greatest  injustice  and 
cruelty ;  and  no  temporary  inconvenience  should  prevent  any  hon. 
ffentleman  who  ^bb  cognisant  of  similar  ones,  bringii^  the  subiect 
before  the  boose.  In  the  district  of  WeetmiBSter,  be  could  give  bim 
a  case  from  St.  Margaret's  parish,  of  one  unfortunate  woman^  with 
five  children,  who  bad  been  30  years  resident  there,  and  nine  years 
consecutively  in  one  house.  Having  received  some  temporary  relief, 
she  was  sent  by  the  magistrate's  order^  in  the  custody  of  the  police, 
and  shipped  off  to  Ireland,  without  beine  allowed  to  sell  her  fumi' 
ture  or  any  little  matters  she  had  to  dispose  of.  These  examples 
might  be  quoted  not  only  firom  London,  out  other  towns;  and  in 
Liverpool  he  bad  heard  of  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  man  who  had 
been  20  years  residing  there,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  had  resided  in 
the  same  house  without  ever  having  been  destitute,  till  bv  an  accident 
be  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  applied  for  and  obtained  some 
temporary  relief.  The  poor  law  officiab  obtained  an  order  to  have 
him  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  moment  he  was  able  to  leave  it,  he 
was  seized  as  if  be  had  been  a  felon,  and  although  £10  14s  was 
actually  due  to  him  at  the  time  for  wages,  be  was  not  allowed  to  get 
it,  but  was  shipped  off  and  landed  in  Ireland,  at  least  100  miles  firom 
his  native  pla^oe.  Under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  think 
they  ought  to  stand  upon  the  question  of  whether  this  or  that  was  the 
proper  time  to  bring  forward  such  cases  of  cruelty,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  such  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  house  would  never 
be  made  in  vain." 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  feature  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  effort  made  upon  behalf  of  the  Insh-bom  poor,  to  obtain 
redress  for  their  manifold  grievances.  Naturally  anxious  for 
the  ireUare  of  those  poor  creatures,  and  justly  indignant  at 
the  wrong  inflieted  upon  their  country  by  the  daily  shipment 
of  hordes  of  destitute  paupers  to  their  ports,  several  of  the  Irish 
members,  without  distinction  of  pMrty,  contuked  togatber  as  to 
the  best  meant  of  having  the  claims  of  tkeir  poor  recognised  in 
tbegofemment  hUL  With  that  object  ui  ¥iew,  a  nomber  of  them 
met  together  in  private,  and,  ^er  having  gtven  the  question 
the  best  consideration,  drew  up  a  form  of  memorid>  wiuch  was 
afterwards  submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Ireland,  and  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  adoressed  to 
the  Home  Secretaiy,  Viscount  ralmerston  ;  and  before  it  was 
presented  to  that  high  official,  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeti^.  Lord  Claiibde  Hanylton,  it  bore  the  sigBstares  of 
HvenUf'fi9€  Irish  members-Ha  many,  in  £iet,  as  eonld  by 
possibility  be  had,  firom  absence  and  other  causes.  That 
memorial  was  adopted  on  the  I5th  of  March»  but  was  not 
presented  for  a  day  or  two  after  :  it  was  as  folbws : — 
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THE  IRISH  MEMORIAL. 

*'  We,  the  undersigned,  being  representatives  of  Irish  Consti- 
tuencies, have  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Baines  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  forcible  removal  of 
paupers  from  one  union  in  England  to  another,  will  be  to  annul  the 
law  of  settlement  in  England,  except  in  certain  cases  ;  and  that,  if 
the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  cases  of  destitution  in  England  will 
be  relieved  and  chargeable  on  the  unions  where  the  destitution 
occurs  ;  and  the  law  as  regards  England,  in  this  particular,  be  thus 
assimilated  in  a  great  degree  to  the  law  as  regards  Ireland.  But 
we  observe  that  while  it  is  thus  proposed  to  abolish  this  forcible 
removal  of  paupers  from  one  union  in  England  to  another,  the  bill 
makes  no  provision  to  prevent  the  forcible  removal  of  paupers 
from  unions  in  England  to  Ireland.  This  forcible  removal  of 
paupers  to  Ireland  has  not  only  long  been  a  matter  of  great  com- 
plaint and  practical  injustice  to  unions  in  Ireland,  but  has  entailed 
upon  the  paupers  removed  the  utmost  hardships  and  sufferings, 
attended,  in  some  cases,  with  loss  of  life.  This  evil,  scarcely 
tolerable  while  there  existed  a  law  of  settlement  and  of  removal  in 
England  from  one  parish  or  union  to  another,  would  become 
intolerable  if  the  law  of  the  two  countries  should  be  so  nearly 
assimilated,  and  the  forcible  removal  of  an  English  pauper  from  one 
union  to  another  in  England  no  longer  permitted.  The  undersigned, 
therefore,  feel  it  their  imperative  duty  very  respectfully  and  earnest- 
ly to  invite  the  attention  of  Viscount  Palmerston  to  this  subject,  and 
to  express  to  his  lordship  their  strongest  conviction  that  the  Irish 
pauper  in  England  should  be  placed  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as 
regards  removal,  with  the  English  pauper  in  Ireland,  or  the  English 
pauper  in  England. 

*'  To  Viscount  Palmerston,  &c." 

To  this  memorial  the  following  written  reply  was  given, 
but  not  until  the.  time  for  the  second  reading  of  the  govern- 
ment bill  was  close  at  hand  : — 

^'  The  memorial  which  you  sent  me  was  taken  into  consideration, 
by  the  Cabinet  yesterday  evening,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
case  set  forth  is  irresistibly  established,  and  that  justice  requires  that 
the  voishes  of  the  Irish  members  should  be  complied  with,  I  will  send 
the  papers  to  Mr.  Baines,  and  be  will  communicate  with  you  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  carrying  our  common  object  into  effect.*' 
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After  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet^  this  pro- 
mise of  immediate  redress^  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
Irish  members,  of  all  parties,  entered  the  House  on  Friday, 
the  24th  of  March,  with  a  firm  determination  of  assisting  the 
Government  to  pass  their  bill  another  stage,  feeling  satisfied 
that  they  would  tlien  learn  the  mode  in  which  their  wishes 
and  the  promises  of  the  Cabinet  were  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  reader  will  now  see  how  this  solemn  pledge  was 
redeemed. 

Previous  to  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Settlement  and  Kemoval  Bill  being  read,  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Henley,  made 
this  most  important  declaration  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Government — 

**  The  government  were  of  opinion  that  if  the  law  were  altered 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  paupers  in  England,  the  power  of 
removing  Scotch  and  Irish  paupers  from  England,  and  of  Irish  and 
English  paupers  from  Scotland,  could  not  he  maintained;  and  they 
therefore  intended  to  introduce  ameasure  on  the  subject,  taking  all  the 
precautions  it  was  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  prevent  ahuses 
similar  to  those  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Liverpool,  and 
which  would  be  likely  to  occur  again  if  there  were  merely  a  simple 
repeal  of  thelaw.  With  these  precautions  they  did  hope  to  abolish 
such  power  of  removal.'* 

In  tlie  course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  who  is  favorably  known  to  the  public  as 
the  champion  of  all  oppressed  nationalities,  and  the  special 
patron  of  expatriated  Poles,  deprecated  the  severitv  of  Mr. 
Baines's  previous  criticism  of  the  law  of  removal,  but,  with 
unconscious  force,  presented  it  in  a  more  revolting  light  him- 
self.    He  said  : — 

**  Altogether  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  who  introduced  this  bill  with  so  much  ability  and  good 
feeline,  as  every  one  admitted  he  had  exhibited,  had  fallen  into  a 
mistake  likely  to  produce  consequences  most  injurious  to  the  country. 
In  introducing  this  measure,  the  right  honorable  gentleman  had,  he 
thought,  given  rather  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  law  of  removal ; 
nor  had  he  stated  the  law  quite  accurately.  The  right  honorable 
ffentleman  had  forgotten  that,  by  the  present  act,  a  man  could  not 
be  removed  if  his  destitution  were  caused  by  sickness  or  accident, 
unless  it  were  certified  to  the  magistrates  that  that  accident  or  sickness 
was  likely  to  render  him  permanently  chargeable,** 

Sir  George  Grey  was  not,  on  the  occasion  of  this  debate, 
what  he  has  since  tlien  become,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.     If 
60 
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be  had  been  so  at  that  time,  neither  Lord  ?almer3tou,  in  bis 
answer  to  the  Memorial  of  the  Irish  members^  nor  Lord  John 
Bossell,  in  bis  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  could  have 
made  the  declarations  whicb  we  have  placed  before  the  reader 
— on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet  holding  the  same  opinions  on  this 
subject ;  for  that  right  honorable  gentleman,  though  proffering 
his  *'  cordial  support^'  to  the  Government  bill,  and  asserting 
that  it  was  based  on  "  sound  principles/'  '*  founded  on  an 
accumulated  mass  of  evidence  which  was  eminentlj  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  the  house,"  strenuously  resisted  the  application 
of  the  same  **  sound  principles*'  to  the  case   of  the  Irish  poor. 

*'  Most  assuredly  (said  Sir  George  Grey,)  strong  as  his  feeling 
was  in  favor  of  the  measure,  as  applicable  to  English  removals,  he 
should  feel  bound  to  withhold  his  consent  if  this  iresh  principle  was 
introduced  into  it.  He  had  been,  when  he  held  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  made  intimately  conversant  with  the  hardships,  the 
inconveniences,  and  manifold  mischiefs  experienced  by  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Bristol  and  other  towns  along  that  coast,  from  the  enor- 
mous number  of  Irish  paupers  who  were  systematically  brought  over 
from  Ireland  in  the  steamers  at  6d,  and  even  2d.  a-head ;  and  he 
should  certainly  protest  against  the  check  to  this  monstrous  abuse 
being  removed." 

Mr.  George  Henry  Moore,  member  for  Mayo,  thus  express, 
ed  his  opinion  and  his  determination — an  opinion  in  which 
those  who  read  the  declarations  of  such  men  as  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  others  of  the  same  party,  must 
at  once  agree — and  a  determination  in  accordance  with  that 
policy  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  alone  likely  to  succeed. 

'*  Mr.  Moore  thought  it  was  a  delusion  to  suppose  that,  if  the  case 
of  the  Irish  pauper&  were  not  dealt  with  by  a  provision  in  this  bill, 
there  would  be  any  chance  of  success  for  a  separate  measure  on  the 
subject.  That  being  his  opinion — though  he  intended  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading — he  should  certainly  not  support  the  further 
stages  of  the  bill  if  a  provbion  to  meet  the  case  of  the  Irish  paupers 
were  not  introduced  in  committee.'* 

On  this  occasion  Lord  Claude  Hamilton  explained  to  the 
House  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Memorial  was  adop- 
ted, and  read  that  document,  together  with  the  reply  given  by 
Lord  Palmerston. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Thursday,  by  a 
special  vote  to  that  effect ;  and  on  that  day  the  fate  of  the  bill 
was  finally  decided  for  the  session. 

A  brief  conversation  took  place  in  the   House  of  Lords 
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between  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  latter  noble  lord  saying : — 

**  I  have  to  state,  in  reply  to  the  noble  Earl,  that  the  ffovernment 
intend  to  proceed  with  the  bill  for  the  improTement  or  the  law  of 
settlement.  I  admitted  that  this  bill  nece$$ar%Uf  uwohed  the  comidera^ 
Hon  of  the  removal  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  pauper s^  but  I  said,  and 
I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  governmeDt  do  not  intend  to  include  in  the 
oonsideration  of  that  part  of  the  subject  now  before  Parliament  any 
clauMS  on  the  subiect  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor.  What  may  be 
the  course  pursued  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  for 
the  removal  of  Irish  and  Scotch  paupers,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to 
say,  but  ladmitfuUy  that  the  bill  invohes  the  neceniiy  of  dealing  with 
the  suhjeet:* 

Previous  to  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  resumption  of  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  read.  Lord  John 
Russell  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Walpole,  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  paupers — 

**  That  Her  Migesty's  government  w^re  not  prepared  at  that  mo- 
ment to  state  in  detail  the  measures  they  would  propose  with  regard 
to  the  Iribh  and  Scotch  poor  in  England,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
circumstance  formed  any  sufficient  ^ound  for  postponing  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  He  considered  that  after  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  the  committee  should  be  postponed  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  in  order  that,  before  they  House  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  in  committee,  they  might  be  in  possession  of  the  views  of 
the  government.'* 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read,  Mr.  Packe  moved 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until  the  2Sth  of  April ;  and  he 
did  so,  he  said,  in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  answer 
given  by  the  Leader  of  the  House  to  the  Eight  llonorable 
gentleman  the  member  for  Midhurst. 

Mr.  Walpole  next  addressed  the  House,  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  urged  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  case 
of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor  in  tne  same  bill,  or  at  the  same 
time.  We  extract  one  passage  from  his  speech,  as  we  regard 
his  admissions  of  the  highest  importance  to  a  right  considera- 
tion of  the  subject : — 

'*  Mr.  Walpole  hoped  the  noble  member  for  the  city  of  London 
would  re-consider  his  determination,  for  he  thought  any  decision  to 
which  the  House  might  come  upon  this  subject  now  must  be  ex. 
tremel;|r  unsatisfactory.  They  had  been  told  on  Friday  evening  that 
the  claim  of  the  Irish  poor  irremovability  was  in  the  opinion  of  the 
government,  irresistible,  and  he  certainly  thought  that,  according 
to  the  principles  upon  which  this  bill  was  framed,  that  claim  was 
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irresistible.  The  bill  was  framed  upon  two  principles — ^ftrst,  that 
the  poor  man  was  entitled  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  labor  in  the 
manner  most  advantageous  to  himself ;  and,  secondly,  that  destitu- 
tion, and  not  settlement,  should  be  the  ground  of  relief.  If,  then, 
the  English  poor  were  entitled  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  labor 
where  they  could,  the  same  principle  ought  to  extend  to  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  poor  ;  and  if  destitution,  and  not  settlement,  was  to  be 
the  principle  upon  which  relief  was  given,  the  claim  of  the  Irish  poor 
was  even  stronger  than  that  of  the  English  poor,  inasmuch  as  the 
Irish  had  no  settlement.  He  conceived  that  unless  the  House  ob* 
tained  from  the  government  full  information  with  regard  to  the 
measures  to  be  introduced,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  United  King- 
dom, they  would  involve  themselves  in  serious  difficulti&s  in  dealing 
with  this  subject.  He  understood  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  state 
on  Friday,  that  the  measure  with  respect  to  the  Irish  poor  would 
require  great  consideration ;  but,  if  the  claim  of  the  Irish  poor  to 
irremovability  was  irresistible,  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  could  not  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  poor,  and  whatever 
regulations  in  detail  were  applied  to  the  one,  they  would  be 
forced  ex  necessitate  rei,  to  apply  to  the  other.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  regulations  which  were  to  apply  to  the  Irish  poor 
should  be  explained  to  the  House,  in  order  that  the  poor  of  England 
might  be  acquainted  with  them." 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lord  John  Russell  clearly  held  out 
the  hope,  that,  when  the  bill  would  be  in  Committee,  the  House 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  claims  which  were  admitted  by  an  unanimous  Cabinet 
to  be  "  irresistibly  established."  The  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  soon  dissipated  the  delusion  in  the  following  words, 
which  are  given  accurately  from  the  Times  of  the  next  day — 

**  Mr.  Baines  said,  that  the  definition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
of  the  principle  of  this  bill,  that  it  introduced  destitution  instead  of 
settlement  as  the  ground  of  relief,  was  inaccurate,  since  destitution 
was  already  the  ground  of  relief.  He  had  heard  no  satisfactory 
reason  why  this  measure  should  be  postponed  until  the  measure  with 
relation  to  Irish  and  Scoth  removsils  was  before  Parliament,  and  he 
certainly  could  not  undertake  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  postponement.  He  regarded  it  as  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  English  measure  should  be  passed  without  delay.  He  had,  when 
he  introduced  the  measure,  distinctly  announced  that  it  had  been 
carefully  drawn  up,  so  as  to  apply  only  to  the  case  of  removals  in 
Englana  and  Wales,  on  the  simple  ground  of  settlement — a  question 
not  applicable  to  Ireland ;  so  that  the  House  could  legislate  upon 
the  English  measure  without  being  at  all  compromised  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Irish  and  Scotch  removals.  He  hadfurtner  stated,  in  reply  to 
the  Hon.  member  for  Dungarvan,  that  it  would  be  impracticaole  to 
legislate  upon  Scotch  and  Irish  removals  until  more  complete  infor- 
mation on  that  subject  had  been  obtained,which  complete  information. 
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he  would  now  add,  was  still  wanting.  He  quite  admitted  the 
expediency  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  question^ 
so  soon  as  it  should  be  practicable  to  do  so,  and  he  trusted  this 
9olution  would  not  be  long  delayed ;  but,  meanwhile,  there  was  no 
sound  reason  why  the  English  question,  which  was  perfectly  ripe 
for  solution,  should  not  be  settled.** 

Mr.  H.  A.  Herbert,  member  for  Kerry,  supported  the  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  "  the  question  of  Irish  removals 
should  be  settled  in  connection  with  that  of  English  removals, 
so  that  Irish  paupers  should  not  remain  subject  to  hardships 
from  which  English  paupers  had  been  relieved.*' 

Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  been  absent  on  Friday  evening, 
then  addressed  the  House  in  a  speech,  to  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  all  parties  listened  with  profound  attention ; 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Baines  having  come  upon  the  Irish 
members  like  a  thunder-clap,  after  the  Cabinet  reply  to  their 
memorial.  We  offer  no  apology  for  placing  before  the  reader 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  lordship's  speech,  which,  while 
manifestly  made  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  object — the 
success  of  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Govern- 
ment bill — was  Taluable  as  a  somewhat  generous  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  industrious  Irish  labouring  population  of  England — 

•*  Viscount  Palmerston  did  not  see  the  logic  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  arrived,  that  because 
the  Government  was  not,  at  present,  in  possession  of  sufficient 
materials  for  maturing  the  details  of  the  measure,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  the  House  was,  therefore,  not  to  proceed  to  affirm  the 
general  principle  of  the  now  proposed  measure,  by  reading  the  bill 
a  second  time.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  right  hon  gentleman,  that 
if  you  deal  with  the  question  of  pauper  removals,  you  cannot  deal 
with  those  of  England  only  ;  the  Irish  Question  must  undoubtedly  be 
grappled  with  and  disposed  o£,  for  no  man  could  deny  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice  to  give  to  the  English  labourer 
the  right  of  not  being  removed,  while  you  left  the  Irish  labourer 
exposed  to  that  liability.  There  was  no  question  that  all  should  he 
dealt  with  on  the  same  principles.  You  had  two  men  working  in 
this  town,  or  in  some  other  great  English  town,  contributing  by 
their  labour  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  serving  the  people  of  the 
town,  and  performing  all  the  hard  work  of  the  town.  Here,  in  this 
very  town,  if  you  saw  a  man  mounting  a  steeple,  going  up  an  almost 
perpendicular  ladder  with  a  hod  of  bricks  upon  his  shoulder  heavier 
than  himself,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  could  hardly  carry  upon  level 
ground,  you  might  rely  upon  it  tlie  man  was  an  Irish  labourer.  In 
short,  if  you  saw  a  man  engaged  in  work  which  beyond  all  other 
required  ph}sicial  strength,  endurance,  and  contempt  of  danger,  the 
probability  was  that  he  was  an  Irish  labourer.  Well  then  that  man, 
if  unable  to  work,  and  all  his  family,  if  he  should  die,  were  to  bo 
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exposed  to  all  the  iiijurioas  consequences  of  remoTal  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  while  an  Englishman  or  the  family  of  an  Englishmant 
under  similar  circumstances,  were  not  so  to  be  dealt  with  I  Now,  as 
long  as  parliament  maintained  the  present  law,  thej  dealt  with  the 
English  as  they  dealt  with  the  Irish  pauper,  and  nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  that.  But  if  they  were  prepared,  on  full  consideration  of 
the  case,  to  Fay  that  the  power  of  removal  should  be  taken  away  as 
regarded  the  English  poor,  justice  did  require  that  it  should  also  be 
taken  away  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  pauper,  or,  if  not  entirely,  at  least 
that  it  should  be  very  much  restricted.  He  said  *  very  much  re* 
stncted,'  because  great  apprehensions  prevailed  upon  this  matter,  and 
upon  these  grounds  he  thought  what  his  right  hon.  fHend  (Mr. 
Baines)  said  was  worthy  of  attention — ^namely,  that  some  further 
inquiry  was  necessary,  not  simply  to  obtain  materiab  for  legislation, 
but  to  remove  unfounded  prejudices.  English  gentlemen  were  fearful 
that  if  the  Irish  should  not  be  removable,  ttie  union-houses  in  England 
would  be  flooded  by  a  deluge  of  Irish  paupers.  Now  how  were  those 
paupers  to  come  to  this  country  ?  who  was  to  send  them  ?  If  he 
were  not  greatly  mistaken,  not  one  farthing  of  the  Irish  poor-rate 
could  legidly  be  employed  in  sending  Irish  paupers  to  England;  but, 
then,  it  was  said  that  individuals  would  send  over  paupers  to  this 
countrv  at  their  own  expense.  Well,  he  would  not  endeavour  to 
conceal  any  features  of  the  case.  He  would  take  for  granted  that 
some  had  been  sent  from  towns  in  Ireland  near  the  coast  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  those  towns,  and  to  cast  the  burdens  upon  some 
Englieh  towns  upon  the  opposite  coast.  Now,  he  thoi^ht  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  perfectly  just  to  protect  the 
Irish  labourer  from  the  present  operr  tion  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
removal,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the  other  hand  abuse  ought  to 
be  prevented  in  this  particular  ;  and  therefore,  without  pledfipng 
himself  to  any  particular  measure  upon  the  subject,  it  struck  him 
if  Parliament  were  to  say  that,  in  order  to  entitle  the  Irish  labourer 
to  be  imremovable,  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  passed  one 
twelvemonth  in  industrial  occupation  in  the  town  in  which  he  claimed 
relief,  some  arrangement  of  that  sort  would  remove  any  reasonable 
apprehension  of  abuse  in  regard  to  the  coming  over  of  Irish  laboarers. 
After  all,  the  number  of  removals  which  now  took  place  was  much 
smaller  than  many  persons  imagined.  In  March  1853,  the  whole 
number  of  orders  executed  for  the  removal  of  Irish  paupers  was  not 
above  4,800,  and  therefore  if  Parliament  shut  the  door  against  the 
kind  of  abuse  to  which  he  had  adverted,  and  confined  the  operation  of 
the  law  to  bonajide  Irish  labourers  settled  and  employed  m  English 
towns,  Hon.  members  would  And,  on  inquiry,  that  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  were  really  to  a  g^at  extent  founded  on  mistake. 
It  appeared  to  him  however,  that  the  justice  of  making  such  an 
arrangement,  and  the  necessity  of  some  further  investigation  in 
order  to  determine  upon  the  measure  by  which  that  object  should 
be  accomplished,  form  no  reason  why  the  House  should  not  now  come 
to  a  decision  upon  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  The  Third 
stage  of  the  Bill  would  naturally  be  postponed,  and  they  might 
reasonably  hope  that  before  the  House  was  called  upon  to  go  into 
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Committee^  the  meuure  to  which  he  h&d  referred  would  hare  made 
such  progress  that  Her  Migesty's  Government  would  be  able  at  least  to 
state  to  the  House  the  nature  of  the  bill  they  proposed  to  introduce.'* 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Sir  John  TroUope,  who  formerly 
filled  the  office  now  held  by  Mr.  Baines,  are  too  important  to 
be  omitted.  His  short  speech  upon  the  subject  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  straightforward,  demolishing,  with  a  few  vigorous 
strokes,  the  frivolous  objections  raised  by  alarmed  selfishness. 

**  Sir  J.  Trollope  said«  it  had  always  appeared  to  him  impossible 
that  the  legislature  of  this  country  could  sanction  a  measure  of  this 
kind  relating  to  the  Enelish  poor  unless  it  was  prepared,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  consider  the  law  which  affected  not  only  Ireland 
but  Scotland  too.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  Parliament 
ought  to  consider  the  whole  subject  together ;  and  his  opinion  was 
that,  if  they  repealed  the  law  which  gave  the  power  of  removal  as 
regarded  iSngfish  poor,  they  must  prevent  the  removal  of  Irish 
poor  also.  The  large  influx  of  paupers  from  the  sister  country, 
which  had  been  complained  of  by  some  of  the  towns  in  this  country, 
had  been  brouffht  about  by  circumstances  which  all  hoped  that 
Providence  would  avert  for  the  future.  In  this  country  labour  was 
not  so  plentiful  as  it  had  been  heretofore,  which  makes  working  men 
of  great  value,  and  employers  generally  are  very  thankful  to  receive 
them.  At  present  Irish  labourers  went  to  the  agricultural  districts 
when  their  services  were  required,  and  parishes  were  rarely  burdened 
with  them  except  from  casual  sickness,  when  it  would  be  the  opinion 
of  eyerj  one  that  charity  ought  to  be  extended  to  them.  He  thought, 
then,  the  house  ought  not  to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  without  having  some  knowledge  of  the  other  measures  which 
must  be  conseouent  upon  it,  and  which,  in  his  humble  opinion,  ought 
to  be  dealt  witn  simuhaaeously." 

Colonel  Dunne,  who,  as  others  of  his  countrymen,  had  re- 
solved  to  support  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  was  compelled 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  after  the  declarations  he  had  heard. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  member  shrewdly  observed  :— 

•*  Unless  the  poor  of  the  two  countries  were  treated  in  the  same 
bill,  he  believed  now  they  would  not  be  placed  upon  an  equality, 
and  he  therefore  could  be  no  party  to  passing  this  measure  for  the 
Qovemment.  They  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pass  this  bill  by  the 
aid  of  Irish  members,  and  then  have  the  Irish  measure  thrown  out  by 
the  aid  of  JSnglish  members,** 

Mr.  Maguire,  after  referring  to  the  memorial  and  the  assur- 
ance in  reply,  said  that  "  he  despaired  of  obtaining  redress 
for  the  Irish  poor  if  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  were 
not  extended  to  that  country.''  He  also  expressed  his  opinion 
'^  that  the  proposal  then  made  was  an  attempt  to  cajole  the 
Irish  members ;  and  be  warned  them  that,  if  they  consented 
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to  pass  the  bill  as  it  then  stood^  they  would  forfiat  the  power 
of  putting  the  screw  on  the  Government/' 

Lord  John  Russell  wound  up  the  debate,  and  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  the  Irish  members,  that  they  were  serving  their 
cause  by  delaying  the  passing  of  the  bill,  even  though  it  was 
of  an  apparently  exclusive  nature ;  for,  as  he  said,  '^  it  was 
clear  that  if  it  were  decided  tliat  in  England  paupers  should 
no  longer  be  removable,  and  that  if  the  House  of  Commons 
consented  to  this  bill  being  advanced  a  stage,  the  claims  on 
the  part  of  Ireland  would  become  irresistible." 

It  would  appear  that  the  noble  lord*s  appeal  was  about  as 
unsuccessful  as  the  claims  of  the  Irish  poor,  as  the  amendment, 
for  the  adiouniment  of  the  debate  until  the  28th  of  April, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  26 — the  voting  being  209  Ayes 
to  183  Noes. 

After  such  a  night  of  ministerial  cross-purposes,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  resignation  of  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  became  a  matter  of  general  publicity,  and 
indeed  of  no  small  regret;  for  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
interests  of  his  important  department  had  been  rarely  repre- 
sented with  such  ability  in  the  House,  or  its  functions  dis- 
charged with  greater  satisfaction  to  the  public.  However,  all 
anxiety  was  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Baines  himself,  who,  on  the 
following  Thursday,  explained  the  reasons  for  his  temporary 
withdrawal,  and  the  motives  which  induced  him  not  to  persevere 
in  his  intention — reasons  and  motives,  as  those  who  spoke 
upon  the  occasion  asserted,  alike  honorable,  and  creditable  to 
that  gentleman.  Mr.  Baines  then  stated  that  the  decision  of 
the  Cabinet  '^  that  the  wish  of  the  Irish  members  ought  to  be 
complied  with,"  "  was  communicated  to  the  Irish  members 
without  his  being  at  all  aware  of  it" — at  which  rather  cavalier 
proceeding  he  admitted  that  he  fdt  '^  somewhat  hurt  and 
mortified." 

Lord  Palraerston  said  he  though  this  right  hon.  friend 
was  quite  aware  of  it;  but  so  far  from  contemplating  any 
change  in  the  biU  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  had  requested 
the  memorialists  to  communicate  with  him  as  the  best  mode 
of  its  being  done,  &c.  &c. 

The  bill  was  shelved  for  the  session. 

In  fulfillment  of  his  promise  of  making  further  enquiry  with 
respect  to  the  removal  of  Irish  and  Scotch  poor,  Mr.  Baines 
moved  for  and  obtained  a  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  *'  in- 
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quire  into  the  Operation  of  the  Act  8  &  9  Vict,  c  117,  relat- 
ing to  the  Bemoval  from  England  of  Chargeable  Poor  Persons 
bom  in  ScoUand,  Irelandt  the  Isle  (fMan^  Scilly,  Jersey,  or 
GueriMey ;  and  also  into  the  Operation  of  the  Act  8  &  9 
Yiet*  0.  83,  relating  to  the  Bemoval  from  Scotland  of  Charge- 
able Poor  Persons  b(»m  in  England^  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of 
Man/' 

It  was  arranged,  according  to  a  calculation  more  plausible 
than  practically  equitable,  that  the  three  countries  should  be 
equally  represented  upon  this  Committee ;  and  five  were  accord- 
ingly allotted  to  each. 

The  English  members  were — Mr.  Baines,  Chairman,  Sir 
George  Grey,  Sir  John  TroUope,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  and 
Mr.  LiddeU. 

The  Scotch  members  were— Colonel  Mure,  Mr.  Dunlop, 
Colonel  Blair,  Mr.  Alexander  Hastie,  and  Mr  Bruce. 

The  Irish  monbers  were — Sir  John  Young,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Robert  F^rgosson,  Mr.  Ball,  and  Mr.  Maguire. 
During  the  course  of  the  session,  certain  changes  were 
made  in  the  Committee,  such  as  the  substitution  of  Sir  John 
Packington  for  Sir  George  Grey ;  and  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Hastie,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  Mr.  Ingham,  for  other 
Scotch  and  English  members.  The  Irish  members  continued 
all  through  as  they  were  appointed. 

The  Committee  held  its  first  sitting  for  the  dispatch  of 
business  on  the  11th  of  May. 

Having  stated^  we  think  with  sufficientfulness,  the  nature  of 
the  law  of  removal,  and  given  a  history,  p^haps  too  tedious,  of 
the  attempt  to  accomplish  its  repeal,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, in  order  that  the  reader  should  understand  the  mode 
in  which  the  law  is  administered,  and  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence the  authorities  of  Scotch  and  English  parishes  to  resist 
its  abob'tion. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Irish  pauper  who  becomes  chargeable, 
or  whom  the  overseer  or  relieving  officer  believes  is  liable  to 
become  chargeable,  may  be  dragged  before  the  magistrates 
without  summons  or  warrant ;  and  we  shall  now  perceive  how 
certain  he  is  of  having  a  humane  law  mercifully  administered  in 
his  favour.  But  first  as  to  the  practice  adopted,  or  ordered 
to  be  adopted,  in  the  removal  of  English  pau{>er8. 

When  an  English  pauper  is  being  removed  from  one  parish 
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to  another  in  England^  the  justice's  clerk  sits  by  and  takes 
down  the  depositions  ;  which  depositions  he  must  preserve,  as 
the  parish  to  which  the  panper  is  to  be  removed  is  entitled  to 
have  copies  of  them^  so  as  to  know  precisely  what  has  been 
sworn  in  order  to  establish  the  right  of  removal  The  remov- 
ing parid  is  bonnd  to  give  notice  immediately  of  the  order 
of  removal^  and  the  grounds  of  such  removal ;  and  the  copies 
of  the  depositions,  if  required  by  the  parish  of  the  alleged 
settlement,  must  be  sent  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
settlement  can  take  place.  Thus  sufficient  time  is  allowed  the 
parish  against  which  the  order  has  been  obtained  to  inquire 
into  the  entire  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  npon  the  result  of  that 
inquiry  depends  their  reception  of  the  panper,  or  their  resist- 
ance to  the  order  by  appeal ;  but  where  the  question  is  to^ 
settled  by  appeal,  the  pauper  remains  in  the  removing  parish 
until  a  decision  has  been  had  upon  it. 

We  cannot,  after  the  statement  of  Mr.  Baines,  pretend  to 
say  that  even  the  strictest  observance  of  these  formahties  is 
sidficient  for  the  protection  of  the  English  pauper,  or  the 
parish  of  his  alleged  settlement ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  process  of  removal  offers  a  very  favourable  contrast  to  the 
utter  absence  of  ceremony  with  which  the  removal  of  the  Irish 
pauper  is  conducted.  No  doubt,  the  statute  prescribes  a  cer- 
tain form  of  examination,  which  should  be  gone  through  before 
the  order  is  obtained ;  but  the  whole  thing  is  little  better  than 
a  farce,  and  as  a  protection  to  the  pauper  against  illegal  r^noval 
it  is  utterly  worthless.  That  there  may  be  no  mistime  as  to  its 
character,  the  following  stereotyped  form  of  examination, 
prescribed  by  the  act,  is  given : — 

**  The  examination  of  taken  on  oath  before  us,  two 

of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for  the  [county, 
riding,  city,  borough,  town  corporate,  division  or  liberty]  aforesaid, 
this  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  ,  who  on  oath  saith,  that  according 

to  the^  best  of  [his  or  her]  knowledge  and  belief,  [he  or  she]  was 
bom  in  ,  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 

called  Scotland  [or  Ireland  or  in  the  lale   of  Man,  or   Scilly,  or 
Jersey  or  Guernsey,]  which  [he  or  she]  left  about 
years  ago,  and  hath  no  settlement  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  flnffland,  and  hath  actually  become,  and  is  now  chargeable  to 
the  [parish,  township  &c.]  of  in  the  countv  of 

[and  that  he  hath  a  wife  named  ,  and 

children,  neither  of  which  children  hare  g^ned  a  settlement  in 
England.]     Sworn  the  day  and  year  first  above  written  before  us." 
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The  blanks  in  this  oomprebensif  e  document  have  to  be  filled 
up,  and  the  signature  or  mark  of  the  party  to  be  removed  at* 
tached  to  it.  If  the  panper  give  all  the  information  required,  the 
order  is  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  even  where  the 
pauper  refuses,  no  difficulty  arises  in  consequence,  for  the 
relieving  officer  may  be  sworn  and  examined  as  to  any  state- 
ment which  the  pauper  had  made  to  him  as  to  his  place  of  birth. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  [)auper  is  called  upon  to  declare 
that  he  has  no  ''  settlement  in  England,  a  thing  of  itself  the 
moat  preposterous  that  can  be  imagined;  for  an  ignorant, 
illiterate  labourer  has  a  question  proposed  to  him  which  is 
sufficiently  complex  to  puzzle  the  twelve  judges.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  blanks  have  been  previously  filled  up  ;  and 
in  that  case  the  pauper  is  required  to  assent  to  a  form  of  words 
of  which  he  can  have  but  a  very  vague  notion,  if  he  have  any 
whatever.  Of  course,  there  are  careful  and  canscientious 
magistrates,  who  minutely  enquire  into  each  case,  even  though 
it  be  only  a  mere  Irish  one,  and  refuse  to  give  an  order  until 
they  have  explained  to  the  pauper  the  full  meaning  of  what  he 
assents  to  or  denies  ;  but  care  and  conscientiousness  in  the 
discharge  of  this  routine  duty  are  not  to  be  too  rigidly  required, 
if  the  testimony  of  certain  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Select  Committee  is  to  be  relied  on.  ^*  Upon  the  latter  part 
of  the  form  of  examination  about  a  settlement  in  England, 
the  justices  make  the  order  verjf  readily ;  it  almost  becomes  a 
mere  nuUter  of  farm.''*  This  is  the  observation  of  Mr.  Lumley, 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  who  further 
remarks — 

**  When  you  give  to  the  jusdoes  a  printed  form,  and  they  understand 
that  all  tbi^  U  necessary  is  to  get  this  printed  form  of  examination 
signed,  that,  for  the  most  part,  ezceptinff  where  there  are  very 
slulftd  andcarefnl  men,  is  yery  apt  to  be  done  q}dU  oi  a  matter  of 
ecnrse,  I  know  that  some  of  the  justices  do  not  so  regard  it.  I 
believe  at  Manchester,  where  there  is  a  very  carefUl  stipendiary 
magistrate,  Mr.  Maude,  he  takes  a  very  ffreat  deal  of  trouble  before 
he  ever  submits  to  pass,  or  to  sign  these  orders;  so  the  police 
magistrates  do  in  London.  But  where  the  orders  are  obtained  from 
the  justices  without  much  form  or  ceremony,  they  appear  to  consi. 
der  that  all  that  is  necessary  i$  to  tign  this  docutaeut,  coui  the  parties 
are  removed  accordingly ;  and  it  forms  a  great  eround  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  Ireland  at  the  way  m  which  the  matter 
has  been  done." 

Perhaps,  Uie  readiness  with  which  the  magistrates  adjudi- 
cate  upon  questions  of   settlement  may  not,  in  the  present 
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State  of  the  law,  be  a  matter  of  very  serious  importance^  as 
the  Irishman's  chance  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  England 
is  next  to  desperate,  as  witness  the  following  extract  from  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Lumley,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board: — 

"  Sir  J.  Young — A  five  years*  residence  does  not  in  any  case  give 
a  settlement  ? 

Blr.  Lumley — No. 

Mr.  Dunlop — What  length  of  residence  gives  a  settlement  to  a 
Scotchman  or  an  Irishman? 

Mr.  Lumley — No  length  of  residence  at  all. 

Sir.  G.  Grey — But  may  a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman  acquire  a 
settlement  by  the  same  modes  by  which  an  Englishman  may  acquire 
one? 

Mr.  Lumley —  The  real  truth  is,  there  is  hardly  any  mod^f  acquiring 
a  settlement  at  all*' 

There  are,  however,  two  modes  by  which  an  Irishman  may 
acquire  a  settlement,  such  as  woald  entitle  him  to  relief  with- 
out dread  of  removal — by  renting  a  tenement,  or  pnrchoiing  an 
estate  ;  and  these  Mr.  Lumley  enumerates  with  exemplary 
gravity. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  dwell  apon  the 
latter  mentioned  mode  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  England ; 
and  as  to  the  former,  the  following,  from  the  evidence  of 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  witnesses  examined — 
namely,  Mr.  Robert  Pashley,  Q.  C,  a  member  of  the  English 
bar — will  be  sufficient  to  shew  how  next  to  impossible  it 
would  be  for  the  hard-working  Irish  to  be  able  to  plead  it  as  a 
bar  to  removal : — 

**  For  instance,  take  a  settlement  by  renting  a  tenement ;  with 
respect  to  the  Irish,  that  perhaps,  in  London,  is  the  easiest  mode  in 
which  they  can  acquire  it.  I  say  this,  from  my  own  experience  in 
courts  of  law,  because  in  some  years  practice  I  have  found  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  questions  of  settlement  by  renting  a  tene- 
ment,  arising  in  London,  have  arisen  on  a  question  of  40  days*  oc- 
cupation of  some  single  room,  or  a  couple  of  rooms,  at  4«.  a  week, 
which  before  a  certain  day  in  the  summer  of  1819  gave  a  settlement ; 
that  was  a  sort  of  thing  which  a  mechanic  in  good  employment  in 
London  might  easily  acquire,  and  it  was  acqmred  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent.  The  Legislature  comes  in  1819,  and  restricts  it  to 
an  occupation  for  a  whole  year  to  the  actual  payment  of  10/.  rent, 
not  the  payment  of  4s,  a  week  for  six  weeks,  which  was  enough  to 
give  the  power  of  acquiring  a  settlement.  I  may  add,  in  a  word, 
that  all  the  subsequent  legislatitm,  as  those  Members  of  the  Committee 
who  are  familiar  with  it  will  remember,  has  restricted  the  power  of 
acquiring  a  settlement.     The  6th  of  George  the  4th  has  still  further 
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restricted  it  In  the  1st  of  William  the  4th,  in  1880,  it  undergoes 
another  restriction.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  makes  another 
restrictiottj  in  the  payrnent  of  rates  for  a  whole  yrar,  as  well  as  the 
other  conditions  ;  therefore  there  are  now  ^le  different  kinds  of  set- 
tlement bj  renting  a  tenement,  and  that  power  which  was  possessed 
before  1819  has  been  very  much  restricted.  I  mention  this,  to  show 
that  the  right  of  staying  here  is  very  much  diminished." 

As  the  mode  in  which  orders  of  removal  are  obtainetl  from 
magistrates  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
a  little  further  upon  the  subject ;  and  with  that  view  we  fur- 
ther quote  from  his  evidence.     Mr.  Luraley  says  : — 

**  The  police  magistrates,  when  applied  to,  are  very  careful  in 
making  their  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
obudDing  an  order  from  a  police  magistrate,  an  application  may  be 
made  to  two  justices  sitting,  not  at  petty  sessions,  but  in  their  private 
rooms,  who  will  make  the  order,  whereas  the  polioe  magistrate  hesi^ 
tates  or  declines  to  do  so.  That  proceeding  has  been  felt  very  much, 
as  being  not  a  course  of  action  which  is  desirable. 

**  178.  Mr.  31aguire»'}  Of  your  own  knowledge,  is  it  frequently 
the  fact  that  magistrates  do  hear  those  cases,  and  determine  upon 
those  orders,  at  their  private  residences  ? — I  am  quite  aware  that 
in  the  metropolis  it  is  custontary  for  two  justices  to  make  the  orders, 
although  the  police  magistrates,  if  application  were  made  to  them, 
would  decline  to  do  so. 

'•179.  Sir  O.  Grey."]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  two  justices 
will  make  an  order  upon  the  same  facts  as  those  upon  which,  if  they 
had  been  placed  before  a  police  magistrate,  the  police  magistrate 
would  not  have  made  the  order? — Yes.** 

Startling  as  this  latter  reply  may  appear^  it  is  susceptible 
of  proof.  By  the  Irremoyeable  Act,  an  unbroken  residence  of 
five  years  is  a  legal  bar  to  removal ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
one  thing,  while  its  reading  by  a  "  county"  Magistrate  or  a 
Board  of  Guardians  is  quite  another.  If  ever  words  were  clear, 
beyoud  the  possibility  of  mistake,  the  words  of  the  section  in 
question  are  those  words ;  and  yet,  what  will  the  reader  think, 
when  we  state,  upon  authority  that  cannot  be  controverted, 
that  iu  very  many  parishes  the  Irish  poor  have  only  within  the 
last  two  years  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  has  been  in  force  for  nine  years  !  An  ordinary  person 
would  suppose  that  by  no  possibility  could  there  be  a  mistake 
as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words : — 

"  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  no  person  shall  be 
removed,  nor  shaU  any  warrant  be  granted  for  the  removal  of  any 
person,  from  any  parish  in  which  such  person  shall  have  resided  for 
five  years  next  before  the  application  for  the  warrant." 
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But  yet,  as  we  state,  the  meaning  of  these  plain  and  simple 
words,  which  a  child  might  easily  comprehend,  was  either 
misunderstood,  or  was  affected  to  be  misunderstood,  for  several 
years.  Soon  after  the  Act  was  passed,  the  English  Law 
OflBcers  of  the  Crown  expressed  a  positive  opinion,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  universal  operation  with  reference 
to  Scotch  and  Irish,  as  well  as  English  paupers ;  and  the  Poor 
Law  Board  uniformly  advised  Boards  of  Guardians,  by  whom 
an  objection  was  raised  or  a  doubt  expressed,  that  the  Act  did 
applj  to  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  and  that  they  had  the  same 
privileges  by  it  as  Englishmen.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  plainness 
of  the  words,  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers,  and  the  official 
advice  of  the  highest  known  authority  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  Magistrates  and  Guardians  persisted  for  years 
in  their  wilful  ignorance,  to  the  violation  alike  of  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  principles  of  justice.  In  stating  this,  we  do 
not  rely  upon  any  hostile  evidence,  nor  do  we  dream  of  bring- 
ing an  Irish  paaper  into  the  witness-box ;  we  rely  upon  tes- 
timony that  must  be  conclusive.    Mr.  Lumley  it  is  who  says : — 

**  In  consequence  of  this  doabt,  however,  it  was  held  by  varioiis  peo- 
pje  who  wished  to  um  the  doctrine  that  Irish  persons  were  not  within 
the  Irremovable  Act,  and  conseooently,  no  matter  what  length  of  time 
they  had  resided  in  a  parish^  tkat  they  were  removable.  In  con* 
sequence  of  public  opinions  expressed  by  the  Poor-law  Board,  and 
which  were  generally  entertained  by  themselves,  I  suppose  all  the 
police  magistrates  in  the  metropolis,  without  any  exception,  refused 
to  make  the  orders  of  removal  when  it  was  proved  that  the  parties 
had  been  five  years  residing  in  an/  particular  parish,  and  were 
entitled  to  exemption  under  &s  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  the  county 
mof^tratee  of  the  metropolis,  entertaining  a  different  feeling  upon  the 
subject,  not  being  restrained  by  the  pubuc  tribunal  of  a  ponce  court, 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  making  orders  ;  and  we  have  found 
upon  various  occasions  that  the  parish  officers  and  the  authorities  have 
ffone  to  two  county  magistrates,  whom  they  have  met,  and  from  them 
tney  have  obtained  an  order  for  the  removal  of  persons  who,  if  they 
had  been  taken  before  the  police  magistrates'  court,  would  have 
been  exempted  from  removal  on  the  ground  of  Jive  years  residence.** 

From  the  position  which  Mr.  Lumley  holds,  and  the  ac- 
curate knowledge  which  he  possesses  through  his  official  capacity, 
his  evidence  might  be  regarded  as  conclusive  upon  this  point ; 
but  in  order  to  elucidate  it  more  fully,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
have  thepractical  testimony  of  a  few  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  W.  Chambers,  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  West  London 
Board,  is  the  witness  under  examination-— 
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<«  6977.  Mr.  Baints.']  Ton  ar«  aware  that  at  present  an  Irbhmany 
like  an  Englishman,  becomes  irremoyable  after  Qve  years  ? — Yes. 

697H.  And  yon  give  the  Irish  the  benefit  of  that  proyision,  I  pre- 
sume ;  we  haye  heiurd  of  some  parishes  where  that  is  not  done :  you 
baye  always  construed  it  as  including  the  Irish  ? — Recently  toe  have; 
there  has  been  a  decision,  I  think,  to  this  eilect,  that  the  removal  of 
Irish  poor  comes  within  the  operation  of  that  Act  of  Parliament. 

6979.  I  hope  that  you  are  uniformly  acting  upon  that  now  ? — It 
IS  so,  I  beliere,  as  far  as  my  own  belief  goes. 

7060.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Was  this  the  section  of  the  Act  about  which 
jrour  Board  of  Ckiardians  fonnd  a  difficulty  in  being  able  to  construe 
it  in  favour  of  an  Irishman :  *  Be  it  enacted,  that  from  the  passing 
of  this  Act  no  person  shall  be  removed,  nor  shall  any  warrant  be 
granted  for  the  removal  of  any  person  from  any  parish  in  which  such 
person  shall  have  resided  for  five  years  next  before  the  application 
for  the  warrant'  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  difficulty  ever  occurred 
with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  that  the  matter  was  ever  discussed 
by  them  ;  certainly  when  that  decision  to  which  I  have  alluded  oc- 
curred, the  attention  of  the  officers  was  drawn  to  the  matter,  and 
that  effect  was  given  to  it  which  was  incumbent  and  imperative. 

7061 .  But,  m  point  of  fact,  you  were  actually  ignorant  of  the 
privilege  which  this  Act  granted  to  an  Irishman  before  the  prom- 
ulgation of  that  decision? — ^It  was  a  question  of  law." 

Mr.  E.  T.  Tubbs,  now  Assistant  Overseer  in  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  but  formerly  holding  an  office  under  the  Shore- 
ditch  board,  is  the  witness  examined. 

'•7198  Mr.  Maguire.^  Was  the  rule  adopted  in  Shoreditch  two 
years  ago,  the  same  as  was  adopted  in  the  West  London  Union,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Chambers  ?»To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was, 

7199.  They  did  not  know  that  the  irremovable  Act  applied  to  an 
Irishman,  as  well  as  to  an  Englishman? — 1  believe  there  are  tome 
parishes  now  which  have  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.** 

Mr.  W.  Comwell,  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  guardians  of  the 
Bermondsey  board,  is  still  unconvinced  that  the  act  applies 
to  the  Irish  : — 

«<7552.  Mr.  Baines,^  Toa  have  spoken  of  the  Five  Tears  Act ; 
have  you  all  along  given  the  Irish  the  benefit  of  that  Act  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

7752.  You  were  under  a  mistake,  were  you  ?^I  was  under  a  mis« 
take.     Afy  opinion  is  stilt,  that  it  does  not  affect  the  Irish, 

7554.  I  hope  that  is  not  your  practice  now,  since  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  have  laid  down  the  other  rule  ?«->No  ;  there  is  one 
case  in  which  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  laid  down  the  rule,  which 
pretty  nearly  applies  to  it  I  think." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Rickards,  Senior  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Man- 
Chester  Union,  gives  this  further  striking  testimony  with 
reference  to  this  point : — 
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'*^6307.  Mr.  Baines.']  Does  any  farther  suggestion  occur  to  jou 
for  the  improyeroent  of  the  management  in  remoral  ? — I  think  it  very 
desirable  that,  where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  all  orders  of 
removal  be  approved  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  that  where 
this  cannot  be  accomplished,  an  officer  without  local  interest  be 
appointed  bv  Government  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  all 
questions  of  disputed  settlement  be  decided  by  the  same  authori- 
ties. 

6308.  That,  you  think,  might  be  a  useful  check  ? — Yes  ;  not  that 
I  am  aware  in  Manchester  of  any  irregularity  having  occurred.  I 
ought  not  to  state,  perhaps,  f^om  hearsay,  but  1  have  under$tood 
that  elsewhere  ail  Irish  cases  are  passed  that  apply," 

'*  6362.  Mr.  JMagtdre,']  Tou  stated  that  there  was  a  general 
assertion  that,  in  one  place  (you  did  not  say  which  it  was,)  all  Irish 
were  passed  who  applied ;  what  place  was  that  ? — That  is  mere 
hearsay,  therefore  I  should  feel  a  great  disinclination  to  answer  that 
question. 

6363.  Have  you  heard  it  said  several  times  ? —  Yes. 

6364.  By  what  class  of  persons  ? — By  poor-law  officials. 

6365.  Reliable  persons  ? — /  have  nut  a  doubt  on  my  own  mind  that 
that  is  the  case. 

6366.  That  they  have  been  sent  over  indiscriminately  f^^I  have  not 
a  doubt  of  it." 

Were  it  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  evidence  which 
we  have  given  in  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
of  the  land  has  been  shamefully  and  persistently  violated,  to 
the  injury,  perhaps  to  the  utter  ruin,  of  the  wretched  Irish 
applicant  for  relief,  we  could  do  so ;  but  we  feel  satisfied  we 
have  given  sufficient  to  exhibit  how  powerless  is  the  shield 
which  the  law  aflbrds  to  poverty  when  it  has  might  and  selfish- 
ness to  contend  against.  8o  much  for  the  violation  of  the 
law;  now  as  to  its  strict  enforcement. 

The  parish  of  Marylebone,  in  London,  may  be  fairly  set 
down  as  an  average  specimen  of  what  London,  indeed  English, 
parishes  are.  What  Marylebone  does,  any  parish  in  England 
might  do»  and  no  doubt  will  do  when  it  sees  fit.  Mr.  £.  T. 
Tubbs,  its  Assistant  Overseer,  is  examined  as  to  its  practice 
with  regard  to  removals ;  and  his  answers  are  marked  by  a 
beautiful  simplicity — "  we  remove  all''  is  the  burdeu  of  his 
song. 

«  7119.  Mr.  Baines.']  What  is  your  practice  at  Marylebone  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  Irish  ?-~If  wemnd  that  they  have  comple- 
ted an  industrial  five  years'  residence,  we  relieve  them,  if  it  is  a  case 
of  necessity,  but  if  they  have  not  completed  a  five  years*  residence 
we  remove  them;  but  where  they  consent  to  go  in  one  case,  they 
refuse  I  should  think  in  nine. 
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7120.  Do  you  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  particular  cases^  or  do 
you  send  away  all  who  cannot  claim  irremovability  under  the  Five 
Years*  Act  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  only  relief  which  we  afford  them. 

7121.  You  remove  all  ? —  We  remove  all, 

7128.  What  is  the  course  which  you  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
removals.  Take  the  case  of  a  pauper  who  applies,  and  whom  you 
find  to  be  removable ;  what  is  done  with  him  ? — He  applies  for 
relief ;  we  first  of  all  send  him  to  the  proper  officer  to  have  his  ex- 
amination taken. 

7129.  That  is,  an  officer  of  the  directors  of  the  poor? — Yes,  he 
is  called  the  inspector  for  removals  ;  he  takes  the  examination,  and 
if  possible  supports  it  by  such  evidence  as  the  pauper  can  produce ; 
if  he  finds  that  the  Jive  years  are  not  completed,  he  puts  him  under 
an  order  of  removal  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  pauper  has  com- 
pleted the  five  years  residence,  he  then  refers  him  back  to  me,  with 
a  certificate  to  that  effect,  for  relief. 

7130.  If  he  has  not  completed  the  five  years,  and  he  becomes 
removeable,  what  is  then  done  ? —  We  then  remove  him. 

7188.  Mr.  Maguire.  I  think  you  stated  to  the  Chairman,  that 
you  have  invariably  removed  where  the  party  has  not  completed  a 
five  years*  residence  in  your  parish  ? —  Yes,  if  he  has  claimed  relief. 

7189.  Do  you  announce  to  them  that  you  will  send  them  to 
Ireland  before  you  give  them  relief? — Yes  ;  I  give  them  the  alter-- 
native. 

7191.  In  case  a  person  had  been,  say  ten  years  in  London,  and 
yet  had  not  lived  five  years  in  one  parish,  should  you  think  it  your 
duty  to  send  that  person  to  Ireland  ? — /  should. 

7192.  You  make  no  exception  to  your  rule  ;  that  rule  is  strict  ?— 
Certainly. 

7193.  And  it  remains  with  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  with 
the  magistrates,  whether  he  or  they  will  send  that  person  or  not  ? — 
Precisely. 

7194.  You  are  quite  clear  upon  that? — Yes. 

7195.  Then  your  orders  are  strict ,  to  remove  every  person  who 
has  not  a  legal  claim  upon  the  parish  ? —  Unless  they  are  prevented 
by  sickness. 

7196.  But  otherwise  ? — Othenoise  we  should  send  them. 

7197  Mr.  LiddelL  Or  great  age  or  infirmity?— Or  great  age." 

We  have  shown  how  the  benefit  of  the  Irremovable  Act,  or 
what  may  be  popularly  termed  the  Five  Years'  Act,  has  been 
denied  the  Irish  in  many  parishes  until  a  very  recent  period ; 
and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  that  act,  if  strictly 
administered,  is  far  from  being  the  Poor  Man's  Charter  which 
some  people  have  attempted  to  represent  it.  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
Assistant  Overseer  of  Liverpool,  is  the  witness  examined, 
and  illustrates  the  eminently  uncertain  nature  of  this  so  called 
protection — 
61 
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"  I  have  seen  very  atany  hard  cases  in  which  I  have  fek  very  much 
annoyed  myself  at  having  to  perform  my  duty.  In  a  particular  case, 
where  a  man  has  resided  in  Toxteth  Park,  say  for  15  years,  he  vol- 
unteers across  the  street  to  Livm)ooly  wliere  he  remains  a  short 
time,  and  in  conseauence  of  somethmg  or  other  becomes  chargeable, 
he  is  then  liaMe  to  be  sent  to  Ireland.  I  think  that  is  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  him. 

5355.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Will  yon  give  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
that  kind  ? — .It  was  a  case  where  a  man  had  resided  in  Toxteth  Park 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  left  that  district. 

5356.  How  many  years  had  he  resided  there  ? — I  think  14  or  15  ; 
he  caflie  over  across  the  street,  and  resided  in  Liverpool  fbr  a  short 
time.  Circumstances  so  happened  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to  j^ply  ibr  parochial  relier,  and  he  obtained  it,  and  he  was  sent  doxon 
to  me  in  the  usual  way  to  be  sent  io  Ireland,  I  thought  that  a  very 
hard  case,  and  I  remonstrated  and  recommended  that  he  should  be 
relieved  for  a  short  time. 

5357.  Did  he  get  relief  ? — He  did  ;  but  if  I  had  performed  my 
duty  strictly  I^houm  hasfesent  him  4fver,** 

Mr.  Cleaver,  Clerk  to  the  West  Derby  Union,  is  asked  as  to 
the  value  of  extending  the  area  of  residence  from  the  Parish 
to  the  Union,  and  throws  further  light  upon  the  matter. — 

"  5980.  Chairman.']  You  know  a  good  many  unions  in  this  country, 
though  yours  perhaps  is  not  one  of  them,  where  a  great  number  of 
parishes  combine  ?— Yes. 

5981.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  Lincolnshire  there  are  some  with  60 
or  70  ? — Yes  ;  and  in  Cheshire  there  are  some,  I  believe,as  high  as  80. 

5982.  Would  it  not  make  a  very  considerable  difference  as  to  the 
liability  of  a  poor  man  to  removal,  whether  the  union  were  the  area 
of  the  residence  to  be  looked  to  or  the  parish? — A  very  great  difference, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  our  own,  because  the  townships  in  which 
there  are  most  Irish  in  our  own  union  are  those  immediately  sur- 
rounding Liverpool,  and  each  adjoining  the  other;  they  go  over  the 
boitndary  withotit  any  apparent  knowledge  thmsettTes  that  they  are  doing 
so  A  therefore  the  difference  would  be  very  great  between  making  a 
parochial  boundary  and  a  union  boundary.** 

Let  us  turn  to  Glasgow,  and  learn  from  Mr.  Adamson, 
Inspector  of  Poor,  how  readily  and  how  unconsciously  the  Irish 
may  put  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  : — 

•'  Then  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  the  city  of  Glasgow  parish* 
and  the  parish  of  Barony  ;  a  portion  of  that  also  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Parliamentary  borough,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
working  the  Poor-law  between  the  two  parishes.  Barony  and  Glasgow. 
The  division  between  the  two  parishes  was  originally  a  burn,  of  a  very 
zigzag  course  :  that  has  been  covered  over,  and  built  upon,  and  mine 
but  th  officials  and  scarcely  some  of  them,  know  where  the  division  is  be- 
tween  the  two  parishes,  and  parties  repeatedly  ybney  they  have  got  a  settle' 
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numtiu  O/msgow  when  theyhmoe  nothing  of  the  kind;  they  have  been 
livisg  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  of  the  boundary,  and 
have  never  got  a  settlement,  thoush  they  may  have  been  20  years  in 
Oiasgoyi,  Perhaps  a  party  at  ISq,  10  in  a  street  is  in  the  city  parish, 
and  the  next  door  is  in  the  other  parish  ;  in  fact  it  divides  houses  ; 
one  part  of  a  room  is  in  the  Barony  parish,  and  another  part  is  in  the 
citv." 

It  Btfust  be  remarked  that  tbere  is  this  difference  between 
Scotland  and  England — that  a  five  years'  continuous  residence 
in  any  parish  in  Scotland  gives  a  settlement,  whereas  it  only 
gives  a  right  of  non-removability  in  England.  But  to  the 
Irish  poor  it  comes  practically  to  the  same  thing,  namely,  that 
the  settlement  is  as  uncertain  as  the  irremoVabihty. 

Sir  John  McNeill,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 
in  Edinburgh,  an  office  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  in  England,  or  Chief  Commissioner 
in  Ireland,  ia  examined  as  to  the  nature  of  a  Scotch  Settle- 
meat : — 

'*  2958.  Colonel  Blair, 1  If  a  man  resides  two  years,  and  then  goes 
away  for,  say,  one  year,  and  comes  back  and  resides  the  other  two 
in  the  parish,  will  he  lose  his  settlement  ? — He  does  not  acquire  a 
settlement  unless  he  resides  continuously  for  iive  years. 

2d59.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  way  in  which  he  loses  his 
settlement  is  by  a  continuous  non-residence  of  more  than  four  years 
after  having  acquired  a  settlement  ? — He  must  reside  one  year  of  the 
next  five  in  the  parish,  it  matters  not  what  one  year. 

2960.  Mr.  DtaUop.^  And  so  if  he  becomes  an  object  of  relief  at 
the  end  of  four  years^  and  a  week's  absence,  he  loses  his  settlement 
absolutely? — He  does. 

2961.  You  are  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
existed  on  that  point,  and  that  it  has  only  been  settled  by  a  con- 
struction of  the  Court,  and  the  result  is,  that  a  man  loses  a  settle- 
tnent  within  a  shorter  time  than  the  law  eUows  him  to  acquire  a  new 
one  f — It  is  so." 

Whether  the  object  were  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish,  or  to  save 
the  towns  from  the  pressure  consequent  upon  the  attraction 
which  they  naturally  offer  to  the  poor,  such  as  those  who  go 
about  in  search  of  employment,  the  law  of  Scotland  was  ma- 
terially changed.  Previous  to  the  change,  a  three  years'  re- 
sidence was  sufficient  to  establish  a  settlement,  whereas  a  five 
years'  residence  is  now  required,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  is  at 
any  moment  liable  to  be  forfeited.  The  precarious  nature  of 
the  Scotch  settlement  as  regards  the  Irish-born  poor,  the  in- 
dustrious poor,  is  emphatically  put  by  Mr.  James  Frazer 
Gordon,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of 
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great  intelligence,  and  to  whose  testimony  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  for  a  purpose  of  the  very 
highest  importance : — 

**  3897.  Mr.  Maguire,']  So  that  in  point  of  fact  is  it  not  almost 
impossible  for  an  Irish-born  person  to  establish  such  a  settlement  as 
would  be  a  bar  to  removal  ?^It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  acquire 
what  is  a  permanent  right,  it  being  liable  to  forfeiture  all  his  lifetime ; 
it  would  never  be  acquired  to  the  eflTect  of  entitling  him  to  the  benefit 
of  irremovability  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  the  parish. 

3898.  Must  not  that  act  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  a  class  of 
persons  who  are  migratory  in  their  habits  ?'^Yes,  it  must  render  it 
more  difficult ;  they  must  reside  for  five  years. 

3899.  They  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  going  from  one  part  of 
Scotland  to  another,  from  parish  to  parish,  in  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment ? — Yes." 

This  migratory  character  of  the  Irish  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Smythe,  late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  : — 

'•The  fact,  I  believe,  is  that  the  Irish,  from  their  being  more 
migratory  in  their  habits,  do  less  acquire  a  settlement  by  residence^ 
and  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  removed;  but,  upon  the  other 
hand,  any  hardship  that  arises  from  the  rupture  of  what  are  called 
local  ties  does  not  exist  as  to  them,  because,  from  their  very  habits, 
they  have  not  formed  any  local  ties." 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment, 
that  Mr.  Smythe  is  in  error,  when  he  says  that  the  Irish  do 
not  form  *'  local  ties"  in  Scotland.  Many  of  our  countrymen 
have  contracted  marriage  in  that  country ;  thousands  have  had 
children  born  there ;  vast  numbers  of  them  have  formed  ties 
which,  though  possibly  not  parochial,  are  yet  strictly  local ; 
and  the  capability  of  procuring  employment,  alike  constant  and 
remunerative,  establishes  one  of  the  strongest  ties  which  a 
really  industrious  man  can  form  in  a  country  not  his  own  by 
birth,  and  the  rupture  of  which,  by  removal  to  a  place  where 
he  cannot  obtain  employment  of  the  kind  to  which  he  has  been 
used,  is  nothing  short  of  the  ffreatest  hardship,  indeed  the 
most  terrible  evil  that  can  befd  him.  In  another  place  we 
shall  allude  very  fully  to  the  value  of  Irish  labour  to  both 
countries ;  but  we  are  now  shewing  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
hard-working  Irish-bom  labourer  to  obtain  a  settlement,  and 
with  what  readiness  he  may  lose  it,  if  obtained.  Mr.  Smythe 
it  is  who  replies  : — 

•*  3541.  Mr.  Maguire,']  Does  not  that  migratory  habit  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  tend  to  a  very  good  result,  the  free  circulation  of  labour  ? 
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— It  certainly  does ;  wherever  they  hear  of  a  job  they  are  always  ready 
to  go,  and  they  very  seldom  remain  in  the  same  place  ;  for  I  hap- 
pened not  long  ago  to  put  the  question  to  a  man  who  is  a  considera- 
ble contractor  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  he  told  me  that,  one  year 
with  the  other,  he  hardly  ever  employed  the  same  people,  although 
he  employed  a  great  number,  for  they  went  away  either  to  other 
places,  or  some  of  them  had  gone  away  to  America  j  that  some 
whom  he  had  employed  last  year  had  gone  away  to  America.'* 

There  are  certain  ties  which  it  is  rather  perilous  to  form, 
perilous  to  the  modest  Scotch  damsel  who  listens  to  the  se- 
ductive voice  of  the  Irish  wooer.  The  legal  danger  which  a 
Scotch,  or  indeed  an  English  woman,  incurs  in  marrying  an 
Irishman,  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  W,  S.  Walker,  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Supervision  : — 

'*  A  Scotch  woman  marrying  an  Irishman,  and  residing  with  him 
in  Scotland,  would  be  treated  as  a  part  of  his  family  ;  she  would  be 
removable  with  him  to  Ireland,  the  law  declaring  that  you  have  no 
right  to  separate  the  parties.  If  her  husband  left  her,  and  she  be- 
came herself  an  object  of  parochial  relief,  her  own  settlement  would 
avail  her.     I  apprehend  that  that  is  the  law." 

We  now  approach  a  more  painful  part  of  our  subject — the 
mode  in  which  removals  are  carried  into  effect.  The  reader 
will  have  perceived  tliat  we  have  as  yet  refrained  from  relying, 
for  the  proof  of  anything  -  which  we  put  forward,  upon  the 
statement  of  a  person  removed,  however  well  authenticated 
that  statement  might  be.  The  volume  of  evidence  before  us 
abounds  in  statements  of  the  kind,  many  of  which  are  of  the 
most  touching  and  heart-rending  nature.  We  freely  admit 
that  some  of  those  statements  have  been  disproved,  but  only 
in  detail ;  and  that  the  ignorance  of  the  party  making  the 
complaint,  of  what  was  the  law  and  what  was  not  the  law, 
what  was  a  legal  right  and  what  was  not  a  legal  right,  afforded 
in  numerous  instances  a  victory  to  the  official  defending  him- 
self from  the  charge  urged  against  him  or  his  parish,  and  enabled 
him  to  prove  that  the  hardship  and  cruelty  complained  of 
were  not  inflicted  in  violation  of  the  law,  but  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  its  merciful  provisions.  We  have  not  relied,  nor 
shall  we  rely,  upon  a  single  one  of  the  numerous  cases  brought 
forward  by  the  Irish  witnesses,  in  order  to  establish  our  po- 
sition— that  the  law  of  removal  is  unjust  and  impoHtic,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  its  absolute  repeal  ought  to  satisfy  those 
to  whom  the  interests  of  the  Irish  poor  are  especially  con- 
fided.   We  shall  continue  to  give  only  such  testimony  as  every 
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reader  must   acknowledge  to  be   conclusive,  whether   given 
freely,  or  to  a  certain  extent  extorted  in  admission. 

We  come  to  the  removal  of  the  Irish  pauper.  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
Assistant  Overseer,  Liverpool,  thus  happily  describes  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  removal  is  effected.  First,  as  to  the  party 
by  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  real  decision  as  to  the  removal  is 
come  to : — 

**  5398.  Sir  R.  Ferguson.']  Who  is  it  that  decides  whether  a  party 
shall  he  relieved  or  whether  he  shall  he  brought  before  the  magistrates 
for  removal  ? —  The  relieving  officer, 

5399.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  record  kept  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  justices  of  the  number  of  parties  brought 
before  them  ? — There  is  a  record  kept  of  the  number  of  parties 
brought  before  them. 

5400.  And  their  decisions  ?— And  their  decisions  ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  an  exception,  unless  it  be  such  a  case  as  1  mentioned  at  the 
commencement.  Parties  brought  before  the  magistrates  are  almost 
invariably  passed  ;  scarcely  ever  a  question  arises** 

Now  as  to  the  speed  with  which  the  removal  is  accom- 
plished ; — 

<'  5292.  Chairnuai,]  Supposing  an  order  of  remoyal  to  have  been 
made,  will  you  describe  what  is  the  course  of  proceeding  ? — Suppos- 
ing an  order  made,  the  party  is  taken  down  to  the  vessel. 

5293.  When? — Sometimes  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  after  the 
order  is  made ;  immediately  afterwards  the  party  is  put  on  board  the 
vessel,  the  officer  taking  a  duplicate  of  the  order  to  the  captain. 

5294.  Who  takes  that  to  the  vessel  ? — The  removing  officer  takes 
a  duplicate  of  the  removing  order  to  the  captain.  Me  delivers  the 
party  up  to  the  captain,  and  considers  that  he  has  done  all  that  is  neces- 
sary/* 

It  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  with  women 
and  young  girls,  that  they  were  borne  off  without  the  know- 
ledge  of  members  of  their  family,  or  their  friends ;  and  that 
they  implored  in  vain  for  time  to  communicate  with  them,  or 
to  obtain  some  little  property  of  which  they  had  been  possessed. 
It  may  be,  as  the  parties  discharging  the  cruel  duty  of  removal 
allege,  that  these  complaints  are  either  unfounded  or  exagger- 
ated ;  but  after  hearing  the  testimonv  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  states 
that  a  pauper  is  hurried  on  boara  a  vessel  in  half  an  hour 
after  the  order  is  obtained,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  hazard 
the  expression  of  our  belief,  that  many  of  such  statements 
must  be  true. 

At  any  rate,  the  pauper  is  got  on  board  the  vessel,  no  mat- 
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ter  what  the  seasoiiy  what  the  weather.  The  Justices  are,  no 
doubt,  very  humane,  in  ordering  that  the  pauper  shall  be 
protected  in  winter  mouths ;  but  let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Evans 
how  efifectually  these  suggestions — for  they  are  only  such — are 
carried  out : — 

**  Although  the  justices  have  often  ordered  in  winter  time  that  the 
paupers  should  he  sent  under  cover,  they  were  frequently  obliged 
to  be  sent  on  deck  (the  only  cover  being  the  gangway,  which  doen  nut 
shelter  them  from  the  uea  and  wind  in  rough  weather  J,  there  being  no 
proper  place  below.  In  the  Dublin  boats  we  are  allowed  to  make 
use  of  the  stables  when  there  are  no  horses ;  but  if  horses  are  on 
board,  they  always  occupy  the  stables.  •  •  •  •  I  may  state  that 
the  same  system  continues,  and  we  are  as  badly  off  as  we  have  been 
all  along,  with  the  exception  that  on  board  certain  boats  there  is  ac- 
commodation (and  1  will  give  the  names  of  the  boats) :  to  Dublin  we 
are  obliged  to  send  on  deck  as  heretofore  ;  to  Drogheda,  when  there 
is  no  cargo,  they  are  allowed  to  go  below,  but  when  there  is  they 
cannot  go  below  ;  to  Dundalk,  in  one  boat  there  is  a  steerage,  in 
one  boat  there  is  not ;  to  Cork  it  is  the  worst ;  there  is  no  steerage 
at  all ;  to  Wexford  there  is  none ;  to  Belfast  there  is  a  good  steerage, 
excepting  in  one  boat ;  to  Waterford  there  is  a  steerage  ;  to  Sligo 
there  is  a  steerage ;  to  Limerick,  for  about  20  persons  only ;  to 
Londonderry  and  Glasgow  there  is  good  steerage. 

The  deck  of  a  steamer  in  a  winter  gale  is  not  the  most 
delightful  thing  in  the  world ;  but  there  may  be  something 
less  delightful — ^for  instance,  the  deck,  or  even  the  hold,  of  a 
collier,  a  twelve  days'  voyage,  a  brutal  captain,  and  starvation. 
Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Francis  Devereux,  Chairman  of  the 
Waterford  Board  of  Gruardians,  says  upon  this  point: — 

**2566.  Chairman,']  From  which  part  chiefly  do  they  come  to 
Waterford  ? — They  come  principally  from  Wales;  from  Newport 
and  from  Cardiff. 

2567.  Do  many  Bristol  people  come  ? — Not  many ;  those  coming 
from  Bristol  come  by  steamer ;  those  coming  from  Wales  come  by 
colliers.  They  get  the  U.  Sd,  worth  of  bread  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  I  have  made  inquiries  in  Waterford  of  some  persons  who  are 
connected  with  those  collier  boats,  and  they  tell  me  that  it  is  not 
unnsual  when  a  collier  puts  out,  if  she  meets  with  adverse  wind  of 
any  kind,  to  put  hack  again  to  any  port  most  contvenient,  very  generally 
not  the  port  she  starts  from,  so  that  there  are  sometimes  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  from  the  lime  those  people  are  put  on  board,  with  \s,  8rf. 

worth  of  food,  till  they  are  landed  in  Waterford,  Hays  and  her  party 
were  twelve  dtn^s  out.  The  vessel  was  bound  for  Cork  ;  it  was  to 
Cork  the  order  of  removal  was  made ;  I  examined  them  myself  very 
particularly,  and  they  all  represented  to  me,  and  told  the  same  story, 
that  they  were  without  food  for  a  couple  of  days, 

2568.  Sir  G,   Grey."]    Do  you    know  that  they  were    actually 
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brought  to  Waterford  ? — They  were  actually  brought  to  Waterford, 
although  bound  to  Cork ;  they  were  without  food  for  a  couple  of  days  ; 
they  were  even  without  water ;  and  they  said  that  the  captain  was 
drwUc  the  whole  time,  and  treated  them  very  badly.  He  saw  that  he 
was  running  short  of  provisions  himself,  and  seeing  those  people 
starving  on  boards  he  had  the  humanity  to  put  them  on  shore  at  the 
nearest  port  of  Ireland  to  him^  and  the  first  place  he  could  put  into 
was  Waterford,  and  he  landed  them  at  Waterford.  Three  or  four 
of  them,  I  think,  came  into  the  Waterford  poorhouse  ;  the  others 
of  them,  (I  forget  exactly  the  number,  but  there  were  a  few  others), 
found  their  way  up  the  country  to  the  county  of  Cork,  of  which 
they  were  natives." 

A  vast  number  of  paupers  are  sent  to  Cork,  from  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  although  the  total  number  sent  to 
Cork  is  much  less  than  the  number  sent  to  Dublin  from  Eng- 
land, or  perhaps  to  Belfast  from  Scotland.  But  as  the  pass- 
ages from  the  English  ports  to  Cork  are  of  greater  length, 
the  sufferings  of  the  miserable  people  sent  to  that  port 
must  be  more  terrible.  The  witness  examined  is  Constable 
John  Duross,  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  police  force, 
whose  duty  it  is,  as  he  states,  to  be  present  at  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  every  Channel  steamer.     He  is  asked  : — 

'*  1227.  Mr,  MaguireJ]  What  is  the  average  passage  made  by  the 
London  steamer  to  Cork? — She  leaves  on  Thursdays,  and  arrives 
on  Sundays  or  Mondays,  according  to  the  weather  and  the  tide. 

1228.  Mr.  LiddellJ\  Where  does  she  start  from  ? — From  London 
every  Thursday  morning,  at  8  o'clock. 

1229.  ilir.  Maguire.^  In  winter  time,  what  is  the  average 
passage  ? —  Three  days  ;  sometimes  four, 

1 230.  What  is  the  average  passage  of  a  Bristol  or  a  Liverpool 
vessel  ? — From  22  to  30  hours. 

1231.  Twenty. two  Bristol,  and  about  30  hours  Liverpool  ? — Yes ; 
they  have  to  wait  often  for  12  hours  for  a  tide  at  Passage  before 
they  can  come  up  to  the  quays  at  Cork. 

1232.  Passage  is  seven  miles  from  Cork? — Yes. 

1233.  Do  you  find  that  a  good  many  persons,  whom  we  call  pau- 
pers, are  sent  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer  months  ? — / 
think  there  are  more  sent  in  the  winter  months,** 

Constable  Duross  is  quite  correct  in  his  statement,  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  sent  from  London,  by  the  long 
sea  passage,  which  is  generally  three  days  in  duration,  but 
sometimes  four;  for  Mr.  Rankley,  who  contracts  for  the 
transmission  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  refuse  of 
the  London  parishes,  states  that  no  less  than  eleven  hundred 
were  shipped  off  during  last  year  to  Cork.  The  witness  is 
asked : — 
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**1244.  Mr.  Maguire.']  In  what  condition  do  those  people  arrive 
in  Cork  generally  ?— /»  a  very  pitiabie  condition- 

1245.  Is  there  any  protection  for  those  people  against  the  wea- 
ther ?—None,  unlets  tarpauling  may  he  thrown  over  ;  or  if  the  ship  is 
not  fiill  of  cargo  between  decks,  a  portion  of  the  between-decks 
may  be  cleared  out  for  their  being  in  during  the  night. 

1246.  Generally  speaking,  are  those  vessels  full  of  goods  f— Yes. 

1247.  And  sometimes  have  they  cattle  on  deck  ? They  have ; 

and  if  there  are  not  cattle  on  deck,  there  is  some  shelter  in  the 
horse-stalls  between  the  paddle-boxes  ;  but  when  there  are  horses, 
or  cows,  or  sheep  coming  over,  they  are  put  in  those  horse-stalls. 
Very  few  boats  arrive  without  gentlemen's  horses  on  board,  coming 
from  Plymouth  and  London." 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  this  witness  speaks  only  to  what 
came  under  his  own  observation,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
special  duty;  and  that  it  is  part  of  that  duty  to  take  a  written 
note  of  any  particular  occurrence — in  fact,  to  keep  a  kind  of 
oflBcial  diary.     He  is  asked  : — 

"  1257.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Do  you  remember  a  woman  named  Julia 
Ryan  being  left  in  Cork  about  July  1851  ? — I  do. 

1258.   Was  that  woman  left  destitute  in  the  streets? She  was 

out  of  her  mind. 

1260.  You  are  positive  that  that  woman  was  out  of  her  mind, 
and  was  left  destitute  in  the  streets  of  Oork? — Yes.** 

Death  from  exposure  is  one  of  those  casualties  for  which 
people  must  be  prepared  whose  onl^  protection  from  the 
horrors  of  a  winter  passage  of  four  days  and  four  nights 
duration  is  a  scrap  of  tarpaulin,  or  the  bulwark  of  a  plunging 
steamer;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  whatever  out  of  the 
way  in  this  little  incident : — 

'*  1262.  Do  you  remember  any  case,  in  1852,  where  death  result- 
ed from  the  severity  of  the  weatner  ? — I  do. 

1263.  What  was  that?— A  child,  three  years  old,  died  in  the 
arms  of  its  mother,  coming  across  from  London. 

1264.  Did  you  see  the  body  of  that  child?— I  did.  I  had  it 
brougrht  to  the  bridewell,  and  acquainted  the  coroner  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  child  having  died  on  the  passage.  It  had  been  in 
bad  health  before  it  was  sent  with  the  mother  from  London. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  coroner  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
hold  an  inquest,  and  did  not  hold  one. 

1265.  Did  the  mother  complain  of  having  been  sent  because  the 
child  was  in  that  state  ? — She  complained  of  having  been  sent  over 
by  the  parish  authorities. 

1266.  Do  you  know  from  what  parish  she  was  sent  ? — No." 

We  repeat,  death  from   exposure  is  one  of  those   casual- 
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ties  to  which  the  removed  paapers  must  be  ever  liable ;  but 
we  humbly  submit  there  is  one  atrocity  which  might  be  spared 
the  poor.  We  venture  to  think  no  relieving  officer,  overseer, 
clerk,  guardian,  or  magistrate,  would  venture  to  allow  his  be- 
loved wife  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a  steamer,  though  lux- 
uriously provided  for  as  a  first-class  cabin  passenger,  if  her 
condition  happened  to  be  peculiarly  "  interesting ;"  and 
how,  therefore,  the  following  case  could  have  occurred  in  a 
country  calling  itself  Christian,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
There  may  be  some  question  of  the  woman^s  statement  as  to  the 
particular  parish  from  which  she  was  sent ;  but  there  can  be 
none  whatever  as  to  what  the  Constable  saw  and  did — 

*'  1267.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  case,  in  the  month  of 
Aug^t  )d52,  of  a  woman  coming  by  the  *  Ajax'  steamer  ? — Yes ;  a 
woman  named  Larey,  a  native  of  Tralee.  She  was  very  ill  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer.  On  making  inquiries  into  her  case,  she  told  me 
that  she  teas  in  the  pangs  of  labour.  She  wtu  not  able  to  move,  I  had 
to  employ  a  car,  and  get  two  men,  along  with  myself,  to  carry  her 
from  the  steamer  to  the  car,  and  to  the  workhouse.  While  removing 
her  from  the  car  to  the  worhhouse  she  was  oof^nedofa  baby, 

1268.  Where  was  that  woman  from  ? — From  Tralee,  county 
Kerry  ;  at  least  she  stated  to  me  that  she  was. 

1269k  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  any  of  those  oases 
but  from  the  statements  of  these  people  ?— No  ;  I  thmk  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  the  condition  the  woman  was  in,  she  would  noi  tell 
a  lie. 

1270*  What  parish  was  she  sent  from? — She  was  sent  by  the 
relieving  officer  of  Fulham  parish. 

1 27 1 .  Had  she  any  means  to  go  on  to  Tralee  ? — None,  she  stated. 

1 272.  Were  you  justified  in  relying  upon  her  statement  ? — I  believe 
I  was. 

1273.  Was  there  any  person  sent  with  her  ?— I  am  not  aware. 

1274.  Did  you  find  the  woman  li/ing  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  f — 
Idid. 

1275.  And  no  person  near  her  ;  — No  person  near  her;  she  was 
lying  close  by  the  funnel  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

1276.  Was  the  contractor  or  conductor  near  ? — No. 

1277.  There  was  no  one  in  charge  of  her ;  no  one  taking  care  of 
her  ? — I  saw  none,  nor  did  I  know  that  there  was  any.  She  stated  to 
me  that  she  was  taken  from  the  oar  and  put  on  board  Ike  steamer,  and 
sent  on, 

1278.  Did  she  say  that  her  confinement  was  premature  ? — I  do 
not  recollect." 

That  this  was  not  a  solitary  case  of  suffering  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  let  the  following  additional  evidence  of  the  same  witness 
attest : — 

<'  1279.  Do  you  remember  a  case,  about  six  weeks  since,  of  a 
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woman  left  on  the  quays  of  Cork,  who  suifered  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather  ;  a  woman  that  waa  paralysed  ? — Yes ;  she  was  very 
miserably  clad  ;  the  wcu  completely'  parak/ted  ;  she  had  been  sent  over 
from  London,  she  stated  to  me  ;  the  sailors  carried  her  out  of  the 
steamer,  and  left  her  on  a  truck  on  the  quay ;  the  passers  by  were 
greatly  taken  with  her,  and  sympathised  very  much.  I  went  and  got  a 
car  and  took  her  to  the  worldiouse :  /  had  to  get  two  men  to  asMsi  me 
to  the  car  ;  elie  was  completely  paralysed  from  the  cold^  and  she  ap* 
peared  to  be  m  labour  ;  I  left  her  in  the  workhouse. 

1280.  Was  she  very  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  ?— <.She  appeared  to 
be  very  large, 

1281.  Where  was  that  woman  from? — JBVom  Kilmallock,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick. 

1282.  About  60  miles  from  Cork  ?— Yes." 

Mr.  Alfred  Power,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Pbor  Laws  in 
Ireland,  thus  refers  to  a  couple  of  "  casualties,^'  which  may  at 
any  time  happen  '*  under  the  natural  operation  of  the  law.'' 
The  natural  operation  of  the  law  I 

^  There  was  a  case  which,  without  going  into  the  detail  of  it,  I  will 
mention,  it  having  attracted  a  gpreat  deal  of  attention  in  September 
184T,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  present  Act ;  it  was  a  boy  of 
the  name  of  Michael  Bygnan,  who  died  on  board  the  **  Duchess  of 
Kent "  steamer,  in  transmission  as  a  pauper  from  Rochdale.  Aiwlher 
man  supposed  to  be  a  pauper,  but  his  history  could  never  be  made  out^ 
died  at  the  same  time,  through  partly,  I  believe,  the  great  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  vessel,  combined  with  very  incliement  weather.  The 
boy  was  only  1 2  years  of  age  ;  he  was  convalescent  from  fever,  and  an 
inquiry  was  made  about  it,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Austin.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  that  case  there  was  any  impropriety  traceable  to  the  authorities 
in  England.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the  enquiry  in 
England  was.  Of  course,  on  the  inquest  held  in  Dublin,  there  was 
no  account  ezceptine  of  the  suflferings  of  the  boy.  It  was  a  very 
cruel  case  indeed  in  that  respect,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  blame 
was  thrown.  There  was  great  indignation  of  course  in  Dublin  upon 
the  subject,  and  blame  was  imputed  by  public  voice  to  the  removing 
authorities  ;  but  I  think  this  is  one  of  jthose  cases  which  may  happen 
mihout  default  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  under  the  natural  operation 
if  the  lawr 

Scotch  ofBcials  are,  no  doubt,  an  eminently  correct  *and 
exemplary  body  of  men,  and  never  fall  into  the  slightest  error, 
such  as  that  of  mistaking  an  unhealthy  for  a  healthy  panper ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  if  a  parish  doctor  certifies, 
"  on  soul  and  conscience,''  that  a  pauper  may  be  safely  removed^ 
he  certifies  what  is  really  true.  But  if  so,  we  are  rather  sur- 
prised to  think  that  any  necessity  should  exist  for  the  improve- 
ment  here  suggested,  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Smythci  who  is 
the  witness  examined  : — ' 
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"  3337.  Chairman,  ]  Would  you  have  a  more  minute  examination  by 
the  latter  (the  medical  officer  of  the  Scotch  parish)  than  is  required 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  at  present? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  terms 
by  the  certificate  might  be  altered  with  tome  effect,  to  show  that  the 
case  reallv  is  one  which  may  be  safely  removed. 

3338.  Y  ou  are  aware  that  at  present  the  Act  prescribes  that  there 
shall  be  a  cetificate  on  soul  and  conscience,  by  a  regular  medical  prac- 
titioner, setting  forth  that  the  health  of  such  a  person,  his  wife  and 
children,  is  such  as  to  admit  of  such  removal  f — Yes ,  to  admit 
without  injury  to  his  healthy  I  think,  was  the  introduction  which  Sir 
John  M*Neiil  proposed. 

3339.  And  you  concur  in  that? — I  do.** 

Ill  the  petidon  presented  by  Mr.  Davidson,  on  the  part  of 
llie  Belfast  Guardians,  there  appears  this  passage — "  That  in 
Scotland,  dispensary  or  hospital  medical  aid  afforded  to  any 
pauper  of  Irish  birth,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  is 
deemed  to  be  relief,  rendering  such  family  instantly  remove- 
able  to  Ireland."  If  true,  this  allegation  states  what  is  very 
horrible  and  inhuman.  We  regret  to  say  it  is  practically, 
though  not  formally,  the  fact.  To  the  pauper,  at  least,  the 
distinction  is  almost  purely  imaginary.  Let  the  question  of 
the  truth  or  untnith  of  the  assertion  in  the  Belfast  petition  be 
judged  of  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walker  : — 

«*4077.  Sir  R.  Ferguson, "^  Does  that  statement  in  that  petition 
fairly  bear  out  the  statement  that  any  person  going  into  the  hospital 
is  liable  to  be  removed ;  is  not  the  statement  this,  that  every  person 
sent  by  the  parish  to  that  hospital,  which  hospital  is  partly  sup- 
ported from  the  public  funds,  is  thereby  liable  to  oe  removed  when  a 
part  of  the  expense  is  paid  by  the  public  ? — The  statement  in  the 
petition  is  very  general. 

4093.  A  person  under  those  circumstances,  being  an  Irish  pauper, 
having  met  with  an  accident,  would  not  be  removeable  ? — Not  unless 
he  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

4094.  Would  he,  in  that  case,  become  chargeable  to  the  parish, 
being  removed  there  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  and  not  naving 
the  means  of  paying  for  himself  ? — Not  unless  placed  there  by  the 
parochial  authorities,  or  afterwards  his  residence  being  continued 
there  by  the  parochial  authorities. 

4095.  So  that,  in  fact,  a  man  cannot  become  removeable  without 
the  direct  authority  or  action  of  the  parochial  parties  ? — No,  I 
apprehend  not. 

4096.  Mr,  Magtdre,'\  But  he  is  liable  to  be  removed,  although 
the  subscription  paid  by  the  parish  authorities  to  that  hospital  is  an 
annual  one  ? — If  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital  by  tfie  parish,  and  the  hos- 
pital has  contracted  with  the  parish  for  an  annual  sum,  of  course 
he  is  included  among  the  parties  who  receive  benefit  from  it. 

4178.  Mr,  Magmre,}  Is  a  pauper's  settlement  liable  to  be  broken 
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during  the  five  weeks^  if  sent  by  the  parish  authorities  to  the  hospi- 
tal "^—If  a  persun  is  admilted  by  an  order  of  the  parochial  Board  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  person  was  not  so  admitted. 

4179.  Would  a  pauper's  settlement  be  broken  during  the  five 
weeks,  if  the  pauper  did  not  continue  in  the  Lock  Hospital  longer 
than  the  five  weeks  ? — Clearly,  if  the  parish  subscribed  on  that  cot^ 
ditionj  and  had  applied  for  the  admission  of  the  party. 

4160.  Chairman.']  But  only  in  that  case?— Onljin  that  case. 

4181.  Mr,  Dunlop,"]  You  say  the  settlement  would  be  broken  ; 
you  mean  that  there  would  be  an  interruption  of  the  residence  ? — 
Yes." 

Mr.  Adamson,  of  Glasgow,  observes  the  most  scrupulous 
delicacy  towards  the  sick ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  if  a 
physician  who  certifles  '*  on  soul  and  conscience"  as  to  the 
removeable  condition  of  a  poor  person  who  is  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  being  chargeable  to  a  Scotch  parish,  is  liable  to  err, 
it  is  just  barely  possible  that  an  unprofessional  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Adamson's  order  may  mistake  troublesomeness  for  rude 
health.     He  is  asked : — 

•'  4578.  Mr.  A,  Hastie.']  In  fact,  you  follow  the  practice,  if  they 
really  are  sick,  to  relieve  them,  and  at  the  same  time  never  remove 
them  ? — We  never  remove  imless  after  sickness,  when  ufe  think  that 
they  are  well  and  ought  to  work  ;  if  they  refuse  to  do  that,  or  become 
troublesome,  we  then  enforce  the  law  of  removal ;  but  we  never  remove 
them  beoause  they  have  been  on  our  book  on  account  of  sickness, 
as  we  think  that  that  is  a  thing  which  they  cannot  help." 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Salter, 
Believing  OfiBcer  at  Newport,  thows  some  light  on  the  prac- 
tice in  that  and  in  other  localities  : — 

"6901.  Mr.  Maguire.']  When  a  person  applies  for  medical  relief 
and  goes  into  the  hospital  of  the  workhouse  in  order  to  obtain  it,  is 
it  lawful  to  send  that  person  over  to  Ireland  ? — Not  till  he  is  quite 
well ;  certainly  not  while  he  is  ill. 

6902.  Suppose  he  is  quite  well ;  suppose  a  person  is  destitute, 
through  sickness,  and  applies  for  medical  relief,  and  goes  into  the 
hospital  of  the  workhouse,  is  it  lawful  to  send  that  person  to  Ireland 
when  recovered  ? — No. 

6903.  Was  not  that  the  case  with  Mary  Heas  ?— No. 

6904.  Did  you  not  say  that  she  went  into  the  hospital  in  an  ema- 
ciated condition  ? — Yes. 

6905.  She  went  in  sick  ?— Fm. 

6906.  Did  you  not  send  her  over  when  she  was  well  ?—  Yes. 

6907.  Was  that  legal  ? — Yes,  I  consider  so  ;  she  must  have  been 
taken  off  the  common  fund  of  the  union,  which  would  administer 
relief  to  her  in  her  temporary  ailment ;  this  temporary  ailment  hav- 
ing  ceased,  there  was  no  other  mode  of  administering  relief  to  her 
but  from  the  parish  in  which  she  was  residing. 
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6908.  Did  she  not  go  in  as  a  tick  person  ?--Yes»  and  she  came 
out  as  a  well  person. 

6909.  Was  not  it  illegal  to  aend  a  person  who  merely  applied 
for  medical  relief  to  Irehmd  ?— Certainly. 

6910.  Is  not  that  what  you  did? — No,  she  was  well  when  we  sent 
her. 

691 1.  Was  not  she  sick  when  she  went  in  ?.^Te8. 

6912.  Mr.  Dunlop.]  The  chargeability  was  after  she  came  out?_ 
Yes." 

There  are  various  kinds  of  voluntaryism.  People  join 
religious  bodies  of  their  free  will ;  they  pay  their  minister  of 
their  free  will ;  they  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  of  their 
free  will.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  voluntaryism  respecting 
the  exact  character  of  which  men  have  been  found  to  hold 
diverse  opinions.  The  highwayman  who  receives  a  purse  from 
a  traveller  may  say  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  the  traveller's 
own  hand,  while  the  traveller  mav  admit  that  he  did  give  it, 
but  it  was  to  save  his  life.  Of  this  latter  description  are  the 
majority  of  the  removals  from  Scotland.  The  thing  is  done 
in  the  most  amicable  tttnser  possible.  If  a  suggestion  will 
do  it,  a  request  is  not  used.  In  this  agreeable  manner  the 
parochial  authorities  of  Scotland  got  rid  of  41,735  Irisli-bom 
paupers  in  eight  years — from  1846  to  1853  included.  The 
number  of  removals  by  warraat — to  which  the  authorities 
were  reluctantly  driven— was  5,087— Hnaking  a  gross  total  of 
46,822.  One  worthy  official  congratulates  himself  upon  the 
fact  that  he  never  had  necessity  to  procure  more  than  one  or 
two  warrants  in  as  many  years.  Simple  soul  I  did  he  not 
know  that  the  traveller  saw  the  pistol  in  the  other  hand  P 

Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  to  tbe  Board  of  Supervision,  is 
asked  :— 

« 4294.  Mr,  Maguire,]  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain 
distinctly  what  are  vithmUary  remocaU ;  in  what  manner  they  ^are 
effected  ? — There  is  a  difference  of  practtoe>  1  believe.  The  sta- 
tute provides  no  particular  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  effected. 
The  Board  of  Sunervision  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  medicid 
certificate  obtained.  In  some  cases,  I  believe  the  money  is  handed 
to  the  paupers,  where  they  think  they  can  trust  him  $  in  other  cases 
they  are  seen  on  board  a  vessel,  and  the  money  paid. 

4295.  In  case  the  pauper  does  not  consent  to  go  of  his  own  accord, 
he  is  compelled  to  go,  is  he  not  ? — Then  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
inquiry  before  the  justices. 

4296.  So  that  those  voluntary  removals  do  not  always  represent 
free  will  upon  the  part  of  the  person  removed  7-^Kid  allogetker,  I 
believe  that  a  grreat  number  of  the  cases  removed  to  Ireland  are 
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•etnally  cases  wbore  tbe  psrtie*  «ome  to  the  parochial  authorities 
and  ask  lor  noiiittig  elae  hot  to  be  transmitted ;  and  they  wish,  for 
their  subsistence,  to  go  over  to  Ireland  ;  but  of  coune  there  are  a 
large  number  of  parties  wko  iatow  very  weil  that  tfthey  do  not  go 
UHiMngly,  ihey  will  be  nuuie  to  go, 

4297.  But  it  is  tiw  fact  that  many  persons  are  aaanous  to  get 
back  to  Ireland  ?•— I  believe  that  there  are  such  oases.  I  think  it 
is  stated  in  some  of  those  papers  which  I  have  read  to-day." 

But  Mr.  Adamson,  who  has  more  practical  experience  as 
to  exact  character  and  complete  efBcacy  of  the  "  amicable** 
mode  of  arrangement,  is  a  little  more  clear — 

**  4484.  Mr.  Bainet.]  You  said  the  other  day  that  no  warrant 
for  the  removal  of  any  pauper  had  been  taken  out  by  the  city  parish 
for  the  last  two  years? — I  did. 

4485.  In  what  way  then  have  removals  been  made  during  tbe  last 
two  y^irs  ?^-By  voluntary  urrangement  vMk  the  paupers  themselves, 

4486.  Under  your  Act  of  Parliament  ?.^Under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

4487 .  What  is  the  nature  of  that  arrangement  ? — When  we  think 
that  they  are  parties  wko  ought  not  to  be  chargeable,  and  they  have 
been  there  a  considerable  tinoe,  and  anre  not  likely  to  get  off  our 
books,  we  represent  to  tkem  that  we  cannot  burthen  the  city  of 
Glasgow  with  them  any  longer  ;  that  they  have  not  g^t  a  settlement 
there,  and  that  we  must  remove  them  to  their  own  country ;  that  we 
are  willihg  to  do  it  by  amicable  arrangement,  but  if  not,  we  must  go 
before  the  magistrates  and  abide  by  their  decision  ;  and  we  give  them 
the  choice  of  the  time  when  they  go  ;  we  do  not  hold  them  to  a  few 
days;  we  let  them  make  their  own  arrangements;  and  I  have  been 
able  to  do  it  satisfactorily  for  the  last  two  years." 

The  vnlae  of  the  "voiantary"  system  may  be  more 
thorotidily  perceived  by  tkfe  following  replies^  by  which  it  will 
be  understood  that  all  knotty  questions  of  settlement  are  as 
effectually  got  rid  of  as  the  pauper,  and  the  risk  of  an  aiq>eal 
to  the  magistrate  entirely  obviated.  It  is  Mr.  Adamson  who 
still  speaks.-^        ^ 

"  4652.  Mr.  Mc^guir^]  You  left  me  under  the  ualf>ressk>n  the  other 
day,  that  what  is  called  vdantary  removal  might  really  be  described 
as  compulsory  removal,  because  if  the  parties  do  not  remove  volun« 
tarily,  you  enforce  the  law  against  them  ?'^They  €Ould  farce  me  to  an 
order  at  oitce^  but  they  rarely  do  so, 

4653.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  thing  to  get  an  order  ?^-Yes. 

4654.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  thing  to  get  an  order^  where  a  person 
had  no  settlement? — I  have  had  orders  refused  where  ihey  have  had 
no  settlement,  and  where  the  case  has  beem  as  char  as  could  be, 

4655.  I  am  putting  the  question  generally.  I  know  that  some 
humane  judges  may  have  taken  a  liberal  view  of  the  law ;  but 
generally  speaking,    where  a    case   of  non-settlement    is    clearly 
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established,  and  the  party  becomes  a  burthen,  is  not  the  decision  in 
that  case  easily  anticipated  ? — Ye$  ;  generally  speaking,  we  should  get 
an  order, 

4656.  So  that  you  may  really  call  this  voluntary  removal,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  a  compulsory  removal  ? — They  are  not  very 
reluctant  to  go.  I  do  not  think  that  there  have  been  half  a  dozen 
cases  where  they  have  manifested  any  reluctance  to  go." 

It  is  said  that  the  Irish  have  no  right  to  complain,  inas- 
much as  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman  are   amenable  to 
the  same  law,  and  just  as  liable  to  be  removed  on  becoming 
chargeable.     But  is  this  so  practically  ?  we  think  we  can  shew 
it  is  not.     Even  if  the  law  were  administered  with  the  strictest 
partiality  in  both  cases,  it  should  of  necessity  press  with  far 
greater  severity  upon  the  Irish,  and  for  two  reasons, — in  the 
first  place,  the  English  pauper  in  England,   or   the  Scotch 
pauper  in  Scotland,  against  whom  an  order   of  removal  is  had, 
is  not  always  sent  to  the  parish  of  his  settlement,  but  is 
frequently  relieved  during  his  distress,  and  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  charged  to  the  parish  of  his  settlement ;  whereas 
the  order  of  removal  is  almost  invariably  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  pauper,  and  in  no  instance  is  he,  indeed  can  he 
be,  charged  to  an  Irish  union,  there  being  no  law  of  settlement 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  no  union  to  which  he  could  be 
lawfully  charged, — and  in  the  second  place,  because  if  the 
order  be  carried  out  with  equal  rigour  in  both  cases,  removal 
from  one  parish  to  another  in  England  bears  no  comparison 
whatever  to  removal  from  an  EugUsh  parish  to  an  Irish  port. 
Let  us  have  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  two  upon  this 
interesting  point.    Mr.  J.  F.  Gordon,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
Edinbm^h,  is  asked  : — 

'<  3603.  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie  ]  Is  not  the  same  law  applicable  to 
native-born  Scotch  as  to  Irish  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  case  of  native 
Scotch  the  hardship  is  not  felt  so  much,  and' scarcely  at  all,  because  in 
Scotland,  destitution  forming  a  ground  for  applying  for  and  receiv- 
ing parish  aid,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  parochial  boards  to  relieve  the 
case  on  the  spot,  and  then  to  duirge  the  sums  given  to  the  poor  person 
against  the  parish  oftlie  settlement;  they  do  not  require  to  apply  for 
an  order  of  removal.  •  ♦  #  »  » 

3610.  Mr.  Maguire,']  In  point  of  fact,  the  application  of  the  law 
diflferently  affects  the  natif  e  from  the  Irish  poor  ? — Very  much  in 
point  of  fact,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated. 

3611.  I  believe  removals  of  persons  are  very  rare  from  parish  to 
parbh  ?-^Comparativefy  very  rare, 

3612.  They  settle  it  rather  by  a  balance  of  accounts  than  by  send- 
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ing  the  individual  to  the  parish  ? — Tea ;  it  is  a  more  economical  course, 
as  well  as  a  more  humane  one" 

Mr.  Adamson,  Inspector  of  the  Poor,  Glasgow,  corroborates 
Mr.  Gordon : — 

**4423.  Mr,  MagtareJ]  You  said  that  you  can  remove  a  Scotch 
pauper ;  practically  speakine,  is  a  Scotch  pauper  removed  from 
parish  to  parish? — Yes;  at  least  we  get  an  order  either  to  remove 
Aim  to  hit  own  parish,  or  to  administer  relief  to  him,  and  his  own  parish 
pay  us. 

4424.  Practically,  what  do  you  do  ?«— We  do  both ;  if  it  is  a  wor* 
thy  person^  one  who  is  really  considered  an  object  of  parochial  relief, 
the  practice  is  to  give  an  order  to  relieve  him  where  he  is. 

4425.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  the  practice  ? — Yes;  but  where 
there  is  a  doubt  of  his  being  a  proper  object,  the  order  b  to  remove 
him. 

4426.  Generally  speaking,  all  through  Scotland  is  it  not  the  prac* 
tice  to  relieve  the  party,  and  charge  the  expense  of  his  relief  to  the 

farish  in  which  he  is  settled  ? — No,  it  is  both  ways  to  a  large  extent ; 
think  we  do  about  as  much  one  way  as  the  other.*' 

Mr.  W,  Chambers,  of  the  West  London  Union,  is  asked  :— 

**  7046.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  you  charge  the  maintenance  of 
a  pauper  on  the  parish  to  which  the  pauper  belongs,  and  allow  him 
to  remun  in  your  own  ? — Yes,  there  are  cases  of  the  sort. 

7047.  Chairman."}  Non-resident  relief  ? — Non-resident  relief,  which 
results  from  a  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  the  place  to 
which  the  removal  is  directed  to  be  made  ;  they  acquiesce ;  it  is  an 
act  of  humanity.*' 

Mr.  Cleaver,  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  is  examined  : — 

*'  5916.  Mr.  Magmre,^  In  case  of  an  English  pauper  being  charge- 
able to  your  parish,  who  has  not  obtained  a  settlement,  or  lived 
there  long  enough  to  effect  a  bar  to  removal,  how  do  you  deal  with 
him  ;  do  you  remove  him  ? — Certainly. 

5917*  Do  you  remove  him  in  all  cases? — In  all  cases. 

5918.  Does  it  never  happen  that  you  charge  his  expenses  to  ano. 
ther  union,  and  allow  him  to  remain? — We  have  in  the  present  year 
a  great  many  that  we  call  non-settled  paupers,  whom  we  relieve  in  our 
own  umon,  and  obtain  repayment  from  other  unions. 

5919.  Is  that  a  common  practice  ? — //  has  been. 

5920.  Do  you  find  it  more  convenient  ? — We  find  it  a  greater  relief 
to  the  pOf>r. 

5921.  It  does  not  entail  the  same  amount  of  hardship  upon  the 
pauper  ? — Certainly  not.** 

When  the  English  pauper  is  sent  to  the  parish  of  his  set- 
tlement, he  is  somewhat  differently  treated  from  the  "  mere 
Irish,"  as  may  be  seen  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chambers  :— 
62 
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'*  6989.  Ckenrman.']  'the  English  pauper,  I  believe,  is  taken  un- 
der the  authority  of  some  responsible  officer  to  the  workhouse  of 
the  union  to  which  he  is  to  be  removed  ? — Or  to  an  overseer. 

6990.  He  is  taken  by  an  accredited  officer,  and  delivered  to  an 
accredited  officer  ? — Just  so  ;  and  with  this  addition,  that  the  offioer 
to  whom  the  order  is  directed  is  required  to  maintain  that  person^  and 
to  provide  for  him  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  with  regard  to  the  Irish. 

6991.  So  that  the  English  pauper  is  never  lost  sight  ofhy  one  offi- 
cer or  the  other? — He  is  never  lost  sight  of.'* 

The  parish  removing  the  Englishman  is  obliged  by  law  to 
furnish  the  pariah  of  his  settlement  with  copies  of  the  depo- 
sitions, and  all  suoh  particulars  as  may  enable  it  to  resist  the 
removal,  if  necessary.  Mr.  Lumley,  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Boardj,  gives  rather  a  striking  picture  of  the  unceremo- 
nious  nature  of  the  Irish  removals  : — 

"  But  with  regard  to  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch,  there  is  no  intima- 
tion conveyed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  authorities  that  the 
paupers  are  coming,  or  that  they  are  to  be  expected,  and  consequently, 
thet/  are  oftentimes  left  on  the  coast  without  being  provided  for  or  knoum, 
or  any  information  being  supplied  to  the  guardians  ;  the  guardians  have 
no  copies  of  the  warrant,  ana  they  have  no  information  upon  t/te  subject. 
Therefore  I  think  that  something  by  way  of  amendment  is  necessary, 
requiring  the  parties  who  obtain  the  warrant  in  England  immediately 
to  send  a  copy  of  it,  for  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  doing  so 
by  post,  to  the  guardians  of  the  place  where  the  party  is  to  be  sent ; 
whether  it  should  be  to  the  place  of  his  birth  or  to  the  port  at  which 
he  is  landed,  I  will  not  say,  but  information  ought  to  be  communi- 
rated,  and  a  reasonable  time  allowed  before  the  pauper  is  obliged  to 
be  sent." 

Mr.  J.  Bankley,  contractor  for  removing  paupers  from 
London  to  Ireland,  gives  the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
fate  of  the  order  of  removal : — 

**  7752.  Chairmem.']  What  becomes  of  the  order  of  removal  in 
that  case  ? — We  generally  give  it  to  the  captain,  and  he  takes  it  with 
him  to  Dublin,  and  then  it  is  reposted,  bearing  the  Dublin  post-mark, 
or  wherever  it  may  be,  with  the  signature,  that  the  people  were 
landed  safely  at  Dublin,  or  whatever  port  it  may  be. 

7753.  In  the  case  of  Cork  paupers,  what  becomes  of  the  order  of 
removal  when  the  pauper  himself  arrives  at  Cork  ? — It  is  generally 
brought  back  and  kept  by  me.'* 

The  English  pauper,  according  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  is  '*  never  lost  sight  ofy'  and  is  maintained  and 
provided  for,  until  handed  over  to  the  authorities  of  his  own 
parish.  We  are  not  about  to  ask  any  one  of  the  sea*dreQched 
wretches  who  lie  prostrate  on  the  deck  of  an  Irish  steamer,  or 
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who  excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  out  public^  as^  in  the 
streets  of  our  sea-ports,  they  present  an  appearance  of  heart- 
rending misery,  how  they  were  provided  for  oy  the  authorities 
by  whom  they  were  removed ;  for  though  the  tale  were  told 
by  famished  ups,  nay  the  lips  of  the  dying,  it  would  be  only 
the  story  of  "  an  Irish  pauper" — and  the  Irish  so  little  adhere 
to  the  truth,  says  the  liberal-minded  English  overseer !  We 
shall  hear  Mr.  Evans,  the  respectable  Liverpool  official,  as  to 
the  provision  made  by  his  excellent  Board  for  the  Irish  out- 
cast: — 

''5409.  Mr.  Maguire.']  When  the  pauper  is  put  on  board  the 
vessel,  and  his  passage  provided  for  him,  your  authorities  think  they 
have  done  all  tnat  they  oaght  to  do  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  think  they  have  done  all  that  they  ought  to  do.  I  think 
myself  they  have  not  done  all,  but  that  something  more  ought  to  be 
done  in  Dublin. 

5410.  Chairman.']  But  under  the  law,  as  it  stands? — Yes. 

5411.  Mr.  Maguire.']  That  is  all  they  do  ?— 71^  u  ail  the  law 
reguirei  ;  and  thai  is  all  we  do,  except  in  particular  cases. 

5412.  What  are  the  particnlar  cases  ? — Suppose  a  person  has  a 
long  distance  to  go,  from  Water  ford,  for  instance  ;  however  I  had 
better  state  as  a  rtdct  that  we  consider  if  we  send  them  to  the  port 
nearest  the  place  where  they  were  bora  or  have  resided,  we  do  all 
thai  the  law  requires  ;   thai  is  Vie  rule* 

5414.  In  case  you  have  to  send  a  pauper  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  do  you  make  any  provision  for  that  pauper  in  the 
way  of  sending  him  there  l-^We  do  not  make  any. 

5415.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  extent  of  the  county  of 
Cork  ? — I  do  not 

5416.  If  a  pauper  happened  to  live  80  or  100  miles  from  the 
port  which  was  nearest  to  that  of  his  or  her  birth,  would  you  make 
any  provision  for  that  case,  in  order  that  that  pauper  might  be  able 
to  reach  the  place  of  his  or  her  birth  ? — //  is  not  usual  to  make  any 
provision. 

5417.  Where  would  you  send  a  county  of  Limerick  pauper,  for 
instance  ? — To  Cork,  if  it  were  his  wish,  but  to  Limerick  if  there 
were  a  boat ;  but»  generally  speaking,  those  from  Limerick  do  not 
like  going  in  the  Limerick  boat ;  they  prefer  goin^  to  Cork. 

5418.  Because  it  is  a  very  long  passage  to  Limerick? — A  very 
long  and  a  very  troublesome  one;  I  send  less  to  lamerick  than  to 
any  other  port. 

5419.  To  what  port  do  you  send  a  Kerry  pauper  ? — Cork. 

5420.  To  what  port  do  you  send  a  Clare  pauper? — Cork,  generally^ 

5421.  To  what  port  do  you  send  a  Tipperary  pauper  ? — To  Wa- 
terford. 

5432.  In  all  cases  ? — ^Unless  they  wish  to  go  to  another. 
5423.  I  believe  you  are  aware  that  Kerry  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance firom  Cork  ? — /  am  quite  aware  of  it. 
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5434.  That  portions  of  it  are  as  many  as  120  or  130  miles  from, 
Cork?— re#. 

5425.  In  case  you  have  to  send  over  a  Kerry  pauper,  do  you 
make  any  provision  in  order  to  enable  that  person  to  go  to  his  or 
her  birthplace  ? — //  is  not  usual  to  do  so" 

Mr.  James  Eankley,  the  London  pass-master,  gives  a  vivid 
notion  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  onder  which  Irish  paupers 
are  passed  : — 

''  7795.  You  say  that  when  you  have  landed  then  in  Cork,  you 
consider  that  you  have  done  with  them  ? — Yes. 

7796.  And  it  is  in  a  very  rare  and  particular  case  that  a  person 
is  sent  further? — It  is  only  when  something  is  the  matter  with  them,** 

As  the  Liverpool  Board  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  humane  as 
most  others,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  further  on  this 
point.  But  perhaps  the  following  table,  handed  in  by  the 
bev.  Mr.  CampbeU,  its  intelligent  Chairman,  will  best 
afford  an  idea  of  the  liberality  of  the  provision  made  for  the 
transmission  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  whom  they,  of 
course  most  reluctantly,  ship  off  to  the  port  nearest  their 
place  of  birth.  It  will  ako  shew  how  little  the  law  of  remo- 
val affects  the  Scotch  poor,  and  how  terribly  the  Irish  : — 

NuMBBR  of  Paupers  passed  from  Liverpool  to  Ireland,  Scotland^ 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Guernsey,  from  26th  December,  1845,  to  25th 
December,  1853,  with  the  Expense. 


Total 
Passed. 

IreUnd.  Scotland. 

1 

Isle 
of  Man. 

Gaernsey. 

Total  Cost. 

26  D«c.  1845  to  25  Deo.  1846 

5,649 

:5,818 

330 

6 

1,197    1    6 

26  Dec  1846  to  25  Dec  1847 

15,472 

16,008 

448 

21 

_ 

4.175  11    8 

26  Dec  1847  to  25  Doc  1848 

8,289 

7,607 

612 

20 

— . 

2,459    8    6 

26  Dec  1848  to  25  Dec  1849 

10,071 

9,509 

543 

19 



2,568    8  10 

26  Dec.  1849  to  25  Doc  1850 

8,102 

7,627 

468 

12 

— 

1,487  15    6 

26  Dec  1850  to  25  Dec  1851 

8,232 

7,808 

406 

18 

5 

1,968  19  10 

26  Dec  1851  to  25  Dec.  1852 

6,004 

5,506 

483 

9 

6 

1,460    2    6 

26  Dec  1852  to  25  Dec  1853 

4,820 

4,058 

802 

13 

2 

1,124  18    6 

Take  the  last  return,  from  December  1852  to  December 
1853,  namely  4,503  passed  to  Ireland  at  an  expense  of  £1,124, 
which  will  give  the  cost  of  each  removal  at  something  as  near 
as  possible  to  5s.  a  head ;  and  considering  that  the  passage 
money  has  to  be  taken  out  of  this  sum,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  a  very  large  balance  must  remain  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  pauper,  not  only  during  the  passage,  but  while  making 
his  or  her  way  from  the  port  nearest  to  the  place  of  birth,  to  the 
place  of  birth  itself.     A  word  or  two  as  to  the  number  removed. 
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It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  number  removed 
from  England  in  the  year;  for  when  the  last  return  was  ordered, 
it  was  openly  statedf  to  be  imperfect,  more  than  fifty  parishes 
having  sent  in  no  statement  whatever.  In  these  returns  it  was 
acknowledged  that  4,800  had  been  "  passed''  during  1853,  by 
the  parishes  sending  in  returns.  If  we  take  the  following  bit  of 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Rankley,  it  will  be  seen  that  that 
gentleman  himself,  together  with  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Frost, 
"passed"  about  1,400  paupers  from  London  in  that  year;  so 
that  if  we  take  this  1,400  from  London,  and  the  4,500  from 
Liverpool,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  5,900  "  passed"  in  a  single 
year  from  tu;o  English  ports. 

"  7797.  Mr*  Magidre,]  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  number 
of  the  900  you  sent  to  Cork  ? — I  should  think  at  least  700>  if  not  more. 

77i^8.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  what  number  the  other  persons, 
who  were  engi^ed  in  the  shipping  of  paupers,  have  sent  to  Ireland  ? — 
When  do  you  mean  ? 

7799.  Say  last  year,  including  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Frost,  the 
gentlemen  of  whom  you  spoke  ? — Five  hundred  the  two ;  Mr.  Gill 
sent  very  few  indeed ;  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Frost  sent  4U0  at  least, 
and  that  Mr.  Gill  hardly  sent  100  last  year. 

7800.  How  many  of  those  500  were  sent  to  Cork  ?  I  should  say  a 
good  400  of  them. 

7801.  Then  1,100  have  altogether  been  sent  last  year  to  Cork 
from  houdon?'^  Yes,  quite  that,** 

The  average  number  "  passed  '*  from  Scotland  during  the 
last  eight  years,  from  1846  to  1858,  is  stated  by  Sir  John 
M'Neill  to  be  5,852  ;  and  Sir  John  takes  a  favourable  occasion 
to  compliment  the  Scotch  parishes  upon  their  "  forbearance,"  in 
not  sending  away  a  greater  number ;  for  he  says,  that  while 
the  whole  number  removable  was  17,622,  the  number  removed 
only  amounted  to  5,852,  thus  shewing  that  they  mercifully 
limited  the  actual  removals  to  one  in  three.  The  average  num- 
ber of  English  removed  during  the  same  period  was  but  425, 
being  61  by  warrant,  and   864  by  "  amicable  *'  arrangement. 

Dr.  M*Gfee,  late  Mayor  of  Belfast,  and  a  witness  of  great 
intelligence,  naturally  regards  that  law  as  odious  which  renders 
any  industrious  person  who  has  been  once  removed,  and  who 
returns  to  Scotland,  and  again,  from  any  cause — accident  or 
fluctuation  of  trade — applies  for  relief,  liable  to  the  severest 
and  most  degrading  penalties.     Dr.  M'Gee  is  asked— 

**  2644.  Sir  R,  Ferguson.']  Upon  what  ground  do  you  propose  to  say, 
that  the  present  laws  of  settlement  and  removal  are  very  objectionable  ? 
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They  prevent  the  poor  man  from  taking  his  labour  to  the  best  market. 
The  law  as  regards  Scotland  is  especially  objectionable^  for  if  any 
person  be  removed  onder  a  removal  order,  against  which  order  it 
must  be  remembered  there  is  no  appeal,  should  he  return  and  become 
again  chargeable  in  the  same  parish  or  combination,  in  Scotland,  he 
is  liable  to  be  punished  under  a  particular  provision  in  the  Scotch 
Act,  section  79,  which  recites  that  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1579,  he  is  liable  to  be  punished  as  a 
vagabond,  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  months.*' 

But  Dr.  M^Gee,  while  perfectly  accurate  in  his  description 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Scotch  law  operates  against  those 
who  return  to  the  parish  whence  they  were  removed,  errs  in 
attributing  any  special  or  peculiar  severity  to  it  more  than  to  the 
English  law ;  for  the  reader  may  remember  how  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Baines,  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction 
of  his  bill,  exactly  talHes  with  the  above.  The  Englishman 
who  returns  to  a  parish  from  which  he  has  been  removed,  and 
again  applies  for  relief  is,  says  Mr.  Baines,  "  liable  to  be  treated 
under  the  vagrant  act  as  a  vagrant,  and  might  be  sent  to 
f;^o\  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person." 
And  in  the  same  manner  might  any  member  of  the  5,900  Irish 
poor  who  were  shipped  to  Ireland  from  two  English  ports  in  a 
single  year,  be  treated  if,  venturing  back  to  the  country  in 
which  they  could  find  the  readiest  and  most  remumerative  em- 
ployment for  their  industry,  they  again  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
a  "  relieving"  officer. 

That  the  law  of  removal  operates  unjustly  against  Ireland 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  whatever;  for  what  greater  injustice 
could  be  inflicted  upon  any  country,  more  especially  a 
poor  country,  than  the  flinging  back  annually  on  its  shores 
several  thousands  of  destitute  people,  to  add  to  its  poverty, 
and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  least  useful  and  most  nelpless 
portion  of  it^  population  P  But  if  it  be  a  wrong  to  the  country 
generally,  what  must  it  not  be  to  the  eight  ports  into  which 
the  entire  bulk  of  this  human  refuse,  this  mass  of  rags  and 
want  and  misery  is  annually  flung  by  the  parishes  of  England 
and  Scotland.  We  look  in  vain  to  the  returns  of  removed 
paupers  chargeable  to  the  unions  to  which  these  eight  ports 
belong,  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  injury  which  they 
suffer  through  the  operation  of  this  monstrous  and  unnatural 
law.  By  a  return  presented  to  Parliament,  it  appears  that  there 
were,  1,240  of  the  removed  poor  actually  inmates  of  those 
workpouses,  and  of  course  chargeable  to  unions  already  heavily 
hressed  by  their  own  poor,  as  well  as  by  the  consequences  of  a 
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featfol  national  calamity.  The  greatest  sufferer  of  all  is  the 
North  Dublin  Union,  which  is  burdened  with  nearly  half  of 
the  entire  number ;  and  with  that  union,  as  with  all  others, 
the  miserable  creatures  who  find  an  asylum  within  the  walls  of 
its  workhouse,  have  had  no  previous  couneotion  whatever  with 
the  union  or  the  locality.  Mr.  Lindsay  states,  in  his  evidence, 
that  5R4  were  received  into  the  workhouse  of  this  union 
for  the  year  ending  March  1854  ;  and  of  this  large  number, 
"  not  more  then  81  were  bom  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  ; 
the  others  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  some  from  Cork.'^ 
The  South  Dublin  Union,  Belfast,  Derry,  Cork,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick,  are  not  so  severely  burdened  as  this  particular  union ; 
but  they  each  have  their  full  share  of  the  advantages  of  the 
law,  not  so  much  in  the  actual  burden  upon  their  rates,  as  in 
the  pressure  on  their  resources  caused  1)^  the  inflox  of  so 
much  poverty  and  wretchedness,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  is  certain  to  remain,  and  settle  down  in  those  quarters  to 
which  destitution  almost  instinctively  directs  its  steps.  The 
number  chargeable  to  the  Belfast  Union  for  the  year  was  171. 

That  vast  numbers  of  Irish  have  been  illegally  removed,  few 
who  remember  the  evidence  which  we  have  already  given,  can 
entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Consider  the  helpless  condi- 
tion of  the  class  removed,  their  ignorance  of  their  legal  rights, 
the  confusion  into  which  they  are  thrown,  the  matter-of- 
course  nature  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrates,  the 
facility  with  which  "  county  magistrates"  are  had  recourse  to, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  these  gentlemen  disentangle 
points  of  law,  also  the  very  general  denial  of  the  protection  of 
the  Five  Tears*  Act  to  the  Irish, — consider  all  these  ;  and 
who,  we  ask,  save  an  English  or  a  Scotch  official,  can  venture 
to  say  that  there  have  not  been  the  grossest  abuses  practised  on 
the  Irish  poor,  as  well  as  upon  the  Irish  unions  P 

Oh  !  bat  if  so,  Irish  unions  have  the  power  of  redressing 
themselves — they  can  *'  appeal''  against  an  order  of  removal — 
the  6th  section  of  the  8th  and  9th  Vic.  cap.  117>  being  con- 
clusive upon  this  point.  Let  us  test  the  value  of  this  means  of 
redress  by  practical  illustration.  It  is  Mr.  Lindsay,  Ciiairman 
of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  to  whose  testimony  we  first 
refer  : — 

•M622.  ChMnnan.]  You  have  mentioned  one  kind  of  illegality 
"which  too  think  you  have  perceived  in  some  of  these  cases  ;  what 
other  iyegaHties  have  you  been  made  aware  of,  judging  from  the 
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•tatements  of  the  paupers  ? — There  was  a  case  of  illegality  of  removal 
from  York,  and  the  guardians  asked  me  to  sift  that  case.  We  first 
of  all  made  a  communication  to  the  Poor-law  Board  in  London,  and 
they  considered  the  case  a  proper  case  to  be  further  investigated  ; 
we  then  went  through  the  usual  form  of  lodging  £100  towards  any 
expenses  that  miffht  arise  out  of  that  prosecution,  and  placed  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  very  respectable  solicitors  in  York.  I  thought  that 
I  perceived  that  there  was  an  unun/lingness  in  York  to  go  on  with 
this  case  quite  as  rapidiy  as  it  ought  to  have  been  aone  on  with,  and  there 
was  also  a  little  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Poor-Taw  Board  in  London. 
]  do  not  mean  to  impute  any  improper  motive  to  them ;  hut  the  result 
was,  that  what  with  one  delay  or  another  it  certainly  appeared  to  me 
that  the  people  in  York  took  care  to  push  off  the  case ;  that  they 
took  care  that  t/te  notices  were  not  given  quite  in  sufficient  time  ;  in 
short,  it  left  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that  there  wtLS^very  Utile 
use  indeed  in  an  Irish  Board  of  Guardians  proceeding  by  law  for 
redress.'* 

Mr.  CKShaughnessy,  Clerk  to  the  Cork  Guardians,  very 
clearly  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  Cork  Board  as  to  the  value 
of  the  power  of  appeal. — 

**  868.  Mr.  Maguire,]  Have  your  Board  of  Guardians  com- 
municated with  the  Commissioners  in  every  case  of  alleged 
grievance  ? — Not  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  cases. 

869.  Could  you  state  to  the  C/ommittee  the  reason  why  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Cork  Union  have  not  communicated  with  the 
Commissioners  in  Dublin  on  all  those  cases  ? — In  some  instances  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  case  of  the  removal  was  a  perfectly  legal 
case,  and  of  course  there  was  no  redress  to  the  Cork  Board  of 
Guardians.  In  other  instances,  and  these  were  few,  it  was  found 
that  the  removal  was  not  legal,  but  that  the  process  of  redress  would 
be  so  expensive  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  did  not  at  all  wish  to 
undertake  it. 

870.  In  point  of  fact,  have  the  Cork  Board  of  Guardians  ever 
prosecuted  an  appeal  against  any  parish  or  union  in  England  ? — 
Never. 

871.  Have  you  within  a  late  period  given  up  the  practice  of 
communicating  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  the 
Guardians  have. 

872.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  non-continuance  of  their 
representations? — The  reason  which  I  have  stated,  that  they  led  to 
no  practical  result ;  the  paupers  still  remained  chargeable,  whether  the 
removal  was  a  legal  or  an  illegal  removal. 

873.  Of  course  you  knew  that  you  could  have  no  redress  in  the 
case  of  a  legal  transmission  of  a  pauper  ;  that  was  quite  clear  ? — Yes. 

875.  Jn  those  cases  where  there  had  been  an  illegal  transmission 
of  paupers,  what  steps  did  the  Commissioners  in  Dublin  advise  you 
to  take  ? — After  the  correspondence  had  concluded,  and  the  Com- 
missioners found  that  the  case  was  one  of  ill^al  removal  which 
occurred  in  one  particular  case»  they  then  directed  proceedings  to  be 
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taken  in  the  English  courts,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  against  the  parish  that  transmitted  the  person.  The 
Guardians,  however,  conceived  that  that  would  involve  a  very  large 
expense  and  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  Irish  Union,  and  they 
declined  entering  upon  that  course." 

Mr.  Crawford,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  thus  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  feeling  which,  taking  every  circumstance  into 
consideration,  is  not  altogether  unnatural. — 

«'  1961 .  Mr.  Ma^uire.]  Do  you  know  from  what  reason  the  guardians 
in  Ireland  declined  to  proceed  when  the  appeal  was  offered  to  them 
by  the  Poor-law  Board  in  England  ? — 1  think  there  is  a  genered 
feeling  of  diitrust  in  the  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  as  to  the  tribunal 
beine  aUogelher  an  English  tribunal,  before  which  any  question  of 
this  Kind  can  be  tried." 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  mentions  a  case  in  point,  in 
reference  to  which  his  Lordship,  to  our  mind,  exhibited  great 
common  sense. — 

"  Lord  Gourtenay  also  insisted  upon  our  lodging  £100  in  his 
hands  of  the  rates  of  our  union,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  expenses  of 
the  prosecution.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  at 
first  disposed  to  submit  even  to  these  terms,  but  they  took  my  advice, 
which  I  urged  upon  them  strongly,  that  I  thought  if  they  paid  their 
£100,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  they  would  ever  see  any  of  it  again  ; 
and  that  the  very  constitution  of  the  tribunal  to  which  they  were  to 
appeal,  would  render  success  very  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  if  any 
prejudice  should ezist,itwas  natural  that  the  sympathies  and  prejudices 
of  the  parties  at  the  Surrey  sessions,  who  would  have  to  decide  the 
appeal,  would  be  entirely  in  favour  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  and 
against  the  Irish  union  of  Clogheen.'* 

Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland, 
thus  describes  a  very  formidable  obstacle  lying  in  the  path  of 
an  Irish  Board  in  search  of  redress  : — 

"  Their  view  of  the  case  b,  that  they  (the  English  Law  BoardJ  ought 
to  be  nominal  parties  only,  and  that  the  aggrieved  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  Ireland  should  in  fact  virtually  be  the  litigant  parties,  and 
have  an  agent  in  England  to  conduct  the  appeal  directly^  to  procure 
them  information  (for  that  is  the  great  pomt  they  want)  to  conduct 
the  appeaL  That  we  find  is  Impracticable,  of  course  ;  in  the  first 
place  we  took  very  high  l^al  advice  upon  the  question  whether  those 
expenses  could  be  charged  upon  the  poor  rates  in  Ireland,  and  we 
were  answered  in  the  negative.         *  *  *  *  • 

The  appeal  would  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  if  the  matter  went  to  trial  all  expenses  incurred  after 
the  institution  of  the  proceedings  would  be  payable  out  of  the  deposit 
made  by  the  aggrieved  Boardof  Guardians  in  Ireland.  We  found  that 
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if  inquiry  were  made  previously,  and  agency  expenses  incurred,  and 
no  proceeding  took  place,  or  even  if  proceedings  did  take  place  bj 
the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  afterwards,  that  description  of 
expense  which  was  preliminary  to  the  proceeding  could  not  be  charged 
upon  the  poor  rates  in  Ireland." 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  right  of  sanctioning  or  not 
sanctioning  an  appeal  lies  exclasively  with  the  English  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  that  the  tribunal  before  which  the  case  is  to 
be  tried  is  necessarily  English,  the  result,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Lumley,  Secretarj  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at — 

"276.  Mr.  MaguireA  By  the  6th  section  of  the  8th  &  9th  Victoria* 
the  English  Poor-law  Commissioners,  who  were  then  acting  for  both 
countries,  have  the  power  of  Mmctioning  or  not  sanctioning  an  appeal 
by  Irish  guardians  ? — Yes. 

277.  In  point  of  fact,  has  there  been  any  appeal  during  the  time 
that  they  have  had  the  power  of  sanctioning  it  or  not? — Only  one, 

278.  How  does  the  law  stand  now  ;  is  it  the  Irish  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners who  have  the  power  of  sanctioning  it? — No,  the  English,** 

We  may  add  that  that  solitary  appeal  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful as  singular. 

Turning  to  Scotland,  we  shall  see  how  careful  the  law  is  of 
the  right  of  the  removed  pauper  and  the  injured  union.  Were 
not  the  whole  subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal  one  almost  of 
life  and  death  to  thousands  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  we  shoald 
be  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  bare-faced  absurdity,  the  dismal 
comicality,  of  the  following^- 

*<4126.  Chairman,']  I  understand  from  Dr.  M'Gee's  evidence,  that 
he  stated  that  there  was  no  mode  of  appeal  from  an  order  of  removal 
on  a  Scotch  removal  to  Ireland;  he  states  that  in  answers  to 
Question  2,264  and  in  answer  to  Question  2,884  he  repeats  it.  That, 
so  far  as  the  Scotch  law  is  concerned,  I  apprehend  is  a  mistake  ;  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  impediment  in  the  Scotch  law  to  a  parish  or 
party  obtaining  redress,  if  an  order  of  removal  has  been  improperly 
procured. 

4127.  What  is  the  remedy  which  the  Scotch  law  affords  ? — The 
warrant  would  be  liable  to  reduction  if  executed. 

4128.  Will  you  explain  the  term  "  reduction  ;*  that,  I  believe,  is 
a  Scottish  term  ? — It  would  be  cancelled ;  it  would  be  declared 
invalid  from  the  commencement. 

4129.  Mr.  Dunlop,]  Would  not  the  process  be  by  suspension  before 
execution? — Before  execution  the  process  would  be  suspension,  which 
is  that  an  injunction  would  be  obtained  (that  is  the  English  term  I 
think)  against  the  execution  of  the  warrant. 

4130.  Chairman,']  From  what  court  would  that  issue  ?  From  the 
Court  of  Session.     Then,  if  a  pauper  had  -been  improperly  removed. 
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an  action  at  taw  would  lie /or  injury  nutained,  lo  the  case  of  the  maa 
himself,  hb  would  have  an  action  of  damaget/or  having  been  improperly 
removed,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  union  in  Ireland  who  were  burthened 
-with  him,  they  would  have  an  action  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen 
unjustlj  imposed  upon  them. 

4131.  8ir  R.  Fcrguton,]  Supposing  that  the  Irish  law  stood,  that 
the  union  would  have  no  power  to  use  their  funds  in  bringing  that 
action,  would  not  such  aremedj  be  virtuallj  nugatory? — I  have 
beajrd  it  stated  that  the  Irish  Union  have  not  the  power  so  to  expend 
their  funds  ;  but  my  object  is  to  explain  that  the  mipediments  do  not 
arise  from  the  existmg  law  in  Scotland. 

4132.  Is  there  any  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  Scotland 
as  to  the  order  to  reoK>ve  any  individual  ? — There  is  not  at  {nresent. 

4133.  Mr.  Maguire,'\  You  speak  of  suspension  before  execution, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that ;  do  you  mean  that  there  is  7u>tice  given  to 
the  Irish  Union  that  a  pauper  is  about  to  be  removed  from  a  parish 
in  Scotland  to  that  union  ?— iVb. 

4134.  Then  of  what  practical  value  is  that  power  of  suspension 
before  removal  ?— /  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  practical  value;  U  is 
only  open,  of  course,  to  ths  paupbb  himsblv. 

4135.  Chairman»1  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  of  its  being  resorted 
to  ?— Ml." 

With  this  explanation  of  the  Scotch  law  of  appeal  before 
the  reader,  the  conclnsion  come  to  by  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  is  not  a  little  araasing : — 

f*  4245.  Mr.  Magmre,"]  Do  you  wish  to  make  this  impreesion  upon 
the  Oommittee,  that  the  law  has  worked  so  admirably  that  there 
have  been  very  few  cases  of  complaint  ? — As  I  said  before  to  the 
Honourable  Member,  I  will  state  my  opinion  if  I  am  asked  to  do  so. 

4246.  Will  you  please  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  which  I 
havejput  to  vou?  What  deduction  do  you  wish  to  draw  from  the 
fact  of  the  fewness  of  those  cases  which  have  been  officially  investi' 
gated  by  the  authorities  in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  communica- 
tions or  complaints  from  the  authorities  in  Ireland  ? — I  should  infer 
from  the  fact  of  18  cases  only  having  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  during 
which  upwards  of  46.000  removals  have  taken  place,  that  the  idea  of 
continual  and  frequent  hardship  and  ill^ality  taking  place  has  been 
v^  much  exaggerated.  I  should  have  thought  that  if  such  constant 
hardship  and  illegality  took  place,  the  result  would  certainly  have 
been  that  the  Irish  Poor-law  authorities  would  have  made  the  Board 
of  Supervision  acquainted  with  a  greater  number  of  cases." 

Women  and  children  become  an  easy  and  unre8i8tin<:f  prey 
to  removing  parishes.  If  the  husband  leave  the  parish  in 
search  of  empbyment,  and  in  the  hope  of  sending  money  to 
his  family,  it  is  quite  probable  that  on  his  return  he  may  search 
for  them  in  vain,  and  eventually  learn  that  they  have  been 
"passed**  to  Ireland,  he  having  "deserted"  them.     Then 
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again^  if  the  husband  really  desert  his  wife  or  children,  the 
remedy  is  simple — they  are  removed.  It  is  much  more  safe 
and  economical  than  prosecuting  the  liusband ;  and  why  should 
not  a  conscientious  board  protect  the  interests  of  its  rate* 
payers  ?  Hear  Mr.  Cleaver,  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  on 
this  point : — 

"5847,  Mr.  Ball.']  With  reference  to  the  cases  of  desertion,  can 
yon  state  whether  the  parochial  authorities  in  your  union  or  in  tHe 
neighbourhood  make  any  exertions  to  enforce  the  law  against  a  hus- 
band who  deserts  his  wife  and  children  ? — Very  seldom,  unless  we 
know  with  certainty  where  he  can  be  found ;  then  a  warrant  would 
be  granted,  and  the  man  would  be  apprehended. 

5848.  There  is  an  apprehension  entertained  as  to  the  expense  pro« 
bably  of  proceedings  against  husbands  for  desertion? — Yes^iome^ 
timet ;  and  etpecially  when  the  mode  of  removing  the  fanuliet  can  be 
adopted  with  muck  greater  facility. 

5849.  Tou  prefer  the  removiil  of  the  family  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  husband,  as  a  readier  mode  7 —  Vet ;  we  are  of  opmion  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  wife  as  to  the  absence  of  her  nusband  is  very 
often  untrue,  as  to  whether  she  has  really  a  husband  at  all,  or  whether 
he  accompanied  her  to  England,  or  on  what  errand  he  has  gone  into 
the  country,  and  especially  as  to  where  he  can  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  can  state  themselves  where  the  men 
have  gone  to ;  *  They  are  gone  up  the  country*  is  the  general  phrase.'* 

An  accusation  constantly  made  against  the  Irish-bom  poor  in 
England  and  Scotland  is,  that  they  are  addicted  to  mendicancy. 
With  mendicancy,  as  a  profession,  we  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever, regarding  it  as  we  do  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  in  it- 
self, and  the  prolific  source  of  many  greater  evils.  But  we  abhor 
that  system  by  which  the  poor  are  driven  to  this  last  desperate 
resource  of  decency,  this  ready  resource  of  laziness  and  fraud. 
We  charge  the  present  law  of  removal  with  being  the  occasion 
of  this  evil,  ana  we  give  the  testimony  of  a  highly  intelligent 
Scotch  witness,  Mr.  Smythe,  in  support  of  that  charge ; — 

"  3395.  Mr.  BaU.]  May  it  not  easily  happen,  however,  that  the 
people  may  be  urged  into  vagrancy,  so  as  to  lose  any  advantage  which 
the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  give  them,  from  the  apprehension 
of  this  test  which  you  desire  to  maintain  ? — It  may  be,  and  I  believe 
it  it  the  cate, 

3396.  You  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  Scot- 
land resort  to  beggary,  instead  of  applying  for  relief,  because  of  the 
power  of  removal  ? — 1  do  not  say  a  considerable  number,  but  1  be- 
lieve there  is  an  inducement  to  gain  a  living  by  begging,  rather  than  to 
make  an  application  to  the  parochial  authorities,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be  to  remove  them  from  the  country,** 
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The  same  thing  is  admitted,  but  with  more  reserve,  by  Mr. 
Salter,  Believing  Officer,  Newport : — 

*•  6657.  Mr-  J^aU,']  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  this  system  of  re- 
moval aflter  all  it*  &  very  effectual  check  to  the  g^evance  which  you 
complain  of,  namely,  persons  coming  over,  or  being  sent  over,  from 
Ireland,  who  become  chargeable  upon  the  rate-payers  of  Newport  ? 
— I  think  it  efFectoal ;  it  is  an  effectual  check  upon  applications,  I 
do  not  mean  upon  coming  over. 

6858.  It  does  not  appear  to  you  that  it  is  a  check  upon  their  com- 
ing?— Not  at  all,  because  they  are  wandering  about, 

6862.  It  appears  that  the  main  effect  of  the  law  of  removal  is  to 
prevent  persons  yrom  asking  for  legal  relief,  and  to  make  them  seek 
relief  by  beggary  P — Yes, 

6863.  It  does  not  prevent  them  coming  from  Ireland  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  it  preveots  tnem  coming  from  Ireland  at  all. 

6864.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  that  is  a  verv  satisfactory  sort 
of  law  which  has  the  effect  of  creating  a  class  of  Degffars,  and  which 
debars  people  fVom  the  le^  relief  which  is  provided  for  them,  and 
makes  them  seek  it  in  an  irregular  and  scarcely  legal  way  ? — Under 
the  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  obi^iated  at  all. 
1  often  think  but  for  this  law  what  difficulty  and  expense  and  trouble 
there  would  be  in  Newport.  If  it  could  be  arranged  in  any  other 
way  to  prevent  it,  it  would  be  desirable,** 

The  fact  is,  the  Irish  poor  leave  their  own  country  with  an 
earnest  hope  of  benefiting  themselves,  not  by  begging,  not 
by  the  receipt  of  workhouse  relief,  but  through  employment, 
however  laborious,  however  lowly,  or  however  repulsive ;  and 
that  industrious  spirit  is  discouraged  rather  than  fostered  by  the 
law  of  removal.  Mr.  Smythe,  whose  most  important  testi- 
mony we  have  just  given,  thus  states  his  belief  as  to  the 
motives  which  induce  the  Irish  to  go  to  Scotland  : — 

**3348.  Chairman.'}  What  in  your  opinion,  asfar  as  you  have  oh- 
served,  are  the  chief  inducements  operating  upon  the  poorer  Irish 
to  come  to  Scotland  ? — /  do  not  consider  that  parties  come  over  with  a 
view  to  he  put  upon  the  poor's  rolL  I  think  that  they  hear  from 
their  friends  who  have  come  over  that  there  is  some  employment 
likely  to  be  got  for  them.  I  think  that  they  come  in  search  of  em^ 
ployment,  that  there  are  very  few  cases,  excepting  those  who  way  come 
to  their  relations,  of  parties  who  do  not  come  seeking  employment. 
They  very  likely  are  uneasv  at  home,  and  they  think  that  any  change 
which  thev  may  have  will  be  for  the  better  ;  they  fancy  that  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  are  wealthy  places,  and  that  there  are  many 
odd  jobs  there  by  which  they  can  pick  up  a  livelihood.  Aflter  having 
come,  I  would  wish  to  observe  that  the  vagrancy  laws  in  Scotland 
are  by  no  means  strin^nt,  and  that  if  they  find  that  they  cannot 
obtain  a  livelihood  by  mdustrious  labour,  there  is  very  little  check 
upon  their  going  about  the  country  begging." 
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Mr.  Baukley^  the  Loudon  pass-master,  a  person  in  freqaeut 
communication  with  the  Irish,  and  able  to  speak  as  to  their 
obiect  in  coming  to  England,  gives  bis  opinion  upon  the 
subject : — 

'*  7902.  Chairman.']  You  say  « of  late* ;  is  the  proportion  now 
•mailer  than  it  was  formerlj  ? — A  great  deal. 

7903.  Mr.  Archibald  Hasiie,]  Are  the  arrivals  the  same? — I 
should  say  the  arrivals  as  well  are  reduced ;  I  think  the  men  gener- 
ally come  over  here  first /brM(f  purpose  of  endeaoouring  to  obtain 
empUnfment,  then  they  send  over  money  for  their  wives  and  children 
to  come  over  after  them ;  therefore  it  may  happen  that  the  women 
will  come  by  themselves,  but  perhaps  their  husbands  may  meet  them 
when  they  arrive  here,  and  they  frequently  come  over  in  a  very 
destitute  condition. 

7904.  That  is  the  wives  and  children  ?_Tes.  So  that  they  can 
get  here." 

One  monstrous  delusion  seems  to  have  filled  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  English  witnesses — that  their  workhouse 
dietary  is  the  grand  ma^et  of  attraction,  which  no  hungry 
Irish  stomach  can  possibly  resist.  If  they  feed  their  own 
poor  liberally  with  one  hand,  they  must  of  necessity  brandish 
the  law  of  removal  in  the  faces  of  the  importunate  Irish,  or  the 
result  would  be  that  rates  and  ratepayers  would  be  actually 
devoured  by  that  famished  race.  Scarcely  an  official  that  does 
not  shudder  at  the  bare  notion  of  repealing  the  law,  and 
therebv  giving  the  Irish  a  right  to  relief  without  risk  of  removal. 
It  would  be  most  objectionable — ^highly  injurious — particularly 
inexpedient — a  serious  injury — most  detrimental-- painfully 
distressing — positively  disastrous  !  Workhouse  diet  a  test ! — 
why  Enff&h  workhouse  diet  is  something  sumptuous  to  the 
Irish  palate.  We  might  multiply  evidence  on  tins  head  ;  but 
that  of  Mr.  G^eorge  Ciurr,  the  Governor  of  the  Liverpool  Work- 
house^ will  suffice,  it  being  very  much  similar  to  the  rest : — 

'<  5517*  Chaimum.']  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  it 
would  be  practicable  to  do  away  with  the  law  of  removal  of  Irish 
paupers  from  this  country  to  Ireland  ? — I  have  fbrmed  an  opinion  on 
It. 

5518.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that? — My  opinion  is,  that  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  abrogate  the  law  of  removal. 

5519.  Will  you  state  the  reasons  which  lead  you  to  that  conclu- 
sion ? — They  are  founded  principally  on  my  comparison  of  the  mode 
of  relief  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  I  find  tnat  in  Bngland  out- 
door relief  is  very  extensively  given  ;  I  find,  also,  that  the  in-door 
svstem  is  very  <nlRerent  to  the  in-door  system  in  Ireland ;  and  I 
think  that  out-door  relief  is  a  mode  of  relief  that  the  Irish  poor 
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are  verj  favourable  to  ;  and  that  If  the  law  were  changed,  and  they 
could  get  to  England,  ihej  would  have  then  the  means  of  obtaining 
relief  according  to  their  own  favourite  system.  If,  again,  they  were 
sent  to  the  workhouse,  the  mode  of  treatment  there  Is  so  very  much 
Mvperior  to  the  treatment  in  the  Irbh  workhousee^  that  it  would 
ofer  an  indueemetU  to  the  Iri$h  poor  to  come  to  England," 

Now  Birkenhead  is  not  very  far  from  Liverpool— only  just 
across  the  Mersey;  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  Irish 
weakness,  with  respect  to  gastronomic  delicacies^  is  about 
the  same  at  the  one  side  of  the  stream  as  at  the  other.  With 
this  remark,  we  introduce  Mr.  M'Neniey,  Relieving  Offioer, 
Birkenhead  2 — 

''6150.  Mr.  Maguire,']  Is  the  diet  in  your  workhouse  as  liberal 
as  that  in  the  Liverpool  ? — I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  not  compared 
the  two  ;  they  give  a  very  liberal  diet. 

6151.  You  told  the  Committee  that  674  were  offered  the  work- 
house, and  that  56  went  in  ;  that  is  leaving,  I  think,  618  who 
refused  ?~.Fe#. 

6152.  They  reused  to  accept  of  the  workhouse  relief? — 7%ey  did. 

6153.  Then  the  workhouse  did  not  offer  sufficient  attractions  to 
those  paupers  to  induce  them  to  enter  it?^-A^o. 

6154.  You  say  that  the  dietary  of  course  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  Irish  workhouses  7^'Decidedfy. 

6155.  From  the  fact  of  those  618  persons  having  refused  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  very  liberal  scale  of  dietary  as  compared  with  the 
Irish  workhouseS|  would  it  be  your  opiniou  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  paupers  leave  Ireland  for  the  express  purpose  of  reoeiving 
the  advantage  of  such  libt;ral  diet  ? — I  do  not  thmk  that  they  leave 
expressly  for  that  purpose. 

6156.  You  do  not  think  it  is  probable  ?«-~iVb,  not  expressly  for 
that  purpose. 

6167*  I^id  these  618  persons  who  refused  the  relief  in  the  work- 
house apply  to  you  for  relief  again  ? — I  could  not  foUow  them* 

6168.  ^rhe  greater  number  of  them? — They  would  apply  for 
relief  under  different  drcumstanoes,  and  perhaps  obtain  it 

6169.  But  you  state  jpositivehr  that  618  of  those  refused  the  work- 
house relief? — Decidedly  so.  I  have  compared  the  bqoks  ^  the  work* 
home  with  the  orders  upon  my  own  books,** 

Mr.  Pashley,  Q.C.  is  asked  :— 

'*6417.  Sir  J.  Pakington.'}  Are  you  aware  of  the  ^|t««/  difference 
which  exists  between  the  ^stem  of  pauper-relief  in  England  and 
the  system  of  pauper-relief  in  Ireland  ? — There  must  be  a  ffood 
deal  of  difference.  1  have  been  in  Ireland,  and  have  seen  something 
of  it  there,  and  also  in  England,  but  sHU  the  workhouse  is  to  an 
Irishman  as  mxtch  a  prison  in  England  as  in  Ireland  ;  he  is  not  very 
particular  about  cleanliness  or  the  dietary  which  he  gets.** 
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In  the  following  reply,  Mr.  Pashley  hits  oflf  this  diet 
delusion  most  effectually  : — 

*•  6436.  Mr,  Maguire,']  Some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined  here  have  laboured  under  the  idea  that,  if  the  law  of  re- 
moval were  done  away  with,  a  very  large  number  of  poor  would 
come  to  this  country  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enjoying  tne  different 
dietary  in  the  English  workhouses  as  compared  with  the  Irish. 
Tou  have  given  an  opinion  upon  that  point ;  but  I  wish  distinctly 
to  elicit  from  you,  whether  you  have  any  apprehension  that  any 
number  of  Irish  would  leave  their  country  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  advantage  of  the  different  diet  in  this  country  ? — 
They  vxmld  not,  except  in  such  an  event  as  the  famine  of  1847.  If 
you  had  actual  starvation  in  Ireland,  if  people  died  by  the  roadside, 
or  in  the  workhouse,  where  they  were  overcrowded  or  underfed, 
and  if  they  could  come  to  England  with  the  chance  of  not  dying,  I 
think  they  would  come  to  England  to  get  relief  there ;  but  unless 
there  was  something'  of  that  sort,  I  have  no  idea  t/tat  they  would  do  it, 
I  am  not  much  surprised  to  hear  that  people  have  expressed  that 
opinion,  because  /  have  myself  heard  it  said  again  and  again,  when 
the  last  Bill  was  in  Parliament,  in  reference  to  the  English  poor, 
*  The  moment  this  Bill  passes,  we  shall  get  all  the  paupers  oomi  ng 
to  us  for  the  better  dietary  of  our  house  ;  we  treat  them  so  much  bet" 
ter  here  than  in  those  miserable  places  in  the  other  parts  of  London, 
that  they  wiU  come  here  directly.* " 

The  question  is  put  to  Mr.  Salter,  Believing  Officer,  New- 
port, in  another  form  : — 

"6865.  Mr  BaH"]  Have  you  observed  that  Irish  people  who 
are  able  to  earn  a  living,  voluntarily  remain  in  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

6866.  Do  you  think  that  any  who  were  not  really  in  great  distress 
would  remain  as  a  charge  in  the  workhouse  if  relief  was  given  in  the 
workhouse  ? — No,  I  think  not.** 

The  governor  of  the  Liverpool  Worichouse  is  asked — 

»•  6783.  Mr.  BaU.'\  Did  you  observe  that  the  dietary  in  Belfast 
was  a  good  deal  above  the  others  ?— /<  is  a  very  respectable  dietary  ; 
meat  is  allowed. 

5734.  Have  you  heard  that  Irish  paupers  flock  from  other  work- 
houses into  the  town  of  Belfast? — I  nave  not  heard  of  it,  nor  have  I 
inquired  about  it. 

5735.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Irish  law,  do  you  think  that, 
if  it  were  strictly  enforced,  it  would  pretty  effectually  prevent  that? 
— I  think  so. 

5736.  And  do  you  think  it  pretty  safe  to  conclude,  that  that  is  a 
protection  to  Belfast  i^ainst  the  influx  of  paupers  from  the  poorer 
districts  ?--I  think  so ;  f  think  they  may  suffer,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

5737.  Do  you  think  that  a  similar  state  of  the  law,  with  regard  to 
persons  going  from  one  place  to  another  in  England,  accompanied 
with  the  power  of  sending  parties  back  who  come  without  visible 
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means  of  obtaining  a  lini|g»  would  protect  Liyerpool  ?— If  jou  give 
us  the  power  of  sending  them  back,  it  is  the  very  thing  1  am  asking 
for,  as  I  wish  to  retain  it." 

As  reference  is  thus  made  to  Belfavt,  we  shall  see  what  Dr. 
M'Qee's  apprehensions  are  as  to  his  *'  very  respectable  dietary'* 
being  devoured  by  the  paupers  of  other  unions. — 

'•  2858.  Mr.  J.  Ball.]  Although  Belfast  is  acnreat  centre  of  industry, 
and  wages  are  higher,  you  are  not  afraid  that  the  influx  of  labour 
from  rural  districts,  without  a  law  of  settlement  and  removal,  will 
be  such  as  to  unfairly  burthen  the  rates  to  any  serious  extant  ? — I 
speak  first  for  myself;  1  have  no  such  fear,  1  speak  also^r  the 
mqjority  of  the  guardians,  who  express  distinctly  in  their  last  petition 
to  your  riouse  their  feeling  upon  the  subject.  There  may  be,  indeed 
I  may  say  that  there  are,  one  or  itro  who  fear  that  they  would  have 
a  great  burthen  unless  they  had  a  power  of  removal  ;  but  these  are 
persons  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience ;  they  have  not  been 
long  guardians,  and  /  would  not  place  much  confidence  or  much  weight 
in  any  opinions  held  by  them.  We  are  most  unwilling  to  get  any  such 
power, 

2859.  Mr.  Maguire,'\  The  power  of  removal  from  one  Irish  union 
to  other  Irish  unions?—  We  want  to  see  no  power  qfremooat  whatever 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  er  Ireland," 

Believing  firmly,  as  we  do,  that  this  Irish  migration  is 
entirely  induced  by  a  spirit  of  industry  even  more  than  a  love  of 
adventure,  by  a  desire  to  obtain  honest  wages  for  honest  work, 
we  now  approach  a  most  important  branch  of  our  subject — the 
value  of  Irish  labour  to  England  and  to  Scotland. 

If  it  be  of  advantage  to  the  poor  man,  whose  only  capital  is 
his  labour — the  strength  of  his  arms  and  the  skill  of  his  brain 
— to  be  allowed  to  carry  that  labour  to  the  best  market,  it  is 
of  still  greater  advantage  to  the  capitalist,  who  has  to  compete 
with  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  world,  to  be  able  to 
employ  the  readiest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  best  labour  which  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  procure.  To  waste  time  or  space  in 
defence  of  a  proposition  so  plain  and  self-evident,  would  simply 
be  to  insult  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  It  must  be 
admitted  by  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  Scotland  and 
England,  that  both  countries  are  under  the  deepest  obligations 
to  Ireland,  for  that  constant  supply  of  bone  and  muscle,  of 
physical  strength  and  ready  will,  which  have  enabled  them  to 
imdertake  great  enterprises,  to  accomplish  stupendous  works, 
and  to  hold  their  ground  firmly  against  the  increasing  skill 
and  more  daring  rivalry  of  foreign  nations.  Ireland  not 
only  supplies  the  sister  countries  with  an  abundance  of  labour 
68 
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of  the  highest  value,  but  the  very  facility  of  obtaining  that 
supply  has  this  beneficial  tendency — it  helps  to  keep  the  price 
of  labour,  whether  rude  or  skilled,  within  a  fair  limit,  fairly 
remunerative  to  the  working  classes,  but  fairer  still  to  the 
employer  of  every  class  and  kind.  Banish  that  patient, 
cheerful,  hard-working  population  from  the  cities  and  towns, 
the  hamlets  and  villages,  of  England  and  Scotland — place  a 
ban  upon  the  strong-armed  and  brave-hearted  Celt,  and  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  he  shall  have  no  welcome  and  no  resting-place 
in  your  favored  lands;  and  who  will  suffer  most  thereby?  What 
will  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Sal- 
ford,  Aberdeen — what  will  any  one  of  the  great  cities  or  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland  do  in  the  absence  of  their  teeming 
Irish  populations,  for  whom  no  labour  is  too  heavy,  no  drudg- 
ery too  discouraging,  no  difficulty  too  great,  no  danger  too 
appalling  ?  They  toil  in  the  docks  of  London  and  Liverpool ; 
they  dig  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Ayrshire ;  they  labour  on 
the  railways ;  they  work  on  the  river  and  on  the  shore,  in  the 
factory  and  in  the  field ;  they  assist  as  well  in  the  erection  of  a 
palace  or  a  temple,  as  in  th€  construction  of  a  breakwater  or  a 
canal ;  they  till  the  soil  and  gather  in  the  harvests  alike  of 
the  rich  Lothians  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Devon  and  Yorkshire. 
Term  their  labour  what  you  may — '^  rude,"  "  unskilled," 
"  of  the  lowest  grade" ;  yet  how  eagerly  is  it  sought  for,  and 
how  truly  it  is  appreciated,  by  the  contractor  and  the  cotton- 
spinner,  the  founder  and  the  tanner,  the  shipper  and  the 
wharfinger,  the  builder  and  the  miner — by  all  who  have  to 
compete  with  the  capital  or  the  enterprise  of  other  men, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Banish  the  Irish  population 
from  those  proud  and  prosperous  countries,  and  you  strike  a 
blow  at  their  pride  and  their  prosperity  which  would  be  felt 
for  a  century.  Then  let  this  priceless  labour,  this  wilHng  in- 
dustry, be  honoured  in  its  strengh,  and  protected  in  its  decay. 
Have  we  been  indulging  in  Irish  exaggeration,  such  as  our 
national  predilections  might  account  for  and  excuse  P  The 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself  whether  we  cannot  give  chapter 
and  verse  for  every  word  we  utter.  The  evidence  before  us 
teems  with  testimonies  to  the  value  of  Irish  labour,  not  always 
generously  offered,  but  not  the  less  important  on  that  account. 
We  commence  with  London,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Coombes, 
Believing  Officer,  St.  George^s  in  the  East : — 

*'  7674.  Mr.  Ingham,'}  What  class  of  occupation  do  the  6,000 
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Irish  that  you  hare  follow  ? — Labourers  atihe  docks,  coalwhippers,  and 
bctUast'^avers, 

7675.  Then  they  are  of  that  doss  of  population  from  whom  ^na 
would  expect  to  find  that  cases  requiring  relief  would  arise  ? — Ves,  I 
should  say  so.** 

Mr.  Cornwell,  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Bermondsey  Board  of 
Guardians,  indicates  the  value  of  the  Irish  element  in  his 
parish  : — 

•*7541.  Chairman.']  Have  yon  a  great  many  Irish  in  the  parish? 
— We  have. 

7542.  How  are  they  chiefly  employed  ? — In  fiUmmgers*  and  tan" 
ners*  yards* 

7543.  Are  they  chiefly  employed  in  some  Industrial  way  ? — Yes, 
mostly  in  that  capacity;  and  I  may  say  at  the  market  gardens,  and 
at  the  glue  factories. 

Mr.  Dore,  Assistant  Overseer,  St.  James's,  Westminster,  is 
examined  : — 

**  7508  Mr.  Ingham."]  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  pro- 
portion the  working  people  of  the  Irish  population  hear  to  those  of 
the  English  ;  those  who  do  the  roughest  work  ? — The  great  majority 
of  them  are  labourers. 

7509.  The  greatest  majority  of  those  whose  families  come  before 
youf  or  relief  are  Irish  labourers  ? — Fes  ;  they  come  over  to  this  country 
for  thatpurjtose  ;  and  a  great  many  are  what  they  term  costermon- 
gers  ;  they  get  their  living  by  selling  things  about  the  streets  ;  those 
are  labourers,  only  they  cannot  find  employment  as  labourers,  and 
they  turn  their  hands  to  that  mode  of  living. 

7510.  Do  you  know  what  branch  of  labour  it  is  that  the  Irish  are 
chiefly  employed  in  ? — As  bricklayers*  labourers,  I  should  say. 

7511.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  in  what  proportion  the 
natives  of  the  two  countries  stand  to  each  other  in  respect  of  those 
branches  of  hard  and  rather  repulsive  labour? — We  have  very  few 
English  labourers  indeed  who  take  thcU  work  which  the  Irish  take. 

7512.  Then  the  Irish  almost  exclusively  supply  what  is  required  to 
carry  on  those  branches  of  labour  ? — Yes. 

7513.  And  they  form  the  proportion  of  one-flfth  of  the  inmates 
of  your  work -house  ? — Yes." 

Let  us  now  direct  our  inquiries  to  Liverpool,  from  which, 
as  we  have  shewn,  4,503  Irish  were  banished  in  the  year  1853, 
at  a  cost  of  somewhere  about  5s.  a  head.  The  Governor  of 
the  Liverpool  workhouse,  Mr.  George  Carr,  is  asked  : — 

"  5770.  Chairman,]  Does  not  the  influx  of  Irish  labour  encourage 
the  undertaking  of  various  great  enterprises  which  could  not  be  un- 
dertaken without? — Unquestit>nably. 

£771.  So  that  all  classes  of  the  English  community  benefit  by  it  ?— 
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Yes  ;  although  the  labourer  himself  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  an  vti- 
J'air  rate  of  wages,  the  community  are  benefited  Ity  it  to  a  large  extent,** 

The  reader  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  pro- 
position of  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the 
admission  of  the  Govenior  of  tlie  Liverpool  workhouse,  when 
he  reads  the  following  replies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Select  Vestry  : — 

'*  5007.  Mr.  Hamilton,']  With  regard  to  Irish  labour,  vhich  you 
mentioned  just  now,  is  there  not  a  great  value  in  that  kind  of  labour 
in  Liverpool? — It  is  extremely  valuable ;  I  think  it  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  the  value  is  ;  I  think  any  estimate  of  that  sort  would 
be  fanciful,  but  I  am  inclined  to  place  a  very  high  value  upon  it  indeed ; 

WE  COULD  NOT  DO  WITHOUT    IT  EITHER    IN    TOWN    OR    IN    COUNTRY. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  labour  market,  English  labour  would  be  al^ 
most  unpurchasable  if  it  were  not  for  thtf  competition  of  Irish  labour. 
The  English  labourers  have  unfortunately  been  taugdt  their  rights, 
until  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  duties,  and  they  not  only  will 
not  work  themselves,  but  will  not  allow  others  to  work,  and  there- 
fore we  have  derived  very  ^reat  assistance  from  the  Irish  ;  I  myself 
have  derived  very  great  assistance  from  them  personally. 

5008.  I  suppose  you  allude  to  some  strikes  which  have  taken 
place  ?— Yer, 

5009.  Mr  Liddell]  And  labour  unions? — Yes;  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  now  have  a  reluctance  to  work  for  what  I  think  re- 
munerative  wages,  and  in  that  case  we  are  very  frequently  able  to  put 
on  tlie  screw  of  the  Irish  competition  ;  we  get  an  Irish  labourer  to  do 
the  same  work  extremely  well,  and  therefore  it  benefits  us- very  much. 
But  then,  with  the  highest  appreciation  for  Irish  labour,  and  I  do 
not  in  the  least  wish  to  depreciate  it,  or  to  injure  the  Irish  labourer 
in  the  slightest  possible  degree,  I  am  most  anxious  to  give  every 
advantage  that  can  possibly  be  given  by  the  law  or  bv  humanity  to 
every  honest,  industrious  Irish  labourer  ;  but  with  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  its  value,  /  think  it  may  be  bought  too  dear,** 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  is  fully  entitled  to  his  saving  clause, 
tlie  possibility  of  paying  "  too  dear''  for  this  valuable  commo- 
dity ;  but  if  it  be  all  that  so  competent  a  judge  says  it  is — 
not  only  good  of  itself,  and  even  better  as  a  check  upon  ex- 
tortiou  and  a  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  monopoly,  but 
such  as  neither  town  nor  country  can  by  any  means  do  with- 
out— then  we  willingly  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  say  whether 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  are  not  more 
those  of  a  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  than  a  Patriot. 

We  cross  the  Mersey,  and  come  to  Birkenhead,  and  we  meet 
with  our  former  acquaintance,  Mr.  M'Nerny,  the  Relieving 
Officer,  who  is  rather  emphatic  in  his  replies : — 
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"GITO.  Mr.  Maguire,'}  I  believe  Irish  labourers  have  been  of  very 
great  service  to  Birkenhead  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

6171.  In  the  construction  of  the  dock&? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it 
whatever. 

6172.  I  believe  that  if  you  had  not  Irish  labourers,  you  would 
suffer  very  great  inconvenience, — would  you  not  ? — /  believe  the 
country  could  not  go  on  without  Irish  labourers. 

6173.  That  is  your  deliberate  opinion  ? — //  is.** 

Perhaps  we  are  a  little  out  of  our  course  in  giving  the  fol- 
lowing in  this  place;  but  it  is  highly  valuable,  as  shewing  that 
the  destitution  from  which  the  Irish  labourer  frequently  suffers, 
is  not  always  to  be  set  down  to  his  own  fault.  It  is  the  same 
witness  who  is  under  examination  : — 

**  6092.  Mr.  BaU.'\  In  the  union  of  which  you  are  the  officer  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  at  times  required  in  works 
connected  with  the  port,  has  there  not  ? — A  vast  deal. 

6093.  Has  the  demand  for  labour  of  that  kind  varied  a  good  deal  ? 
—Very  much. 

6094.  Do  you  attribute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pauperism 
among  the  Irish  there  to  the  fact  that  people  have  come  and  get  em- 
ployment for  a  time  in  the  construction  of  docks,  or  otherwise,  and 
have  been  afterwards  unable  to  get  employment  ? — No  doubt  of  it ;  a 
vast  deal  of  pauperism  has  arisen  from  the  fluctuating  character  of  the 

employment** 

•  •  •  •  *  *  •  •• 

"  6127.  Chairman.']  What  do  you  mean  by  a  heavy  winter  ? — There 
was  a  long  period  of  frost  and  snow,  which  prevented  even  industrious 
men  from  following' their  occupations,  and  put  them  to  a  very  great 
deal  of  inconvenience,  and  some  leniency  was  shown  to  them  under 
those  circumstances  by  the  Board." 

A  very  strange  tiling  if  there  were  not,  Mr.  M*Nerny,  con- 
sidering that  your  docks  could  never  have  been  constructed 
without  the  labour  of  these  poor  fellows. 

Bunning  up  to  Manchester,  let  us  inquire  a  little  as  to  the 
value  of  Irish  labour  in  that  wonderful  seat  of  national  industry, 
whose  printed  goods  are  worn  by  almost  every  nation  in  the  world, 
savage  as  well  as  civilized.  Mr.  C.  H.  Richards,  Senior  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  Manchester  Board,  is  the  witness — 

"6367.  Mr.  Maguire.']  I  believe  a  large  number  of  Irish  are 
employed  in  the  factories  in  Manchester? — They  are. 

6368.  And  a  great  number  of  Irish  girls  are  in  the  factories? — / 
have  no  duubt  of  it. 

6369.  Does  the  same  apply  to  Sal  ford? — I  should  presume  so  ;  the 
trade  of  the  two  townships  is  very  similar. 

6370.  Do  you  know  whether  these  Irish  girls  have  a  peculiar  aver- 
sion to  work  ? — I  should  not  say  so,  but  the  contrary. 
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6371  Do  you  know  that  they  are  very  generally  employed  ? — 
Certainly, 

6372.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  labour  in  Manchester 
is  a  source  of  its  wealth  ? — I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it. 

6873.  And  of  its  power  of  competing  with  foreign  countries  ? — 
Not  adoubtofit. 

6374.  That  the  presence  of  that  large  amount  of  labour  makes  a 
considerable  difference  in  its  favour  ? — /  have  not  a  doubt  of  it.** 

Mr.  Eichards  speaks  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Irish  population 
of  Manchester,  and  again  acknowledges  the  value  of  their 
labour. — 

"  6287.  Mr.  Maguire,"]  Usinff  the  general  expression,  '  Manches- 
ter,* what  do  you  reckon  to  be  the  Irish  population  of  Manchester  ; 
that  is,  taking  those  bom  in  Ireland,  and  the  descendants  of  those 
who  have  come  from  Ireland,  but  having  themselves  been  born  in 
Manchester  ? — I  could  not  give  any  statement  of  the  numbers. 

6288.  It  is  computed  at  horn  70,000  to  100,000  ?— I  have  heard  it 
stated  by  gentlemen  of  considerable  experience,  that  the  probability 
is  that  there  are  not  less  than  70,000  in  Manchester  proper. 

6289.  Then  you  still,  of  course,  adhere  to  the  view  which  you 
expressed  before,  namely,  that  Irish  labour  is  very  valuable  to  your 
inaustrial  progp-ess  ?— 2V  value  of  the  Irish  labour  is  admitted  very 
freeljf  in  Manchester,** 

Mr.  T.  Harrop,  Clerk  to  the  Township  of  Manchester,  is 
asked. — 

*'  6275  Mr.  Maguire.'}  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  popula- 
tion is  rather  an  advantage  to  Manchester  than  otherwise  ? — Yes,  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  that  is  the  case, 

6276.  Through  the  existence  of  that  population,  the  spirited 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  are  better  able  to  carrv  on  their 
competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth? — /  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  very  great  service  in  reference 
to  the  labour  which  they  contribute,*^ 

Crossing  the  Border,  let  us  learn  something  of  the  use  to 
which  our  countrymen  are  turned  in  Scotland ;  and  this  we 
may  perhaps  do  by  referring  to  Mr.  W.  Smythe,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  its  witnesses. — 

"3517.  Mr  MaguireJ]  You  have  said  that  the  Irish  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  country  •  are  they  not,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  a  source  of  its  wealth  and  progress,  considering  how 
materially  they  have  aided  in  the  promotion  and  accomplishment  of 
great  works  within  the  last  20  or  30  years? — The  Irish  labourers  have 
been  extremely  useful  in  Scotland,  and  they  are  excellent  workmen  ; 
their  labour  is  confined  generally  to  employment  of,  what  one  may 
call,  the  lowest  grade ;  what   I  mean   is,  that   they   do  not  find  em- 
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ployment  as  skilled  artisans,  or  handicraftsmen.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  digging,  draining,  trenchins,  making  roads,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  ;  batl  am  quite  satisfied  that,  if  you  asked  the  opinion  of 
any  of  the  farmers  in  the  Lothians,  or  in  any  of  the  choicest  districts 
in  Scotland,  they  would  say  that  they  are  under  the  greatest  obligations 
to  the  Irish  ;  that  they  have  been  of  great  use  to  them. 

8518.  In  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Faisley,  and  other  large  towns, 
have  not  the  Irish  been  of  great  use  ?— 7Aaw  no  doubt  ofit;  but  I 
would  also  say  that  in  Greenock,  Glasgow,  and  in  Paisley,  you  will 
always  find  that  the  Irish  form  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  ; 
they  are  always  of  that  class  which  verges  most  nearly  upon  poverty. 

3519  As  the  working  class  gener^ly  do? — No;  there  are  em- 
ployments and  occupations  which  are  filled  up  by  Irish,  which  the 
Scotch  do  not  like  even  to  touch. 

3520.  But  does  not  that  show  an  industrious  spirit  rather  than  the 
contrary  ? — //  is  an  anxiety  to  earn  a  livelihood,** 

Mr.  Smythe  is  not  the  only  witness  from  Scotland.  Mr. 
Adamson,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Glasgow,  is  examined  : — 

"4393.  Chairman,"]  Many  of  them  are  amongst  your  hardest 
working  men  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  consider  that  it  vfas  libelling  their 
vliaracter  if  I  said  that  they  were  not  industrious ;  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  do  it ;  I  know  some,  than  whom  there  are  not  harder  work* 
ing  people  in  the  world,  or  better  behaved  people. 

4394.  Mr.  Maguire,"]  They  are  ready  to  undertake  any  labour, 
however  rough,  or  however  seemingly  mean  it  may  be,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes  ;  /  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  anything,  to  the  contrary. 

4395.  And  you  do  not  bring  forward  the  fact  of  their  oeing 
employed  as  hawkers  as  disparaging  ? — Not  at  all ;  a  great  many  of 
the  women  are  bo  employed. 

4396.  That  is  only  one  of  their  means  of  livelihood  ? — That  is 
only  one  of  their  means. 

4397.  How  are  the  Irish  generally  employed  in  Glasgow  ? — The 
same  as  the  Scotch  ;  they  are  employed  in  all  kinds  of  work  Wee  the 
Scotch;   labouring  work," 

Mr.  J.  Campbell,  of  Craigie,  Co.  Ayr,  a  gentleman  of 
property,  is  asked  : — 

"3253.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Which  particular  employment  absorbs 
the  largest  amount  of  labour  in  those  districts  which  you  speak  of? 
— The  coal  mines. 

3254.  Which  coal  mines  are  those? — St.  Quivox. 

3257.  Are  there  many  Irish  employed  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  Irish, 
at  least  as  far  as  I  know  ;  the  headsmen  are  Scotch,  but  all  the 
others  are  Irish. 

3258.  Will  you  give  me  some  reason  why  the  Irish  are  so  largely 
employed  in  that  particular  department? — The  Scotchmen  preferring 
other  employment. 

3259.  Then  do  they  find  the  Irish  prepared  to  undertake  this 
very  laborious  employment  ? — They  undertake  very  laborious  em- 
ployment at  very  hign  wages. 
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8260.  Is  not  the  prosecution  of  a  great  work  of  that  kind  of  great 
value  to  Scotland  ? — No  doubt  it  i». 

3561.  And  therefore  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  class  of 
men  hardy  caui  toUling  to  undertake  that  particular  labour  ? —  Yet.** 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  evidence  we  shall 
refer  again  immediately,  gives  his  own  opinion,  and  quotes 
that  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  position  and  respectability, 
as  to  the  local  and  nationa  ladvantage  which  Scotland  derives 
from  her  Irish  population : — 

**3922.  Mr.  Mugtdre,^  With  respect  to  the  importance  of  the 
Irish  population  to  Scotland,  do  you  think  that  the  Irish  popula- 
tion are  of  great  importance  to  Scotland? — Fe«  Ida. 

3923.  In  what  way? — 1  think  the  labouring  population  is  of  very 
great  importance  in  such  a  town  as  Glasgow  for  instance. 

3924.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  see  it  stated  that  the  Irish  in  Glasgow 
were  essential  to  its  industrial  progress  ? — I  have  seen  that  stated. 

3925.  Where  have  you  seen  it  stated? — I  saw  it  stated  in  a 
document  which  was  handed  to  me  with  reference  to  another  totally 
different  suhject,  an  address  presented  bv  the  Glasgow  Public 
School  Association  to  Earl  Qranville,  with  reference  to  national 
education. 

3926.  The  document  referred  to  ii»  'A  memorial  on  behalf  of  a 
national  system  of  education,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  Granville,  by  the  Glasgow  Public  School  Association,  February 
1854'?— Yes. 

3927.  Amongst  the  names  signed  I  believe  is  that  of  *John 
Tennant,  of  St.  RoUox,  chairman'? — Yes. 

3928.  Is  he  a  man  of  very  high  position  ? — The  statement  to 
which  I  refer  derived  a  great  part  of  its  hnportance,  in  my  eyes, 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  signed  by  him. 

3929.  *  James  M*Clelland,  10,  Claremont-terrace,  Glasgow,*  is 
another  ? — Yes. 

3930.  *  Richard  S.  Gunliffe'  another,  and  'George  Smith' 
another  ? — Yes. 

3931.  Are  those  names  of  reliable  persons  ? — Yes. 

3932.  In  the  memorial  I  find  this  passage :  '  At  the  late  meeting 
at  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Panmure,  in  the  midst, 
be  it  recollected,  of  a  population  with  which  100,000  Catholics  are 
intermingled,  and  to  whose  industrial  progress  they  are  essential  ;* 
in  point  of  fact,  those  parties  might  be  otherwise  described  as  Irish  ? 

We  shall  only  trouble  the  reader  with  one  witness  from 
Wales  upon  this,  as  we  believe,  eminently  important  point ; 
and  the  reader  will  perceive  the  value  of  admissions  made 
by  persons  who,  in  spite  of  their  own  strong  conscious- 
ness of  local  grievance,  are  still  capable  of  discerning  a  great 
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national  good.     It  is  Mr.  E.  David,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cardiff  Union,  who  replies  : — 

*'  6654.  Mr.  O,  A.  Hamilton,^  From  the  considerations  sug- 
gested in  the  questions  of  the  Honourable  Member  who  examined 
joa  last,  (Mr.  A,  HastU),  do  jon  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
exclude  Irish  labourers  Arom  the  English  labour  market  ? — No ;  I  do 
not. 

6655.  Why  ?  I  have  stated  before  that  Isee  no  evil  in  equalizings 
m  a  public  point  ofxfiewj  the  value  of  labour  over  the  country  generally ; 
but  1  consider  it  a  great  grievance  that  a  few  situations  should  be 
burthened  so  heavily  as  we  are  in  Cardiff,  and  some  other  situations, 
hy  effecting  that  object  which  I  consider  is  desirable. 

6656.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  competition  of  the  Irish 
labourer  is  advantageous  to  the  community  at  large  ? — 1  believe  so 
to  the  employers  of  labour  ;  1  have  experienced  the  tidvantage  ofit;  I 
have  employed  a  good  many  labourers  myself,  and  I  have  found  the 
advantage  of  having  occasionally  the  assistance  of  Irish  labourers. 

6662.  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie.']  Then  it  is  the  employer  and  not  the 
country  who,  the  Committee  are  to  understand,  would  get  a  benefit 
from  it  ? — Tes  ;  all  the  large  manufacturing  interests  derive  an  ad- 
vantage  from  the  low  rate  of  labour. 

6663.  Are  you  aware  that  the  laro^e  manufacturing  interests 
form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  British  community  ? — ^They  form 
a  large  proportion  ;  but  there  is  the  agricultural  interest  also  who 
employ  largely  the  Irish  labourers;  I  have  employed  them  largely  myself." 

Mr.  Pashley,  Q.C.,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  experience,  and 
in  a  position  to  judge  with  perfect  impartiality  ;  and  with  the 
following  extract  from  his  evidence  we  shall  conclude  our 
authorities  upon  the  question  of  the  value  of  Irish  labour. 
Mr.  Pashley's  information  is  useful  in  more  than  one  point  of 
view. 

**  1  should  say  also,  (says  Mr.  Pashley")  that,  generally  speaking,  I 
have  found  upon  my  inquiries,  that  in  London  it  is  mainly  tn  the 
depth  of  winter,  that  there  is  a  pressure  of  the  Irish,  which  seems 
to  show,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,  that  they  care  industrious  people, 
desirous  of  earning  their  own  bread,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  want- 
ing to  get  relief  in  England  is  an  incident  in  relation  to  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  answers  which  I  got  from  a  very  intelligent  officer,  who 
had  been  about  20  years  in  different  parishes  in  London,  relieving  the 
poor :  '  For  a  couple  of  months  in  the  severity  of  the  winter,  I 
think  a  good  many  Irish  would  come  in,  if  no  power  of  removal  to 
Ireland  existed,  but  with  the  approach  of  spring  they  would  leave ; 
they  like  a  rambling  life ;'  xYvxt  is  his  view  of  the  question  as  far  as 
the  effect  of  abolishing  the  power  of  removal  goes. 

6410.  Sir  «/.  Yonng.'\  Did  you  understand  that  answer  to  refer  to 
vaOTantsonly,  or,  to  persons  occasionally  employed  ? — I  understood 
this  not  to  apply  to  vagrants ;  mere  vagrants  I  did  not  inquire 
about  at  all,  because  those  I  consider  like  the  English  vagrants  ;   I 
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would  have  them  punished.  But  a  great  viany  of  them  are  employed 
in  hop-picking  in  Kent  and  other  places,  near  London,  and  after  that 
is  over  a  good  manj  come  to  town,  and  some  of  them  having  heen  at 
work  getting  all  they  could,  become  chargeable  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  T  may  mention  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  hop- 
picking  is  very  large.  One  of  the  last  reports,  about  two  years  ago, 
on  the  cholera  inLtoudon,  Mr.  Baines'  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera, 
tracing  the  localities  very  much  inhabited  by  Ireland,  where  it  mainly 
arose,  ascertained  that  one  particular  hop-grower,  whose  name  is 
given,  employed  nearly  1,000  hands,  down  m  Kent,  and  that  about 
600  of  them  were  Irish ;  and  from  my  own  knowledge  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  that  of  my  friends  with  whom  I  have  talked  on  th«  sub- 
ject,-^A^re  is  a  very  large  contribution  of  Irish  labour  in  the  agrictU' 
tural  districts,  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  the  North  of  England,  In 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  notwithstanding  its  great  population, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Irish  labour ;  and  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
down  as  far  as  Northamptonshire,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  labour 
employed  in  getting  in  the  harvest  is  Irish,  and  as  far  as  my  observa^ 
tion  goes,  (for  I  have  seen  something  of  them),  as  a  body,  they  are  just 
as  well  conducted  as  any  men  in  the  world.  Now  and  then  there  are 
rows  between  them  and  the  English  ;  I  have  had  such  a  case  at  the 
York  assizes,  on  the  criminal  side,  biU  I  speak  of  them  generally** 

Sir  John  M'Neill  affords  some  interesting  statistics  of  the 
Irish  population  in  the  towns  of  Scotland  : — 

**  3152.  Mr.  Ball.']  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  population 
of  Irish  working  people  in  the  town  of  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ? — 1  have  some  information  at  to  the  population  in  the  towns  of 
our  country. 

3153.  Derived  from  the  last  census  ? — Yes  ;  the  number  of 
persons  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  was  25,678 ;  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  20,967;  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  7,042  ;  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  89,330  ;  in  the  county  of  Edmburgh,  15,317  ;  in 
Dumfries,  2,166;  in  Forfar,  16,219;  and  in  Aberdeen,   1,727. 

3154.  To  that  large  number  must  be  added  a  considerable  number 
for  the  children  of  those  persons  who  have  been  born  in  Scotland,  in 
order  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  population  ? — Yes." 

Poverty  has  few  attractions  for  the  world  in  general ;  but  we 
much  doubt  if  want  and  destitution  be  less  favorably  regarded 
by  any  class  of  the  community  than  by  those  who  are  specially 
appointed  to  administer  to  its  relief.  If  this  be  generally  the 
case,  as  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  it  is,  it  is  peculiarly  so 
where  the  want  and  misery  are  Irish,  and  the  administering 
official  is  EngHsh  or  Scotch.  Sir  John  M'Neill,  in  his 
evidence,  afforded  painful  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  bias  the 
very  opposite  of  creditable  to  the  heart  or  the  judgment  of 
those  officials  from  whose  reports  he  freely  quoted.  These 
officials  had  been  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
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Supervision  for  their  opinions  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
abolishing  the  power  of  removal ;  and,  with  a  most  creditable 
alacrity^  they  poured  in  their  opinions  and  views  upon  the  great 
authority  of  the  Central  Board.     A  very  few  of  them  confined 
their  reports  to  the  expression  of  a  strong  and  steadfast  aver* 
sion  to  any  alteration  of  a  law  from  which  Scotch  parishes  had 
derived  such  inestimable  advantages,  as  under  its  wholesome 
provisions  they  were  enabled  to  make  "  amicable'^  arrange- 
ments for  the   "voluntary"  removal  of  more  than  40,000 
poor  Irish  in  the  course  of  eight  years.  As  well  touch  the  key- 
stone of  the  Constitution,  even  lay  profane  hands  on  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  as  meddle  with  this  salutary  law.     Bemove 
the  dykes  of  Holland,  and  that  fair  land,  with  all   its  agricul- 
tural wealth  and  all  its  patient  industry,  will  disappear  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  ocean — lay  prostrate  the  legal  barrier  by 
which  Irish  hunger  is  scared  away  from  Scotch  porridge,  and 
Scotland  will  be  picked  bare  as  the  barest  peak  of  Ben  Nevis ! 
On  this  point  ofEicial  Scotland  was  unanimous.    But  Sir  John 
had  more   ambitious  correspondents,  who,  not  condescending 
to  limit  themselves  to  a  formal  reply  to  an  ofiBcial  application 
with  reference  to  a  specific  point,  launched  out  into  a  denuncia- 
tiou  of  the  Irish  race,  their  habits,  their   morals,  their  nature, 
their  characteristics,  and  their  tendencies.     Official  zeal  is  in- 
flamed through  parochial  apprehension,  and   alarmed  selfish* 
ness  adds  zest  to  national  dislike. 

One  of  those  liberal-minded  individuals,  a  Mr.  Brown, 
Inspector  of  the  poor  for  the  parish  of  Paisley,  thus 
daguerreotypes  the  Irish  population  of  Scotland  : — 

"  If  the  poor  cominpf  from  Ireland  brought  with  them  cultivated 
minds  and  virtuous  habits,  their  presence  amongst  our  own  people 
might  possibly  compensate  to  some  extent  for  Uie  burden  of  their 
support,  but  the  grcai  mast  is  unhappily  of  an  entirely  opposite 
character  ;  destitute  of  education,  coarse  and  sensual  in  their  feelings 
and  habits^  and  insensible  i'o  the  value  of  anything  which  does  not  directly 
minister  to  the  gross  appetites  of  animal  nature,  their  influence  on  our 
poorer  classes  has  already  been  most  pernicious," 

Mr.  Brown  lays  on  the  dark  brush  rather  too  powerfully, 
and  only  succeeds  in  producing  a  gross  and  monstrous 
caricature,  as  foreign  from  the  truth  as  Mr.  Brown  is  from 
fairness  or  impartiality.  Our  poor  have  their  faults,  some  of 
them  in  excess ;  they  are  passionate,  impulsive,  easily  led, 
incUned  to  quarrel,  and  not  over-temperate  in  their  cups  or 
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cleanly  in  their  habits.  But  to  sav  that  they  are  ''  sensual  in 
their  feelings^';  or  "  insensible  to  the  value  of  anything  which 
does  not  directly  minister  to  the  gross  appetites  of  animal 
nature/'  is  to  say  of  them  what  is  a  foul  ana  calumnious  libel, 
a  libel  as  black  as  was  ever  written,  by  national  prejudice,  of  a 
detested  race.  If  a  strong  attachment  to  their  country,  and 
an  inextinguishable  love  for  their  blood  and  kindred;  if  a 
tender  veneration  for  old  age,  and  a  quick  sympathy  for  suffer- 
ing and  distress;  if  passionate  gratitude  for  favours  conferred, 
or  even  for  kindness  exhibited ;  if  a  well-tried  fidelity  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  a  profound  respect  for  the  holi- 
ness of  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  sanctity  of  female  honour, — 
if  these  indicate  that  revolting  and  loathsome  character,  and 
those  beastly  and  brutal  tendencies,  which  the  words  of  Mr. 
Brown,  the  Scotch  Inspector,  alone  represent,  then  we  admit 
the  Irish  are  the  lowest  savages  within  the  pale  of  civilization. 
We  have  had  some  valuable  testimony  already  on  this  head ; 
but  as  the  accusation  is  one  so  infamous  and  dishonouring,  the 
Irish  reader  will  pardon  us  if  we  quote,  at  some  length,  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  James  Frazer  Gordon,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  have  more  than  once  already  referred.  Mr.  Gordon  is  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  connection,  and  education ;  but  not  being 
paid  for  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  Mr. 
Gordon  is  not  a  Mr.  Brown. 

The  proposition  is  thus  put  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who,  with 
characteristic  caution,  desires  to  ascertain  with  greater  clear- 
ness what  it  is  he  is  called  upon  to  give  a  specific  reply  to. — 

"3949.  Mr.  Maguire,]ln  Sir  John  McNeill's  evidence,  eiven  before 
this  Committee,  he  read  a  letter  from  an  Inspector,  a  Mr.  Brown, 
in  which  there  is  this  passage :  '  If  the  poor  coming  from  Ireland 
brought  with  them  cultivated  minds  and  virtuous  habits,  their 
presence  amongst  our  own  people  might  possibly  compensate  to 
some  extent  for  the  burden  of  their  support/ — I  call  your  particular 
attention  to  this — '  but  the  great  mass  is  unhappily  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character,  destitute  of  education,  coarse  and  sensual  in  their 
feelings  and  habits,  and  insensible  to  the  value  of  anything  which  does 
not  directly  minister  to  the  gross  appetites  of  animal  nature,'  From 
your  knowledge  of  the  Irish,  do  you  thmk  that  that  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  ereat  mass  of  that  population,  so  far  as  your 
experience  goes  ? — /  should  be  sorry  to  apply  such  a  description  to  any 
large  class  ij  either  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen,  or  any  other  nation. 

3950.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  think  it  is  justified  f^Certainly  not ; 
as  applicable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  in  Scotland. 

3951.  The  words  are  '  the  great  mass.'  It  is  not  applicable  to 
them  ? — Certainly  not. 
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3952.  Will  joii  g^ve  your  reasons  why  it  is  not? — I  was  Roing  to 
ask  ike  precise  V'Uue  of  the  ejrpression  ;  I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  may  be  meant  by  it.'* 

Mr.  Gordon  is  asked  as  to  two  points — 

••  3953.  Suppose  we  take  either  the  virtue  of  sobriety  or  the  vice  of 
inievtperance  ;  generally  speaking,  are  they  test  sober  or  more  w- 
iemperate  than  their  Scotch  neighbours? — My  conviction  is,  founded 
upuu  all  that  1  have  ever  seen  upon  the  subject,  that  the  habits  of  the 
Irish  popuiation,  as  a  whole,  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
habits  and  morals  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded, 

3954.  Are  they  more  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness  than 
the  Scotch  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  so. 

3955  As  to  honesty;  do  you  think  they  are /^  A^me*^  than  the 
very  poor  class  of  the  Scotch  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  less  honest; 
but  the  criminal  statistics,  I  thinks  would  furnish  information  upon 
that  point  with  respect  to  honesty ,  and  1  may  refer  to  Professor 
Alison  once  more  upon  that  subject  as  an  authority." 

As  Mr.  Gordon  refers  with  confidence  to  the  testimony  of 
Professor  Alison,  it  may  be  well  to  state  who  that  gentleman 
is.  William  Pulteny  Alison  occupies  the  very  highest  position 
in  his  native  country  as  a  professional  man,  filling  the  chair 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  holding  the 
distinguished  rank  of  First  Physician  to  Her  Majesty  for 
Scotland.  He  may  be  made  more  popularly  known  to  the 
reader  by  the  mention  of  the  fact  of  his  being  brother  to 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of 
Europe,  It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Gordon  refers  for 
his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  population  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  we  venture  to  think  the  reader  will  receive  it  with 
as  much  respect  as  that  of  the  Paisley  Inspector : — 

''  3956.  What  does  Professor  Alison  say  ? — In  his  pamphlet  read 
at  Belfast,  he  refers  to  the  conduct  of  a  body  of  labourers,  both 
Irish  and  Scotch. 

3957.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  that  passage ;  it  was 
publicly  delivered,  I  beheve,  at  Belfast,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  ? — Yes.  Speaking  of  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal, 
he  says  :  '  It  may  be  very  generally  observed  that  the  natural  result 
of  a  law  inflicting  unnecessary  and  undeserved  steering  on  any  portion 
of  the  community  is,  that  those  people,  and  especially  the  vounger 
people,  learn  systetnatically  (and  among  themselves  boastfully^  to 
evade  it.  Those  against  whom  the  law  is,  will  usually  be  against 
the  law.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  various 
frauds  and  petty  thefts  are  common,  and  that  many  children  are 
early  initiated  into  such  practices,  although  belonging  to  a  class 
(the  Irish  in   Scotland^,  the  working  members  t^f  which  cannot  in 
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general  be  justly  eeud  to  be  either  deficient   in   industry  or  prone   to 
crime.* 

8958.  Do  you  not  look  upon  that  as  a  distinct  contradiction  to 
the  statement  which  I  have  read  to  you  ? — Emphatkallv,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  *  As  this  last  position  may  he  doubted  (says  Dr. 
Alison)  I  give  a  single  example  (and  I  am  assured  by  no  means  a 
singular  one)  of  the  conduct  of  a  large  body  of  Irish  labourers, 
varying  from  370  to  260,  and  associated  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  Scotch  labourers  (the  whole  number  having  varied  from 
630  to  450),  during  four  years  together,  in  executing  the  water  • 
works  lately  constructed  on  the  Pen tl and  Hills,  for  the  supply  of 
the  town  of  Edinburgh.  This  large  body  of  men,  several  miles 
from  any  town,  were  watched  by  a  single  policeman^  who  happened 
to  be  my  tenant ;  and  although  there  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
occasional  quarrels,  and  men  apprehended  for  assaults,  there  were 
only  five  during  the  four  years  accused  of  theft.  In  the  year  1850, 
when  the  number  of  Irish  was  370,'  that  is  the  highest  figure, 
*  there  was  not  a  single  theft  ;  and  after  becoming  a  little  accustomed 
to  these  neighbours^  all  the  inhabitants  even  of  this  retired  and  tfdnly 
peopled  part  of  tlte  country,  felt  perfectly  secure  both  as  to  person  and 
property.* " 

Mr.  Gordon  gives  an  opinion  upon  a  most  essential  portion 
of  Mr.  Brown's  statement : — 

**  3959.  Again,  speaking  in  reference  to  their  indifference  to  every- 
thing which  does  not  directly  minister  to  the  gross  appetites  of 
animal  nature,  may  I  ask  you,  is  the  marriage  tie  held  less  sacred  by 
the  Irish  in  Scotland  than  by  those  of  the  same  class  among  the 
natives? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ;  I  should  say  not  less, 

3960.  You  said  that  you  knew  there  were  a  number  of  Irish  girls 
employed  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  Dundee ;  have  you  any 
means  of  knowing  what  their  general  character  is  ? — Yes ;  without 
having  any  idea,  at  the  time,  that  I  should  be  asked  any  questions 
upon  the  subject,  and  without  having  made  any  special  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  I  have  heard  it  stated  in  Dundee,  with  respect  both  to 
the  girls  and  the  men  employed  Mere,  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
the  magistreUes  to  refer  in  complimentary  terms  to  the  conduct  qf  the 
Irish  t/tere  ;  and  witn  respect  to  the  girls  employed  at  the  factory, 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  indeed  I  may  say  to  know,  so  far  that 
I  cannot  doubt  either  the  means  which  my  informant  had  of  know- 
ing or  his  accuracy  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  conduct  of  the  girls  with 
respect  to  morality  is  most  striking^  and  that  ant  breach  or  the 

LAWS    or   CHASTITY    IS    ALL  BUT    UNKNOWN. 

3961.  Is  it  very  probable  that  they  should  so  much  respect  the 
law  of  chastity,  and  that  the  violations  of  that  law  should  be  so 
infrequent,  if  their  parents  could  be  represented  as  '  insensible  to 
the  value  of  anything  which  does  not  directly  minister  to  the  gross 
appetites  of  animal  nature*  ? — iVb." 

The  subject  is  painfully  but  necessarily  pursued : — 

"  4007.  Amongst  the  unfortunate  utomen  in  Edinburgh,  have  you 
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ever  heard  that  there  9X%  very  few  Iritk  ?— Yes,   I  have  heard  there 
are  very  few  compnraiively. 

4008.  Were  you  ever  told  that  the  total  numher  in  Edinburgh  was 
computed  at  6»000  or  7,000  ?^I  think  a  statement  to  that  effect  was 
made  to  me  by  one  of  the  criminal  officers  ;  several  thousands  ;  but 
I  cannot  state  as  to  the  precise  number. 

4009.  That  was  the  impression  left  upon  your  mind  by  the  state- 
ment ? — That  is  the  impression  which  remains  upon  my  mind. 

40 1 0.  And  is  it  the  impression  upon  your  mind  that  there  are 
very  few  Irish  amongst  them  ? — The  statement  which  I  received  left 
that  impression  upon  me  also,  that  they  were  comparatively  extremely 
few» 

4011.  Therefore  a  statement  of  that  kind  is  quite  contradictory 
of  the  assertion  which  I  have  read  to  you  as  written  by  Mr.  Brown  ? 
— /  should  look  upon  it  as  contradictory  of  a  very  essential  portion  of 
that  statement." 

Another  of  Sir  John  M'NeiU's  official  correspondents  used 
the  complimentary  epithet "  the  scum  of  society/*  as  applicable 
to  the  Irish  in  his  district.  The  following  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Gordon  is  happily  corroborated  by  a  writer  who  never 
dreamed  of  his  words  being  quoted  on  such  an  occasion  : — 

"  4002.  ,Wa8  your  attention  ever  called  to  a  series  of  letters  that 
appeared  in  the  •  Scotsman'  Newspaper ;  did  you  ever  happen  to 
see  that  series  of  letters  {handing  a  document  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes. 

4003.  *  Letters  on  Destitution  and  Vice  in  Edinburgh.  Re- 
printed from  the  '  Scotsman*  Newspaper,  by  Adam  and  Black, 
1850.*  There  is  this  passage,  to  which  alone  1  will  call  your  at- 
tention :  '  Virtues  may  be  &und  in  the  most  unpromising  situations, 
and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor  Irish  o^ 
the  CowgatCy  virtues  will  he  met  with  which  are  not  over-abundant  m 
the  best  society  in  Edinburgh.*  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  exag- 
geration in  reference  to  the  Irish  ? — I  believe  that  virtues  such  ',as 
the  pamphlet  describes  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  such  localities 
amongst  the  poor  as  well  as  amongst  the  rich  ;  I  do  not  see  any  dis- 
tinction. 

4004.  Would  you  say  that  those  who  are  reduced  to  so  miserable 
a  condition  as  to  be  obliged  to  live  in  these  mere  hovels  in  the  Cow- 
gate,  are  the  scum  of  society  f-^It  is  contradictory  of  itself 

4005.  From  yonr  acquaintance  with  the  destitute  poor  of  the 
Irish-born  who  live  in  the  Oowgate,  would  you  say  that  they  are 
amongst  the  scum  of  society  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  I  think  that  the 
description  in  that  letter  is  more  applicable  to  the  character  of  the  Irish 
than  the  other  description." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Craigie,  a  gentleman  of 
rank,  is  more  than  important,  it  is  amusing  :  — 

••  3280.  Mr.  Magmre.]  Would  you  be  inclined  to  say,  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  descendants  of  the  Irish— of  course  your  acqnaint- 
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ance  is  limited  to    certain  dintricts^that  thej  were  the  scum  of 
society  ? — Not  at  all. 

3231.  You  say  that  generally  the  infractions  of  the  peace  arise 
fVom  their  drunken  habits  ? — 1  thinlc  so ;  but,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  cross-breed  between  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  is  the  worst 
doss  of  all ;  the  pure  descendants  either  of  Irish  or  of  Scotch  are 
better  than  the  cross. 

3232.  Then  the  Irish  breed  is  not  much  improved  by  the  Scotch 
cross  f'^I  do  not  think  it  is," 

Now  as  Sir  John  M'Neill  read  the  reports  of  his  ofiBcers 
to  the  Committee,  it  may  be  well  to  know  whether  he  coin- 
cides in  opinion  with  them,  and  believes  them  just.  Sir  John 
takes  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  following  question 
to  set  himself  right  upon  the  matter  : — 

**  3064.  Chairman.'}  Without  adopting  every  opinion  expressed  in 
those  letters,  I  understand  you  to  adopt  the  general  conclusion  of 
them  all? — I  by  no  means  adopt  all  tlie  opirmms  expressed  in  those 
letters  ;  I  do  not  at  all  pretend  to  make  myself  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  our  worthy  inspectors ,  no  doubt  very  sincerely 
on  their  party  out  I  am  very  far  from  concurring  with  them  in  much 
that  thpy  say.  But  on  the  general  question  of  the  expediency  or  in- 
expediency,  nay,  I  go  farther,  the  safety  or  danger  to  Scotland,  of 
retaining  or  abolishing  the  right  of  removal,  I  confess  I  entertain  a 
very  decided  opinion." 

There  is  one  bit  of  evidence  which  bears  so  happily  upon 
the  foregoing  subject  of  enquiry,  that  we  cannot  think  of 
omitting  it.  Though  the  statement  is  made  somewhat  in  com- 
plaint^ it  is  eloquent  in  its  testimony  to  that  filial  love  for 
which  the  Irish  have  been  ever  pre-eminently  distinguished — a 
social  virtue  not  altogether  compatible  with  coarse  sensuality 
and  low  animal  instincts.  It  is  Sir  John  McNeill  who 
speaks. — 

'^Amongst  the  persons  born  in  Ireland  who  have  acquired  a 
settlement  in  Scotland,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  a  class 
of  whom  our  parishes  are  much  inclined  to  complain.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  not  inclined  to  Join  in  that  complamt.  These  persons 
consist  of  the  aged  parents  of  persons  who  have  moved  from  Ireland 
to  Scotland,  who  have  occupied  themselves  industriously  and  settled 
themselves  in  Scotland,  and  who  send  for  their  parents  and  bring  them 
over.  Those  aged  persons  are  maintained  by  their  families  until 
they  have  been  long  enough  in  Scotland  to  entitle  them  to  a  settle- 
ment, and  then  in  most  cases  they  become  chargeable.  *  •  • 
I  do  not  complain  of  it,  because  although  it  throws  what  is  per- 
haps an  undue  burthen  upon  our  parishes,  it  arises  from  a  feeling  so 
natural^  so  proper,  so  good  in  itself,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  following  that  practice. 
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3013.  Sir  R,  FergiufonJ]  Is  there  no  power  in  the  Scotch  law  to 
oblige  the  children  of  such  parents  to  support  them  if  they  are 
able  ? — There  is.  They  are  by  law  bound  to  support  them  if  they 
are  able  ;  but  when  they  are  taken  into  court  to  be  compelled  to  do 
so,  we  find  practically  that  our  judges  are  very  little  disposed  to 
compel  a  labouring  man  with  a  family,  upon  ordinary  wages,  to 
support  his  parents.** 

We  do  not  altogether  rely  upon  the  statements  of  those 
parishes,  which  we  admit  are  "  much  inclined  to  complain/* 
and  shall  require  some  better  proof,  than  their  unsupported 
assertion,  to  believe  that  the  aflfectionate,  honest-hearted  Irish 
labourer  makes  so  noble  an  exertion,  as  this  five  years'  support 
of  a  helpless  parent  of  necessity  involves,  for  the  sole  and 
aim  pie  object  of  placing  that  parent  "  on  the  parish*'  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  The  fair  assumption  is,  that  he  supports  his  aged 
parent  so  long  as  he  is  able ;  and  that  when  he  faUs  to  do  so,  it 
18  his  poverty  and  not  his  will  that  is  to  blame.  Sir  John  is 
asked  tliis  question,  which  is  creditable  to  him  who  puts  it — 

**3019.  Bir  John  TroUope.']  But,  in  your  practical  experience, 
have  not  you  generality  found  that  the  Irish  are  very  much  disposed  to 
take  care  of  ttteir  own  kindred  in  their  old  age  ?— It  is  to  that  alone 
that  you  can  attribute  their  making  the  exertion  which  they  have 
made.  It  is  upon  the  ground  of  their  attachment  to  their  kindred, 
and  the  good  feeling  which  is  evinced  by  their  desire  to  provide  for 
their  parents,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  object.  They  must  main- 
tain them  for  five  years  before  they  can  become  chargeable,  and  that 
implies  a  very  considerable  amount  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  poor  man  ; 
and  if  he  has  love  enough  for  his  parents,  and  attachment  enough  to 
them  to  make  that  exertion  for  five  years,  our  parishes  must  bear  the 
consequences  ;  I  am  not  going  to  complain  of  it." 

So  much  for  the  character  of  a  much  maligned  race.  Liver- 
pool  appears  to  be  in  a  perfect  flutter  of  apprehension  at 
the  bare  idea  of  touching  the  power  of  removal.  It  is  perpetu- 
ally haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  Irish  Famine.  Its  sole  Hi- 
bernian chronology  is  limited  to  the  year  1847 — that  year 
governing  all  its  calculations  with  respect  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  If  you  point  out  to  a  Liverpool  oflicial  a 
brighter  day  opening  upon  this  country,  he  can  only  perceive 
the  dark  night  of  its  calamity.  If  you  direct  his  attention  to 
the  future,  he  directs  your's  to  the  past.  Mr.  Baines's  bill 
filled  the  parochial  mind  of  Liverpool  with  profound  dismay, 
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as  witness  the  petition  to  Parliament  from  the  Select  Vestry, 
given  in  evidence  by  its  Chairman,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Campbeu. 
They  take  care  to  tell  the  House  the  old  story  of  the  Irish 
"rush"  in  1847— 

'*  That  in  1847»  as  often  represented  to  jour  Honourable  House, 
the  pauperism  of  Ireland  was  relieved  at  the  expense  of  LiTerpool 
to  a  very  enormous  extent,  by  the  immigration  of  destitute  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  who  straightway 
applied  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  by  their  crowding  into  tne  low 
lodging-houses  of  the  town,  generated  fever  of  a  malignant  charac- 
ter, which  caused  a  most  cidunitous  increase  of  mortality  in  the 
town,  and  the  deaths  of  several  of  the  medical  and  relieving  officers ; 
47,194  persons  (not  to  mention  many  thousands  whose  relief  it  was 
impossible  to  record  in  the  outset  of  the  crisis)  cost  the  parish  up- 
wards of  70,000^  That  this  enormous  expenditure,  which  was  of  a 
temporary  character,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  permanent  burthen  of 
a  still  more  oppressive  kind,  in  the  operation  of  the  Five  Years*  Re- 
sidence Act,  which  has  increased  the  ordinarv  expenditure  of  the 
parish  by  16,000/.  a  year  in  relief  given  mainly  to  poor  persons  be- 
longing to  Ireland." 

Admitting,  as  we  freely  may,  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
statement  as  to  a  special  and  peculiar  calamity,  we  regardeth 
following  conclusion  and  prayer  as  absurd  and  selfish-^ 

"  That  the  immwration  of  1847  may,  h^  ihe  favour  of  cheap  transit 
and  now  by  the  additional  privilege  of  irremovability,  be  at  any  time 
repealed  with  the  like  calamitous  results  ;  in  short,  the  burthen  of  relief 
to  Irish  paupers  may,  under  such  circumstances,  be  ind^nitefy  trans- 
ferred to  the  cost  of  the  Liverpool  rate-pay  trs,  and  by  numbers  nullify 
the  application  of  the  indoor  labour  test,  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  provisions  of  the  Poor-law.  Your  petitioners, 
therefore,  humbly  pray  that  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  from  its  peculiar 
position,  may  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  any  act  abrogating 
the  compulsory  removal  of  Irish  poor ;  and  your  petitiooers,  as  in 
duty  bound,  will  ever  pray." 

We  shall  soon  deal  with  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  immigration  to  that  complained  of  again  taking  place ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  quote  a  piece  of  evidence  which  is  rather 
calculated  to  strip  the  Liverpool  statements,  with  respect  to  the 
ma^itude  of  the  relief  afforded  to  starving  Ireland,  of  much  of 
their  exaggeration.     The  Eev.  Mr.  Campbell  is  asked : — 

'<  5249.  Mr.  J.  Ball.^  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population     which  is  borne  by  the  Irish  ?— Mr. 
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Ruflhton,  in  bis  time,  stated  it  as  cme-fourlk  ;  mj  impression  is  that 
it  would  be  more  than  tkaL 

6250.  That  bebg  the  case,  you  have  stated  that  the  whole  cost  of 
relief  for  10  years  to  Irish  poor  was  about  124,0001.  ?_Yes. 

5251.  Has  year  attention  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  total 
expenditure  for  relief  daring  that  period  was  about  470,000/.  ? — It 
hms  noi^ 

5252.  That  being  the  case,  the  proportion  of  relief  to  the  Irish 
poor  is  noi  nuUeriaUtf  gretAer  iJkmn  lie  proportion  wkick  ihey  bemr  to  the 
general  population  f —  Very  possibly. 

5253.  Iherefore  the  pauperism  accompanying  the  Irish  labouring 
population  is  only  that  shiU'e  of  pauperism  which  generally  arises 
amongst  the  poorest  classes,  whatever  their  origin  may  be  ? —  Yet ; 
but  then  what  will  it  be  if  the  power  of  removal  is  taken  away  ? 

5254.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  amount  of  relief  which  is  now  given, 
or  has  been  given,  that  creates  the  main  objection  in  your  mind  to 
a  change  of  the  law,  but  your  apprehension  of  a  diffsrent  state  of 
things  if  the  law  were  changed  ? — My  attention  has  not  been  directed 
to  that.     /  have  not  directed  it  to  the  proportions/* 

Coaaidefing  that  the  attraction  of  the  loxurioDS  diet  of 
an  English  Workhouse  is  omnipotent  with  an  Irish  stomach, 
the  foUowing  deliberate  statement  of  Mr.  Evans,  Believing 
Officer,  Liverpool,  is  somewhat  curious — 

«  5977.  Mr.  Maguire.l  There  are  altogether  between  25,000  and 
26,000  in  four  years  ;  would  vou  make  the  same  statement,  with 
reference  to  those  which  you  have  made  as  to  the  number  passed 
within  the  six  months,  namely,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
anxious  and  willing  of  their  own  accord  to  go  over  to  Ireland  f — for 

TBC  LAST  TBRKS  TEARS  DBCIDeBLT. 

5S78.  Then  of  18,000,  or  thereabouts,  within  the  last  three  years, 
the  majoritjf  were  decidedly  anxious  to  go  over  to  Ireland  ? — T^ey 


5370.  And  in  the  ordinarr  meaning  of  the  word  they  were  volun- 
tary removals  ?  — In  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  utord  they  wished 
to  go,  and  asked  to  go, 

6380.  Chairman^  What  class  of  persons  were  they  ? — Men  who 
had  been  in  search  of  employment,  and  women  very  q/ten  with  children, 
but  who  had  been  unsuccessfid  in  this  country  J* 

Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland, 
and  who  has  had  a  lengthened  official  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  England,  is^  to  our  mind,  a  far 
more  reliable  authority  than  a  panic-stricken  board  of  guardians; 
and  Mr.  Power's  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect — 

**  776.  Sir  J.  YoungS^  Do  you  suppose  that  the  amount  which 
might    be  required  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  in  ordinary  times  in 
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Liverpool,  yvould  hear  any  unfair  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hen^ 
derived  from  the  labour  ofthe$e  people  ? — I  haTe  stated  that  I  think 
thej  might  be  relieved,  at  all  events,  with  as  little  expense  as  the 
labouring  poptdathn  in  one  of  our  large  towns  in  Ireland,  but  they  are 
not  80  likely  to  contain  so  great  a  proportion  of  indigent  persons  ;  and 
the  same  accommodation  which  is  necessary  in  the  large  towns  of  Ireland, 
would  he  not  more  than  u)ould  be  necessary  in  Liverpool,  and  I  think  it  is 
fair  that  Liverpool  should  provide  that ;  it  is  not  just  to  the  North 
Dublin  Union  that  they  should  be  removed  there.*' 

The  alarm  of  rate-paying  Liverpool  is  admirably  portrayed 
in  the  evidence  of  the  fiev.  Mr  Campbell,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability,  cannot  avoid  falling  into  small  perplexi- 
ties such  as  the  following  : — 

•'  5223.  Mr.  Ball,"}  You  consider,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  wotdd 
be  a  great  evil  in  Liverpool,  if  the  power  of  removal  were  taken 
away  ? — Yes. 

"5224.  And  you  think  it  just  that  it  should  be  maintained? — I 
think  it  just  that  it  should  be  maintained,  under  proper  restrictions 
to  prevent  hardship  and  inhuman  removals,  I  am  anxious  that  that 
power  should  be  retained  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  terrorem, 
if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  expression,  preventing  anything  like  abuse  ; 

I  AM  HAHDLT  ABLE  TO  8AT  HOW  THAT  ABUSB  SHOULD  BE  PRBTBNTED  ; 

J  trust  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool ;  but  I  think 
that  the  Legislature  should  take  care  that  that  power,  if  retained, 
should  not  be  abused." 

The  law  of  removal  existed  in  1 847  as  well  as  it  does  now  ; 
and  if  our  destitute  poor  wished  to  migrate  from  Ireland  to 
England  this  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do 
now  that  which  it  was  complained  they  did  then.  But 
that  there  is  no  such  class  going  over  at  present,  at  least  to 
Liverpool,  let  the  authoritative  answer  given  by  Mr.  Evans 
attest : — 

'^5324.  Chavrman,'\  Is  there  any  class  of  persons  comine  over,  who 
become  chargeable  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Liverpool  ? — 
Not  at  present.** 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  no  class  of  Irish  now 
coming  over  to  Liverpool  who  become  immediately  chargeable, 
formidable  rows  of  figures  are  paraded  before  the  Committee  to 
prove  that  Liverpool  is  still  inundated  with  Irish  misery  ;  the 
real  truth  being,  that  Liverpool  is  the  port  through  which  the 
valuable  stream  of  Irish  labour — that  labour  which  we  have 
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been  told  by  Englisbmen  is  actually  indispensable  to  their 
inauufactaring  and  agricultural  progress — flows  into  England. 
If  we  are  to  take  for  granted  the  returns  for  1858,  of  the 
number  of  Irish  brought  over  in  that  year,  we  shall  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  less  than  71,353  ''deck  passengers, 
apparently  paupers**  not  only  arrived  in  England,  but  remained 
in  the  country.  Fortunately,  we  are  in  a  position  to  test  the 
value  of  these  valuable  statistics.  The  returns  presented  to 
Parliament,  and  put  in  evidence  before  the  Committee,  were — 

'*  Of  the  Number  of  Irish  Poor  brought  over  Monthly  to  the 
Port  of  Liverpool  from  the  Ooast  of  Ireland  in  each  of  the  last 
Five  Years  ;  distinguishing,  as  far  as  possible,  those  who  remain 
in  this  Country  from  those  who  emigrate  across  the  Seas  :*' 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  return  for  1853  : — 


1853: 

Deck 
Passengers, 
Emigrants, 
Jobbers,  &c. 

Deck 

Passengers, 

apparently 

Paupers, 

Total. 

January     - 
February  - 
March  .    - 
April    .    - 
May      -    - 
June     -    - 
July      -    . 
August  -     - 
September- 
October     - 
November  - 
December  - 

Total  -    - 

5,804 

9,844 

16,863 

19,523 

21,691 

17-814 

13,357 

17,805 

14,353 

13,079 

8,165 

4,001 

1,908 
3,473      J 
3,480 
6,677 
9,229 
24,492 
9,228 
7,117 
2,407 
1,451 
1,029 
862 

7,712 
13,317 
20.343 
26,200 
30,920 
42,306 
22,585 
24,922 
16,760 
14,530 
9,194 
4,863 

162,299 

71,353 

233,652     j 

The  only  question  for  us  to  consider  is — what  became  of 
these  71,353  "  apparent  paupers?"  We  know  the  destiny  of 
the  emigrants,  and  the  brief  nature  of  the  jobbers^  sojourn. 
Perhaps  the  following  authentic  statement  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  foregoing : — 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  Deck  Passengers  from  Dublin  to  Liver- 
pool, and  from  Liyerpool  to  Dublin,  in  each  month  of  the  year 
1853,  by  the  Vessels  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany>— distinguishinfj^  the  number  who  paid  for  their  passage^  from 
the  number  who  did  not. 


Number  of  Deck  Paaaengert 

Number  of  Deck  Passengers  from 

Hoatli. 

lirerpool  to  Dublin. 

Who  paid 

Who  did  not 

Who  paid 

Who  did  not 

for  their 

pay  for  their 

Total. 

for  their 

pay  for  their 

Total. 

1858: 

passage. 

passage. 

passage. 

passage. 

No.1. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4 

January     - 

8,840 

104 

8,944 

2,091 

196 

JS! 

February   - 

e,«6 

185 

7,280 

1,620 

906 

IrS 

March    -    - 

8.678 

829 

9,607 

1,896 

188 

5Si 

April     -    - 

10,686 

88 

10,624 

2,844 

240 

2;584 

May       -    - 

18,865 

268 

14.288 

a;649 

226 

JS2 

Juno     -    - 

21,255 

497 

21,752 

4.409 

246 

^••S 

July      -    - 

10,074 

258 

11,582 

4,910 

288 

6vl9« 

August  -    - 

11,900 

180 

12,680 

10,488 

807 

\y^ 

September - 

8.6n 

— 

8,8n 

16.942 

836 

17,267 

October.   - 

7,087 

268 

7.850 

8,527 

881 

8.868 

Noyember  - 

3,9i60 

— 

8,950 

4,988 

867 

6.856 

December  - 
Total  -   - 

3.881 

5 

2,880 

8,276 

812 

8,688 

108,282 

2,027 

U4^069 

65,085 

8,280 

68,816 

No.  1 Of  the  108,232,  in  this  column,  3,800  paid  in  Athlone,  the 

remainder  in  Dublin 

No.  2. — The  number  in  this  column  are  EmigranU^  and  are  paid 
for  m  London  hy  the  Govemntent  Emi^raHon  Comnumonirs,  and  also 
includes  200  passages  paid  ibr  by  charitable  Institutions. 

No.  4. — The  large  manber  not  paying  from  Liverpool  must 
include  paupers  under  removal. 

Let  U8  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  return  embraces  the  entire 
coast  of  Ireland^  while  the  latter  is  exdasively  confined  to  the 
sailings  Arom  and  back  to  a  single  Irish  port;  and  we  find  that 
65,085  persons,  deck  passengers,  came  back  to  Dublin  by  the 
vessels  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  ^ndpaid 
for  their  own  passages.  Deduct  from  this  number  any  fair  pro- 
portion for  *' jobbers/'  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Necessarily,  this 
— that  the  vast  majority  of  the  71,353  who  entered  the  port 
of  Liverpool  from  all  the  ports  of  Ireland,  returned  by  a  single 
Irish  port — and  that  a  considerable  number  besides  must  have 
returned  by  other  Irish  ports,  such  as  Belfast,  Derry,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Cork. 

The  note  appended  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  is  not  without 
its  significance,  as  it  would  seem  by  it  that  the  object  of  the 
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''  appar^t  paupers'"  in  ooming  to  Liverpool  ia ''  to  nek  employ- 

**  Thxb  Beturn  has  been  compiled  from  the  information  recorded 
in  our  Police-office,  but  its  precise  accuracy  cannot  be  vouched  for, 
and  I  am  informed  by  our  head  constable,  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  many  of  the  persons  who  come  to  liiverpool  intending  to  emi- 
grate>  abandon  that  intention  on  procurmg  empto^^irtenitf^d  that  others 
whose  obfed  ii  to  seek  emphyment  dcUmnne  to  emigrate  on  faiiing  to 
wteet  with  work. 

The  Return*  as  now  made*  however^  contains  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  which  I  am  enabled  to  afford. 

27  April,  1854.      (signed)    John  B,  Lhyd,  Mayor  of  Lirerpool." 

Were  we  not  compelled  to  deal  with  some  remaining  points 
of  great  importance,  we  might  show  that  no  one  of  the  ports  of 
England  is  so  much  benefited  by  its  connection  with  Ireland 
as  Liverpool — through  the  hands  of  whose  shipping  agents, 
brokers,  and  traders  generally,  more  than  a  million  of  money 
has  passed  almost  every  year  since  that  calamitous  period  whose 
bare  remembrance  excites  the  nervous  apprehension  of  its  Se- 
lect Vestry,  and  the  horror  of  its  zealous  officials.  But  we  must 
proceed  with  our  task. 

Even  where  the  statistics  of  Irish  poverty  in  the  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  bona  fide,  they  by  no  means  prove 
any  thing  like  what  they  are  intended  to  prove.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  character  and  descrip- 
tion of  Irish  labour,  which  we  nave  quoted,  can  be  surprised 
when  he  hears  that  there  must  be  much  poverty  and  great  misery 
amongst  those  who  furnish  it.  If  the  human  bein^  were  moulded 
of  the  same  materials  as  a  steam-engine,  and  if  employment 
were  as  fixed  and  certain  as  the  davs  of  the  week,  then  indeed 
we  might  less  often  hear  of  terrible  accidents  and  melancholy 
decay — then  might  we  have  less  frequently  to  sympathise  with  and 
assist  the  involuntary  idle ;  but  the  bones  of  the  very  strongest 
man  are  fragile  and  liable  to  breakage,  and  his  physical  powers 
cannot  for  ever  bear  up  against  hard  work  and  the  varied  in- 
fluences to  which  he  is  exposed;  and  too  many,  besides  those 
whose  only  capital  is  their  labour,  have  bitter  experience  of  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  all  branches 
of  national  industry  are  subject.  Thus  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  wondered  at  in  the  fact,  that  the  poorest  and  most 
laborious  class  in  the  community  are  most  likely  to  impose  the 

Seatest  burden  on  the  parish.     This  point  is  thus  fairly  put  to 
r.  Adamson  :-^ 
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"  4401.  Mr.  BaH.']  Do  not  the  Scotch  in  Glasgow  include  persons 
of  all  classes,  from  the  very  richest  to  the  very  poorest  ?— Of  course 
they  do, 

4402.  Whereas  the  Irish  are,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
exclusively  of  the  poorest  class? — Hie  great  bulk  ofihemu 

4403.  Therefore,  supposing  them  upon  equal  terms  in  other  res- 
pects, is  it  not  to  he  expected  that  the  proportion  of  pauperism  should 
be  greater  amongst  Vie  Irish  than  amongst  the  Scotch  ? — Undoubtedly  ; 
that  is  the  very  thing  which  1  was  pointing  out,  that  the  burden 
which  it  throws  upon  Glasgow  in  respect  of  the  Scotch  poor  we  can 
remedy,  but  if  we  could  not  remove  the  Irish  we  should  have  to  bear  iL*' 

Before  we  consider  the  value  of  the  improvements  suggested 
in  the  law  of  removal  by  those  gentlemen  who  insist  on  retain- 
ing it,  and  endeavour  to  satisfy  our  readers  of  their  inutility  or 
their  danger,  we  must  deal  with  an  accusation  which  has  been 
rather  freely  made  by  English  witnesses — namely,  that  parties 
in  Ireland,  including  Mayors,  Magistrates,  and  Guardians,  have 
entered  into  a  common  conspiracy  throughout  Ireland  to  ship 
their  poor  to  England,  "  removed"  poor  as  well  as  others. 
Mr.  Cleaver,  Clerk  of  the  West  Derby  Guardians,  is  so  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  this  wide-spread  conspiracy,  and  so 
impressed  with  the  enormity  of  its  object,  that  his  only  sug- 
gestion for  the  improvement  of  the  law  is  to  this  eflFect : — 

'<  I  can  see  no  objection  at  all  to  the  present  law  of  removal,  nor 
can  I  offer  any  suggestion  for  its  improvement,  except  that  we  might 
have  some  penalties  imposed  on  parties  who  qffbrd  facilities  for  the  re- 
tum  of  Irish  paupers  ;  if  that  could  be  brought  about  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  thing.** 

The  only  approach  to  an  organized  re-transmission  was  in 
Belfast ;  and  the  ideas  entertained  of  its  magnitude  may  be 
understood  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smythe  : — 

**3491.  Mr.  Maguire]  You  talked  of  a  charitable  association  at 
Belfast,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  from  time  to  time  in 
this  Committee  about  it ;  have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
M'Gee  in  reference  to  that  subject  ? — No. 

3492.  I  suppose  there  was  some  alarm  in  your  mind  at  hearing 
of  this  charitable  association  in  Belfast  ? — No,  there  was  no  alarm 
in  my  mind ;  the  matter  was  brought  under  our  notice  at  the  Board 
of  Supervision,  by  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  these  parties 
having  been  sent  back. 

3493.  I  presume  you  were  under  the  idea  that  this  charitable 
association  bad  the  administration  of  considerable  funds  f — Yes. 

3494.  Would  you  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  entire 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  that  body,  for  the  removal,  or  applied  to 
the  transmission,  of  paupers,  either  in  Ireland,  or  from  Ireland  to 
ftny  other  place,  were,  for  seven  years,  no  more  than  £262? — / 
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should  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  ii  ;  1  think  they  must  manage 
their  funds  extremely  well. 

3495.  And  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  portion  of  those 
fbnds  stUl  remain  in  their  hands? — /should;  the  amount  of  the  sum 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  result  which  was  produced,  which 
was  the  transmission  back  to  Glasgow. 

3496.  By  the  funds,  or  through  the  operations  of  that  society  ? — 
It  was  so  stated  expressly  in  Mr.  Senior's  evidence  ;  it  was  positively 
stated  by  Mr.  Senior  in  a  transcript  from  his  evidence,  which  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Stanley,  that  this  association  had  been 
instrumental  in  sending  15,000  people  from  Belfast  to  their  own 
localities,  and  that  295  persons  had  been  reshipped  from  Belfast  to 
Glasgow. 

8497.  But  beyond  those  295,  have  you  any  proof  that  any  more 
were  sent  by  that  society  ? — No. 

3498.  Hearing  of  these  gigantic  operations,  you  are  rather  amazed 
to  understand  that  the  entire  funds  at  their  disposal  for  an 
object  of  that  kind,  spreading  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
were  j^260  ? — /  am  very  much  amazed," 

Dr.  M'Qee  had  previously  given  a  history  of  the  as- 
sociation, its  objects  and  operations ;  but  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  examination  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
planation : — 

**  2907.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  what 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  was  at  any  time  ? — Tes.  I  will  read  a  re- 
port, dated  6th  January  1849. 

2908.  SirG,  Orey,]  Was  that  when  the  surplus  was  ascertained; 
had  the  immediate  objects  for  which  that  funa  had  been  raised  been 
then  accomplished,  and  was  it  then  ascertained  that  a  certain  surplus 
remained,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  administrators  of 
the  fund? — As  I  stated  before,  the  money  was  raised  for  a 
eeneral  relief  fund  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  generally ;  a  fund 
distinct  from  that  for  our  own  poor.  We  had  no  Government  re- 
lief committee  ;  7>085/.  4s.  4d,  was  the  gross  sum  subscribed  as  a 
general  relief  fund  for  Ireland  exclusive  of  our  soup  kitchen. 

2909.  Mr.  J  Ball.']  Subscribed  in  Belfast?— In  Belfast;  and 
some  gentlemen  not  residing  in  Belfast  subscribed ;  but  I  mean 
Belfast  and  the  vicinity. 

2910.  Sir  R,  Ferguson.]  What  was  the  balance  of  that  in 
January  1849  ? — There  follows  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  the 
various  grants,  amounting  to  6,779/.  \2s,,  and  a  balance  still  re- 
mained of  260/.  6<.  in  1849. 

2914.  Sir  G,  GreyJ]  Dealing  with  the  balance  only,  are  you 
aware  whether  any  portion  of  that  still  remains  ? — There  is  still  some 
balance  remaining* 

2915.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  fresh  payments  have  been  made 
towards  that  fund,  in  order  to  keep  it  alive  for  the  purposes  to  which 
you  have  adverted  ? — Certainly  not  ;  not  a  penny. 

2916.  No  fresh  subscriptions  have  been  received  in  addition  to  the 
surplus  which  existed  in  1849  ?^'N6  fresh  subscriptions. 
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2917.  Sir  A.  Fergmon]  Then  that  260^  hms  lasted  them  the  five 
years  ? — I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee  ;  I  give  thia  from  a 
public  report  made  at  a  meeting. 

2918.  Chmrwum*'}  (s  that  the  only  fund,  so  far  as  you  know^  from 
which  payment  has  been  made  for  these  purposes  of  sendiog  back 
paupers  to  England  or  Scotland  ? — Ye$.** 

Mr.  Crawford,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  is  asked  : — 

^  9080.  CkairmanJ]  Yon  have  spoken  of  their  plotting  back  from 
Dublin  ;  so  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  association,  or  any  com  • 
bination  in  Dublin  tor  the  purpose  of  sending  these  people  back  ? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  combination  i  iuek  a  thing  hot  never  came  to 
my  knowledge  ;  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  in  which  I  have 
seen,  I  think,  the  guardians  svbserilnng  among  them$ehes  !n  order  to 
give  some  money  to  enable  a  party  to  return. 

fOSl.  To  send  him  back  immediately  ? — I  think  some  subscription 
has  been  made  up  m  some  cases  of  peeuUar  hardship ;  I  have  seen  the 
guardians  putting  their  hands  into  their  pookets,  and  making  some 
small  collection  tor  a  party,  but  that  has  been  very  rare. 
^  2032.  For  sending  him  off  immediatelv  back  again  ?<^Yes  ;  they 
did  not  admit  the  party  into  the  workhouse,  but  just  gave  some 
money  uato  his  hand. 

20S3.  And  they  did  that  upon  his  statement,  not  i:^n  any  com- 
munication with  jQnffland  ?— -Yes. 

2034.  Mr.  O,  A.  Hamilton,^  From  the  circumstances^  do  you  con- 
ceive it  at  all  probable  that  the  object  of  making  this  subscription 
was  to  save  the  union  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  person,  or  merelv 
from  humanity,  under  these  circumstances  of  the  case  ?^-I  think  it 
was  humanity  which  was  the  motive." 

Constable  Doross  is  examioed  as  to  the  motive  from  which 
members  of  the  Cork  Board  have  subscribed. — 

*'  1 363.  Mr.  Magtdre.']  Is  not  the  sympathy  of  the  magistrates  very 
frequently  actively  excited  by  the  statements  of  these  poor  ? — It  is  ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  contribute  out  of  their  own  private  funds  to  send 
some  of  those  people  bach ;  since  I  have  been  in  office  they  have  sent 
several  back. 

1364.  Are  there  any  pvbRc funds  by  which  these  people  are  sent 
back  ? — None  whatever, 

1365.  Is  there  any  organised  system  of  re-transmission  ? — iVo. 

1366.  Chairman»'\  You  know  of  none?~Not  that  I  know  of. 

1367.  Mr.  Maguire.l  If  such  existed  in   Cork,   should  you  not 

know  of  it  ?— I  think  that  it  could  not  be  there  without  my  knowledge . 
♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦♦  ♦« 

1372.  Of  your  own  knowledge  do  the  magistrates  ever  send  back 
any  of  those  people  without  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  if 

they  were  sent  back,  thev  could  support  themselves  in  England  ? 

No,  they  would  not  senathem  bach, 

1373.  Would  they  not  consider  it  an  act  of  cruelty,  in  fletct,  to  send 
them  back  l^^They  would ;  they  have  of^en  spoken  of  the  sufferings 
which  they  undergo  on  the  passage. 
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1374.  These  people  are  80  anzioitB  to  get  back  that  they  are  quite 
willing  to  undergo  the  sufferings  again  ? — They  are/* 

Mr.  Jameson^  a  member  of  the  Cork  Boards  is  quite  compe- 
tent to  speak  for  his  brother  guardians,  and  his  testimony  is 
conclusive  :— 

**  1214.  Mr.  Magitire,!  U  it  only  in  ejrtreme  cases  that  the 
goardiaDS  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  to  provide  for  the 
re-transmissSon  of  those  parties  ? — I  hare  said  that  it  has  taken  place 
an  five  or  six  cases. 

1216.  Do  the  g^nardians  suhseribe  more  Arom  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
exdted  by  the  facts  of  the  oases  as  stated  br  the  paupers,  than  flrom 
a  desire  to  relieve  the  union  of  the  burthen  of  their  support?— 
Decidedly  from  a  feeling  of  sympathy. 

1216.  And  a  aesire  to  forward  the  helpless  members  of  fiMniKes 
to  those  who  would  be  most  able  to  protect  them  ? — Decidedly,  and 
no  other  feeling  tohatsoever.** 

If  corroboration  were  necessary,  it  is  had  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  who  had 
been  previously  Master  of  the  Cork  Workhouse  :— 

*«  5628.  Mr.  Maguire.']  With  reference  to  the  Cork  Board  of 
Guardians,  whenever  any  of  its  members  combined  in  a  private 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  sending  over  a  person,  are  you  not  in 
a  position  to  say  that  their  motives  were  apparent  from  their 
language  ? — Yes. 

5629.  In  all  cases  whenever  there  has  been  a  collection  made, 
were  not  the  circumstances  closely  investigated  by  the  gentlemen  who 
did  subscribe  ?-^Te8, 1  think  so. 

5680.  Are  you  not  in  a  position  to  say,  as  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  that  it  was  from  motives  of  humanity^  and  not  f^om  the  mere 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  pauper,  that  those  gentlemen  did  subscribe  to 
send  him  to  anv  other  country  ? — I  do  not  say  it  loas  from  a  selfish 
motire ;  I  myself  think  it  was  from  motives  of  humanity  that  they  did  it ; 
I  have  myself  subscribed,  and  I  know  that  my  oum  motives  were  those 
of  humanity. 

Mr.  Cleaver,  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  might  deem  a 
transgression  of  this  kind  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Attorney 
General ;  but  we  may  hope  that  the  same  Becording  Angd 
who  blotted  out  the  venial  error  of  mine  Uncle  Ta6y,  may 
display  a  similar  leniency  to  a  kindred  iniquity.  So  Ion] 
as  the  poor  are  liable  to  be  torn  from  the  country  in  whi4 
they  have  formed  new  ties,  and  so  long  as  such  hardships  are 
inflicted  upon  them  as  those  which  the  law  now  permits,  so 
long  will  were  be  found  men  fallible  enough  to  sin  against 
parish  propriety. 

Now  as  to  the  improvements  suggested,  supposing  the 
power   of   removing  the  IriiA  to   be  retained.     Sir  John 
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M'Neill,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sapervision,  would  thus 
araeiid  the  law  : — 

*'  Id  the  first  place,  we  should  hare  made  it  imperative  in  removing 
a  pauper  hj  warrant,  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  a  responsible 
removing  officer  ;  by  a  man  responsible  for  his  proper  treatment,  who 
should  deliver  him  at  the  union  workhouse  of  tne  locality  to  which  he 
belonged.  I  should  have  objected  to  remove  him  to  what  he  stated 
was  his  native  place.  /  $k<mld  have  required  kit  removal  to  the  work- 
house of  the  union  in  which  that  place  was  situated;  and  I  should  have 
asked  for  authorilgr  to  demand  of  the  officers  of  that  workhouse  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  pauper's  havmg  been  received,  I  should 
desire  that  it  should  be  required  of  the  persons  receiving  the 
pauper  to  have  him  examined  by  the  medical  officer  on  his 
arrival,  and  that  he  should  state  whether  or  not  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  were  indications  of  the  pauper's  having  suffered  in  his 
health  from  removal,  having  been  improperly  removed  as  regarded 
his  health.  I  would  desire  also  power  require  of  our  inspectorss 
before  removing  a  pauper,  to  give  to  a  union  in  England  or  in 
Ireland  the  same  notice  that  is  eiven  to  a  parish  in  Scotland.  I 
would  require  them  to  state  in  the  notice  the  day  on  which  they 
intended  to  remove  the  pauper,  giving  a  reasonable  interval  for 
objection  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  interposition  of  the  parties  to 
whom  the  paupasr  was  to  be  removed,  to  suspend  the  removal  by  an 
action  at  law,  if  they  thought  proper  to  apply  for  an  interdict 
against  the  removal.  I  would  then  require  tne  inspector  to  state 
the  time  of  removal  and  the  expected  or  anticipated  time  of  arrival, 
and  I  would  make  it  imperative  upon  the  officers  of  the  union  work^ 
house  where  the  pauper  was  delivered,  to  be  prepared  to  receive  him 
at  that  time,  and  to  subject  him  immediately  to  medical  examination, 
and  to  let  the  removing  officer  return  with  his  certificate  of  the 
pauper's  having  been  delivered  in  good  condition ;  that  is  to  sa^, 
delivered  in  such  a  condition  that  there  was  no  indication  of  his 
having  suffered  from  having  been  improperly  removed." 

Admitting  the  humanity  of  some  of  these  proposed  reforms, 
the  main  and  leading  suggestion  is — that  the  Irish  pauper 
should  be  removed,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  or  some  other 
person^s  evidence,  to  the  union  of  his  alleged  birth*place, 
whose  ofBcers  should  give  a  receipt  for  his  body^  and  whose 
guardians  should  have  the  valuable  privilege  of  fighting  a 
splendid  legal  battle,  at  long  range,  either  with  the  Scotch 

r'sh  removing  him,  or  the  magistrates  by  whose  decision 
is  removed.  The  scheme  has  something  plausible  in  it, 
for  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  the  Korth  Dublin  Board,  suggests  a 
like  improvement,  as  an  alternative — that  is,  in  case  the  law  is 
sternly  retained ;  but  he  is  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive 
the  danger  which  would  necessarily  result  from  its  being 
carried  into  execution.     He  is  asked  : — 
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'*  1660.  Chairman,']  Are  there  any  alterations  in  the  present  law 
^'hich  you  are  prepared  yourself  to  suggest  to  the  Committee,  as 
expedient  for  them  to  recommend  ? — it  appears  to  me  that,  if  the 
present  law  is  to  be  continued,  it  would  be  but  justice  to  the  rate* 
payers  of  Dublin,  and  particularly  the  ports  where  people  are  sent 
to,  that  some  person  should  be  sent  over  in  charge,  and  that  that 
person  in  charge  should  deliver  those  people  to  the  unhn  to  which  they 
belong  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  conceal  from  the  Committee  that  I 
think  svch  a  course  wouid  not  only  be  attended  with  an  enortnout  ex- 
pense  to  English  ratepayers,  but  also,  I  think,  it  wouid  be  defeated 
very  frequently  indeed,  because  in  Ireland,  where  people  are  sent 
over  to  various  parts,  in  particular  districts,  the  same  name  prevails 
very  much,  and  they  might  take  a  party  over  to  a  particular  place 
and  nobody  might  know  anything  at  all  about  him.  The  registry  of 
births  I  believe  is  rather  deficient  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  I 
think  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  proof  of  a 
person* s  birth,  provided  b6  had  been  out  of  the  place  for  a  Ion?  time, 
and  it  appears  to   me  that  there  would  be  very  great  diffictUties  in 

f  roving  the  place  to  which  a  party  ought  to  be  sent;  it  would  involve, 
think,  mare  expense  than  the  thing  would  be  worth  while,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  think  it  would  he  far  better  to  do  away  with  the 
system  altogether,  and  to  relieve  a  poor  destitute  person  wherever  he 
is  found  destitute. 

1661.  Would  you  have  no  removals  at  all  then  from  England? — 
None. 

1664.  Would  it  be  any  improvement  on  the  existing  law  that 
parties  removed  from  England  or  Wales  should  be  sent  over  with 
the  depositions  which  were  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  be 
sent  to  the  nearest  port  as  at  present,  and  that  then  the  authorities 
of  that  port  should  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  cases,  and 
be  permitted  to  send  the  paupers  on  to  the  parish  or  union  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  charge  the  expenses  of  such  removal  on  the 
parish  or  union  to  which  the  parties  might  belong  ? — I  think  that 
that  would  certainly  be  a  verj  much  more  equitable  mode  than 
exists  at  present,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  still  the  authorities 
of  those  Irish  ports  wauldfind  a  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  a  party 
had  a  right  to  relief  in  any  union  in  Ireland;  that  is  to  say,  in  those 
cases,  of  which  there  are  many,  where  people  have  pcused  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  in  England,  and  where  their  friends  have  all  dis- 
persed and  have  emigrated,  or  something  or  another,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  such  a  personU  cltargeability  upon  any 
One  union  ;  but  of  course  in  many  cases,  it  could  be  done,  no  doubt.*' 

The  proposition  is  put  to  Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commissioner, 
whose  answer  is  most  important : — 

"701.  Mr.  C.  Bruce.']  Do  not  you  think  that  the  iigustice  to 
the  port  might  be  remedied  with  great  justice  if  the  pauper  were 
sent  on  to  ^  parish  of  birth,  which  is  really  chargeable,  as  we  are 
in  Scotland,  to  gire  reuef  to  a  destitute  pauper  ? — Yes. 
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702.  Would  not  that  be  rwj  easily  applied  to  Ireland  ? — It  might 
be  very  easily  applied  to  Ireland ;  hut  you  would  then  have  a  law  of 
sHtlernetU  and  remonaL  It  would  practically  be  a  law  of  settlement 
by  birth,  and  the  fcrt  authorities  would  remove.  There  must  be  the 
means  cf  redress  if  it  is  wrong  ;  there  must  be  the  power  of  appeal, 
and  we  should  have  a  system  of  removal  and  settlement  with  Uitjgation 
established,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  in  Ireland  t  and  it 
would  interfere  very  much  with  our  general  rule,  which  we  are  very 
anxious  to  support  and  to  keep  strict*  namely,  that  a  person  is  relief' 
able  and  chargeable  wherever  he  becomes  destitute.  That  is  the  sort 
of  objection  which  occurs  to  me  against  that  remedy." 

That  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be  obviated  by  copies  of  depo- 
sitions and  notices,  even  Mr.  Dore,  Assistant  Overseer,  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  seems  to  be  of  opinion : — 

^*745d.  Chairman.']  There  is  one  point  in  which,  at  present, 
you  are  aware  that  the  practice  in  deafmg  with  an  English  pauper 
is  different  from  that  in  dealing  with  an  Irish  or  Scotch  pauper, 
as  to  giving  notice  to  the  parlies  to  whom  he  is  going,  that  he  is 
about  to  be  removed  ? — Yes. 

7454.  What  do  you  say  about  that;  would  it  be  practicable? — 
/  think  not  J  the  distance  is  so  great,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  very 
great  to  search  out  the  settlement  in  Ireland,** 

Mr.  Dore  gives  a  more  detailed  reply  to  the  following 
question : — 

7481.  <<  Sir  R.  Derguson.']  Would  there  beany  difficulty  in 
•ending  a  copy  of  the  deooeittons  previously  to  the  union  to  which 
these  persons  say  that  tney  belong  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  give  them 
notioe  that  sueh  a  family  claims  to  belong  to  tfaem  ?^— The  only 
difficulty  I  866  i$  the  expense  ami  titration  to  which  it  might  lead* 
We  are  obliged  to  take  the  statements  of  these  persons,  without  any 
inquiry  ms  to  where  they  were  bom;  U  is  not  pomble  to  be  within  our 
knowledg  ewhere  they  were  bom  ;  we  are  obliged  to  take  their  states 
ments  without  making  any  inqukeif.  That  is  not  the  case  with  an 
English  panper ;  we  can  get  his  statemoit  oorroborated  by  other 
evMHnce." 

That  the  Sootch  member  who  asks  the  following  questions 
of  Mr.  Tnbbs,  the  Marylebone  officer,  sees  no  diffculty  what- 
ever in  compelling  the  Guardians  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  or  Cork, 
to  make  out  the  birth-place  of  a  Monaghan,  Wexford,  or 
Kerry  pauper,  is  perfectly  clear ;  not  so  however  Mr.  Tubbs, 
who  declines  giving  any  decided  oninion  upon  the  point,  and 
wisely  intimat^  the  possibility  of  tnere  being  a  different  idea 
to  to  its  justice  at  both  sides  of  the  Channel : — 

"7225.  Mr.  ArMbald  Hms^']  Do  not  you  tktnk  that  if  soch  a 
law  passed,  the  moment  an  Iriabman  was  sent  to  any  place  in  Ireland, 
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he  should  be  maintained  by  the  nort  to  which  ke  wot  tnt  till  iheif 
foond  out  they  pariah  to  wbioh  he  belonged  ? — ^I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  state. 

7226.  He  being  amonest  his  own  countrymen,  the^  knowing  the 
habits  of  the  people^  and  b^ng  better  accpiainted  with  the  process 
by  which  the  parish  could  be  correctly  ascertained,  do  not  you 
think  that  bypkcing  ihe  onus  ofJSndhs  the  parish  upon  ihejirst  and 
nearest  port  in  Ireland^  it  would  be  wbest  mods  of  providing  for 
the  transmission  of  the  pauper  1^-^The  BngftMh  wtkm  might  consider 
so,  but  I  think  the  Irishman  would  d\fer  very  widefy, 

7227.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  it  the  most  just  way? — I  am  not  • 
in  a  position  to  say." 

The  grand  basis  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  consbts  of  two  prin- 
cipies— Hhat  de8titatk)n  gires  an  indefeasible  right  to  relief ; 
and  that  whererer  the  destitution  occurs,  there  it  should  be 
relieved.  There  is  no  law  of  settlement  in  Ireland,  and  yet 
the  Irish  law  has  been  submitted  to  the  severest  tests, 
and  has  stood  ttie  trial  successfully.  Mr.  Power  is  a  high 
authority  upon  this  point : — 

'*  780.  Mr.  BalLI  It  has  been  found  possible  to  work  the  poor 
law  at  a  time  when  the  relief  given  was  very  considerable  indeed, 
without  any  provisions  for  removing  the  poor  ? — Yet;  it  hat  worked, 
on  the  whole,  I  think,  weH,  with  very  little  impediment  or  objection  on 
that  score, 

781.  And  you  would  r^ard  a^  syttem  qf  removal  of  the  poor  in 
Irekmd  as  likely  to  injure  Uie  operation  of  a  law  which  has  worked 
well  upon  the  whole  ? — Yes  ;  /  think  it  would  impede  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  reRefqfthepoor, 

813.  Mr.  Maeuire.']  Do  you  net  believe  that  the  necessary  open^ 
tion  of  such  a  law  would  give  rise  to  a  good  dieal  of  jealousy  and 
litigation,  which  would  interfere  with  the  beneficial  operation  of 
the  law  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  introduce  a  tetllement  m 
Ireland:* 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  thus  speaks  of  the  Irish 
system : — 

*<The  Irish  Poor-law  system  is,  in  my  opinkyn,  mi  tidmirdble 
system.  It  wotkt  with  great  ease,  now  that  it  is  merely  cfetlled  upon  ta 
meet  the  ordinary  pauperism  of  the  country,  and  has  not  imposed 
Upon  it  a  task,  which  it  was  never  calculated  to  MSA,  namely,  the 
meeting  a  famine  and  a  pestilence.  The  rates  in  the  union  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  I  believe  I  can  say  the  «ame  with  respect 
to  a  very  large  number  of  the  unions  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  are 
gradually  decreasing  ;  and  certainly  I  fee)  that  in  my  district  the 
poor-law  taxation  is  becoming  so  moderate  as  to  make  me  think 
that  if  a  system  rimilar  to  ours  was  adopted  in  England,  the 
expenditure  for  poor  relief  ^ould  £miniA  in  an  equal  proportten*" 
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Mr.  Lindsay  bears  testimony  to  the  good  feeling  existing 
between  the  Irish  anions,  and  gives  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  introducing  a  law  of  settlement  into  Ireland  : — 

**  1737-  Mr*  Magtdre,]  I  was  particularly  Btruck  with  an  answer 
which  you  gare  to  this  effect,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  com- 
municate between  one  Irish  Board  and  another  for  the  purpose 
either  of  explanation  or  redress, — is  that  the  fact  at  the  present 
moment? — i  understood  the  question  put  to  me  to  be  about  any 
poor  people  that  might  belong  to  another  union,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

J  738.  Generally  speaking,  in  fact,  there  is  a  most  friendfy  feeUng 
between  the  different  unions  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  ? — Fery 
much  so  indeed, 

1739.  There  is  no  litigation  between  them^ — Not  the  slightest  tliai 
I  know  of, 

1740.  If  a  Law  of  Settlement  were  established  in  the  country, 
would  not  it  give  rise  to  litigation  in  Ireland,  as  it  has  given  rise  to 
litigation  in  England  ? — I  think  so. 

1741.  And  you  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  good  feeling 
which  at  present  exists  done  away,  as  it  would  be  "i-^Very  sorrif 
indeed:* 

Were  it  necessary,  we  might  multiply  testimony  in  proof 
of  the  evils  which  questions  of  disputed  settlement  entail 
upon  parishes  iu  England  and  Scotland — how  there  are  whole 
libraries  consisting  of  decisions,  made  and  unmade,  established 
and  reversed,  and  how  the  worst  possible  feeling  is  engendered 
by  these  contemptible  bat  costly  squabbles;  but  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  mere  glimpse,  which  we  venture  to 
anticipate  will  be  quite  sufiScient  for  those  who  love  peace  and 
economy,  and  who  have  no  peculiar  taste  for  that  profitless 
diversion,  throwing  away  good  money  after  bad. 

One  witness  will  suffice  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Gordon  : — 

*'  3699.  Sir  J.  Yowng,']  Supposing  the  law  gives  the  power  to  re- 
cover, can  it  be  set  in  motion  without  costs,  or  liability  to  costs,  on 
the  part  of  the  party  complaining  ? — Certainly  not  ;  they  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  engage  in  the  Utigaiion.  Questions  of  settlement 
as  between  parish  and  parish  in  Scotland  are  a  very  fertile  source  qf 
lUigatian  ;  in  fact,  the  consideration  arising  from  that  has  been  one 
circumstance,  which  has  almost  forced,  I  may  say,  upon  several  per* 
sons  who  have  watched  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  question,  how 
far  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  repeal  the  law  of  settlement,  with  the 

view  of  getting  rid  of  all  those  questions. 

•  •*•  ••  ••* 

4641.  Mr*  Magmre.'l  Tou  say  that  the  question  of  settlement  i« 
very  easily  decided ;  would  you  be  astonished  to  hear  that  there 
were  1,100  or  1,200  cases  of  disputed  settlement  last  year  in 
ScotUnd  ? — /  should  not  be  surprised  atalL** 
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Mr.  Power  is  asked : 

**  782.  Mr.  Bali.']  With  refcrenoe  to  any  possible  amendmeDt  in 
the  system  of  appeals,  would  the  common  expense  on  appeals  be  very 
heavy  ?— As  regards  the  appeals  between  England  and  Ireland,  the 
proposition  put  to  me  of  Riving  notice  before  the  removal  would 
materiallv  diminish  the  risk  of  that. 

783.  ^ut  an  Irish  Board  of  Guardians  could  not  protect  them- 
selves against  a  possible  illegal  removal,  wiUtout  either  employing  a 
person  in  England,  or  sending  a  person  from  Ireland  to  England,  to 
make  inquirks  and  to  examine  into  the  case  f — JVb,  they  could  not. 

784.  Would  not  that  cause  a  very  considerable  expense  ?— It  would 
cause  expense." 

Now  the  "  notice  before  removal^'  is  required  by  law  to  be 
given,  and  is  given,  by  the  parish  removing  to  the  parish  re- 
moved to ;  and  yet  the  cost  of  a  parish  appeal  has  reached 
the  enormoas  sum  here  stated  by  Mr.  Lumley,  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board  :  — 

**  288.  Mr.  AfaguireJ]  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  litigation  between 
two  parishes  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  one  pauper  costing 
100/.  ? — Certainly.  I  have  had  occasion  to  have  bills  relative  to 
parish  appeals  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  costs  have  beenyar 
more  than  100/. 

289.  What  were  they  ? — At  this  moment,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me,  I  can  remember  a  case  in  which  the  costs  were  350/," 

The  Irish  must  be  a  far  more  litigious  race  than  they  have 
been  represented  to  be,  if  they  ambition  the  glory  of  defending  a 
mess  of  porridge  at  so  splencud  a  cost  as  350^. 

It  was  admitted  by  some  of  the  English  witnesses  that 
considerable  hardship  must  be  inflicted  on  the  poor  by  their 
being  sent  across  the  Channel  in  the  winter  months ;  but  when 
one  of  those  candid  witnesses  (Mr.  T.  Evans)  was  asked, 
whether  the  adoption  of  a  rule  of  not  sending  them  oyer  in 
the  winter  season  would  not  be  an  effectual  cure  of  the  evil  ? 
his  answer  was  — ''  Yes,  that  would  be  an  effectual  cure  for 
winter,  bu6  we  could  not  submit  to  that  at  all" 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  neither  an  English  nor  a  Scotoli 
parish  would  voluntarily  submit  to  suiSer  the  slightest 
inconvenience  out  of  sympathy  or  compassion  for  the  Irish- 
born  poor,  still  we  are  satisfiea  that,  in  adhering  to  the  law  of 
removal,  they  entail  on  themselves  an  evil  of  great  magnitude, 
namely,  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of  malignant  dis- 
ease. 

<*  6440.  Mr.  Magmre.^  Dr.  Alison  has  sUted,  that  the  threat  of 
65 
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removal  operates  injuriously^  inasmuch  as  p^ple  who  are  sick  are 
afraid  to  appfy  for  relief,  and  thai  fever  is  generated  in  those  poor 
localities  ;  That  applies  to  Scotland  ;  but  might  not  the  same  apply 
to  any  large  town  in  England? — Yes;  and  I  mention  that  in  refer- 
ence to  what  was  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  they  have  had 
fever  in  Mnnchetter  ever  since  1847|  tohen  the  power  of  removal  was 
extensively  applied,  and  a  great  many  people,  rather  than  he  removed, 
remained  in  wretchedness,  and  disease  was  generated,  which  would  not 
othendfise  haw  been  the  case," 

Having  thos  stated,  with  as  much  fulness  as  our  space  would 
lairly  admit  of;,  the  nature  of  the  law,  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
administered,  the  hardships  which  are  necessarily  consequent 
upon  its  operations,  the  serious  evils  which  it  inflicts  on  the 
individual  and  the  community,  the  inestimable  value  of 
that  labour  which  it  tends  to  fetter  and  restrict,  and  the  im- 
practicable and  dangerous  character  of  the  amendments  sug- 
gested  with  a  view  to  its  improvement — we  now  come  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  it  may  be  safely  repealed. 

Mr.  Pashley,  a  witness  as  impartial  as  intelligent,  thus  empha- 
tically declares  his  belief  in  the  perfect  safety  as  well  as 
justice  of  doing  away  with  the  power  of  removing  Irish  poor  : — 

"  6393.  Chairman,'}  With  respect  to  the  8th  and  9th  Victoria,  the 
present  law,  I  asked  you  before  whether  you  had  formed  an  opinion  as 
to  how  far  it  was  practicable  and  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  power 
of  removal  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done  away  with,  with  perfect  safety, 
and  I  think  if  there  had  been  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  it 
had  now  been  proposed  to  remove  the  Irish,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  two  countries,  the  proposition  would  have  been  scouted  through* 
out  the  whole  cowntry  by  wery  person  whose  opinion  was  worth  listening 
to,  1  know  it  is  very  different  when  y4>u  have  the  thing  existing,  ana 
a  parish  officer  has  been  a^ked  to  deal  with  the  Irish  in  a  certain  way ; 
he  looks  upon  doing  away  with  removal  as  a  thing  which  would  shake 
the  foundation  of  ihe  system,  I  think,  myself,  that  it  may  he  abolished 
with  perfect  safety,  and  that  the  alterations  in  the  law  which  would 
be  needed  on  its  abolition  are  obvious  and  sisqsle ;  but  some  would 
be  needed,  no  doubt. 

6394.  Your  original  view,  I  think,  was  not  quite  consistent  with 
this,  as  expressed  in  your  work  on  Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws? — I 
was  there  dealing  with  the  removal  of  the  English  poor.  I  had  not 
attended  specially  to  the  question  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  therefore  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  about  it.  I  however,  thought  it  neces- 
sary just  to  sav  a  word  in  passing,  and  I  said  in  an  obiter,  '  The 
removal  of  the  Irish  may  be  retained.*  Now,  although  i  proposed 
to  abolish  entirely  the  law  of  settlement  and  the  removal  of  the 
English  poor,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great  matter  of 
convenience  in  certain  cases,  I  knew  that  there  was  generally  a  ten- 
dency to  oppose  it ;  that  the  great  benefit  of  it  would  be  felt  in  the 
agricuhurm  districts  in  t^e  first  instance ;  and  theirelbre  from  a  wish 
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BA^io  defA  with  the  two  quMtioiiA,  aod  ^hinkiiM;  thM  the  IrUh  re* 
movals  might  be  retaiaed  at  all  evonta,  I  imide  the  ohservation  that 
they  migpht  be  retained.  My  attestion  was  very  earnestly  eaUed  to 
the  matter  hy  Lord  Mooteogle  in  a  letter  of  great  length  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  one  or  two  other  persons^and  I  at  oii^,  upon  certain  facts 
being  drawn  to  my  attention,  thought  that  /  was  clearly  wrong,  and 
immediately  said  so.  Dr.  Allison's  pamphlet,  on  drawing  my  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  established  this  eonduswn  in  my  own  mad^  that 
every  arfiumeiU,  or  nearly  so^  which  applies  to  the  question  of  removing 
the  English  poor^  applies  also  to  the  question  of  removing  the  Irish,  It 
is  reasoning  about  what  a  good  many  people  think  is  now  established 
by  the  different  inquiries  which  have  been  made  upon  the  subject, 
tiat  you  ought  not  to  do  away  with  the  removal  of  the  English  poor 
without  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  ought  not  to  remove 
the  Irish.  J  may  mention  the  ground  which  is  taken  by  Adam  Smith, 
aad  which  is  generally  referred  to  in  discussing  this  question  of 
vemovingthe  poor, that  it  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  to  remove  a  man 
from  a  place  where  he  is  desirous  of  exercising  bis  industry  and  comes 
to  exercise  it,  and  where  be  may  have  exercised  it  for  half  his  Hfe  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  it  possible,  on  the  ground  of  justice,  to  distinguish 
between  the  one  case  and  the  other.  At  all  events  it  would  be  at  least 
as  just,  if  yoo  carried  out  that  principle,  to  put  a  Weinman  under  the 
same  taw  as  an  Irishman,  and  to  draw  a  line  round  Wales,  and  say  thai 
you  would  remove  every  Welshman  to  Wales,  although  you  abolished  the 
law,  as  to  the  remoml  of  the  English  poor.** 

Mr.  Pashley  justly  considers  that  there  fu*e  causes  in  operation 
in  Ireland  which  must  necessarily  tend  to  absorb  a  greater 
amount  of  labour,  and  compel  those  who  require  that  labour  to 
remunerate  it  more  liberally  than  they  have  done  hitherto  : — 

"  6343.  Mr.  Maguire,]  You  are  of  osjiiuoji  that  the  rate  of  wages 
will  steadily  improve  in  Ireland ;  does  the  operation  of  the  encumber- 
ed Estates  Act  enter  into  your  calculation? — Most  undoubtedly, 
anything  which  tends  to  the  better  administration  of  property, 
must  tend  to  the  diminution  of  pauperism.  Tou  have  in  Ireiana  such 
a  total  want  of  property,  and  such  an  immense  number  of  people, 
that  you  have  an  exaggeration  of  the  evils  which  exist  in  very  many 
other  countries. 

6438.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  change  of  jaroperty  to  the 
amount  of  £13,000,000  from  the  hands  of  encumbered  proprietors 
to  those  of  unencumbered  persons,  must  have  a  great  effect  upon 
employment? — Certainly  ;  I  not  only  think  so,  but  I  think  that  it  is  an 
opimon  in  which  every  person  who  has  cowadered  seriously  the  main 
principles  on  which  the  welfare  of  society  depends,  and  of  political 
economy,  must  fully  concur  there  can  be  no  doubt  altout  it. 

64S9.  Considering  how  long  the  farmers  of  Ireland  have  adhered 
to  their  practice  of  giving  their  labourers  such  very  miserabie  wages 
as  6rf.  a  day,  are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  increase  ^f  those  wages  to^s, 
a  week,  as  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
indicates  such  a  change  as  woulfl  give  rise  to  very  great  hope  for 
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the  ftiture  ? — /  think  so  ;  and  that  arise*  in  pari  from  what  you  have 
just  mentioned,  and  in  pajrtfrom  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
labour  population.  There  is  a  smaller  number  of  hands  to  find  work 
for  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  getting 
a  labourer,  and  he  must  be  paid." 

This  increase  in  the  rate  of  Irish  wages  is  regarded  by 
Englishmen  with  very  just  disdain,  though  they  unwisely 
overlook  its  importance  as  an  indication  of  a  better  state  of 
things  for  the  future.  It  is  in  somewhat  of  this  spirit  that 
the  Eari  of  Donoughmore  is  asked  : — 

•*  2300.  Sir  G.  Grey,'\  While  that  comparatively  low  rate  of  wages 
remains  in  a  large  district  of  Ireland,  do  you  think  that  there  will  be 
still  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  able-bodied  poor  to  come  toEngland  for 
employment  ?— /  think  not ;  I  think  that  the  whole  aspirations  of  the 
people  are  turned  towards  America,  and  that  they  come  to  England 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a  temporary  expedient  only.*' 

If  the  able-bodied  poor  of  Ireland  are  not  likely  to  go 
in  any  great  numbers  to  England  for  employment,  it  is  less  likely 
that  any  number  of  Irish  poor  will  go  there  for  workhouse 
relief;  and  yet  this  is  the  deep-rooted  apprehension  which 
possesses  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the  parish  authorities  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  With  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  this 
apprehension,  his  Lordship  is  asked  : — 

"2327.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
country,  that  it  is  probable  that  any  large  number  of  persons  will  go 
from  Ireland  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  begging  ? — Certainly 
not ;  the  object  with  which  they  go  is  uniformly,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  that  of  obtaininj?  employment ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that,  when  the  wages  of  an  able-bodied  man  are  so  much 
higher  in  England  than  they  are  in  the  part  of  Ireland  in  which  I 
live,  they  should  so  for  employment.  As  to  going  for  begging,  I 
utterly  disbelieve  it.  Persons  may  have  gone  for  begging  in  the 
time  of  the  famine,  when  the  whole  country  was  disorganised  ;  but 
I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  a  person  going  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  begging.** 

Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commissioner  : — 

**  677*  Mr.  Maguire.l  Taking  all  those  circumstances  into  con~ 
sideration,  putting  yourself  in  the  position  of  an  EngUshman,  do  you 
think  there  is  really  any  danger  of  a  further  influx  of  Irish  paupers 
into  this  country  ? — /  should  not  fear  ant/ inconvenience  from  it  at  all 
if  I  was  a  ratepayer  at  Liverpool." 

Mr.  Crawford,  Poor  Law  Inspector : — 

*'  2089.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  st  ate  of  the  country,  should 
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you  dread  any  inflax  of  Irsh  paupers  into  this  country  in  future  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  decidedly ;  certainly  not  from  the  part  of  Ireland 
with  which   I  am  connected.** 

Mr.  Barrington,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Limerick  Union  : — 

**  2561.  Mr.  Mi^uire,]  Will  you  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  an 
English  ratepayer,  and  give  a  conscientious  answer  to  the  Committee ; 
if  the  law  or  removal  were  done  away  with,  would  you  have  any  fear, 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  there  would  be  a  large 
number  of  Irish  poor  going  over  to  England  ? — No/ear  whatever  ;  / 
am  quite  satisfied  there  would  not  be ;  if  they  were  able  to  leave  the 
country  at  ally  it  is  not  to  England  that  they  would  go,** 

Mr.  Power  thinks  that  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  vagrancy,  and  the  application  of  the  workhouse  test, 
would  be  a  sufficient  protection.  With  reference  to  the 
former,  he  says  :— 

•*  617.  Chairman,]  In  case  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  removal,  you 
have  stated  that  you  consider  that  stringent  provisions  should  be 
made  against  paupers  coming  over  from  Ireland  to  England  ? — 
Against  destitute  persons  coming  to  England  for  the  pihrpose  of 
obtaining  relief  there. 

618.  How  would  you  suggest  the  means  of  establishing  a  test  to 
distinguish  parties  coming  over  for  relief,  and  parties  coming  over 
for  work  ? — It  must  be  for  the  convicting  magistrate  to  judge,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  whatever  form  the  oflfence  was  defined  ;  I 
cannot  think  of  any  better  words  than  saying,  that  they  come  over 
with  the  intention  of  obtaining  relief  and  it  would  be  then  for  the 
convicting  magistrate  to  say  whether  they  had  come  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  relief." 

As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  workhouse  test,  Lord 
Donoughmore  is  asked : — 

'•  2278.  Mr.  G.  A,  Hamilton,'^  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  if 
the  workhouse  test  was  rigidly  applied  in  England,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  Irish  paupers  from  coming  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  P — Certainly  I  do," 

Mr.  PaslUey  has  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  efficacy. 
His  answer  is  also  most  valuable  in  reference  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  Irish. 

*•  6406.  Chairman."]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  stricter  system  which 
they  have  in  the  Irish  workhouses,  and  the  absence  of  out-door  relief, 
operate  generally  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor,  making  them  dread 
removal  to  Ireland  ? — No,  I  do  not  tldnh  it  is  that,  I  would  remind  the 
Committee  of  the  inquries  of  Mr.  George  Nicholls,  who  was  a  Poor- 
law  Commissioner,  and  who  made  the  three  reports  on  which  the 
first  Irish  Poor-Law  was  founded.     Mr.  Nicholls  was  at  great  pains, 
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before  that  system  was  adopted,  to  ascertain  what  the  effect  of  a 
workhouse  was  upon  an  Irishman,  and  his  inquiries  were  all  inEngland, 
I  have  found,  when  I  have  cross-questioned  parochial  officers  upon 
it  ( I  say  cross-questioned,  because  one  does  not  always  get  the  full 
information  on  the  first  question^,  that  the  Irish  dread  the  workhouse 
more  than  the  English ;  when  I  have  asked  my  hiformant  as  to 
giving  up  the  power  of  removal,  *  Suppo»mg  you  adminis- 
tered your  workhouse  test  in  every  case  where  you  suspected  that  a 
roan  could  do  something  for  himself  and  would  not,  he  being  an  idle 
lazy  fellow,  who  did  not  deserve  relief,  what  do  you  thank  would 
be  the  effect  ?'  he  has  said,  *  J/^ou  could  bring  him  into  the  work' 
house,  it  would  he  mui-h  the  same  thing  as  sending  him  to  Ireland.'  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  difference  to  the  Irish  would  be  the  same ; 
Mr.  KichoUs  in  1834  and  1835  thought  an  Irishmanjust  as  reluctant 
to  enter  an  English  workhouse  as  an  English  pauper  ;  it  is  not  merely  the 
dietary,  because  that  probably  is  a  good  deal  better  titan  he  would  get 
out  of  it,  but  there  is  a  precise  order  and  discipline  wlttch  is  kept  up, 
which  is  extremely  irksome  to  people  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  anything  of  the  kind,  I  have  no  doubt  myself,  that  the  workhouse 
test  where  you  have  a  workhouse  would  be  amply  sufficient," 

The  fact  is^  there  is  no  adequate  Workhouse  accommoda- 
tion in  any  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  suitable  to  the 
necessities  of  those  who  have  a  just  if  not  a  legal  claim  upon 
their  assistance  ;  and  in  Scotland,  such  accommodation  is  ab- 
solutely insufficient,  as  witness  the  replies  given  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Supervision  : — 

**  3052.  Chairman,']  In  what  number  of  parishes  in  Scotland  have 
you  workhouses,  in  point  of  fact? — We  have,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
Scotland,  26  workhouses  in  operation. 

3053.  Out  of  how  many  parishes  ?— These  workhouses  are  some 
of  them  workhouses  of  combinations  of  parishes ;  the  number  of 
parishes  that  have  poorhouses,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  is 
62,  and  when  the  poorhouses  now  in  progress  are  completed,  the 
number  will  be  88. 

3054.  What  is  vour  total  number  of  parishes  in  Scotland  ?— 
Eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

3055.  Then  there  are  about  800  that  have  none  ? — There  are  just 
about  one  in  ten  that  have  them** 

Contrast  this  with  the  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  as  stated  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Power  :— 

841.  *«  Mr.  Maguire,']  How  many  unions  are  there  established  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment  ?— One  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

842.  How  many  were  there  in  1847  ? — One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one. 

843.  Therefore,  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  provision  to  meet  an 
emergency  than  there  was  in  1847  ?-»Y68  ;  there  is  a  larger  amount 
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of  workhouse  accommodatiofi }  the  preseni  aecotmHodalion  is  about 
doubled, 

844.  Union  workhouses  are  much  larger  than  they  were ;  they 
have  been  extended,  hare  they  not  inmost  cases? — The  original 
workhouses  have  been  extended  in  almost  all  cases* 

845.  And  they  are  much  nearer  to  each  other,  and  more  accessible 
to  the  poor  f — Yes,  the  area  of  the  unions  is  less  than  it  was*** 

Lord  Donoughraore  thus  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
capability  of  the  Poor  Law  to  meet  a  great  national  emergency 
such  as  that  of  the  Famine^  and  also  the  probability  of  Ireland 
being  aiHicted  with  the  same  curse  within  a  century  : — 

'<2343.  (^airman,']  You  had  a  set  of  new  workhouses,  too,  all  over 
the  country,  had  you  not  ? — We  had ;  there  is  one  workhouse  at 
least  in  every  union.  By  the  Poor-law  Act  we  have  the  power  of 
increasing  our  accommodation  indefinitely  as  we  find  occasion  for 
it. 

2344.  Mr,  Mamiire.']  The  country,  then,  is  In  a  better  position  to 
meet  any  extraordinary  emergency  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
fsimine,  so  far  as  poor-law  relief  is  regarded?— I  must  always 
protest  against  the  poor*law  in  any  country  being  called  upon  to 
meet  extraordinary  emergencies.  I  think  that  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  was  made  in  calling  upon  the  Irish  poor-law  system,  in  the 
autumn  of  1 847,  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  famine.  I  believe 
that  the  present  Irish  poor-law  system  is  nearly  as  perfect  an  organi. 
sation  as  we  can  have  for  the  relief  of  ordinary  destitution  ;  but  I 
should  be  very  sorry,  if  it  please  Providence  again  to  afflict 
Ireland  with  such  a  famine  as  we  had  in  1846  and  1847,  to  trust  to 
the  poor- law  organisation  alone  for  its  relief. 

2345.  Sir  G.  Grey.']  Then  you  think  that  in  the  event  of  the 
recurrence  of  such  an  emei^ency,  there  would  still  be,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perfect  system  of  poor-law  administration  in  Ireland,  a 
great  riskperhaps  of  an  influx  of  paupers  into  Liverpool  ? — /  do  not, 

2346.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  it  is  stated  m  evidence  that 
within  three  months  in  1847,  130,000  Irish  paupers  were  landed  at 
LiverpooL  In  the  event,  improbable  we  hope,  of  any  such  emer- 
gency arising  again,  if  the  poor-law  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  Ireland, 
what  other  Ki*ound  of  confidence  is  there  that  a  large  number  of 
paupers  would  not  come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
relief,  so  as  to  overwhelm  the  workhouse  accommodation  of  any 
place  like  Liverpool  ?— 1  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not 
contemplate  such  a  horrible  contingeney  as  such  another  famine  in 
Ireland  as  we  had  in  1846  and  1847  ;  I  do  not  think  that  Providence 
generally  oMicts  the  same  country  with  such  a  curse  twice  in  the  same 
century.  But  the  bearing  of  my  last  answer  was  simply  this,  that 
I  think  that  further  measures  would  be  required  t/such  a  calamity 
^d  recur.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  measures  would  be  adopted^ 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  experience  which  our  failures  in  the 
iate  famine  have  given  us,  would  enable  us  to  adopt,  and  to  add, 
in  fact,  to  the  present  poor-law   system,  such  an  efficient  system  of 
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relief  as  would  render  it  perfectly  wmecessary  for  the  poor  to  leave 
the  country, 

2347.  Mr.  Magmre.^  When  your  Lordship  says  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  a  horrible  contingency  would  again  arise,  of  course 
you  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  diminution  of  the  poor 
population  of  the  country,  do  you  not?— 7%a^  hae  dimitushed 
especially ;  and  while  the  poor  have  diminished,  the  persons  in  easy 
circumstances  have proportionably  increased,'* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  few 
reasons  why,  in  our  honest  and  conscientious  judgment,  no 
such  state  of  things  as  we  had  cause  to  deplore  from  1846  to 
1850,  can  ever  again  be  witnessed  in  this  country — or  at  least 
within  the  next  half  century;  a  period  sufi&ciently  remote 
to  satisfy  •  the  most  nervously  apprehensive  English  or 
Scotch  parish  official. 

To  be  able  to  comprehend,  in  any  degree,  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  that  great  national  calamity,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
bear  certain  facts  in  mind, — that  in  the  year  46-47,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  must  have  been  much  nearer  to  nine  than  eight 
millions  of  souls ;  that  the  entire  social  fabric  was  rotten  at  its 
very  foundation ;  and  that  it  owed  its  temporary  uprightness 
to  that  most  uncertain  of  all  supports — the  potato.  Upon  this 
frail  root,  liable  to  every  atmospheric  influence,  and  bearing 
within  it  the  ready  elements  of  decay,  almost  every  interest  and 
class  in  Ireland  rested  in  blind  and  fatal  confidence,  and  did  so 
notwithstanding  that  terrible  warnings  had  been  given  in  pre- 
vious disasters.  With  the  aid  of  this  feeble  but  abundant 
esculent,  the  landlord,  who  had  inherited  debts  as  well  as 
acres,  was  able  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and,  by  an  oc- 
casional tightenmg  of  the  screw  on  his  tenants,  just  satisfy  the 
demands  of  bis  creditois,  who  for  years  past  enjoyed  by  far  the 
best  part  of  his  estate.  The  potato  satisfied  the  claim  of  the 
mort^ee  and  the  incumbrancer,  and  kept  the  bailiff  and  the 
sheriff's  officer  from  the  door  of  the  ''great  house/'  To  the 
tenant,  it  was  next  to  everything :  it  fed  his  cattle,  his  pigs,  his 
poultry ;  it  fed  his  family  and  his  servants ;  it  mainly  helped 
to  pay  his  rent ;  it  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the  screw 
to  which,  oftentimes,  the  necessities  rather  than  the  will  of  his 
landlord  subjected  him ;  and,  it  must  be  said,  it  also  aflbrded 
him  the  means  of  putting  the  screw  upon  the  most  numerous 
and  most  helpless  of  all  classes  in  the  community — the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  of  whom  \t  was  justly  said,  that  they  were  the 
worst  fed,  the  worst  clad,  and  the  worst  housed  of  any  similar 
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dass  in  Europe.  With  a  rare  exception^  these  latter  depended 
nearly  altogether,  for  their  own  support  and  that  of  their 
families,  upon  the  produce  of  the  acre  or  half  acre  of  "garden*' 
which  they  rented,  or  were  allowed  in  part  payment  of  the 
scanty  wages  then  universally  given.  "With  the  produce  of  this 
"  bit  of  garden,"  they  paid  the  rent  of  their  cabin,  where  the 
cabin  was  not  included  in  their  agreement  with  the  farmer,  and 
reared  a  pig  and  a  few  fowl,  and  thus  struggled  on,  happy  and 
contented  if  they  could  procure  two  meals  a-day  of  their 
favourite  food,  moistened  with  a  drop  of  skimmed  milk,  or 
rarely  made  more  palatable  by  a  salt  herring  or  morsel  of  dried 
ling ;  and  if  they  could  purchase  "  the  makings''  of  a  Sunday 
«iit  for  themselves  and  "the  good  woman,"  to  do  fitting  honour 
to  the  Lord's  Day. 

It  was  upon  a  people  so  circumstanced  that  the  terrible  blow 
of '46,  '47,  and  '48  fell  with  crushing  force  and  appalling 
consequences.  The  prop  of  the  whole  social  edifice  crumbled 
away  in  rottenness,  and  down  tumbled  all  those  interests  of 
which  it  was  the  temporary  support.  It  was  in  '47-'48  that 
ruin  and  despair  were  at  their  height.  The  food  of  milUons,  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  with  it 
their  means  of  existence.  The  farmer  and  the  cottier  dug 
their  fields  and  their  gardens  in  vain, — ^the  tnmed-up  earth 
revealed  either  bulbs  as  diminutive  as  playing-marbles,  or  a 
heap  of  offensive  rottenness.  The  world  knows  the  awful 
result  of  this  calamitous  blight.  The  population  became  the 
prey  of  famine  and  pestilence,  the  one  as  deadly  as  the  other. 
All  the  bonds  of  society  were  loosed,  and  the  nation  drifted 
wildly  to  and  fro,  full  of  terror  and  despair.  The  country  rushed 
upon  the  town,  and  thousands  fled  in  dismay  from  the  shores 
of  an  island,  over  which  a  visible  curse  seemed  suspended. 
Death  was  everywhere — in  the  cabin,  in  the  hovel,  on  the 
road-side,  on  the  hill-side,  in  the  ditch.  If  a  horse  shied  at 
some  object  on  the  highway,  it  was  probably  at  a  mouldering 
corpse — no,  a  fleshless  skeleton — the  miserable  remains  of  some 
poor  wretch  who  had  failed  to  drag  his  emaciated  frame  any  far- 
ther, and  had  yielded  up  his  soul  to  God  beneath  the  canopy 
of  a  frowning  heaven.  If  a  immber  of  people  obstructed  the 
pathway  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  it  was  a  gaunt  man  or  wasted 
woman  that  was  dying  of  hunger,  that  was  actuallv  drawing 
the  last  breath  in  the  presence  of  an  awe-struck  crowd.  Yawn- 
ing pits,  not  graves,  were  opened — and  into  these,  as  in  Naples 
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or  hi  London,  when  tliese  cities  were  stricken  with  the  Plague, 
were  flung  the  bodies  of  father,  mother,  children ;  for  those 
whom  hunger  spared,  pestilence  slew.  The  workhouses  were 
choked,  and  so  were  their  grave-yards ;  for  thousands  came 
in  to  die — to  secure  to  their  mortal  remains  the  decency  of 
Christian  sepulture— a  few  frail  planks  tacked  together,  and  a 
pauper's  burial  place  I  At  least  they  were  saved  from  the 
fangs  of  the  starving  dog,  and  that  was  much.  In  such  a 
moment,  who  could  give  employment  to  the  labouring  poor  ? — 
Not  the  gentleman  in  his  domain,  for  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  was  already  ruined — not  the  farmer;  for  where 
was  he  to  find  food,  or  money  to  buy  it  ?  And  so  the  labour- 
ing  population  was  imperfectly  relieved  by  doles  of  meal,  or 
employed  by  Government  on  works  which  were  as  fatal  to 
thousands  as  they  were  profitless  to  the  country.  Is  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  was  a  rush  to  other  countries  ?— that 
Irish  misery  made  itself  known  in  the  st>reets  of  Liverpool,  and 
that  its  cry  was  heard  even  in  the  squares  of  London  ? 

Statistics  do  not  at  all  times  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  people;  but  we  feel  satisfied  we  have  at  our  command 
such  figures  as  will  not  only  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  horrors  of  the  past,  but  satisfy  his  mind  at  least 
upon  one  point — at  which  we  confess  we  steadily  aim, — that  a 
future  pauper  "  rush"  to  England  or  Scotland  is  next  to  impos- 
sible. We  may  remark,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
worst  had  passed  with  the  year  1847,  as  it  was  only  in  that  year 
the  worst  began.  We  shall  give  the  official  returns  of  the 
number  of  persons  relieved,  in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  in  the 
years  1848  and  1849— 

1848  1849 


In-door     .     .    .    610,463      .     .     .     932,284 
Ottt-door  .     .     1,433,042       .     .       1,210,042 


Total       .    .      2,043,506      .    .    .  2,142,766 

Since  the  latter  par  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease.  In 
the  year  1852,  the  total  number  relieved  in  the  workhouses  of 
Ireland,  was  504,864,  and  out  of-doors,  14,911— or  one-fourth 
of  the  numbers  relieved  in  1849. 

If  we  come  to  the  29th  of  April  1854,  we  shall  find  a  still 
greater  reduction ;  for  on  that  day  the  number  of  persons  re- 
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ceiving  relief  in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland,  was  but  108,284, 
and  the  total  number  receiving  out-door  relief,  1,483.  And 
by  the  latest  returns  in  our  possession,  namely  to  the  7th  of 
October,  1854,  we  have  this  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  total 
number  of  inmates  in  the  163  workhouses  was  but  66,757, 
and  but  934  receiving  relief  out  of-doors — or  a  total  of 
about  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

To  render  these  returns  more  striking  still,  we  must  add  the 
following  :*— 

EETTJRN  of  the  Number  of  Able-bodied  Inmates  of  the  Work- 
bonses  m  Irelandf  in  the  last  Week  of  April  in  Five  successive 
Tears,  beginning  with  the  Year  1850. 


TEAS. 

Able-bodied 
Malet. 

Able-bodied 
Females, 

Total. 

1850  - 

1851  - 

1852  - 
1863      - 
1854      - 

24,934 
23,195 
16,781 
11,818 
7,804 

61,904 
61,284 
44,042 
81,808 
21,598 

86,838 
84,479 
60,823 
43,626 
29,402 

As  compared  to  the  total  for  April  1850,  the  total  for 
April. 1854  is  most  cheering ;  but  on  referring  to  the  number 
in  the  workhouses  of  the  country  on  the  7th  of  October  1854, 
the  progress  towards  im{»x)vement  is  even  more  strikingly 
marked^-as  the  number  of  ^*  able-bodied"  males  and  females 
had  fallen  off  from  29,402,  to  18,486.  On  the  29th  of  April 
1854,  the  number  of  able-bodied  males  were  7,585 ;  and  on 
the  7th  of  October  1854,  this  small  number  had  fallen  to 
3,829— just  one-half. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  change; 
and  we  do  so  by  the  diminution  of  the  population,  through 
death  and  emigration,  and  by  the  greater  demand  for  labour. 

In  1841,  the  population  of  Irdbmd  was     8,175,124 
and  in  1851,  it  was  but  6^51,574 


Shewing  a  positive  decrease  of 


1,628,154 
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Nor  do  these  Bgares  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  decrease  of  the 
population  up  to  this  moment ;  as^  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  actual  number  of  people  of  whom  Ireland  has 
been  deprived,  through  one  cause  or  other,  since  the  census 
was  taken  in  1841,  to  January  1854,  we  must  make  a  fair  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  of  population  from  1841  to  1846,  and 
also  find  out,  if  possible,  how  many  persons  left  the  country 
within  the  three  years  subsequent  to  March  1851.  We 
might  fairly  add,  at  the  very  least,  300,000  for  the  increase  ; 
and  we  have  proof  positive  that  the  emigration  from  Ireland 
for  the  years  1851, 1852,  and  1853,  was  no  less  than  678,926 
souls.  Say,  then,  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was — 

in  1846         ...  ..  ...         8,500,000 

in  1851         6,551,574 

in  1854  (less  than  in  1851,by  687,926)     5,863,648 

and  we  find  that  there  has  been  an  actual  loss  of  not  less 
than  2,600,000  within  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  numbers 
emigrating  for  the  three  yeats  were  as  follows  : — 

1851  ...      ...     254,537 

1852  ...      ...     224,997 

1858      ...      ...     199,392 

It  may  be  said  that  this  emigration  drain  will  not  continue. 
We  heartily  wish  we  might  be  able  to  believe  it  would  not ; 
but  our  fear  is  that  it  will,  though,  of  course,  in  a  diminished 
stream,  yet  sufficiently  full  to  aJBfect  injuriously  a  country 
which  has  suffered  so  much  from  this  unexampled  nationsd 
blood-letting.  In  fact,  Ireland  is  no  longer  entirely  at  the 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  exists  as  well  along  its  Western 
seaboard,  by  the  banks  of  its  mighty  rivers,  and  along  the 
shores  of  its  glorious  lakes — and  to  that  land,  of  almost  un- 
limited extent  and  virgin  resources,  the  voice  of  affection  is 
calling  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  energetic.  Witness 
this  astounding  fact,  that  in  six  years,  from  1848  to  1853, 
those  who  have  already  gone  to  America  have  sent,  out  of 
their  hard  earnings,  no  less  than  £5,790,000  to  their  rela- 
tives at  home — and  sent  it  principally  with  the  one  object, 
that  of  paying  for  their  passage  out.  The  following  details 
are  supplied  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  of  sums  sent 
through  banking  houses  and  other  known  channels,  not  inclu- 
ding monies  sent  through  private  sources  :-- 
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In  1848  upwards  of  4(M),000 

1849  „  540,000 

1850  „  957,000 
1861      „  990,000 

1852  „    1,404,000 

1853  „    1,439,000 

We  shall  not  stop  to  say  how  this  matchless  example  of 
devoted  affection,  how  this  wonderful  evidence  of  the  most 
generous  self-sacrifice^  brands,  as  the  foulest  calumny, 
the  description  given  of  the  poor  Irish  by  a  Scotch  official ; 
nor  need  we  pause  to  suggest  of  how  many  sources  of  self- 
gratification  and  self-indulgence,  the  people  who  sent  this  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  must  have  deprived  themselves—  with  what 
purpose? — to  draw  together  the  broken  bonds  of  family 
afiection,  broken  it  might  be,  but  neither  destroyed  nor  weak- 
ened. We  shall  only  remark  that  so  long  as  those  who  now  form 
part  of  the  American  population  continue  to  exist  there,  so 
long  will  emigration  be  a  resource  for  the  restless  and  the 
adventurous,  and  a  resistless  attraction  to  the  yearning  and 
afiectionate  heart  of  the  Irish  peasant. 

We  shall,  in  a  moment,  shew  how  this  constant  drain  is 
telling  upon  the  labour  market ;  but  previously  to  doing  so> 
we  may  oriefly  allude  to  another  influencing  cause, — perhaps 
more  prospective  than  retrOwSpective,  of  the  future  more  than 
of  the  past — the  transfer  of  property  to  a  new  class  of  proprie- 
tors, through  the  operation  of  the  Court  of  Encumbered 
Estates. 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  hour,  that  we  should  describe 
the  painfully  anomalous  position  of  the  nominal  owner  of  a 
vast  estate ;  or  the  miserable  condition  of  that  estate,  eaten 
up  by  debts,  over-ridden  by  mortgages,  weighed  down  by 
incumbrances,  and  teeming  with  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  human  beings ;  acres  and  human  beings  alike  the  victims 
of  a  common  calamity — the  Court  of  Chancery — than  which 
no  Upas  tree,  fabled  or  real,  was  ever  more  blighting  or  more 
deadly.  Landlords,  tenants,  and  soil,  equally  suffer  from  the 
baleful  influence  of  Chancery,  which  is  only  beneficial  to  the 
receiver,  the  driver,  the  pound-keeper,  and  the  lawyer.  We 
cannot  stay  to  write  the  history  of  an  estate  that  has  been 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor;  but 
if  we  did  sit  down  to  write  it,  we  could  best  trace  it  in  the 
scalding  tears  of  bruised  and  broken  hearts,  in  the  sighs  and 
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groans  of  the  beggaied  and  the  ruined.  9affii9ient  for  us  to 
say,  that  if  it  were  our  desire  to  deliver  pp  a  country  to  the 
direst  calamity,  worse  than  the  dominipn  of  an  infuriate 
conqueror,  we  should  hand  it  over  to  a  Court  of  Chancery. 

That  a  more  uopropitious  time  could  not  be  selected  for 
flinging  a  mass  of  property  upon  the  maricet,  than  the  period 
at  which  the  hammer  fell  for  the  first  time  in  the  Court  in 
Henrietta-street,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  season  of  panic  and  prostration,  the  country  beixjff 
literally  in  the  condition  of  a  sick  man  just  risen  from  a  bed 
of  fever,  and  barely  able  to  totter  to  the  nearest  couch* 
However,  let  that  be  as  it  may,  we  have  to  state  that  the  first 
petition  was  filed  on  the  21st  of  October  1849;  since  when^ 
to  the  24th  of  September  1854,  the  number  of  absolute 
orders  for  sale  has  been  2,251 ;  and  these  sales  have  produced 
a  gross  sum  of  £13,509,293  :  3  :  5.  In  reference  to  this  enoi«> 
mous  amount  of  property,  the  following  particulars  will  be 
read  with  interest,  and  may  be  relied  on,  as  they  are  furnished 
from  the  "  Statistics^  Office**  attached  to  the  Court : — 

Number  of  petitions  presented^  inckiding  those  for  partition 

and  exchange  as  well  as  for  sale  ...  •••  •.•    3320 

Of  the  above  about  470  were  supplemental  or  diamisaed  petitions. 

N^umber  of  absolute  orders  for  sale        ..«  ...  ..•     2521 

Number  of  matters  in  which  owners  were  bankrupts  or  in* 

solvents  when  petitions  were  presented  ...  ...       309 

In  many  other  instances  the  owners  of  estates  became  insolvents  or 
bankrupts  during  the  progress  of  the  matter,  and  the  proceedings 
were  subsequently  carried  on  in  the  names  of  the  assignees. 

Number  of  matters  in  which  owners  presented  petitions      ...       823 
Number  of  cooyejances  executed  by  the  commiseioiiers       ...    4301 
Number  of  owners  of  states  (or  parts  of  eatates) 
sold,  viz.  s— 

By  publie  auetioii  in  court  ...  •••  •••      920 

By  provincial  aactioB  ooaimed  by  the  ^ovmissioners      2T6 
By  private  contract,  confirmed  by  the  commissioners        193 

1391 

Number  of  pnrdiasers  of  estates  (or  parts  of  estates^  sold        5612 

Number  of  lots  sold,  vi^.  :— 

By  public  auction  in  court  ...  ...  ...    4807 

By  provincial  auction     ...  ...  ...  ..,     1049 

By  private  contract        ...  ...  ...  ...     1292 

^_    7148 
Number  of  accounts  opened  in  the  Accountant's  Office       ...     1307 
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Nnmber  of  boxes  in  wbich  it  is  estimated  there  are  (or  have 
been)  100,000  documents  and  muniments  of  title  deposited 
in  the  Record  Office  ...  ...  ...  ...     2098 

The  delights  of  Chancery  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  this 
refreshing  picture  :— 

Period  daring  which  Proceedings  had  been  pendine  in  the  Court  of 
Ohanoerj  in  cases  brought  into  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  at 
fvniahed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Order  dated  28th  April, 
1853: 

Over    Sandund^    5  years  .-  ...  ...  219 

Over    5  and  under  10  years  •«.  ...  ...  364 

Over  10  and  under  15  years  ...  •««  ...  167 

Over  15  and  under  20  years  ...  ...  ...  89 

Over  20  and  under  25  years  ...  ...  ...  46 

Over  25  and  under  dO  years  ...  ...  ...  81 

Over  80  and  under  35  yean  •••  ...  ...  22 

Over  35  and  ubder  40  years  ...  «••  ...  17 

Over  40  and  under  45  years  ...  ...  ...  6 

Over  45  and  under  50  years  ...  ...  ...  4 

Over  50  years                  ...  ...  ...  *..  9 

974 

Happy  estates,  happy  owners,  happy  tenants,  happy  labour- 
ers 1  The  following  concludes  all  the  information  which  it  is 
necessary  to  give  : — 

Amount  «f  purchase  money  paid  by  Englitk, 

Scotch  and  foreign  parties  ...  ...     £2,249,040  12    6 

Gross  proceeds  of  saSes  : 

By  puMic  a«otioo  in  eemrt     ...         .*•            ...  iCfil,  108,848    8    8 

By  provincial  auctions^  confirmed  by  the  com* 

nussio&ers         ...            ...            ...             ...  2,014,698  10    0 

By  private  contract,  confirmed  by  the  commis- 
sioners               ...             ...             ...             ...  2,381,246  10    9 


i;  13,506,893    8    5 


Distribution  of  Funds:: 

6ro8s  amount  of  money  distributed  in  cash  and 
stock  ...  ...  ...  ...     ^,286,811  13    9 

Total  amofMt  of  absolute  credits  allowed  to  in- 
cumbrancers who  were  purchasers  ...       1,390,822    5    8 


*  £10,627.633  19    5 


*  The  diffesenoe  between  the  amount  realised  by  the  sides  and  the 
funds  distributed  is  thusaooauntedfiDr  r.-fnodsaUooaMaa  trust, where 
some  of  the  trustees  have  died;  pnmsional  credUi^  not  jet  made  abso- 
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Here,  then,  we  have  the  most  important  fact — thatproperty 
to  the  enormous  value  of  £13,500,000  has  been  transferred 
from  the  hands  of  1391  persons,  whose  position  rendered 
them  incompetent  to  its  proper  management,  to  the  hands  of 
5,612  persons  who  are  capable  of  managing  it  with  the  energy 
of  unembarrassed  owners,  and  with  that  wisdom  and  liberality 
which  the  disasters  of  the  past  must  have  abundantly  taught. 
For  every  one  former  shackled  and  disabled  owner  of  so  much 
Irish  soil,  there  are  noTffour  free  and  unfettered  proprietors, 
— some  few  of  them,  we  must  admit,  who  bring  to  their  duties 
narrow  and  illiberal  notions,  the  result  of  that  penury  of  soul 
through  which  the  purchase-money  was  hoarded  up,  shilling 
after  shilling,  and  pound  after  pound,  and  who  regard  the 
human  beings  committed  to  their  care  only  as  the  means  of 
making  so  much  per  cent,  of  their  money, — others  of  them  who 
have  amassed  their  money  by  fair  industry  and  honourable 
trade,  and  who  brine  to  the  management  of  property  those 
liberal  notions,  and  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  trading 
and  mercantile  pursuits  preeminently  encourage, — ^many  more 
of  them  careful,  thrifty,  and  prosperous  proprietors,  who, 
having  managed  their  patrimonial  estates  well,  were  able  to 
lay  aside  the  means  of  extending  their  possessions  and  enhan- 
cing their  social  position.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
prove  that  such  a  change  must  be  beneficial  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  especially  in  promoting  the  employment  of 
labour ;  and  we  shall  only  remark,  that  for  so  much  property 
as  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  new  race  of  proprietors,  au 
that  is  required,  in  order  to  render  those  dependant  upon  it 
thriving  and  contented,  is  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
land  question  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Seventh  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Uommissioners  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland,  will 
shew  that  the  money  value  of  agricultural  labour  has  materially 
increased,  and,  more  important  still,  that  agricultural  employ- 
ment is  much  more  contintums  than  it  had  been  : — 

**  18.  We  mentioned  in  the   15th  paragraph  of  our  last  Beport 

late ;  pnj-ments  already  ordered  by  the  commisnoners,  and  not  called 
for  by  the  parties  entitled  thereto ;  the  purchase  money  of  recent  sales, 
not  yet  lodged ;  the  balance  of  CBuih  and  goTemment  stock  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  commissioners  in  the  BaiJc  of  Ireland. 

C.  M.  Orhsbt. 
Statistics'  Office,  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
26th  September,  1854. 
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that,  according  to  oertain  returns  contained  in  the  Appendix  to 
that  Report,  there  were  Tery  few  departments  of  labour  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  money  rate  of  wages  was  higher  in  the  beginning  of 
1853  than  it  was  in  1845,  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the 
ftmine.  We  have  lately  referred  to  our  Inspectors  for  further 
information  on  this  point ;  and  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  combined 
result  of  their  reports,  that  there  is  now  observable  a  mater  ialincrease 
in  the  money  value  of  agricultural  labour,  to  the  extent  of  about  \s. 
per  week  on  the  average,  throughout  Ireland.  It  seems,  also,  that 
agricultural  employment  has  been  more  aintinuous  than  formerly »  It 
would  appear  also  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  wages  of 
artizan  tradesmen  have  improved  in  a  still  higher  ratio  than  those  of 
the  common  labourers.  The  result  of  this  mquiry  is  more  fully  set 
forth  in  our  correspondence  with  the  Emigration  Commissioners, 
which  will  be  fonnd  m  the  Appendix. 

19.  This  improvement  in  the  general  rate  of  waees,  together  with 
a  more  continuous  state  of  employment,  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
an  increased  pressure  on  the  Irish  Workhouses,  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  material  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices 
cf food  since  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  As  the  food  accessible  to 
tne  peasantry  is  much  the  same  as  that  provided  in  the  Workhouses, 
the  enhanced  price  of  food  to  the  labourer  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  series  of  the  weekly  prices  of  maintenance  in  the  Work- 
houses, which  shows  that  within  a  very  short  period  from  the  29th 
5^tember,  1853,  to  the  22nd  of  April,  1854,  the  cost  of  food  alone 
has  increased  from  1#.  2^  to  \s.  9d,  per  week." 

We  select  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors  which  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Lucas,  writing  on  the  24th  of  April,  1854,  of  the  County 
Clare,  so  notorious  for  the  horrors  of  Kilrnsh,  says  :— 

*'  The  demand  for  labour  is  increasing,  and  becoming  more  perman^ 
ent  atid  steady  in  its  character.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  tm- 
proved  condition  of  the  employers,  and  the  drain  from  emigration,'* 

Mr.  Hall 23r</  AprU,  1854. 

District  comprised  in  the  County  of  Cork. 

**  A  considerable  rise  has  taken  place  in  the  wages  paid  for  almost 
every  description  of  labour  ;  but  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers 
and  the  less  highly-paid  mechanics,  the  increase  has  scarcely  exceeded 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  food.  Employment  is,  however,  more 
readily  obtained  by  these  classes,  audits  continuance  is  more  certain.'* 

Mr.  Robinson.— 24M  April,  1854. 
District  comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry. 
**  Emigration  is  acting  favourably  on  the  labour  market,  both  in 
regard  to  the  increased  demand  for  labour  and  the  continuous  em^ 
ployment  affbrded,** 
66 
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Mr.   W.  Hamiltow.— 20/A  AprU,  1854. 
District   comprised  in    the   Counties   of  Kilkenny,   Wexford,  and 
Waterford. 
"  Emigration  has  reduced  the  numhers  in  the  Workhouses,  and 
insured  work  for  those  who  remain. ** 

Mr.  HuBAND.— 29M  April,  1854. 
District  comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo. 
*'  More  than  usual  activity  prevails  among  all  classes  of  labourers 
and  artizans." 

Mr.    O'Brien 25th  AprU,  1854. 

District  comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Westmeath,  Longford,  King's, 
Boscommon,  Lei  trim,  and  Gal  way. 

**  Tlie  tendency  to  advance ^  which  he  observed  on,  in  forwarding  the 
Return  of  last  year,  has  since  developed  itself  very  decidedly,  especially 
in  the  case  of  agricultural  labour — a  result  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
circumstance  that  tliis  class  has  be^i  affected  more  than  any  other  by  the 
Emigration  Movement,  &C.'' 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  : — 

Mr.  HoESELV 19M  April  1854. 

District  comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork. 

"  During  the  busiest  period  of  the  present  season,  the  supply  of  really 
able-bodied  and  otherwise  good  agricultural  labourers  has  been  extremely 
limited,  and  labourers  who  would  scarcely  have  been  ranked  a$  such,  in 
former  yean,  readily  find  employment  at  moderate  wages.  The  drain  of 
able-bodied  male  labourers  by  emigration  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
this ;  and  there  is  but  little  appearance  of  that  drain  receiving  any  check, 
judging  by  the  desire  for  emigration  which  is  evinced  by  the  people  them* 
selves,  and  the  large  sums  remitted  for  that  purpose  by  relations  who 
have  already  emigrated.** 

Where,  we  confidently  ask  any  candid  Englishman,  Scotch- 
man, or  Welshman,  who  has  read  these  statements,  is  the 
danger  of  another  Irish  rush  to  their  shores,  to  their  towns 
and  their  fields  ?  From  whence  are  those  apprehended  hordes 
of  hungry  people  to  come  ?  Although  wages  are  still  much 
too  moderate  inlreland — far  below  the  standard  we  hope  to  see 
them  ere  another  year — and  provisions  too  high,  still  there  are 
not  500  r^a%  able-bodied  men,  nor  anythinglike  that  number, 
in  the  work- houses  of  Ireland,  which  were  at  one  period — in  1848, 
1849, 1850,and  1851, — crowded  with  that  very  class.  We  well 
know  that  many  Irishmen  of  sound  sense  and  prudent  calcu- 
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lation  have  their  apprehensions — not  that  there  will  not  be 
sa£Bcient  employment  in  the  country  for  its  labouring  popula- 
tion, but  that  the  population  will  not  be  equal  to  the  employ- 
ment— that,  in  fact,  there  will  be,  ere  long,  a  positive  dearth 
of  labour  in  Ireland,  to  till  her  soil,  and  gather  in  her  harvests. 
Whether  these  anticipations  are  likely  to  be  realized,  we  feel 
perfectly  certain  of  one  thing — that  the  anticipations  of  our 
alarmed  friends  of  the  sister  countries  will  never  be  realised, 
at  least  in  their  time. 

We  may  now,  we  think,  assume,  fairly  and  without  presump- 
tion, that  we  have  proved  our  case, — that  the  law  of 
removal  is  that  odious  and  unnatural  law  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute-book  of  a  Christian  people, — 
that  it  presses  more  harshly,  severely,  and  cruelly  upon  the 
Irish-born  poor  than  upon  any  others  who  are  liable  to  its 
operation, — that  any  so-called  improvements  would  be  merely 
illusory  as  far  as  respects  the  poor,  and  would  entail  new 
grievances  upon  this  country, — that  it  can  only  be  mended  by 
being  totally  abolished, — and  that  all  those  apprehensions  as 
to  the  evils  which  would  result  from  its  abolition,  have  no 
real  foundation,  and  totally  disappear  on  investigation.  And 
having  established  our  case,  let  us  say  a  few  words,  in  conclu- 
sion, as  to  the  feeling  now  entertained  in  Ireland  against  the 
power  of  removal,  and  which  would  be  certain  to  be  entertained 
if  the  promised  repeal  be  not  absolute  as  well  as  impartial. 

The  Earl  of  I)onoughmore  bears  testimony  to  the  feeling 
entertained  in  Ireland. 

'*  2332.  Mr.  Maguire.'}  What  is  the  feeling  entertained  towards 
the  present  law  and  its  restrictions  in  Ireland  ? — There  is  but  one 
feehngupon  the  subject,  it  is  this,  that  toe  are  not  put  upon  an  equality 
with  England ;  that  we  are  working  at  a  disadvantage. 

2333.  Sir  O.  Orey.']  In  what  respect  is  the  inequality  complained 
of? — With  reference  to  the  present  system,  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion to  be — it  is  simply  this ;  if  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman,  or  in 
fact  a  native  of  any  country  in  the  world,  becomes  destitute  in  Ire- 
land, we  must  relieve  him,  whenever  he  becomes  destitute,  and  we 
are  prohibited  from  removing  him. 

2334.  Is  not  that  rather  an  inequality  in  theory  than  in  prac- 
tice ? — I  have  heard  that  objection  before,  but  it  is  not  entirely  an 
inequalitv  in  theory  only.  Oases  do  occur  in  which  Englishmen  are 
relieved  oy  the  Irish  Poor-law.  Some  cases  occur  in  my  union  ;  I 
cannot  say  many,  because  the  union  is  in  a  retired  rural  district. 
Dot  much  in  the  wav  of  passage  ;  but  there  are  the  cases  of  such 
iMiople  as  sailors  going  from  an  Irish  port,  to  an  English  port,  and 
becoming  destitute  upon  the  way ;  and  the  wives  and  children  of 
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soldiers  who  are  left  in  garrison  towns  by  regiments    proceeding  on 
foreign  service  ;  cases  of  that  sort  do  occur." 

The  Belfast  Guardians  say,  in  their  petition  to  Parliament — 
**  That  your  petitioners  observing  that  a  Bill  was  about  to  be 
brought  before  your  Honourable  House  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
settlement,  hailed  the  commencement  of  the  measure  as  one  highly 
beneficial,  and  calculated  to  remove  their  just  grounds  of  complaint. 
Petitioners  now  learn  with  great  regret,  that  it  is  not  intended  at 
present  to  extend  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Bill.  In  conclusion,  your  petitioners  pray  that  your  Honourable 
House  will,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  removing  the  evils  arising 
from  the  present  state  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor,  be  pleased  totally 
and  entirely  to  repeal  tne  laws  of  settlement  and  removaL** 

Mr.  Lindsay,  of  the  North  Dublin  Board,  is  asked  : — 
"1755,  Mr.  Moguire,']  That  is,  even  as  it  is  at  present;  but  sup* 
posing  the  law  were  abrogated  in  this  country,  and  continued  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned,  what  would  be  the  feeling  ? — I  think  that 
that  would  be  very  unjustifiable  indeed;  I  should  hope  tluU  no  such 
law  ufould  ever  find  favour  in  the  British  Parliament, 

1756.  Upon  mature  consideration,  you  then  give  it  as  your 
opinion  that  the  best  possible  thing  which  the  Legislature  can  do,  is 
to  repeal  the  law  as  far  as  both  countries  are  regarded  ? — That  is  my 
impression, 

1757.  And  that  no  amount  of  emendation  can  cure  the  radical 
evils  which  would  result  from  even  a  modification  of  the  law  ?—  / 
think  so:' 

Mr.  Jameson,  of  the  Cork  Board,  says  : — 

"  We  have  a  good  many  Enjrlish  at  this  moment  in  our  house, 
and  we  are  supporting  English  paupers  who  have  been  taken  ill  in 
Cork,  who  are  soldiers' wives;  Cork  is  agreat  port  of  embarkation,  and 
when  the  regiments  are  embarking,  the  wife  and  child  of  the  English 
soldier  are  left  there.  The  law  obliges  us  to  take  them,  and  we  obey 
the  law  ;    there  is  no  law  of  settlement." 

Mr.  Barrington,  of  the  Limerick  Board,  is  asked  : — 

**2558.  Mr.  Maguire.]  What  is  the  feeling  entertained  towards  the 
present  law  of  removal  in  your  union  ? — //  is  quite  detested,  the 
English  Boards  of  Guardians  having  the  power  of  sending  over 
paupers  to  Ireland,  and  the  Boards  in  Ireland  not  having  the  same 
power. 

2559.  If  the  law  of  removal  were  done  away  with  in  this  country 
as  between  parish  and  parish,  and  preserved  as  between  England^  and 
Ireland,  what  would  be  the  feeling  generallv  about  it ;  would  it  be 
very  strong? — Very  stnmg  ;  it  would  he  a  feeling  of  injustice, 

2560.  Gross  injustice  ? — Oross  injustice,** 

Mr.  Devereux,  of  the  Waterford  Board,  is  also  asked : — 
"2632.  Mr.  Maguire,^  What  is  the  feeling  entertained  towards 
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the  law  of  removal  in  your  union? — There  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
against  it, 

2633.  If  it  were  done  away  with  in  this  country,  and  retained  as 

far  as  Ireland  is  regarded,  what  would  be  the  feeling  ? //  would  be 

looked  upon  as  great  partiality  ;  very  partial  legislation,** 

Mr.  Crawford,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  is  examined : — 

«  2027.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  Committee  ? 
— My  opinion  certainly  is,  that  if  the  law  of  settlement  is  altered  in 
England  there  will  be  a  very  strong  feeling  in  Ireland  if  the  law  is 
left  in  its  present  coruHtion,  allowing  parties  to  be  sent  back  to  Ireland 
when  the  same  power  is  not  given  to  send  back  parties  to  their  own 
parishes  in  England.** 

Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commissioner  : — 

**  664.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Is  there  a  very  strong  feeling  entertained 
amongst  all  classes  of  people  in  Ireland,  as  to  the  injustice  of  this 
law  ? — A  very  strong  feeling, 

667.  If  the  law  of  removal  were  repealed,  so  far  as  England  and 
Wales  were  concerned,  what  do  you  think  the  feeling  of  Ireland 
would  be,  if  it  were  not  repealed,  so  far  as  the  Irish  poor  in  England 
were  concerned  ;  if  the  change  contemplated  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Baines  were  carried  out,  what  would  be  the  feeling  in  Ireland  if 
Ireland  were  not  included? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  aggravate 
the  feeling,** 

Mr.  Power  gives  the  following  emphatic  reply  : — 

"  688.  Assuming  that  the  law  was  never  exceeded,  and  that  the  pa. 
rish  authorities  in  England  acted  strictly  upon  tlie  letter  of  the  law, 
do  you  not  think  that  there  are  so  many  evils  necessarily  incident  to 
the  operation  of  that  law  as  ought  induce  any  humane  legislature  to 
repeal  it  ? — 1  certainly  think  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  of  general  policy,  to  repeal  the  law,** 

And  Mr.  Crawford  adds — "I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of 
repealing  the  present  law  of  removal." 

Were  it  only  for  its  singularity,  the  fair  and  manly  reply 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Eickards,  senior  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Manches- 
ter Board,  is  worth  quoting.  Save  Mr.  Pashley,  and  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  both  for  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  Mr.  Bickards  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  witnesses 
representing  the  Scotch  or  English  interest,  who  insists  on 
fair  play  for  the  Irish.     He  is  asked  : — 

*'  6376.  Mr.  Maguire,']  If  the  law  were  abrogated  as  far  as  the 
Englishman  was  regarded,  do  you  think  it  fair  that  the  law  should 
still  exist  as  far  as  the  Irishman  was  regarded? — My  desire  is  to 
apply  the  same  rules  to  the  Irish  as  to  the  English* 
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6377.  If  it  were  thought  expedient  that  the  law  shoold  be  abol- 
ished, as  far  as  the  English  were  regarded,  you,  in  your  spirit  of 
fairness,  would  not  think  it  should  be  retained  as  mr  as  the  Irish 
were  regarded? — Certainly  noi,*^ 

Dr.  Alison  has  been  alluded  to,  more  than  once,  by  Mr. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Pashley;  by  the  latter  as  the  correspondent  who 
was  the  cause  of  his  conversion  to  the  larger  and  fairer  view  of 
the  question.  At  the  time  that  Dr.  Alison  read  a  paper  on 
"the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  of  Paupers  in  Scotland,*' 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Belfast,  which  was 
in  September  1852,  Mr.  Pashley  still  held  the  opinion  that 
the  law,  though  repealed  in  favour  of  the  Englishman,  might 
be  retained  against  the  Irishman  ;  and  Dr.  Alison,  referring 
to  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Pashley,  thus  concludes  a  very  able 
and  interesting  paper : — 

"  T  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Pashley,  as  the  text  on  which  both  he 
and  I  have  been  commenting,  the  sentiment  of  Adam  Smith — 
which  I  rejoice  to  find  that  he  says  *  expresses  the  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  now  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  in  England,' — that  *  to  remove  a 
man,  or  the  family  or  dependents  of  a  man,  who  has  commited  no 
misdemeanour,  from  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside,  is  a  vio- 
lation of  natural  liberty  and  juitice  ;*  and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that,  by  removing  a  poor  labourer  who  has  been  invited  to  a  manu- 
facturing town,  and  exercised  his  industry  there,  when  he  becomes 
a  pauper,  back  to  the  rural  district  whence  he  came,  *  to  his  great 
annoyance  and  suffering,  is  not  only  to  inflict  a  great  injustice  on 
the  rural  districts,  but  is  to  give  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  every  jutt 
and  humane  man.*  But  surely,  if  this  be  true,  and  nationally  impor- 
tant, as  to  any  Welshman  who  has  been  invited  in  the  course  of  the 
natural  circulation  of  labour  into  England,  it  must  be  equally  true 
and  more  nationally  importanty  (because  it  is  a  more  common  case^ 
of  every  Scotchman  who  has  been  so  invited  into  England,  and  of 
every    Irishman  who   has  been  so  invited  into  Scotland. 

And  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Pashley  confidently  and  I  hope  justly 
predicts,  that  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal  in  England,  *  de- 
nounced nearly  a  century  ago  by  Adam  Smith,  condemned  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  exposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1847,  and  by  official  reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  in 
1648-9,  is  finally  doomed,  that  its  days  are  numbered  and  it  must 
soon  be  abolished  for  ever  ;'  I  venture  to  add  that,  in  the  present 
relations  of  the  different  parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  to  one 
another,  particularly  as  to  the  usual  circulation  of  labour,  any 
statute  that  may  be  introduced  for  that  purpose^  will  be  both 
unjust  and  inexpedient^  and  therefore  fail  of  effect,  which  shall  not  pro- 
tect the  native  of  Ireland  or  the  native  of  Scotland  from  *  such  violation 
of  liberty  and  justice^'  equally  with  the  native  of  England  or  Wales.** 

As  yet,  the  Select  Committee  have  not  brought  their  labours 
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to  a  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  have  made  no  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  have  merely  adjourned  their  sittings 
to  the  period  when  Parliament  again  assembles,  having  got 
permission  to  publish  the  evidence  already  taken;  but  we  have 
reason  to  think  they  will  call  only  a  few  other  witnesses,  after 
examining  whom  they  must  immediately  report  to  the  House 
in  the  usual  way.  It  would  be  equally  idle  as  improper  for  us 
to  speculate  u|)on  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  which  the 
Committee  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  to  Parliament,  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  this  we  have  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  saying — that  if  it  were  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet  that  the  case  of  the  Irish  poor,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Irish  Representatives,  in  their  Memorial  of  March  last,  was 
^'irremtlhly  esiallished^' — irresistibly  established  without  in- 
quiry— it  is  not  the  less  so  now,  that  inquiry  has  been  insti- 
tuted. Is  there  an  unprejudiced  man  w-ho  has  read  these 
pages  who  will  not  admit  that  we  have  successfully  proved  our 
case,  and  in  the  fairest  as  well  as  most  conclusive  manner — 
even  out  of  the  moutiis  of  those  whose  selfish  interests  render 
them  the  most  eager  in  their  opposition  to  a  repeal  of  the  law 
of  removal  ?  "  This  evil,"  says  the  Memorial  of  the  Irish 
members,  "  scarcely  tolerable  while  there  existed  a  law  of  set- 
tlement and  of  removal  in  England  from  one  parish  or  union 
to  another,  would  become  intolerable  if  the  law  of  the  two 
countries  should  be  so  nearly  assimilated,  and  the  forcible 
removal  of  an  English  pauper  from  one  union  to  another  in 
England  no  longer  permitted."  Will  the  facts  disclosed  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lumley,  and  well  nigh  extorted  from  many 
English  and  other  officials,  and  the  deliberate  opinion  of  such 
impartial  and  enliglitcned  men  as  Mr.  Pashley,  render  the  evil 
less  intolerable,  if  unwisely  maintained  P  Were  there  no  pledge 
given  to  Ireland,  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
repeal  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  maintenance  on  the 
other,  would  be  discreditable  to  them  as  statesmen,  or  even  as 
politicians ;  but  if,  after  such  a  pledge,  and  with  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Committee  have  already  placed  at  their  disposal, 
they  do  not  manfully  and  honestly  redeem  their  solemn  promise, 
they  will  render  themselves  unworthy  of  the  slightest  trust, 
confidence,  or  respect.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  there  is  a  possibihty  of  such  being  the 
case ;  for,  though  our  opinions  of  politicians  and  party-leaders 
are  not,  perhaps,  of  the  most  exalted  description,  still  we  cannot 
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suppose  that  the  pledge  of  a  Cabinet,  unhesitatingly  and  un- 
reservedly given,  will  not  be  held  sacred  and  binding  on  the 
honor  and  consciences  of  British  Ministers. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  the  removal  or  continu- 
ance of  this  monstrous  evil,  this  pregnant  source  of  wrong,  out- 
rage, insult,  and  dishonor,  by  which  thousands  of  our  poor 
annually  suffer  the  most  grievous  injuries, — whatever  may  be 
the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  least  the  policy 
of  the  Representatives  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  decided — namely, 
to  compel  the  redemption  of  the  promise  which  has  been  made 
them.  It  will  be  their  duty  to  see  that  no  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  seeming  "  exceptional  nature"  of  the  Irish  case; 
and  that  no  attempt  to  pass  an  English  biil^r*^,  and  an  Irish 
bill  afier,  shall  succeed.  We  hold  the  opinion,  which  we  know 
to  be  entertained  by  many  Irish  representatives,  that  an  Irish 
bill  by  itself  has  little  or  no  chance  of  success ;  and  that  in 
order  to  secure  justice  to  the  Irish-bom  poor,  they  must 
be  inclvded  in  any  bill  brought  in  for  England.  In  all  essen- 
tial points,  their  case  is  identical,  and  in  its  incidents  it  is 
infinitely  worse ;  so  that  the  reasons  for  dealing  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  with  the  case  of  the  Irish  and  the  Enghsh 
poor  are  stronger  and  more  pressing  upon  the  part  of  the  Irish. 

Any  separation  of  the  two  nations  at  such  a  moment  as  the 
present,  would  indeed  be  bad  policy  upon  the  part  of  a 
Minister  of  England.  While  we  write  these  lines,  our  brave 
countrymen,  the  very  relatives  of  the  "  removed  Irish" — are 
crimsoning  land  and  sea  with  their  generous  blood.  Though 
the  benevolence  of  the  parish  oflBcer  knows  how  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman,  and  the 
**  mere  Irish,"  the  bullet  and  the  blade  of  the  Russian  do  not ; 
and  where  the  rage  of  battle  was  hottest  on  the  heights  of 
Alma,  there  conquered  or  there  fell  the  flower  of  our  gallant 
race.  In  the  open  field,  in  the  battery,  on  the  deck,  England 
feels  the  value  of  her  Irish  right  arm.  Of  their  blood  none  so 
lavish,  of  their  lives  none  so  reckless ;  none  more  terrible  in 
conflict,  none  so  cheerful  under  privation.  Whose  rush  is  more 
resistless,  whose  battle-cry  more  appalling  ! — and  when  the 
moment  comes  for  the  assault  or  the  escalade,  who  so  eager  to 
volunteer  for  the  death-struggle?  Is  there  a  grave-mound  at 
Alma  thrtt  does  not  cover  an  Irish  breast  ? — is  there  a  sick 
ward  in  Scutari  in  which  the  mangled  form  of  an  Irish  soldier 
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does  not  lie  ?  In  the  fury  of  batUe^  in  the  agony  of  the  hospital, 
in  the  silence  of  the  grave,  there  is  no  distinction  of  race  or 
counting ;  they  fight  side  by  side,  they  moan  and  writhe  side  by 
side,  they  moulder  side  by  side, — who,  then,  shall  say  that 
there  shall  be  one  law  for  the  kindred  of  these  brave  men, 
and  another  for  a  favoured  race  ?  The  Englishman  who  says 
so  is  an  ingrate  to  the  services  of  this  country,  and  a  traitor 
to  the  honour  of  his  own. 

To  Englishmen,  we  would  say — you  admit  that  the  labour  of 
the  Irish  is  priceless,  that  it  is  necessary  to  your  social  progress 
and  your  national  gn  atness — you  say  it  is  of  that  indispensable 
nature  that  you  cannot  do  without  it*  The  same  you  must 
admit  of  their  valour — you  cannot  do  without  it ; — it  enables 
you  to  hold  your  position  amongst  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  the  very  van  of  Western  Europe — ^just  as  their  labour 
enables  your  manufacturers  to  beat  the  industry  of  the  world 
in  fair  competition.  And  will  you,  in  spite  of  such  services 
and  such  sacrifices,  blacken  your  national  honour  by  so  dark 
and  foul  a  stain  as  the  refusal  of  equal  justice  to  the  poor  of 
their  country  and  your  own  ?  Read  what  every  man  of  en- 
lightenment and  humanity  testifies  as  to  the  effects  of  this  law 
of  removal  on  your  own  poor — its  hardship,  its  cruelty,  its 
injustice — the  frauds  to  which  it  instigates  your  oflBcials  and 
your  parishes,  the  selfishness  which  it  gratifies  and  provokes, 
the  hard  and  unchristian  feeling  which  it  engenders ;  think  of 
these  things,  and  say,  when  you  have  freed  vour  own  poor 
from  this  unnatural  law,  when  you  have  given  freedom  to  their 
industry,  and  flung  open  your  broad  land  to  the  exercise  of 
their  unfettered  energies,  can  you  have  the  heart  to  continue 
the  imposition  of  a  worse  law  upon  your  Irish  fellow-subjects  ? 

We  look  confidently  to  Parliament,  not  for  the  display  of 
any  extraordinary  generosity,  but  simply  for  the  redemption 
of  a  solemn  promise,  and  the  performance  of  an  act  of  common 

i'ustice.     And  with  less  than  justice,  full  and  complete  justice^ 
Teland  ought  not  and  will  not  be  content. 
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FIRST   PAPER — NATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

1.  Lord    Broughaitia  Speeches    Upon  National   Education^ 

House  of  LordSi  2>4it/i  Jul^  and  ^th  August^  1S54. 
London :    Ridgeway.     1854. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  The  House  of  Lords, 

Appointed  to  Inquire  into  The  Practical  Working  of  the 
8i/stem  of  National  Education  in  Ireland ;  and  to 
Report  theieon  to  The  House  \  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence^  Appendix  and  Index,  Session 
1854.  Brought  from  the  Lords,  11th  August,  1854, 
Ordered,  By  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
12th  August.  1854. 
8.  The  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland^  (For  the  year  1853.^  With 
Appendices.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.    Dublin :  Thom.     1854. 

4.  Education  in   Great  Britain,  Being  The  Official  Report 

of  Horace  Mann  of  Lincoln*  s  Inn,  Esq,,  Barrister-at' 
law.  To  Oeorge  Graham,  Esq,,  Registrar- General ; 
with  Selected  Tables.  London:  Routledge  and  Co. 
1854. 

5.  Religious   Worship   in   England  and    Wales,   Abridged 

from  The  Official  Report  Made  by  Horace  Mann,  Esq., 
to  George  Graham,  Esq.,  Registrar- General.  London  : 
Routledge  and  Co.     1854. 

6.  Education  Reform;    or.  The  Necessity  of  a  National 

System  of  Education,  By  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1836. 

7.  National  Education;  Its  Prese?it  State  and  Prospects. 

By  Frederic  Hill.     London  :  Charles  Knight.     1836. 

8.  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in 

England  and  Europe;  Shewing  the  Results  of  the 
Primary  Schools^  and  of  the  Division  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty ^  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq., 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
and  late  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.      London  :    Longman  and  Co.     1850. 
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9.  Public  Education  as  Affected  hy  tie  MintUes  of  tie  Com- 

miltee  of  Privy  Council,  from  1846  to  1852;  witi 
Suggestions  as  to  Futi*re  Policy.  Bj  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  Bart.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1853. 

10.  Suggestive  Hints,  Towards  Improved  Secular  Instruction, 

Making  it  Bear  upon  Practical  Life.  Intended  for 
the  Use  of  Scltool/masters  and  Teachers  in  our  Elementary 
Schools^  for  those  engaged  in  the  Private  Instruction  of 
Children  at  Rome,  and  for  others  taking  an  Interest 
in  National  Education.  By  the  Rev.  fiichard  Dawes, 
A.M.,  Dean  of  Hereford.  Sixth  Edition.  London : 
Groombridge.     3853. 

11.  fecial  Reports  By  The  Directors  to  The  Proprietors  of 

Prices  Patent  Candle  Company,  Respecting  that  part 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Company^  %^th  March,  1852,  which  has  reference 
to  the  Educational,  Moral,  and  Religious  Charge  to  be 
taken  hy  the  Company  over  the  Persons,  (and  especially 
the  Young  Persons)  in  its  Employment;  with  Eight  other 
Pamphlets  on  this  Important  Subject.  By  James  P. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Company. 
1851  to  1854. 

12.  Chaplain's  Twenty-Third  Report  <f  the  Preston  House 
of   Correction.       Presented    to    the    Magistrates    of 
Lancashire^  1846.     Twenty-Fifth   Report  ofC/taplain 
fsr  same   Prison,   1848.     Thirtieth   Report  of  same. 
1853. 

18.  Crime;  Its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedy.  By  Frederick 
Hill,  Barrister-at-Law,  Late  Inspector  of  Prisons. 
London:  Murray.     1853. 

14.  Juvenile  Delinquents,  Thevr  Condition  and  Treatment. 

By  Mary  Carpenter.     London  :  Cash.     1853. 

15.  Reformatory  Schools  for  the   Children  of  the  Perishing 

and  Da/ngerous  Classes,  and  Juvenile  Offenders.  By 
Mary  Carpenter.     London :  Gilpin.     1852. 

16.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Conference  on  the  Subject 

of  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Schools,  Held  at  Bir- 
mvngham,  on  9th  and  lOth  December,  1851 ;  also  Eeport 
of  Second  Conference,  Held  December  26th,  1853. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1851  and  1854. 
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17.  Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles, 

Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1852. 

18.  A  Charge^  Delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Birmingham,  at 

the  Opening  of  the  Sessions,  Held  Monday,  September 
4th,  1854.  By  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Becorder  of  Birmingham;  and  also  various  other  Charges 
of  the  Recorder. 

19.  An  Act  for  the  Better  Care  and  Reformation  of  Youthful 

Offenders  in  Great  Britain.  17  th  and  18th  Victoria, 
Chapter  86.  1854. 

In  a  former  number  of  The  Iris»  Quarterly  Review,* 
we  stated,  when  sketching  the  history  of  the  slow  progress  of 
the  Reformatory  School  Movement  in  England,  that  slowness 
in  the  adoption  of  theories,  and  earnest  quickness  in  support- 
ing the  principles  of  theories  when  they  had  been  worked  into 
facts,  were  amongst  the  patent  characteristics  of  the  great 
British  nation.  From  various  causes  this  characteristic  has 
been  most  remarkably  evidenced  by  the  tardiness  with  which 
the  noble  system  of  National  Education  was  adopted,  in  its 
perfection,  even  whilst  its  necessity  was  fully,  and  generally 
admitted  by  all  whose  opinions,  from  position  or  information, 
commanded  attention.  All  men  expressed  a  most  laudable 
and  patriotic  anxiety  that  the  poor  should  be  raised  from  that 
deep  and  woful  ignorance  in  which  their  minds  were  swamped ; 
some  men  took  for  their  motto  an  expression  of  Doctor 
Chalmers,  and,  as  it  were,  made  it  their  watchward, 
proclaiming,  "We  object  not  to  the  utmost  possible 
ILLUMINATION  OP  THE  POPULAR  MIND :"  and  yet  the  popular 
mind  was  not  illuminated,  because  various  influential  sections 
of  the  community  insisted  that  the  illumination  should  arise 
from  light  enkindled  by  their  own  special  and  peculiar  torches. 
"  You  must  teach  them  upon  a  principle  of  which  the  Bible 
shall  be  the  foundation,'^  cried  one."  Rignt,^'exclaimed  another^ 
"my  Bible.''  "No,"  protested  the  Roman  Catholic,  "you 
shall  not  make  the  Bible  the  foundation,  or  if  you  do  it 
must  be  mine.''  The  "  drum  ecclesiastic"  was  beaten  with  all 
that  vigor  which  ever  distinguishes  the  controversial  rappel, 
and  amid  the  m^lde  of  the  clerical  combatants  the  children  of 
the  poor  were  forced  to  learn  as  best  they  could,  or  as  plea:ied 
the  patrons  of  various  free,  and  ill-taught  schools. 

•VoL  IV.    No.  14.    p.  363. 
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As  this  subject  now  before  us  is  of  first  importance,  and  as 
the  history  of  the  three  classes  of  schools  is  little  known  to'the 
great  majority  of  readers^  we  shall,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
detail  of  the  present  position  of  the  Nation,  in  its  popular 
educational  phases,  introduce  here,  as  concisely  as  possible, 
a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdoms,  as  to  school 
accommodation,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted, 
before  the  public  attention  had  been  fixed  upon  the  subject  by 
the  eflbrts  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  of  our  countryman,  the 
Right  Honorable  Thomas  Wyse.  We  adopt  this  course,  as 
we  believe  that  powerful  parties,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
desire  to  embarrass  the  efforts  of  the  Education  Boards  of  each 
country ;  and  it  is  only  by  making  plain  to  all  the  great 
benefits  which  the  people  have  derived  from  the  present  system, 
and  the  pitiable  condition  from  which  it  rescued  our  poor, 
that  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  community  can  fully 
understand  the  value  of  that  nobly  designed  and  succesfully 
conducted  scheme,  by  which  each  child  in  the  land  can  he 
taught  secular  learning  with  his  fellow  uf  any  creed,  and  yet  can 
grow  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  law,  as  understood  by 
those  of  his  own  faith,  through  instruction  communicated  at 
stated  periods  by  his  own  pastor.  We  fully  adopt  the  wise 
principles  expressed  by  liOrd  Brougham,  who  has  said;  "  In  a 
community  like  this,  filled  with  various  religious  classes,  and 
whose  rehgious  zeal  is  happily  so  fervent — I  say  happily, 
because  whatever  dissensions  it  may  engender,  and  whatever 
difficulties  it  may  occasion,its  warmth  at  least  proves  the  strength 
and  sincerity  of  religious  conviction — it  has  always  appeared 
nearly  impossible  to  plantschools  in  which  thechildren  of  various 
sects  may  be  taught  unless  their  instruction  is  confined  to 
secular  learning,  while  their  religious  teaching  is  left  to  their 
parents  or  their  pastors.  Butthisprinciple  by  no  means  excludes 
whatever  security  may  be  required  for  their  receiving  that  in- 
struction at  home,  and  for  their  attending  the  Church  to  which 
their  parents  resort,  supposing  their  attendance  at  the  school 
service  or  school  church  dispensed  with.  This  is  the  opinion,and 
with  this  qualification  rather  than  exception,  which  I  have  ever 
held,  and  in  common  with  men  whose  great  worth  was  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  strength  of  their  religious  feelings,  so  that 
it  is  grounded  on  any  thing  rather  than  indifference  on  this 
most  important  matter.'' 
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The  first  attempts  at  popular  edacatioa  had  their  origio  in 
the  Saiiday  Schools.  The  earliest  of  these  schools  was  that 
formed  in  the  year  1763,  hj  the  Eev.  Theophilus  Lindsey, 
vicar  of  Catterick,  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  his  oastom  to  collect 
the  children,  to  devote  an  hour  each  Sunday,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  afternoon  service,  to  catechising  the  youth 
of  the  parish,  and  to  expounding  the  Bible  to  the  boys  of  a 
school  numbering  200.  The  success,  and  evident  advantages, 
of  this  school  to  the  poor,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  lady 
named  Harrison  (who,  as  Mrs.  Cappe,  has  left  us  in  her  Au- 
iobiography^  her  impressions  on  the  subject,)  and  she  resolved 
to  establish  a  Sunday  School,  and  accordingly  collected  her 
scholars  in  the  only  vacant  apartment  of  her  house  at  Bedale — 
the  hack  kitchen  ;  and  incited  by  the  example  of  Miss  Harrison, 
Miss  Ball,  of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  formed  a  school  for 
forty  children,  whom  she  every  Sunday  instructed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Catechism,  and  the  Collect,  preparatory  to  going  to 
church.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1780,  that  the  necessity 
for  these  schools  was  comprehended  by  those  who  were  suffi- 
ciently active  and  influential  to  eive  vigor  and  vitality  to  a 
Practical  working  of  the  principle.  In  that  year  the  Bev. 
'homas  Stock,  rector  of  St.  John's,  Gloucester,  and  Bobert 
Baikes,  proprietor  of  The  QhuceUer  Journal^  established  the 
four  regular  Sunday  Schools,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  John  and 
St.  CatJberine,^  Mr.  Stock  died  in  the  month  of  December, 
1803,  but  Mr.  Baikes  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  witness 
the  success  of  his  Christian  undertaking.  From  these  four 
schools  established  in  Gloucester  has  sprung  that  system  of 
Sunday  teaching  which  is  now,  after  seventy-four  years'  expe- 
rience of  its  results,  imparted  in  28,514  schools,  by  318,000 
teachers,  to  2,407,642  scholars. 

Although  founded  by  members  of  the  Church  of  En^^d, 
the  importance  and  usefulness  of  these  schools  were  felt  and 
acknowledged  bv  the  Dissenters ;  and  various  religious  bodies 
established  Sabbath  Schools  for  the  members  of  their  own 
persuasions. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Sunday  Schools  as  they  are 
the  earliest  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country,  and  be- 


*  For  an  account  of  those  Schools,  and  of  the  motiyes  which  induced 
Mr.  Raikes  to  estahUsh  them,  see  Irish  QaARTERLT  Ebvisw,  Vol.  1 V., 
No.  14,  Art.  **Beformator7  and  Ragged  Schools/' 
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cause  from  theuiy  and  through  the  example  of  their  success^ 
has  sprang  the  whole  system  of  popular  and  national  educa- 
tion. What  had  been  attempted  and  proved  practical  in  the 
Sunday  School  by  Baikes^  was  attempted  and  proved  with  equal 
success  by   Joseph  Lancaster  in  the  Day    School. 

Jo?eph  I^ncaster  was  born  in  1771^  and  was  a  member  of  that 
body  which  has  furnished  more  than  its  proportion  to  the  ranks 
of  our  national  philanthropists — the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  foot-guards^  and  residing  in  the 
Borough  Boad,  Southwark,  surrounded  by  a  poor  population, 
Joseph  saw  that  poverty  was  but  too  frequently  accompanied 
by  vices  which  he  believed  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance.  His 
father  gave  him  the  free  use  of  a  room  in  his  house,  which 
the  young  man  fitted  up  at  his  own  expense,  and  opening  it 
as  a  free  school  in  1796,  his  scholars  numbered  ninety  before 
he  had  himself  reached  his  nineteenth  year.  In  1798  the 
numbers  had  increased  to  1,000 ;  and  finding  himself  quite 
unable  to  provide  instructors  for  this  large  bodv  of  pupils,  he 
either  invented  himself,  or  adopted  from  Dr.  Bell,  the  moni- 
torial system,  or  a  plan  of  teaching  younger  or  less  advanced 
children,  through  the  agency  of  the  older  or  better  instructed 
scholars.  His  eflbrts  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford;  and  in  1805  he  was  favored  with  an  audience  by 
George  the  Third,  who  said,  in  approving  Lancaster's  efforts, 
"  I  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  may  be  able 
to  read  his  Bible.''  From  the  year  1807  to  1811  he  travelled 
about  7,000  miles  through  the  kingdoms,  and  lectured  on  his 
system  to  more  than  50,000  persons;  and  by  these  active 
means  extended  a  knowledge  of  the  educational  wants  and 
resources  of  the  country  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community. 
He  endeavoured  to  found  a  school  for  tlie  children  of  the 
richer  classes  in  1812,  but  failed,  and  from  pecuniary  losses 
was  forced  to  leave  England  for  America  in  the  year  1818. 
He  was  received  in  the  New  World  with  respect  and  confidence. 
In  1829  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  was  well  received,  the 
Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  voting  him  several  grants  for 
educational  purposes ;  but  from  want  of  those  qualities  which 
render  men  fitted  to  guide  themselves  and  others,  Lancaster, 
although  an  excellent  projector,  was  a  very  incompetent  ma- 
nager, and  in  America,  as  in  England,  it  was  his  lot  to  enjoy 
affluence  and  endure  want,  even  whilst  bis  system  was  flour- 
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ishing.  His  friends  contributed  to  purchase  an  annuit?  for 
him,  aud  his  career  closed  in  New  lork  on  the  23rd  of  Oc- 
tober, 18S8. 

With  the  name  of  Lancaster,  and  with  our  recollections  of 
the  earl  J  history  of  popular  education  in  England,  the  uame  of 
Bell  is  intimately  connected.     Andrew  Bell  was  born  in  St. 
Andrews,  in  the  year  1753,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  its  ancient  University.     In  his  twenty-first  year  he 
left  Ck)Uege,  and  proceeded  to   Virginia,  where  he   resided, 
as  tutor,   during   the  five    succeeding  years,   and  in    1781 
he  returned  to  England,  but  was  shipwrecked  on  the  home- 
ward voyage.    Arrived  in   England   he   took    orders  in  the 
Established  Church,    aud    was    appointed   minister  to   the 
Episcopal   Chapel   at  Leith.     He  applied  for   a   degree,  as 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  to  his  University,    and,   through  some 
mistake,  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  sent  him.     He 
was  next  appointed  Chaplain  of  some  regiments  ordered  to 
India,  whither  he  sailed  in  the  year  1787.     Some  short  time 
after  his  arrival  in  that  country,  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum 
was   founded,   and  he   became  its  honorary  superintendent. 
Whilst  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office  he  commenced  the 
plan  of  instructing  by  monitors,  and  tested  it  by  setting  the 
elder  boys  to  teach  tlie  younger  writing  in  sand,  according  to 
the  Hindoo  custom.     Finding  the  experiment  successful,  he 
endeavoured,  upon  his  return  to  England,  in  1797,  to  make  his 
system  known,  by  various  publications.     He  succeeded  in  great 
measure,  and  whilst  advancing  the  cause  of  education  he  was 
pushing  his  own  fortune.     He  was   appointed  rector  of  Swan- 
age,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1801 ;  master  of  Sherborne  Hospital 
in  1808  ;  prebendary  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  1818,  and 
some  years  after,  prebendary  of  Westminster.      Dr.  Bell  died 
at  Cheltenham,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1832,  aud  bequeathed 
£120,000  to   the  educational  establishments  of  the  country 
which  seemed  to  him  useful  and  best  conducted. 

We  have  stated  that  Lancaster  and  Bell  both  used  the  mon- 
itorial system  ;  and  from  this  fact  the  most  important  results 
have  arisen  in  these  Kingdoms.  Bell  returned  from  Madras  in 
the  year  1797,  and  at  once  made  his  system  public ;  whilst  the 
monitorial  teaching  was  not  adopted  by  Lancaster  until  the 
year  1798.  Whether  the  latter  adopted  the  plan  from  Bell, 
or  whether  he  discovered  it  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
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but  the  friends  of  each  claimed  for  their  leader  the  honor  of 
originality.* 

rriority  of  invention  was  not,  however,  the  only  ground  of 
difference  between  the  systems  of  the  rival  professors.  The 
Schools  established  by  Lancaster  were  unsectarian,  no  par- 
ticular religious  tenets  being  inculcated,  and  the  whole  religious 
training  consisting  in  the  reading  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment.  Upon  this  plan  "  The  Eoyal 
Lancasterian  Institution  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Children  of  the  Poor"  was  established  in  the  vear  180S. 
Some  few  years  afterwards  the  title  was  changed,  for  that 
by  which  the  Schools  are  now  known — *'  The  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.*' 

The  patrons  of  these  Schools  were  amongst  the  most  able 
men  of  that  day.  "  With  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  in  that  speech  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  "  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted,  I  may 
say  connected,  from  its  commencement  in  1808,  under  another 
name ;  indeed  I  presided  at  the  preliminary  meeting  held  to 
found  it,  attended  by  William  Allen,  Joseph  Fox,  Thomas 
Clarkson  and  others,  who  had  stood  by  Joseph  Lancaster  in 
his  great  difficulties.  In  the  following  spring,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  presided  over  its  first  public  meeting.  Under  his 
auspices,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Her  Majesty, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  and  useful  friends  of  the  Institution, 
it  gathered  strength;  and  its  fundamental  principle,  that 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  National  Society  soon  after 
established,  was  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  differences  on 
religious  grounds,  the  severance  of  secular  from  religious 
instruction,  the  repudiation  of  whatever  could  by  any  possi- 
bilitv  operate  as  a  test — the  principle  embodied  in  its  mottp 
of  Schools  for  All." 

In  1810,  as  now,  there  were  good,  and  wise,  and  christian, 
and  patriotic  but  mistaken  men,  who  thought  that  the  principle 
upon  which  this  School  Society,  to  which  Lord  Brougham  refers, 
was  based  was  wrong  and  false,  and  contended  that  religion 
should  be  the  foundation  of  all  instruction,  and  that  religion  ex- 
clusively the  creed  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  was  a  great,  and  powerful,  and  influential  party.     It  was 

•  Sidney  Smith,  writing  in  the  year  1806,  describes  Dr.  BeU  as  •  •  a  very 
foolish  old  gentleman,  seized  on  eagerly  by  the  Church  of  £ngland  to 
defraud  Lancaster  of  his  discoTery.** 
67 
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unrepresented  bj  any  system  of  school  teaching,  but  it  could  not 
remain  inactive  whilst  the  Lancasterian  schools  were  flourishing. 
Accordingly  the  theory  and  mode  of  teaching  advocated  by 
Doctor  Bell  were  adopted, and  in  the  year  1811,  "The  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  EstabUshed  Church'^  was  founded,  in  opposition 
to,  or  in  rivalry  with,  *'The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society." 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  latter  Society  in  1 808,  it  has 
trained  about  3,000  teachers.  At  its  Normal  Seminary  in  the 
Borough  Road,  London,  there  is  accommodation  for  sixty  resi- 
dent candidates ;  about  the  same  number  are  generally  enrolled 
as  out-door  pupils.  In  the  Model  Schools  attached  to  this  in- 
stitution 700  boys  and  300  girls  attend  daily,  and  since  their 
establishment  more  than  60,000  children  have  been  instructed. 
There  is  also  a  depository  of  books;  the  schools  in  connection 
with  the  society  are  inspected  carefully,  and  the  best  branches 
of  collective  teaching  have  been  recently  adopted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  monitorial  system. 

Of  133  students  now  at  the  Normal  Seminary,  50  are 
Queen's  Scholars,  receiving  yearly  exhibitions  from  the  Privy 
CJouncil;  and  most  of  the  local  schools  have  been  assisted  by 
Government  grants,and  are  under  Government  inspection.  The 
income  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1851,  amounted  to 
£15,183;  and  the  income,  for  the  year  1S50,  of  628  British 
schools,  instructing  91,944  scholars,  was  £59,132,  giving  an 
average  of  12*.  lid.  per  scholar  annually.  This  income  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources  : — 

Permanent  endowments         ...  ...  £829 

Voluntary  contributions         ...  ...  £24,150 

Grants  from  Government       ...  ...        £4,455 

Payments  by  scholars  ...         ...  £26,690 

Other  sources  £3,108  . 

These  schools  numbered  28  in  the  year  1811 ;  191  in  the  year 
1841,  and  in  the  ten  years,  from  1841  to  1851,  they 
increased  to  449. 

The  National  Society  was,  wehave  stated,  founded  in  1 81  l,and 
was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1 8 1 7 .  During  the  four  years 
ending  1851,  the  annual  subscriptions  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Society  averaged  £11,000.  To  this  may  be  added  the  Welsh 
Education  Fund  of  the  Society,  which  amounts  to  about 
£3,000  per  annum,  and  occasionally  large  sums  are  collected 
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for  special  purposes.  By  Boyal  Letter^  issued  occasionally  since 
1820,  at  present  triennially,  parochial  collections  are  made  in 
favor  of  the  Society.  The  suras  tolle<;ted  in  this  latter  way  have 
varied  in  amount,  from  £22,810  to  £32,602.  Since  the  year 
1839  local  boards  have  been  forward,  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Institution,  in  most  of  the  dioceses  of  England  and 
Wales — and  their  annual  income  may  be  calculated  at  £20,000. 
The  Central  Board  makes  grants  in  aid  of  erecting  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter ;  it  also  supplies  books  to  the  local 
schools.  The  Board  has  five  Training  CoUeffes  under  its  im- 
mediate management,  and  supported  chiefly  trom  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  and  which  now  send  forth  annually  about  270 
teachers.  In  addition  to  these  latter  Colleges,  20  Diocesan 
Training  Schools  have  been  established  since  1888,  and  these 
send  out  annually  about  400  teachers.  The  number  of  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Board  now  amounts  to  10,555,  and  the 
scholars  number  929,474.  From  897  in  1831,  the  schools 
increased  in  1841  to  2,002,  and  in  1851  the  number  had 
risen  to  3,448. 

In  the  Census  of  1851,  4,546  Church  Schools  are  returned, 
containing  472,372  scholars ;  the  total  amount  for  1850  was 
stated  to  be  £341,752,  giving  an  annual  income  of  14«.  5^. 
per  scholar.    The  sources  of  this  income  are  thus  stated  : — 

Permanent  endowments        •  £13,240 

Voluntary  contributions       £179,765 

Grants  from  Government     £18,132 

Payments  by  scholars          £103,264 

Other  sources          £27,361 

The  greater  number  of  the  schools  are  aided  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Board,  and  are  inspected  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Council. 

Having  thus  briefly  placed  before  the  reader  the  history  of 
the  origin,  progress  and  position  of  the  three  great  Educational 
Institutions  of  the  kingdoms,  and  as  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant so  are  they  the  earliest  founded,  we  shall  here  insert  the 
admirable  and  eloquent  history  of  their  progress,  from  Lord 
Brougham's  speech  in  which  he  traces  the  whole  bearing  of  this 
subject,  and  epitomizes  all  the  facts  and  figures  connected  with 
it,  indicating  the  dangers  and  the  troubles  of  the  past,  and  fore- 
warning us  of  the  evils  with  which  intolerance  if  successful, 
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must  afflict  the  nation  b;  inundating  it  with  a  troubled  tide  of 
fanaticism  on  the  one  side^  yid  of  ignorance  and  consequent 
turbulence  and  vice  upon  the  other.     His  Lordship  said  : — 

"  I  shall  begin  by  marking  the  periods  to  which  our  detailed  infor- 
mation applies,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  we  are  enabled  to  rely 
upon  that  information.     Great   objections  have,   at  different  times, 
been  made  to  its  accuracy,  and  we  must,  therefore,  stop  a  moment 
to  consider  how  far  these  are  well  founded.     The  earliest  returns 
are  those  obtained  by  the  Education   Committee   of  the  Commons, 
in  1818;  the  next  are  those  of  1833,   obtained   on  the  motion  of  a 
noble  friend,  whose  early  loss   to  the  country  is  so  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented, Lord  Kerry  ;  the  last  are  those  of  1851,  under  the  Census 
Act.   The  returns  or  1818,  were  made  by  the  parochial  clerfiry,  and  as 
having  presided  over  that  inquiry,  I  well  know  the  zeal  with  which 
they  performed  the  office  cast  upon  them.     Such  was  their  alacrity, 
that  within  a  week  after  our  circular  was  issued,  all  those  sent  their 
answers  who  were  within  a  moderate  distance,  and  very   soon  after 
I  had  received  the  whole,  with  the   exception  of  about  600,  which, 
in  a  number  of  nearly   12,000  might  be  expected  from   different 
accidents.     A  second  circular  reduced  this   number  to   about   200 
defaulters.     But  a  circumstance  occurred  which  placed  the  conduct 
of  those  reverend   persons  in   a  most  honourable  light.     By  some 
oversight  of  the  clerks   in  the   Committee,  there  were   360  returns 
mislaid  ;  and  as  it  was  believed  they  had  not  been  sent,  a  circular 
was  dispatched,  chidin?  the  supposed  defaulters.     It  so  happened 
that  those  returns  had  oeen  culled  out  from  the  mass,  as  being  more 
elaborate  and  voluminous  than  the  rest,  and  the  Committee,   in  a 
somewhat  peremptory  manner,  called  for  the  returns  to  the  original 
requisiiion.    It  might  well  be  expected  that  those  reverend  persons 
should  feel  hurt,  both   at  the  groundless  rebuke  and   at  the  labour 
needlessly  exacted.     But  of  the  whole  360  only  two  made  the   least 
complaint,  and  even  they  sent  the  second  returns  demanded.     Some 
had  kept  copies  of  their  former  answers,  but  a  great  number  had 
not  ;  and  their  returns  extended,  in  many   instances,  to   ten  pages 
and  upwards.     I  may  further  state,  that  when,  after  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  1  took  the  liberty  to  send  another  circular  for  further 
information,  although  aware  that  this  was  only  in  my  private   capa* 
city,  and   not  as  chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  clergy  returned 
answers,  giving  the  details  solicited,  rather  than  required.     After 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  the  returns  of  1833  were  made,  but  by  the 
church  wardens  ;  and  I   have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  they  are 
very  inferior  in  point  of  fulness  and  accuracy,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  temporary  nature  of  the  office  held  by  those  who  made 
them.     They  nave  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  particularly  defec- 
tive in  some    of  the   larger   towns.     In   1851,  we   have  the   latest 
returns,  and  as  these  were  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Home  Department,   they   are  more  to  be  relied  on  for  fulness  as 
well  as  accuracy,  than  those  of  1833.     I  must,  however,  mention  a 
circumstance  which   shows  that   no  little  confidence  is  due  to  the 
latter.     When  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1828, 
seemed  to  remove  the  chief  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a  general 
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School  sjstem,  I  wta  anxious  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  heen 
made  during  the  ten  preceeding  years ;  and  addressed  a  letter  to  7 
or  800  parochial  ministers  to  ask  fbr  a  continuation  of  their  former 
returns.  Those  narishes  were  taken  indifferently,  some  large,  some 
small,  some  middle-sised  ;  I  received  487  answers,  and  these,  com- 
pared with  the  statements  of  1818,  indicated  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  day-scholars  at  unendowed  schools,  in  the  proportion  of 
21  to  10.  Now,  the  returns  of  1833  give  that  increase  as  between 
23  and  24  to  10,  which  allowing  for  the  increase  between  1828  and 
1833,  tallies  very  nearly  with  the  other  proportion.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  we  may  place  reliance  upon  the  accounts  generally, 
not  only  in  considering  the  rate  at  which  education  has  advanced, 
but  in  estimating  the  deficiency  at  any  given  period,  provided  we 
keep  in  view  the  consideration  that  the  numbers  given  in  these 
accounts  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  or  less  below  the 
real  amount;  those  of  1851  being  nearest  the  truth,  those  of  1833 
probably  most  defective. 

It  appears  that  in  1818,  the  Day-Schools  of  all  kinds  were  attend- 
ed by  674,000  scholars  (I  take  round  numbers,  as  the  Resolutions 
I  am  about  to  move  eive  the  particulars) — the  Sunday- Schools  had 
425,000.  In  1833,  the  former  had  increased  to  1^276,000;  the 
latter  to  no  less  than  1,548,000  or  nearer  fourfold  than  trebled.  In 
1851,  the  Day-Scholars  had  increased  to  2,144,000,  the  Sunday  to 
2,407,000.  So  that  in  33  years  Day- Scholars  had  increased  more 
than  three- fold  ;  Sundav  Scholars  nearly  six-fold.  Now  the  popu- 
lation had,  no  doubt,  increased  from  above  1^  millions  to  14^  in 
the  first  period,  and  to  nearly  18  in  the  second ;  but  still  the  increase 
of  education  was  much  more  rapid,  there  being,  in  1818,  of  Day 
Scholars  one-seventeenth;  of  Sunday  one -twenty-fourth  of  the 
population ;  in  1833,  these  numbers  had  become  one-eleventh,  and 
one-ninth  respectively  ;  and  in  1851,  one-eighth  and  one-seventh.  It 
is  also  manifest  that  the  rate  of  increase  had  been  considerably 
greater  in  the  15  years  between  1818  and  1833,  than  in  the  18  years 
between  1833  and  1851,  although  the  population  increased  more 
rapidly  during  the  second  period  than  during  the  first.  As  the 
omissions  in  the  returns  of  1833  were  greater  than  in  those  of  either 
1818  or  1851,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
crease was  less  than  the  apparent,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  was 
a  greater  retardation  than  the  returns  show.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  this  retardation  has  been  owing  not  altogether  to  the  unavoid- 
able relaxation  of  the  voluntary  exertions  made  to  promote  educa- 
tion,— exertions  which  must  needs  be  lessened  unless  the  resources 
of  individuals  are  enlarged, — but  also  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
the  wants  having  been  partly  supplied  which  had  called  thep  forth. 
It  is  certain,  that  previous  to  1818,  there  had  for  some  years  been 
a  great  step  made  by  the  establishment  of  Schools  on  the  new  or 
monitorial  plan,  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  in  so  much  that  above 
1500  of  these  had  been  planted,  educating  200,000  children.  But 
the  discussions  which  arose  out  of  the  Education  Committee  in  the 
other  House,  in  1816,  17,  and  18,  had  occasioned  new  efforts  all 
over  the  country  to  establish  Schools  of  a  more  useful  class,  because 
having  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers,  and  dispensing,  in  a  grei^t 
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measure,  with  the  monitorial  sjstem.  The  Bill  which  I  brought 
forward  in  1820  as  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  and  which 
reached  almost  its  last  stage  in  the  Commons,  was  nnfortimatelj 
opposed  by  the  Dissenters,  and  being  only  feebly  supported  by  the 
Church  party,  we  were  deprived  of  a  great,  and  in  my  belief,  a 
most  unexceptionably  framed  system  of  parochial  education ;  nor 
was  there  erer  the  least  encouragement  given  to  renew  the  attempt. 
Nevertheless,  out  of  evil  came  good,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  ; 
and  even  the  animosity,  or  let  us  only  say  the  rivalry,  of  conflicting 
sects  gave  rise  to  new  exertions  for  the  furtherance  of  popular  in- 
struction. Such  exertions  could  not  be  expected  to  continue,  and 
accordingly  a  great  deficiency  still  exists  in  the  means  of  education. 
Before  1833  there  had  been  no  interference  at  all  of  the  State ; 
everything  had  been  done  by  individuals.  But  in  that  year  the 
Government  to  which  I  had  the  honour  of  belonging,  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  act  upon  the  Report  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  1818.  To  the  recommendations  in  that  Report  I  called 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  laying  it  before  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Althorp,  and  a  grant  was  obtained  from  Parliament  of  a  sum  to  be 
applied  in  the  encouragement  of  Schools.  This  grant  was  repeated 
vearly,  and  from  the  moderate  sum  of  £20,000,  it  has  happily  of  late 
Deen  increased  to,  I  think,  upwards  of  £300,000.  The  application 
of  it  was  for  some  years  entrusted  to  the  Treasuir,  and  they  had 
acted  chiefly  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Report  of  1818, 
avoiding  whatever  might  tend  to  discourage  voluntary  exertions,  and 
giving  the  sums  allotted  for  outfit  or  original  cost  to  parties  who 
were  ready  to  provide  for  the  yearly  expenses.  The  Committee  had 
Buggested  two  modes  of  dbtribution,  either  through  commissioners, 
or  through  the  two  great  school  Societies,  the  National  and  British 
and  Foreign.  The  latter  was  the  course  adopted ;  but  I  may 
more  correctly  say  that  both  courses  were  taken  ultimately ;  for  in 
the  year  1839  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  formed  to 
superintend  the  distribution,  and  that  Committee  generally  gave  the 
sums  through  the  two  Societies.  The  transfer  to  the  Privy  Council 
was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  regret,  because  the  Treasury  had  con- 
ducted the  business  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner,  and  the 
creation  of  a  department  gave  rise  to  some  jealousy  and  even  alarm  ; 
80  that  your  Lordships  may  recollect  a  long  and  warm  debate  on  reso- 
lutions moved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  the  House 
bv  a  very  large  majority  concurred,  expressing  an  opinion  unfavour- 
able to  the  appointment  of  the  Privy  Council  Committee  as  made 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  But  great  advantage  has  ul- 
timately resulted  from  the  creation  of  this  department ;  and 
certainly  whatever  may  have  been  the  inconvenience  originally 
experienced,  I  am  bound  to  defend  the  proceeding  still  more 
strenuously  than  I  did  in  that  debate,  because  I  afterwards  found 
that  the  Committee  adopted  the  very  measures  which  1  had  described 
in  the  Resolutions  moved  in  May,  1835,  for  not  merely  encouraging 
the  formation  of  new  Schools,  as  the  Report  of  1818  had  re- 
commended,— for  not  only  increasing  the  amount  of  the  education 
aflbrded,  but  improving  its  quality  by  the  employment  of  Inspectors 
and  the  establishment  of  training  seminaries.     The  Committee  has 
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been  most  ably  and  aotivelj  seconded  by  its  assistants,  especially 
Messrs,  Kaye  Shuttleworth,  and  Lingen. 

In  the  same  year  that  this  important  Committee  was  appointed,  I 
had  for  the  third  time  brought  in  a  Bill  to  establish  such  a  depatr- 
ment,  and  to  invest  it  with  powers  of  distributing  the  yearly  grants, 
and  of  authorising  local  rates  so  as  to  encourage  by  both  these  funds 
the  planting  of  schools,  to  support  those  requiring  assistance,  to 
establish  training  schools,  and  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  all  either 
founded  or  aided  by  the  public.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  religious 
question  had  seemed  to  be  surmounted ;  and  \  was  authorised  to 
state  on  behalf  of  a  yery  numerous  meeting  of  delegates  from  most 
parts  of  the  country,  who  had  held  a  conference  on  the  details  of  the 
plan,  that  it  had,  after  undergt)ing  various  alterations,  received  their 
general  concurrence;  the  Dissenters  joining  with  the  Churchmen  in 
holding  its  provisions  to  be  unobjectionable.  The  Government  of 
the  day.  Lord  Melbourne's,  was  entirely  favourable  to  the  measure  j 
but  unfortunately  they  had  been  defeated  the  week  before  I  moved 
the  second  reading  ;  and  when  a  Bight  Rev.  Prelate,  recently  raised 
to  the  episcopal  bench  by  that  Government,  and  who  had  voted  with  us 
against  his  Metropolitian  upon  the  recent  occasion,  now  put  himself 
in  the  front  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill,  we  had  no  hopes  of  success, 
and  were  obliged  to  withdraw  it  until  a  more  auspicious  time  should 
come.  I  found,  however,  that  one  great  object  of  the  Bill  would  be 
secured,  the  creation  of  an  Education  department,  if  the  Privy 
Council  Committee,  not  only  persevered  in  its  administration  of  the 
annual  grant,  but  applied  it  to  the  establishment  of  training  schools, 
and  the  employment  of  inspectors  ;  all  which  they  could  do  without 
any  parliamentary  authority.  The  more  effectual  power  of  local 
rating  would  alone  be  still  wanted  ;  but  the  increase  of  the  annual 
grant  might  to  a  considerable  extent  supply  this  defect ;  and  I  was 
willing  to  expect  every  thing  from  the  entire  agreement  of  my  noble 
friends  in  the  great  principles  of  the  Bill.  Their  proceedings  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  Privy  Council  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
confirmed  these  expectations,  and  I  certainly  should  have  been 
without  excuse  had  I  interrupted  them  by  again  pressing  the  Bill. 
It  was  only  consistent  with  the  most  ordinary  discretion,  and  the 
scantiest  stock  of  patience,  to  await  for  awhile  the  results  of  what 
had  been  already  done.  The  ground  had  been  prepared  in  1818  ;  the 
seed  sown  in  1833  ;  due  care  was  now  cheerfully  bestowed  upon  its 
protection ;  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  crowning  the  labours 
of  the  new  department  created  in  1839,  it  would  have  been  most 
unwise^  indeed  irrational  impatience  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
growth  of  the  plant,  as  some  projecting  lawgivers  of  exalted  rank, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  among  them  have  occasionally  been  seen  to  do, 
and  been  in  consequence  compared  to  the  child  that  having  put  a 
beau  in  the  ground,  must  needs  pluck  it  up  to  see  if  it  has  begun  to 
sprout,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  stem  and  the  leaf  appear,  fostered 
by  the  breeze,  strengthened  by  the  sun,  expanded  by  the  shower. 
That  childish,  preposterous  impatience  I  felt  not,  how  great  and  how 
constant  soever  my  anxiety  for  the  progress  of  the  system,  because 
I  was  well  assured  of  its  safety  in  tne  hands  of  my  noble  friends  of 
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the  Privy  Council  Committee.  But  I  think  we  may  admit  that  the 
time  is  now  come  for  examining  the  progress  which  has  heen  made, 
and  for  asking  ourselves  whether  any  thmg  and  what  remains  to  be 
done. 

I  take  it  to  be  clear  beyond  all  question  that  the  means  of  educa- 
tion are  still  insufficient ;  and  I  now  beg  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  while  I  demonstrate  this  proposition.  I  lay  aside  the  great 
numbers  taught  at  Sunday  schools,  because  valuable  as  is  the  instruc- 
tion there  given,  and  beyond  all  praise  the  conduct  of  the  pious  and 
truly  charitable  persons  (290,000, 1  glory  in  being  able  to  say  it,)  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  reallv  good  work,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine 
because  wise  benevolence, — that  which  alone  deserves  the  name, 
when  the  act  is  in  harmony  with  the  will,  and  good  is  not  only 
intended  but  done : — the  instruction  received  is  extremely  limited, 
and  two  or  three  hours  in  a  week  give  but  inconsiderable  moral 
discipline,  which  b  the  most  important  part  of  tuition ;  not  to 
mention  that  no  small  proportion  of  the  Sunday  scholars  are 
returned  also  under  the  head  of  Day  scholars.  It  is  to  the  Day 
scholars  therefore  that  we  must  look,  and  these  appear  to  be  in 
round  numbers  2,144,000  at  46,000  schools.  But  these  include 
private  as  well  as  public  schools,  and  500,000  children  of  the  tipper 
and  middle  classes  are  taught  there,  and  about  50,000  at  the  endow- 
ed schools,  which  are  also  included.  These  deductions  I  make  after 
a  full  communication  with  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  statistics  of  education  is  well  known  to 
such  of  your  Lordships  as  have  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  hig 
elaborate  and  judicious  Report  to  the  Registrar-General,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  merit  both  for  its  arithmetical  details  and  for 
the  enlightened  views  which  it  gives  of  the  whole  subject.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  too  highly  to  praise  this  most  able  and  useful 
officer.  (Earl  Oranville,  Lord  Monteagle  and  others  strongly  expressed 
their  concurrence.)  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  for  the  cnildren 
of  the  working  classes,  and  of  the  poor,  there  are  only  public  day 
schools  attended  by  little  more  than  1,500,000 

Let  us  now  consider  how  far  this  supply  of  education  is  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people.  And  here  I  must  begin  by  observmg, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  the  notions  of  tnose  who  reckon 
upon  all  the  children  between  three  and  fifteen,  or  4,900,000,  as  the 
number  for  whom  schools  should  be  provided,  conceiving  most 
erroneously  that  the  working-classes,  as  well  as  those  in  easy  circum- 
stances, can  keep  their  children  long  enongh  at  school  to  require 
anything  like  this  accommodation.  Unhappily  there  comes  in  com- 
petition with  the  schoolmaster,  great  as  his  merits  and  his  claims 
may  be,  the  employer ;  and  from  the  time  that  a  child  can  earn 
somewhat  towards  his  support,  his  attendance  at  even  the  school 
which  costs  nothing,  must  be  first  interrupted,  and  then  altogether 
cease,  even  assuming  the  parent  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  education.  Instead,  therefore,  of  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  population,  we  should  not  reckon  more  than  one-eighth,  or  the 
children  between  four  and  twelve,  which  would  give  the  number  for 
all  classes  at  2,222,000.  But  we  are  to  consider  only  the  propor- 
tion of  these  belonging  to^the  working-classes  and  the  poor.     What 
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is  that  proportion  ?  1  made  inqairy  of  my  honourable  friend  the 
Registrar-General,  and  he  ^Te  me  fonr-mths  as  his  estimate  of  the 
proportion  which  the  working-classes  bear  to  the  whole  population, 
or  about  3,625,000  males  of  20  and  upwards,  but  not  reckoning 
farmers'  sons  and  commercial  clerks.  I  will  take  the  calculation 
then  as  four-fifths,  or  14>340,00(^  and  one-eighth  as  the  children,  or 
1,792,000.  But  I  was  desirous  of  checking  this  calculation  by 
having  recourse  to  another  test ;  and  I  found  m  the  evidence  before 
Mr.  Hume's  Income  Tax  Committee  last  Session,  the  number  of 
persons  havinfir  incomes  of  £75,  and  upwards  is  counted  as  829,117 
by  Mr.  W.  Farr,  the  able  and  intelligent  head  of  the  Statistical 
Department  in  the  Registrar-Generar»  office ;  and  deducting  a  sixth 
for  Scotland  we  then  have  712,000  for  England  and  Wales,  which 
reckoning  five  to  a  family  would  leave  for  the  other  classes  the  work- 
ing  and  &e  poor,  14,440,000,  and  the  children  1,805,000,  being  very 
nearly  the  number  obtained  from  the  calculation  founded  on  Mr. 
Graham's  estimate  of  four-fifths.  It  is  indeed  very  possible,  that  in 
making  this  estimate  he  had  taken  into  his  account  Mr.  Farr's 
statements  respecting  the  Income  Tax.  However,  I  think  we  may 
on  the  whole  rest  satisfied  with  the  inference  that  as,  instead  of 
1^800,000,  there  are  attending  public  day  schools  little  more  than 
1,500,000,  the  deficiency  in  these  schools  for  the  working  classes  is 
not  much  less  than  300,000,  or  upwards  of  3,000  schools,  even 
allowing  the  average  of  94  scholars  to  a  school,  which  is  unfortu. 
nately^the  number  m  the  public  day  schools,  and  is  very  considerably 
more  than  in  every  view  is  desirable. — I  have  made  no  deduction  for 
dame-schools  ;  had  I  done  so,  the  deficiency  would  have  been  greater 
by  above  130,000. 

But  I  !must^'proceed  to  state  that  this  great  evil  is  unfortunately 
not  equally  diffused,  as  it  were  over  the  country  ;  the  deficiency  is 
much  greater  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  it  is  greater  exactly 
where  It  is  most  to  be  lamented,  in  the  larger  towns.  1  take  44  of 
those,  Uie  population  of  which  amounts  to  3,206,000,  London  not 
included,  and  J  find  that  the  scholars*  at  public  day  schools  amount 
to  226,000,  to  which  we  must  add  a  portion  of  those  at  private 
schools,  say  24,000,  and  we  have  the  whole  therefore  247,000,  or 
one  in  thirteen  of  the  population.  But  if  we  take  the  rest  of  the 
country,  exclusive  of  the  44  towns  and  of  London,  we  have  day 
scholars  at  public  schools  1,029,000,  and  adding  84,000,  for  the 
private,  the  total  is  1,113,000,  or  one  in  eleven  of  the  population  ; 
and  a  like  difference  is  found  as  to  Sunday  scholars.  But  we  may 
institute  the  comparison  as  to  all^towns  of  above  50,000,  our  former 
case  being  those  of  the  largest  towns.  We  then  shall  find  that  in  a 
town  population  of  4,880,000,  the  day  scholars  are  521,000,  or 
nearly  one-ninth  ;  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  scholars 
are  1,621,000,  or  one-eighth.  This  comparison  includes  London, 
which  is  more  deficient  than  any  other  place,  town  or  country  ;  the 
proportion  of  day  scholars  ^  being  only  one-thirteenth,  and  of 
Sunday  scholars  one -seventeenth,  that  of  the  great  towns  being 
nearly  one-seventh,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  country  nearly  one- 
sixth.     If  therefore  those  towns  had  the  same  means  of  education 
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with  the  other  districts,  there  would  be  day  schools  for  89,000 
scholars,  and  Sunday  schools  for  86^000  more  than  they  now  have. 
How  many  years  will  be  required  to  supply  this  ereat  deficit  ?  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  popiuation  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  200,000  a  year.  So  that  in  those  towns  it  is  increasing 
above  30,000  annually,  so  that  to  maintain  even  the  present  inade- 
quate supply  of  schools  in  its  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
people,  tnere  must  yearly  be  provided  an  addition  equal  to  about 
9,000  scholars,  without  the  least  impression  being  made  upon  the 
deficit ;  and  to  supply  this  would  require  an  increase  every  year, 
for  ^ye  years,  of  day  schools  sufficient  to  teach  21,000 — which  is 
nearly  twice  as  rapid  an  increase  as  has  been  made  during  the 
eighteen  years  between  1833  and  1851.  Having  mentioned  the 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  late  years,  I  must  add  that  this 
can  in  no  way  be  ascribed  to  the  aid  g^ven  by  the  State,  as  was  ap< 
prehended  by  some  warm  friends  of  education  ;  for  the  diminution 
has  been  greatest  in  Sunday  schools,  which  receive  no  part  of  the 
annual  grants.  My  able  and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Baines  of  Leeds, 
though  decidedly  averse  to  all  interference,  never  fell  into  this 
error.  He  must  have  been  sensible  that  the  diminution  was  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  had  before  been  made,  and  chiefly 
in  respect  of  Sunday  schools.  He  was  also  perfectly  sound  in  his 
yiew  of  the  minimum  numbers  for  whom  schools  should  be  pro- 
vided.— Indeed,  I  always  differ  with  hesitation  from  one  who  has 
done  so  much  and  who  knows  so  much  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
popular  education.  The  bill,  however,  which  I  now  present  is 
grounded  partly  on  the  difference  that  exists  between  us  respecting 
the  facts,  and  partly  on  our  arriving  at  different  conclusions  from 
inch  as  are  undisputed." 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  2,144,378  day  scholars 
stated  to  attend  the  day  schools  of  all  kinch,  500,000  are  in- 
structed in  private  schools,  and  about  50,000  in  endowed, 
schools  j  these,  for  the  chief  part  belong  to  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  it  therefore  appears  that  the  numbers  attend- 
ing the  free  day  schools  amoant  to  about  1,500,000 :  assuming 
these  figures  to  be  correct,  we  find  that  for  these  children  of  the 
poor  and  working  classes,  the  schools  are  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  yjj  of  the  numbers  of  the  classes,  whilst  they  should  be 
4,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  300,000,  to  be  augmented  by  £0,000 
yearly,  by  the  annual  increase  of  the  population.  Another  parti- 
cular which  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  is,  that  the  deficiency 
is  greater  in  the  large  towns  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  aggregate  of  the  towns  which  have  above  50,000 
inhabitants  each  it  amounts  to  130,000,  whilst  in  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  country  it  is  only  170,000 ;  that  is,  the  schools 
in  these  large  towns  being  only  for  ttsf  of  the  working  classes, 
and    in   the  other  parts  of  the  country  for  ^.^  of  these  classes. 
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deducting  50^000  taught  at  endowed  schools;  and  gmit  as  is 
this  deficiency  of  schools^  the  deficiency  of  teachers  is  still 
more  glaring. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  free  school  accom- 
modation^ is  that  of  the  quality  and  qoantity  of  instruction 
imparted  in  the  limited  number  of  the  existing  institutions ; 
and  here  the  facts  are  extremely  disheartening. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  system  of  education  ever  con- 
templated for  the  people  of  England  was^  and  still  continues 
to  be^  one  confined  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  its 
lowest  branches ;  and  to  this  plan  has  the  nation  adhered, 
even  whilst  it  was  fully  known  that  in  the  same  period,  and 
at  no  increase  of  expense,  the  children  could  be  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  the  more  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
thus  trained  to  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry.  We  know 
well  that  it  has  been  said  our  people  are  advancing  in  educa- 
tion :  and  when,  in  our  papers  entitled  ''  The  Gterret,  the 
Cabin,  and  the  Gaol,''  "Our  Juvenile  Criminals  : — ^The 
Schoolmaster  or  the  Gaoler/'  "Reformatory  and  Bagged 
Schools,"  and  "  Eeformatory  Schools  in  France  and  England,"* 
we  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  boasted  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  was  only  a  fanciful  myth  formed  bv 
uncalculating  philanthropists,  and  by  miscalculating  statisti- 
cians, we  were  contradicted.  If  these  well-meaning  writers 
would  but  descend  to  a  consideration  of  the  figures  of  the 
Census,  even  as  furnished  in  that  controverted  document, 
they  would  find  the  real  facts  to  be  plainly  and  simply 
these  :-^that  although  all  the  schools  and  scholars  of  all 
classes  are  placed  together,  yet  only  eighty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  boys,  and  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  girls  learn 
reading  ;  only  one-half  the  boys,  and  less  than  one-half 
the  girls  learn  writing ;  whilst  from  every  hundred  boys 
but  forty-five,  and  from  every  hundred  girls  but  thirty-six 
and  a-half  learn  ciphering.  A.nd  this  absurdity  we  call  a 
system  of  education.  We  called  it  thus  in  1838,  when  10,000 
in  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green,  London,  were  without  school 
accommodation ;  when,  of  five  parishes  about  Charing-cross, 
school  accommodation  was  extended  to  but  one  in  fourteen 
of  the  population ;  when,  in  the  Tendering  Union,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  of  706  children,  only  88  could  read  and 
write,  and  not  more  than  109  attended  a  day  school ;  when, 
of  2440  children  in  the  Union   of  Hay,  in  Herefordshire, 

•  See  Irish  Quabtsrlt  Bbyibw,  Vol  IIL  No.  10.  Vol  IV.  No. 
18.    Do.    No.  14.    Do.  No.  15. 
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612  only  could  read  and  write,  and  1038  attended  no  school. 
These  are  no  fanciful  facts  of  ours  :  thej  can  be  found,  in  all 
their  shameful  force  and  truth,  in  the  Report  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  of  1888,  on  Education. 

But  have  we  improved  since  that  period  ?  If  we  take  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  various  school  returns  of  the  Census, 
we  find  that  large  numbers  of  children  attend,  but  we  do 
not  find  the  periods  for  which  they  attend  ;  yet  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe,  and  to  take  for  granted,  that  all  the  children 
who  enter  the  schools  attend  for  an  average  period  of  four 
years  each.  If  they  do  attend  for  four  years,  and  if  the 
reports  of  the  Prison  Chaplains  are  to  be  taken  as  authorities, 
we  ean  only  assume  that  bad  as  was  the  system  in  1838, 
when  school  accommodation  was  disgracefully  narrow,  the 
mental  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  educational  institutions. 

When  statisticians  tell  us  that  we  can  number,  and  when 
they  number  for  us,  scholars  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  they 
deceive  themselves  and  the  nation  by  hiding,  or  by  being  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact,  that  school  attendance,  unless  it  be  for  a  period 
sufiiciently  long  to  enable  the  scholar  to  make  some  educational 
progress,  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  dangerous  and  delusive 
fact,  and  one  upon  which  no  particulars,  as  to  the  state  of 
education,  can  be  founded.  Children  may  be  returned  upon 
the  school  lists  as  reading,  or  writing  well,  or  imperfectly,  and 
as  having  attended  school — but  when  we  come  to  enquire  into 
the  quality  of  education  possessed  by  these  children,  we  may 
gather  it  from  some  evidences  furnished  by  the  Reports  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Clay.  It  should  be  remembered  that  mere  reading 
and  writing  do  not  constitute  education,  even  if  the  children 
were  well  grounded  in  these  aids  to  knowledge ;  and  Mr.  Clay, 
in  recording  his  experiences,  proves  the  very  deceptive  nature 
of  the  evidence  aflbrded  as  to  the  education  of  the  people  by  those 
arbitrary  classifications,  as  showing  the  knowledge  and  progress 
of  the  poor.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  the  justly  honored  Chaplain 
of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  has  paid  close  attention  to 
the  relations  of  crime  and  education ;  and  the  result  of  his 
enquiries  is — that  the  great  mass  of  our  poor  who  were  stated 
to  have  acquired  knowledge  sufiicient  to  enable  them  to  read 
and  write  are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  really,  and  for 
useful  purposes,  ignorant  of  both.  In  his  Report,  for  the  year 
1846,  Mr.  Clay  wrote  : — 
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'*No  one  sees  more  cle&rlj  than  the  chaplain  to  a  jail  that 
"  pubiic  education  is  lawentablif  imfyerfect*  For  many  successive  years 
my  duty  has  required  me  to  lay  befere  the  magistracy  of  the  county 
statistics  of  secular  and  religious  ignorance,  which,  though  at  first 
considered  scarcely  credible,  subsequent  investigation  by  other  and 
better  qualified  enquirers  has  corroborated.  In  1839  these  statistics, 
among  other  evidence  of  a  similar  character,  were  referred  to  by 
the  statesman  *  whose  language  I  have  quoted  above.  That  there 
are  ereat  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  general  measures  for  removing 
the  Ignorance  so  widely  spread  is  admitted  ;  but  I  venture  to  think 
they  are  such  as  might  be  overcome,  if  those  interested  in  the 
subject  would  consent  to  wiuve  some  minor  points,  and  agree,  by 
way  of  commencement,  to  rough-hew  what  is  now  a  shapeless  and 
useless  obstacle — if  not  incumbrance — into  what  might  be  rendered 
valuable  fur  the  support  and  ornament  of  the  great  social  edifice. 
It  is  not  required  from  one  holding  my  humble  position  to  suggest 
the  mode  of  operating  on  the  unformed  masses  of  ignorance ;  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  report  facts  bearing  on  the 
question,  and  brought  under  my  own  observation,  which  evince  the 
paramount  necessity  of  doing  something  ; — to  exhibit,  unpleasant 
as  it  mav  be  to  all  parties,  the  mere  animal  existence— it  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  humanity, — which  in  this  civilized  and  religious  country, 
yet  remains  uncivilized  and  without  religion :  let  me  present  a 
short  summary  of  three  years'  observation ; — hard,  naked  statistics, 
which  I  will  clothe  in  but  little  commentary.  During  the  period  I 
name,  the  performance  of  my  duty  has  brought  me  into  contact  with 

1733  men  and  boys,  and  387  women  and  girls,  altogether  unable 
to  read ;  with 

1301  men  and  boys,  and  287  women  and  girls,  who  knew  not  the 
name  of  the  reigning  sovereign ;  with 

1290  men  and  boys,  and  293  women  and  girls,  so  incapable  of 
receiving  moral  or  religious  instruction,  that  to  speak  to 
them  of  *  virtue,' '  vice,'  '  iniquity,'  or  *  holiness,'  was  to  speak 
to  them  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  with 

1120  men  and  boys,  and  257  women  and  girls,  so  destitute  of  the 
merest  rudiments  of  Christian  knowledge,  so  untaught  in 
religious  forms  and  practice,  that  they  knew  not  they  name 
of  Him  who  died  for  their  sins,  nor  could  they  utter  a  prayer 
to  their  Father  in  heaven  I 

Yet  for  minds  like  these,  who  never  received  the  bread  of  life, 
other  food  has  been  found.  Their  appetites,  depraved  by  those  who 
feed  them,  are  abundantly  and  cheaply  supplied  with  the  *  perilous 
stuff  contained  in  ''The Newgate  Calendar  Improved,  the  adventures 
of  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  and  similar  corrupting  trash 
contained  in  Llfyd*8  Publications,  I  have  conversed,  during  the 
last  three  years  with  1284  males  and  199  females  who,  though  igno- 
rant of  almost  everything  good  and  useful,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  '  virtue'  and  *  vice,'  have  yet  been  made  familiar  with,  if  not 


*'  •  The  statistics  were  from  my  Report  of  1838,  and  were  quoted  by- 
Lord  John  Hussell  in  the  debate  on  education,  of  the  20th  June,  1830, 
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•namoared  of,  the  personification  of  the  Utter  as  held  up   for  their 
sympathies  and  imitation  in  the  stories  of  Tnrpin  and  Sheppard." 

In  the  Eeport^  for  the  year  1848,  Mr.  Clay  inserted  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  and  important  passages  to  be  found  in 
the  entire  of  his  valuable  series :  taken  in  connection  with 
the  last,  we  have  this  important  fact,  that  whilst  vast  numbers 
were  ignorant  of  rehgious  truths,  large  numbers  who  would  be, 
according  to  the  Census,  classed  as  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  were  really  so  little  instructed  in  these 
branches  of  education,  as  to  render  any  enumeration  of  them, 
amonest  the  instructed,  a  very  gross  and  dangerous  error.  Yet 
who,  looking  to  the  figures  of  the  Census,  can  deny  that  thou- 
sands of  the  1,500,000  children  attending  the  free  schools  are 
no  better  informed  than  those  of  whom  Mr.  Clay  thus  wrote, 
in  the  Beport  to  which  we  have  last  referred : — 

*'  In  the  month  of  February  last,  I  reauested  the  schoolmaster  to 
procure  specimens  of  writing  and  spelling  from  all  the  male  pri- 
soners, then  incarcerated,  who  professed  the  ability  to  give  such 
specimens.  A  copy  of  the  Lord's  prayer  was  the  exercise  required, 
sixty  different  attempts  were  made,  by  as  many  different  men,  to 
comply  with  my  wishes,  and  the  result  may  be  thus  classified : — 

Class  No.  1.  1  Copy  accurate  in  every  particular. 

„  2.  2  Copies  only  deficient  as  to  capitals  and  nunctuation. 

„  8.  2      „    containing  only  1  error  in  spelling. 

„  4.  5      „  „  „     2  errors  „ 

»#  5.  7      ,9  99  99    8  or  4  „  „ 

„  6.  6      „  ,,  from  5  to  8    "  „ 

M  7.  15      „    exhibiting  great  ignorance. 

„  8.  22      „    scarcely  intelligible. 

60 

The  only  accurate  specimen  was  written  by  a  young  man  of  17> 
who  had  been  well  instructed  in  a  school  of  superior  character. 
The  errors  of  the  5th  class  of  examples  were  *  daiy*  *  trespas,* 
*  temtationt  Sec.  *  Halhwett  was  spelt  accurately  ;  intimating,  it 
may  be  hopea,  an  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  the  clause  to 
which  the  word  belongs.  Ignorance  becomes  more  striking  in  the 
mistakes  of  the  6th  class  ;  who,  in  no  case,  spelt  the  word  *  hallowed' 
correctly :  writing  *  haltoed/  '  hlwod,' '  halawed,'  *  halawad,  S^c.  Of 
the  attempts  of  the  7th  class  I  giye  the  following  specimens :-~ 

1 .  *  Hour  father  witch  hart  in  haven,'  &o. 

2.  *  Our  father  wicth  chart,'  &o. 

3.  *  Hour  father  which  heart,'  &c. 

4.  *  Oure  fathar  Wich  art.'  &c. 

Deplorable  as  the  want  of  instruotion  is,  which  the  aboye  exam- 
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pies  show,  the  authors  of  them,  neyeirtheless,  have  a  certain  lip,  and 
ear,  acquaintance  with  what  they  so  imperfectly  express  in  writing. 
If  we  were  to  hear  them  repeat  the  prayer,  or  read  what  they  had 
written,  we  should  give  them  credit  for  greater  acquirement  than 
they  possess ;  and,  certainly,  hare  evidence  of  a  habit  which  implies 
some  little  religious  training  and  sentiment.  Even  the  eighth  class 
of  attem^pts  shows  that  something  in  the  nature  of  prayer  has  heen 
communicated,  at  some  time,  to  the  poor  creatures  who  are  content 
to  offer  to  Heaven  such  sad,  though  unintentional,  mockery  as  their 
words  must  constitute.  In  this  eighth  class  1  have  placed  22 
specimens ;  and,  however  ungrateful  the  task,  it  is,  I  think,  neces« 
sary  to  copy  some  of  them ;  were  it  only  to  exhibit  the  real  amount 
of  knowledge  in  persons  who  might  be  hastily  set  down  by  some 
enauirers  as  *able  to  read  and  write;'  and  therefore  fit  to  be 
included  among  the  *  educated.' 

1.  *Hour   fathar  with  harinheven     ....    thy  Cingdom 

coum,'  &c.  (written  in  a  fair  hand  ;  writer  aged  39.) 

2.  *  Ower  father  who  art  in  heven  all  wead  by  thy  neama  thy 

will  dun  on  erth,'  &c.  (writer  aged  17.) 

3.  *Owr  father  Whitcl\.art  in  hevm  hlewed,' &c.  (writer  aged 

210 

4.  '  Our  father  With  Chartive,'  &c.  (writer  affed  28.) 

6.     '  Hour  father  Wich  art  in  heren  All  Wed,'  &c.  (writer  16.) 
6.    « hou  Father  wich  ar  in  haren  halwhed,*  &c.  (writer  20.) 

Twelve  examples  of  the  remainder  of  this  eighth  class  were  so 
unintelligible  as  to  make  copying  them  a  difficult  task. 

Eighteen  prisoners  of  the  7tb  and  8th  classes  had  been  convicted 
of  felony,  and  were  noted  in  our  calendars  as  able  to  read  and 
write  'imperfectly/  The  description  cannot  be  said  to  be  wrong, 
when  all  the  degrees  of  instruction  possessed  by  prisoners  are  com- 
prised under  four  heads,  viz. : — 

•  n.'    ...  *  neither  read  nor  write.' 

•  imp.'    .     .  'able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly.' 

•  well.'     .     .  *able  to  read  and  write  well.' 
'sup,'     .     .  'superior  education;' 

but,  certainly,  no  sufficient  idea  of  the  actual  want  of  knowledge  is 
conveyed  by  the  '  imp.'  of  our  calendars,  when  it  is  made  to  comprise 
such  mstances  as  1  have  presented.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
some  of  the  '  tmperfecV  reading  and  writing,  when  tested,  only  serves 
to  demonstrate  an  amount  of  ignorance  greater  than  could  be  sup- 
posed possible,  even  in  persons  who  are  marked  in  the  calendar  as 
capable  of  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  entire  number  of  male 
prisoners,  among  whom  the  60  writers  were  included,  was  185. 
One  hundred  and  twenty.five  of  them  are  to  be  supposed,  then,  as 
provided  with  less  knowledge  than  the  worst  of  the  601  In  fact,  the 
results  11^  hich  I  have  just  exhibited  agree  substantially  with  the 
official  returns  given  by  Mr.  Redgrave  in  his  '  Criminal  Tables  for 
1847.*  That  agreement  will  be  better  perceived  after  a  glance  at 
the  £olIpwing  claMifioation  of  the  185  priaooers  already  mentioned :-. 
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1.  Well  instructed  (class  1,  p.  35)     ...     1  or  0..5  per  cent. 

2.  Adeqaatelyin8tructed(clas8e82and  3)  4  „  2.0        ,, 
3     Instructed  more  or  less  imperfectly 

(classes  4, 5,  and  6) 18  y,  10.0  ,, 

4-     Exhibiting  great  iterance  (class  7J  15  M    8.0  „ 

5.  „     deplorabl e  Ignorance  (class8)  22  5,  12.0  „ 

6.  ,9    a  yet  lower  mental  and  re- 
ligious condition — home  heathens  125 ,,  67.0  „ 

The  4th,  5th,  and  6th  classes  of  the  above,  comprise  87  per  cent, 
of  the  whole ;  and  Mr.  Redgrave's  Tables  show  that  the  criminals  of 
18479  'unable  to  read  and  write,'  and  'able  to  read  and  write 
imperfectly,'  amounted,  together,  to  a  little  more  than  90  per  cent. 
It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that  in  a  civilized  country  31  per 
cent,  (by  the  criminal  tables)  of  any  order  of  people  should  be 
altosrether  unable  to  read  and  write  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  sad  to 
think  of  the  additional  amount  of  ignorance  which^lurks  under  the 
designation — '  able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly  /'  " 

Time  did  not  bring  with  it  improvement,  and  in  his  Report, 
for  the  year  1852,  Mr.  Clay  wrote — that  ''About  42.5  per 
cent,  are  totally  wanting  in  the  ability  to  read,  and  about  38 

fer  cent,  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  most  elementary  religious 
nowledge.  Of  prisoners  committed  for  trial,  215  out  of  271 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  well  instructed  in  the  stories  of  Turpin 
and  Sheppard!" 

Thus  Mr.  Clay  wrote  in  1852 ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  any  question  connected  with  prison  discipline, 
prison  statistics,  or  the  reformation  of  criminals,  arising  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  will  understand  the  weight  and  authority 
which  belong  to  any  facts  stated,  or  any  arguments  advanced 
by  the  Bev.  John  Clay.  If  to  be  careful,  cautious,  and 
indefatigable  in  collecting  facts;  and  if  to  be  able,  clear, 
calm,  and  logical  in  arguing  from  the  facts  so  collected,  con- 
stitute a  statistician  worthy  of  consideration,Mr.  Clay'is  entitled 
to  the  most  unhesitating  and  complete  confidence  both  as 
to  the  accuracy  and  wisdom  of  his  conclusions. 

Tounger  in  experience,  though  equal  in  zeal  to  Mr.  Clay,  is 
the  Bev  John  Field,  Chaplain  of  Beading  Prison ;  and  in  his 
Fifteenth  Annual  Report^  to  the  Justices  of  the  county  of  Berks, 
assembled  at  the  Michaelmas  Sessions,  held  at  Abingdon, 
Monday,  October  16th,  1854,  Mr.  Field  thus  expresses  his 
opinions,  founded  on  undoubted  evidence,  as  to  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  those  coming  under  bis  inspectionjwere 
immersed.     He  writes : — 

"  Without  repeating  remarks  which  I  hare  before  mad^  on  th« 
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most  conspicuous  causes  of  crime,  it  is  my  duty  to  mention  some,  to 
which  offences  committed  during  the  past  year  have  been  clearly 
traceable.  First  of  these  is  the  ignorance,  concerning  wliich  every 
year  proves  the  proverb  as  true  as  it  is  trite,  that  it  is  the  parent  of 
vice.  More  than  a  third  in  your  prison  during  the  last  year  Imve 
been  unable  to  read,  nearly  two-thirds  had  either  not  been  at  bcliool 
at  all,  or  for  a  period  of  less  than  two  years,  whilst  not  a  tenth  part 
of  them  could  read  and  write  with  the  common  accuracy  of  children, 
who  had  been  three  or  four  years  under  tuition  in  our  national 
schools  ;  and  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  those  religious  truths 
which  point  out  the  means,  and  supply  the  motives  for  resisting 
temptation  was  even  more  remarkable.  Such  a  st;»tementwill  prob- 
ably excite  your  surprise,  considering  the  laudable  provision  for 
instruction  which  has  been  made,  during  late  years,  in  this  county. 
The  fact,  however,  is  alike  important  and  significant.  Very  far  from 
detracting  from  the  value  of  such  provision,  it  leads  us  to  infer,  that 
but  for  such  a  preventive,  crime  must  have  overspread  and  desolated 
our  land,  whilst  it  ought  to  excite  enquiry  as  to  how  it  happens 
that, — since  the  number  so  grossly  ignorant  is  greatly  reduced, — the 
number  of  our  criminals  is  not  diminished  to  a  corresponding  extent. 
I  believe  that  this  Question  may  be  at  once  answered.  If  there  has 
been  a  lessening  of  th«  uneducated  population,  yet,  for  those  remain- 
ing ignorant,  mcentives  to  sensuality — and  consequent  crime — have 
been  multiplied  ;  and  hence  this  class,  although  diminished,  has 
furnished  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  criminals. 

Mr.  Field  wrote  thus  of  the  Reading  Gaol  ;  and  of  the 
Abingdon  Prison,  also  in  the  county  of  Berks,  its  Chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Geare,  gave  the  following  statistics  of 
Education  to  the  same  Grand  Jury  : — 

"  Of  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  Abingdon  Gaol,  there  were 
found  to  be  on  their  admission : — utterly  ignorant,  80 ;  read  imper- 
fect, 100  ;  read  and   write  imperfect,  145  ;  read  and  write  well,  30. 

The  non-attendants  at  school  are  those  who  have  been  committed 
for  a  few  days  only,  or  sufficiently  instructed  before  their  admission. 
With  very  few  exceptions  those  who  have  attended  a  month  and 
upwards  are  returned  as  improved  and  much  improved.  The 
prisoners  are  always  taught  to  regard  admission  into  tne  school  as  a 
privilege,  and  this  privilege  is  forfeited  for  a  season  on  any  case  of 
misconduct  proved  against  them.  In  almost  every  such  instance 
they  have  of  themselves  solicited  re-admission."* 

From  this  last  evidence  it  would  appear  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  had  attended  school,  and  at  some  period  had  helped 
to  swell  the  roll  of  scholars.  But  what  was  the  class  of  in- 
struction ?  100  read  imperfectly  ;  146  read  and  wrote  imper- 

•  For  the  two  aboYe  quoted  most  admirable    Reports,  aee  "The 
Reading  Mercury,**  Saturday,  October  21  st,  1854. 
i}6 
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fectly^ — and  with  those  figures  before  us  how  grave  a  imtii  k 
shown  in  a  succeeding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Geare's  Report,  in 
which  he  adds,  that  the  prisoners  solicit  admission  to  the 
school,  and  *'  with  veir  few  exceptions  those  who  have  attended 
a  month  and  upwards^  are  returned  as  improved  and  much 
improved/'  But  who  was  the  teacher,  where  was  the  semi- 
nary ? — The  gaol  schoohnaster  and  the  gaol  school,  the  school* 
patron  being  the  gaol  Chaplain. 

We  have  selected  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Field, 
first,  because  these  gentlemen  are  the  best  known  Chaplains 
of  the  Kingdoms,  and  men  of  admitted  ability  \  and  secondly, 
because  their  districts,  Lancashire  and  Berkshire,  are  not 
supplied  with  school  accommodation.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1851,  the  school  accommodation  and  school 
attendance  in  Preston,  and  in  the  county  of  Berks,  may  be 
thus  classed : — 


DESOBIPTION 

OF 

SCHOOLS. 

PRESTON. 

(Municipal  Borough.) 
Population,  69,542. 

1 

OQ 

o 
©• 

Namber  of 

Scholars  belonging 

to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Sex. 

M. 

P. 

DAY  SCHOOLS 

88 

7677 

4243 

3434 

PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS - 
PRIVATE  DAY SCHOOLS 

22 
66 

5312 
2365 

3031 
1212 

2281 
1153 

We  give^  in  the  next  table^  the  School  acoommodation  and 
attendance  in  the  county  of  Lancaster :— ^ 
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DESCRIPTION 

ov 

SCHOOLS. 

LANCASTER. 
Population.  2,031,236. 

i 

Number  of 

Scholars  belonging 

to  the  SchooU. 

Total. 

Sex. 

M. 

F. 

I>AT  SCHOOLS     . 

3014 

215,847 

121,149 

94,696 

PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS       . 
PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOLS  . 

1036 
1978 

150,338 
65.509 

86,918 
34,231 

63,420 
31,278 

To  the  above  totals  may  be  ad^ed  this  fact,  that  Preston  has 
85  Saaday  Schools  attended  by  11^187  scholars,  of  whom 
5,166  are  males  and  6021  are  females. 

With  these  figures  before  him  the  reader  can  folly  compre- 
hend the  melancholy  importance  of  the  following  tables^  from 
Mr.  Cla/s  Report  for  1848,  on  the  knowledge,  secular  and 
religions,  possessed  by  the  prisoners  committed  in  that  year  to 
the  Preston  House  of  Correction : — 


Table  No.  20,   (Persons,) 
Education  of  Prisoners. 


EDUCATION. 

•E88IOM8. 

8UMMABT. 

M. 

P. 

PBB 
CENT. 

M. 

P. 

PEB 
CERT. 

Unable  to  read    - 
Readonly  ... 
Read;  write  ill  - 
Bead  and  write  well    • 
Superior  education      - 

125 

52 

81 

5 

2 

48 

18 

7 

0 

0 

51-2 

20-7 

26- 

1-4 

•6 

429 

211 
214 

4 
1 

142 

36 

8 

0 

0 

54*6 

23-6 

21-2 

•8 

•1 

265 

73 

859 

186 
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Table  No.    21.     {Persons) 
Religious  knowledge  of  prisoners. 


DEGREES  OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

SESSIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

M. 

F. 

FEB 
CENT. 

M. 

F. 

PER 
CENT. 

Ignorant  of  the  Saviour's 
name«  and  unable  to 
repeat      the      Lord's 
prayer 

Knowing  the  Saviour's 
name,  and  able  to  re- 
peat the  Lord's  prayer 
more    or    less    mper- 
fectly         -         .         - 

Acquainted     with    the 
elementary   truths   of 
religion     - 

Possessing  that  general 
knowledge  level  to  the 
capacities   of  the  un- 
educated 

Familiar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures,   and    well    in- 
structed   .        -         - 

95 

139 
29 

2 
0 

32 

36 
5 

0 
0 

37-5 

51-7 
10-0 

•6 

288 

497 
73 

I 
0 

99 

81 
6 

0 
0 

370 

550 
7-6 

•1 

265 

73 

859 

186 

Table  No.  22.  (Persons.) 
Intended  to  shew  tl^e  degree  of  ignorance  in  prisoners,  on  the 
most  ordinary  subjects,  as  compared  to  their  direct  or  indirect  ac- 
quaintance with  demoralizing  literature :  the  centesimal  proportion 
calculated  on  the  aggregate  of  the  committals  (338  sessions,  and 
1045  summary  cases). 


DEGREES  OF 

SESSIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

IGNORANCE,    &c. 

M. 

F. 

PER 
CENT. 

M. 

F. 

PER 
CENT. 

Unable    to    name    the 

A 

months      -        .        - 
Ignorant  of  the  name 

156 

53 

61-8 

486 

147 

60-5 

of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign 

Ignorant  of  the  words, 
"virtue,"  «*vice,"&c. 

Unable  to  count  a  hun- 

154 
157 

46 
51 

591 
61*5 

489 
479 

129 
132 

59-1 
58-4 

dred          ... 
Having  read,  or  heard 
read,      books     about 
Dick  Turpin,and  Jack 
Sheppard 

8 
146 

15 
32 

6-8 
52-6 

103 
392  7 

31 

12-8 
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The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  school  accommodation 
in  the  county  to  which  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Field  and  Mr. 
Qeare  more  immediately  refer : — 


DESCRIPTION 

OP 

SCHOOLS. 

BERKS. 

Population,  170,065. 

J 
1 

Number  of 

Scholars  belonging 

to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Sex. 

M. 

F. 

DAY  SCHOOLS 

507 

22,649 

11,644 

11,005 

PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS  - 
1  PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOLS 

218 
289 

16,584 
6065 

8729 
2915 

7855 
3150 

We  have  referred  to  these  Reports,  and  to  those  figures 
from  the  Census,  as  they  prove  most  clearly  that  with  our 
present  system  of  education  the  school  accommodation  of 
England  is  insufficient ;  and  they  serve  to  prove  with  how 
great  caution  we  should  receive  evidence  of  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  people,  founded  upon  school  attendance. 
From  Preston  and  from  Reading  we  discover  the  shameful 
ignorance  of  those  who  must  have  received  some  School 
instruction,  and  must  have  served  to  swell  the  returns  of  the 
roll  of  scholars  ;  deceiving  us  by  the  semblance  of  acquired 
education,  whilst  unblessed  by  the  weakest  ray  of  its  lights. 

Reading  and  writing  are  nothing,  even  if  they  are  fully 
acquired,  unless  they  form  part  of  a  good  and  sound  system. 
The  system  can  only  be  imparted  in  its  best  phases  by  carefully 
trained  instructors.  The  Census  gives  us  vast  numbers  of 
children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years,  of  the 
working  classes,  attending  the  schools :  Mr.  Mann  has 
gathered  them  from  all  quarters,  and  from  all  classes  of  free 
schools,  and  he  writes,  "  whilst  among  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  the  average  time  expended  on  their  children's  school 
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edacation  is  about  six  years,  the  av^age  amongst  the  labour- 
ing classes  cannot  much  exceed  four  years.  If  this  be  so^  the 
inference  appears  inevitable^  that  very  few  children  are  com- 
pletely unmstructed  ;  nearly  all,  at  some  time  or  other  of 
their  childhood,  see  tie  inside  of  a  Sciool-room,  although  same 
do  little  more.  Upon  no  other  supposition,  can  the  constant 
presence  on  the  School-lists  of  the  names  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000  children,  between  three  and  fifteen,  out  of 
4,908,696,  be  consistent  with  a  brief  school  period  for  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  former  number/'  We  are  not  anxious 
to  detract  from  the  great  merit  of  the  Census,  but  knowing  that 
one  of  the  English  Inspectors  of  schools  has  stated  that  the 
'^average  duration  of  attendance  is  less  than  two  years,'' 
we  cannot  accept  these  figures  or  deductions  of  Mr.  Mann  as 
accurate.* 

Our  chief  objection  to  the  passage  quoted  firom  the  Census 
Beport  is,  that  Mr.  Mann  seems  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
children  in  many  cases  attend,  and  that  nearly  all  some  time  or 

*  In  the  nnmber  of  *'  The  Journal  of  Progress**  for  June,  1854,  at 
page  23,  the  foUowlng  strictures,  on  this  portion  of  the  Census 
appeared  :-**<  If  working  class  children  remain  only  four  years  on  the 
average  at  schooU  and  the  other  classes  six  years,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  even  in  the  vide  range  of  years  between  three  and  fifteen, 
there  can  be  anything  approaching  to  2,000,000  children  on  the  books, 
or  even  that  the  actual  attendance  should  amount  to  1 ,754,812,  as  is  stated 
in  page  4  of  the  Return.  This  follows  from  the  fSusts,  figures,  and 
authorities,  stated  by  Mr.  Mann  himself,  without  the  aid  of  any  extra* 
neous  data.  He  makes  a  total  of  3,663,261  children  who  should  be  at 
school  within  these  ages.  He  assumes  that  a  fourth  part  (which  equals 
915,815)  belong  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  that  three-fourths 
(2,747,446)  are  of  the  working  class.  Now  as  the  former  stay  six 
years,  or  half  the  whole  period  at  school,  there  can  be  only  one  hidf,  or 
457,907,  on  the  books  at  one  time.  Similarly  there  can  be  but  one-third 
of  the  working  class  children ;  for  they  stay  but  four  years,  or  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  age  ;  and  this  gives  915,815,  the  total  number  of 
both  classes  thus  being  only  1,378,722,  instead  of  the  2, 144,378  returned 
by  the  Census  I  Even  if  we  throw  in  all  the  children  whom  Mr.  Mann 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  deducting  from  those  who  ought  to  be  at  school, 
and  give  him  and  tlie  Census  the  benefit  of  every  individual  child 
between  the  age  of  3  and  15,  sick  or  well,  still  he  cannot  eke  out  the 
number  consistently  with  his  premises.  Taking  the  whole  4,908,696 
children,  and  assuming  as  before,  that  the  same  proportions  as  to  class 
and  average  duration  of  stay  in  school  obtain,  as  Mr.  Mann  has  laid 
down,  even  then  only  613,587  upper  class,  and  1,227,174  of  the  lower — 
total  l,840,761~could  be  on  the  books  at  once.** 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  tenor,  or  argument  of  this  passage,  but 
coming  from  one  well  known  in  the  ranks  of  education  reformers,  and  a 
man  too,  of  experience,  we  think  it  advisable  to  insert  it.  *'  The  Journal 
of  ProgreBS*"  was  discontinued  in  August,  1864— the  4th  number. 
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other  see  the  inside  of  a  school-room.  This  is  precisely  the 
point  on  which  all  Mr.  Mann's  errors  are  founded,  and  it  is  by 
this  species  of  computed  attendance,  and  by  taking  into  ac- 
count even  the  little  children,  pupils  of  the  Dame  Schools,  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  swell  the  returns  of  school  attendance. 
It  is  by  this  species  of  attendance  that  such  ignorance  as  that 
shown  in  the  Preston  and  Beading  Reports  can  be  discovered 
amongst  those  stated  to  have  attended  school.  We  have 
glorified  ourselves  upon  the  progress  of  the  national  mind  ; 
we  have  opened  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  all  our  towns ;  we 
have  gone,  like  a  Yankee  skipper,  bragging  and  boasting  that 
we  are  of  a  great  nation — and  what  is  the  plain  fact — that  we 
require  school  accommodation,  now,  according  to  Lord 
Brougham,  for  300,000  children,  to  be  increased  by  20,000 
yearly  with  the  increase  of  the  population  ;  that  this  deficiency 
is  greatest  in  the  large  towns  ;  that  the  number  of  teachers  is 
Ftill  more  deficient  than  the  number  of  schools ;  and  that  the 
pay  of  the  teachers  is  thus  low  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and 
equally  low  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  following 
table  proves : — * 

*  On  this  point,  we  find  these  excellent  observations  in  Dean  Dawes* 
**  Suggestive  Hints"  :— 

•*  The  rising  generation  of  schoolmasters  must  not  judge  of  the  future 
from  tie  past:  hitherto  they  have  been  ill  paid  and  little  thought  of; 
but  very  often  this  has  arisen  from  their  being  ill  qualified  for  the  duties 
they  had  to  perform  :  as  an  honest  old  dame  siUd  to  one  of  the  inspectors, 
*  It  is  but  little  they  pays  me,  but  then  it  is  but  little  I  teaches  *em/ 
In  many  cases,  in  such  parishes  as  have  a  schoolmaster,  he  has  been 
appointed,  not  from  any  fitness  for  the  office,  but  because  he  had  failed 
in  every  thing  else,  or  some  Ubourer  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
was  made  schoolmaster  to  keep  him  from  the  parish.  The  schoolmaster 
may  rest  assured  of  this,  that  the  better  he  is  qualified  for  his  situation, 
the  more  he  will  make  society  feel  his  worth,  and  instead  of  appointing 
the  wotst  men  who  cah  be  found,  as  the  rate-payers  of  a  parish, 
when  they  have  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  have  been  apt  to  do,  both 
labourer  and  employer  wiU  unite  and  struggle  to  get  the  best  school- 
master they  can— the  best  qualified  in  every  respect,  and  one  who  will 
make  the  importance  of  his  office  felt,  by  the  better  education  he  is 
diffusing  among  them." 
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That  we  are  receding  in  some  branches  of  ordinary  school  in- 
struction is  proved,  by  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Mann's 
Report,  referring  to  the  indications  of  education  as  afforded  by 
the  numbers  signing  the  marriage  registers  by  marh ; — 

**If  from  time  to  time  an  increase  or  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  marks, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  marriages,  is  manifested,  then,  although 
no  positive  criterion  perhaps  can  be  presumed,  the  inference  is  almost  un- 
avoidable, that  education  at  the  periods  respectiTely  at  which  one  portion 
of  the  married  persons  was  at  sdiool  must  hare  been  either  more^or  less 
effective  than  it  was  when  the  other  portion  was  at  school.  If  at  the  end 
of  a  ten  years*  interval  the  number  of  marks  is  less  in  proportion  to  the 
marriages  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  this  seems  to  show 
that  (the  average  age  of  numriage  being  25)  the  state  of  education  \5 
years  before  the  more  recent  date  was  better  than  it  was  10  years  earlier, 
or  else  that  more  inducements  to  retain  the  knowledge  once  acquired 
were  existing  at  the  former  period  than  at  the  latter.  It  appears,  £h>m 
the  Registrar  General's  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  tliat  the  number  of 
marks  per  cent,  in  1839  was  41*6,  in  1840  it  was  42'0,  and  in  1841  it  was 
40*8 ;  while  in  1851  the  proportion  had  declined  to  SHBO  So  that,  judg- 
mg  from  this  test,  instruction  was  more  effective,  or  the  art  of  writing 
was  better  retained,  in  the  period  183d-d8  than  it  was  10  years  before 
(1823-28).  1  he  improvement  seems  to  have  been  nearly  equal  in  each 
sex ;  the  proportion  of  marks  by  males  having  fallen  from  33*7  per  cent, 
in  1839  to  30*8  per  cent  in  1851;  while  the  proportion  of  marks  by 
females  fell  from  49*5  in  1839  to45*3  per  cent  in  1851.  The  average  age 
of  marriage  being  25,  the  msurks  appearing  in  the  registers  of  1851  must 
be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  15  or  18  years  ago  when  the  persons  mar- 
ried were  in  their  school-age :  the  extent  and  value  of  the  education 
given  in  more  recent  years  (so  far  as  the  same  can  be  inferred  from 
marriage  marks)  can  only  be  exhibited  by  taking  the  marriages  of 
younger  persons  ;  and  if  the  marriages  of  minors  in  1851  be  taken  (which 
will  probably  show  what  was  being  taught,  and  how,  about  10  years 
ago),  the  extraordinary  fact  presents  itself  that  of  31,987  minors  married 
in  1851  (7,737  males  and  24,250  females),  no  less  than  5."6  percent, 
were  unable  to  sign  their  names  (viz.  42*7  per  cent,  of  the  males  and 
65*8  per  cent,  of  the  females.)** 

These  are  not  satisfactory  evidences  to  him  who  desires  that 
this  Nation  should  advance  in  education  as  it  advances  in 
power  and  in  wealth  We  may  design  the  steam  engine,  and 
the  steam  ship  ;  we  may  be  the  merchants  of  the  world,  and 
the  manufacturers  for  all  nations ;  wherever  the  sea  may  ebb 
and  flow,  and  wherever  the  foot  of  man  may  tread,  our 
standard  may  float,  our  language  may  be  spoken,  and 
our  religion  may  be  taught,  but  despot  ridden  Prussia, 
and  republican  America  show  us  examples  of  a  people  who 
may  be  proclaimed  all  educated — because  the  Government  of 
each  considers  it  a  duty  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  nation 
without  distinction,  and  deems  it  also  a  duty  to  give  the  adult 
every  means  of  intellectual  improvement.     England  has  de- 
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ficient  school  accommodation ;  it  has  inferior  instruction ;  it 
has  badlj  paid  teachers,  and  all  this  occurs  in  the  land  where 
John  Milton  wrote  that  Tractate  of  Education,  which  tells  us 
that  **  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into^  yet  if  he  had  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man 
08  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother^ 
dialect  only" 

That  we  can  accomplish  the  desired  object  of  extending 
education  to  all,  is  as  undoubted  as  that  we  are  improving 
slowly  in  our  system  ;  but  the  great  work  can  only  be  achieved 
by  throwing  open  our  schools  to  all  for  secular  instruction, 
untrammelled  by  the  teaching  of  any  particular  creed  during 
the  hours  of  associated  instruction — that  is,  by  making  our 
schools  Nationai;,.  By  adhering  to  the  opposite  course  we 
have  driven  the  Dissenters  into  a  bitter  antagonism,  not  a  gen<- 
erous  rivalry,  and  the  rampant  Calvinism  of  Wales  has  grown 
more  virulent  through  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Upon 
this  point  we  need  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  that  able,  ex- 
cellent  advocate  of  education,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  who 
writes : — 

•*  Prom  the  Report  which  has  lately  been  published  on  the  state  of 
Education  in  Wales,  there  is  one  thing  which  appears  very  remark- 
able, independent  of  the  lamentable  state  of  ignorance  which  seems 
generally  to  prevail^  which  is  this :  that  in  those  districts  where  the 
people  seem  to  have  a  Terr  considerable  knowledge  of  Scripture,  the 
state  of  their  morals  is  of  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  kind— -in 
this  fact  the  evidence  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  seems  to 
agree.  Something  of  the  same  kind  I  have  myself  observed  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
in  some,  nay,  I  should  say  in  manv  of  that  class»  an  aversion  to  their 
children  bemg  taught  anything  of  a  secular  kind — as  if  secular  in« 
struction  partook  m  some  measure  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  this  is  no 
doubt  a  state  of  g^oss  ignorance  greatly  to  be  pitied,  and  which  will 
in  the  end  be  corrected  by  the  influence  of  a  better  educated  class, 
as  this  becomes  diffused  among  them  ;  but  the  singular  and  almost 
unaccountable  part  of  it  is,  that  this  apparent  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture should  have  so  little  influence  on  their  moral  conduct ;  that 
it  should  never  enter  into  their  minds  (or,  if  it  does,  they  do  not 
regard  it)  that  Scripture  truths  are  intended  as  rules  of  life  ;  whe- 
ther the  sort  of  famuiarity  which  they  have  with  Scripture  phrases, 
and  the  constant  habit  of  interweaving  them  into  thehr  oonverta- 
tion,  can  have  led  to  this  I  do  not  know,  but  such  is  the  fact. 

*«  Nor  is  this  even  in  England  confined  to  the  labouring  class ; 
there  are  many  of  those  of  the  class  above  them,  particularly  of 
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those  who  are  uneducated,  to  whom  the  same  remarks  would  extend. 
A  man  who  gravely  tells  jou,  *  I  does  the  best  I  can  to  get  an  honest 
Imng,'  and  perhaps  quotes  some  text  in  Scripture  to  support  his 
views,  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  the  very  principle  upon  which 
he  acts  towards  those  about  him  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  do  so,  cannot  be  said  to  make  the  proper  application  of  his  re- 
ligious knowledge."  • 

Thas  far  we  have  written  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  shall 
now  place  before  the  reader  some  facts  and  figures  shewing 
the  state  of  education  in  Scotland.  With  a  population  of 
2,888,742  inhabitants,  it  appears,  making  all  allowances  for 
deficient  returns,  we  may  assert  that  Scotland  possesses  edu- 
cational accomodation  for  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  people^ 
or  that  1  in  7  of  the  inhabitants  attends  school.  The  Sunday 
scholars  of  all  denominations  amount  to  407^642,  being  18*4 
per  cent*  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  returns  made  of  these 
Sunday  scholars,  the  Established  Church  numbered  79,233; 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  54,324 ;  the  Free  Church 
91,328;  and  the  Aoman  Catholics  13,015.  Returns  were 
received  from  438  Evening  Schools  for  adults,  containing 
15,071  scholars.  With  the  following  table  we  close  our  re- 
ference to  Scotland  :— t 

•  See  "Suggestive  Hints  towards  Improved  Secular  Instruction, 
Making  it  Bear  upon  Practical  Life.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  School- 
masters and  Teachers  in  our  Elementary  Schools,  for  those  engaged  in  the 
Private  Instruction  of  Children  at  Home,  and  for  others  taking  an  In- 
terest in  National  Education."  By  the  Kev.  Ricliard  Dawes,  A.M., 
Dean  of  Hereford.  Sixth  Edition.  Introduction,  p.  xliL  Loudon : 
Oroombridge,  J8^. 

"t  In  the  forty- third  number  of  "  The  North  British  Rsview''  there 
is  a  very  ably  argued  paper  on  ••  Popular  Education  in  Scotland."  It 
urges  the  formation  ora  pension  iimd  for  retiring  school  masters — and 
demands  increased  salaries  for  this  most  usefid  body  of  men  ;  it  also 
enters  earnestly  into  the  subject  as  an  advocate  for  the  formation  of 
Normal  Training  Schools. 
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These  are  the  chief  facts  bearing  upon  the  state  of  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain.  No  social  problem 
is  so  difficult  to  solve  as  that  which  arises  when  we  demand, 
how  shall  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of  our  present 
systems  be  remedied?  The  educational  advocates  of  the 
kingdom,  we  are  writing  of  Great  Britain  only,  are  divided 
into  two  parties,  and  three  sections.  The  Voluntary  Party 
is  that  which  holds  that  all  educational  aid  afforded  by  the 
State,  save  to  paupers  and  to  criminals,  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  duty  and  right  of    parents.      They  contend  that  if  the 
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State  were  to  interfere  in  this  question  it  would Jhold  out  a 
bounty  to  parents  to  neglect  the  duty  of  educating  their 
children,  at  their  own  cost.  They  say  that  experience  has 
plainly  shown  the  vast  advantages  of  Voluntaryism ;  and 
refer,  in  support  of  their  opinions,  to  the  numerous  educational 
institutions  which  have  been  founded  and  supported  by  vol- 
untary agency  in  these  countries.  Another  of  their  princi- 
ples is,  that  religion  should  be  taught  in  all  Schools,  and  as 
the  State  will  not  uphold  the  School  teaching  of  any  religion 
but  that  of  the  Establislied  Church,  they  are  of  course  unable 
to  support  any  scheme  of  State  education  which  leaves  particu- 
lar religious  instruction  an  open  question.  To  this  Voluntary 
Party  belong  the  Baptists,  many  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

The  State  Party  are  those  who  contend  that  the  State  is 
bound  to  provide  educational  institutions  for  its  people,  and 
to  compel,  as  far  as  our  laws  permit  compulsion,  the  atten- 
dance of  the  children.  They  found  their  arguments  upon 
the  right  of  the  State,  upon  the  inadequate  number  of  Schools 
now  existing  ;  and  they  hold  that  the  public  recognition  by 
the  Government  of  the  necessity  of  education,  as  would  be 
evidenced  through  the  assessment  of  a  special  tax  for  its  fur- 
therance, could  not  fail  to  be  advantageous  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree.  From  this  party  have  sprung  the  three  sections 
to  which  we  have  above  referred.  The  first  consists  of  those 
who  are  supporters  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  and 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  Board  we  have  already  given  the  tes- 
timony of  Lord  Brougham.  The  income  of  the  Board,  for 
the  year  1853,  amounted  to  £260,000.  The  funds  are  dis- 
tributed to  schools  of  all  denominations,  in  aid  of  sums 
raised  to  a  certain  amount,  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
School  is  to  be  conducted,  and  when  in  operation  the  Schools 
must  be  open  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  Committee.  * 
Although  aid  is  given  to  schools  of  all  denominations,  it  hap- 
pens that  as  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  refuse  aid, 
and  as  most  other  of  the  dissenting  bodies  are  unable  to  raise 
amongst  themselves  the  amount  requisite  to  entitle  them  to 
assistance,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  grant  are  given  to  Schools 
of  the  Established  Church. 


♦  The  graata  are  given  to  Boman  Catholic  Schools  with  the  expressed 
agreeiDenty  that  the  iDspectors  are  to  examine  into  the  state  of  secular 
instruction,  but  not  at  ail  into  the  condition  of  religious  teaching. 
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To  the  plan  of  educational  support^  as  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee^ it  is  objected  that  it  tends  to  centralize  the  controlling' 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  Board,  and  its  Inspectors  ; 
that  it  distributes  its  funds  unequally ;  that  the  Committee 
does  not  sufficiently  aid  the  Schools  of  the  Established  Church  '^ 
that  the  stipulations  as  to  inspection^  and  management  by  the 
Board  cramp  the  Uberty  of  the  founders  of  Schools :  in  short 
evenr  objection  is  made  to  the  Council  of  Education^  and  it 
would  seem  that  each  section  of  the  community  considers  the 
Board  a  fit  object  of  complaint  and  condemnation^  the  com- 
plaints being  very  frequently  thoughtless  and  unjust. 

Those  who  hold  opinions  hostile  to  the  system  of  the  Council^ 
have  expressed  their  own  sentiments  upoti  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion^ and  have  developed  their  theory^  which  may  be  taken  as 
ooraprised  in  these  terms  :•— 

No  voluntary  aid. 

Local  taxation  and  controL 

Instruction  entirely  gratuitous.* 

These  principles  are  sufficiently  plain^  and  are  adopted  by 
those  who  disapprove  the  system  on  which  the  Committee 
work ;  but  it  is  open  to  one  very  grave  objection^  namely^  that 
an  education  entirely  gratuitous  is  proved,  by  the  American 
school  statistics,  to  oe  extremely  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  general  taxation  in  aid  of  free  education  would  but 
render  parents  more  unable  to  contribute  to  support  schools 
requiring  some  small  payment ;  and  thus  private  and  voluntary 
schools  would  be  destroyed ;  a  thing  much  to  be  lamentea, 
because  no  educational  party  in  the  state  contemplates  a  mea* 
sure  rendering  the  attendance  of  children  at  free  schools 
compulsory. 

Those  who  advocate  the  principles  of  education  above  stated 
form  a  very  lar^  party  in  &reat  JBritain ;  but  the  "  Eeligious 
Difficulty"  has  mterposed  here,  as  in  the  Eeformatory  Scjbool 
Movement,  and  has  divided  the  party  into  two  sections,  one 
known  as  The  Local  Denominational  Party,  the  other  generally 
called  The  Secular  Party.    To  this  latter,  when  correcily 


*  We  do  not  qmte  agree  with  this  principle ;  it  seems  to  us  Teiy  Uke 
tajing  to  a  ragged  hoj,  «  my  little  feUow,  yon  want  a  breeches  rery 
badly,  and  your  father  can  very  weU  afford  to  buy  you  one,  but  he 
•han*t  do  it,  and  you  must  go  tattered  till  somebody  givei  you  a  breeches 
'  gratuitouily.*  ** 
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designated,  and  when  properly  and  clearly  understood  in  its 
&ir^  christian^  and  oqniw>le  principles,  we  g^ve  our  fullest  and 
heartiest  support — ^it  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Irish 
National  System  of  Education  is  founded.  The  Local  Deno- 
mkiationalists  would  teach  the  common  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  which  all  creeds  agree ;  that  is,  they  would  oblige  the  chil- 
dren in  their  schools  to  hear  read  each  day  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  authorized  version,  but  no  child  shall  be 
compelled,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  its  parents,  to  learn  the 
catechism  of  any  particular  religious  body.  This  was  the 
principle  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Boroughs  Education 
Bill ;  and  the  advocates  of  that  measure  honestly  thought  that 
they  were  by  it  giving  secular  and  religious  education,  yet^ 
at  the  same  time,  securing  the  most  perfect  religious  freedom. 

However,  by  this  plan  we  Soman  Catholic  would  be  deterred 
from  secular  instruction,  as  with  it  he  should  take  reUdous 
teaching  from  the  authorized,  or  Protestant,  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  this  is  not  permitted  by  his  Church,  Those  who 
support  the  views  of  the  National  Society  cannot  adopt  any 
school  from  which  the  Catechism  is  excluded,  and  which  does 
not  require  attendance  at  church ;  whilst  the  Dissenters,  ob- 
jecting  to  any  religious  endowment,  could  not  send  their 
children  to  the  schools^  and  would  be  forced  to  pay  a  double 
tax ;  first,  to  support  schools  which  they  could  not  consci- 
entiously allow  their  children  to  enter,  and  secondly,  to  support 
schools  of  which  they  really  approved. 

We  have  now  placed  before  the  reader,  concisely,  the  con- 
dition  of  all  the  educational  parties  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
have  shown,  by  Mr.  Mani^^s  assistance,  the  true  state  of  all 
the  fiacts  bearing  upon  this  most  important  social  question : 
split,  and  sectionized  as  the  parties  are,  squs^bbling  as  they  are 
even  now  about  religion,  what  is  left  for  those  who  desire  to 
attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  school  accommodation,  and 
in  the  qualitv  of  education  afforded,  but  to  support  that  body 
of  educational  advocates,  miscalled,  the  Secular  Party  P  It  has 
succeeded  in  America  ;  it  has  succeeded  in  Ireland ;  it  will,  if 
fairly  worked  succeed  nobly  in  England,  for  its  great  principle 
is  Religious  Liberty,  and  free,  yet  careful  teaching  of  Beligion. 
It  is  not  free  Beligion  founded  on  sound  Protestant,  or  sound 
Calvinistic,  or  sound  Soman  Catholic  principles,  it  is  simplv  Free 
Beligion.  The  Secular  Party  contend  that  children  of  aU  reli- 
gions shall  attend  school  for  secular  instruction  in  common,aAd 
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that  at  specially  appointed  times  they  shall  be  instructed,  separ- 
ately, in  the  creeds  to  which  their  parents  belong.  The  secular  in- 
struction shall  be  daily,  the  religious  teaching  shall  be  daily,  or 
weekly,  or  as  often  as  the  pastors  may  desire  to  impart  it.  We 
fully  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  thirty-four  years  ago 
by  Lord  Brougham  when  he  said, — "  a  religious  education  is 
most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  To  the  rich  it  is 
all  but  everything ;  to  the  poor  it  may  be  said,  without  a  figure, 
to  be  everything.  It  is  to  them  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
especially  preached — it  is  their  special  patrimony  ;  and  if  the 
Legislature  does  not  secure  for  them  a  religious  education,  they 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  half  execute  their  duty  to  their  fellow- 
creatures/'  What  Lord  Brougham  thus  spoke  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1820,  he  explained  in  the  following  terms  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1854, — '*  We  hear  of  maladies  breaking  out  in  cer- 
tain districts  detached  one  from  another.  The  great  evil  of 
ignorance  is  also  found  to  exist  dispersed ;  and  I  would  apply 
to  it  a  sporadic  remedy  by  giving  our  municipal  bodies  the 
power  of  planting  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  community 
subject  to  their  government,  but  schools  open  to  the  children 
of  all,  whether  Protestants  or  CathoHcs,  Churchmen  or  Dis- 
senters, and  kept  open  by  rules  preventing  all  compulsory 
teaching  of  catechism,  all  compulsory  attendance  on  divine 
service.  This  has  been  found  easily  effected  in  the  North, 
upon  the  principles  so  wisely  and  so  liberally  laid  down  by 
Doctor  Hook ;  for  at  Edinburgh  I  know  that  the  children  of 
various  sects  receive  religious  instruction  in  the  same  place  at 
different  hours,  from  different  pastors,  while  they  receive  secular 
instruction  at  the  same  hours  from  the  same  teachers.'* 

It  is  not,  in  our  mind,  the  duty  or  the  right,  of  any  tramon- 
tane State  to  rear  its  people,  in  their  despite,  in  any  pecuhar 
faith,  but  to  rear  them  honestly  and  fairly,  in  any  faith  in 
which  they,  themselves — the  people — may  declare  their  belief; 
and  we  consider  it  to  be  the  grave  and  important  office  of  the 
same  State  to  rear  its  youth  in  the  fullest  illumination  of  know- 
ledge suited  to  their  condition  in  hfe.  There  is  a  freedom  of  con- 
stitution which  permits  men  to  say — you  shall  have  education, 
but  with  it  you  must  take  my  religious  teaching — do  not  take 
it,  &nd  you  are  at  liberty  to  learn  as  best  you  can ;  this  is  not 
the  language  which  a  State  should  address  to  its  people ;  it  is 
difficult  enough  for  a  Legislature  to  rear  loyal  subjects,  without 
troubling  itself  to  rear  them  loyal  Protestants,  or  loyal  Roman 
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Catholics  in  addition — give  them  the  means  of  becomrng 
Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  as  they  may  please,  and  still 
the  great  work  of  teaching  them  to  be  good  subjects,  in  a 
country  of  mixed  religions,  continues  difficult  as  ever.  \^'ilh 
knowledge  comes  power;  to  treat  the  religion  of  a  people 
who  are  being  educated,  as  idolatry,  or  heresy,  is  not  calculated 
to  make  good  subjects,  though  it  may  render  them  bigoted 
fanatics.  In  giving  them  that  power  which  ever  comes  with 
education  we  must  encounter  and  surmount  the  difficulty 
which  Talleyrand,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  in  his  Rapport 
mr  P Education y  mAicdXtdi  when  he  wrote, — "Laplusgrande 
de  toutes  les  Economies,  puisque  c'est  Feconomie  des  hommes, 
consiste  dans  les  mettre  tons  dans  leur  veritable  position  " 
This  truth  was  still  better,  and  more  powerfully  expressed 
twenty-four  years  ago  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  a  sermon 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Halesworth  and  Chedisten 
rfational  School,  when  he  said, — "  If  the  lower  orders  are  to 
be  the  property,  the  slaves  of  their  governors,  and  to  be  governed 
not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
their  rulers,  then,  no  doubt,  the  more  they  are  degraded  tow- 
ards the  condition  of  brutes,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
submit  to  this  tyranny.  But  if  they  are  to  be  governed  as 
rational  beings,  the  more  rational  they  are  made,  the  better 
subjects  they  will  be  of  such  a  government." 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  opinions  of  the  states- 
man, and  of  the  churchman  are — that  if  you  educate  a  people 
you  must  be  prepared  to  rule  them  wisely.  Doubtless  religion 
must  be  the  foundation  of  every  wise  system  of  true  education, 
and  it  behoves  a  Legislature  to  enable  all  who  acquire  secular 
information  to  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  that  Christian  know- 
ledge without  which  the  difficulty  indicated  by  Talleyrand 
becomes  an  insurmountable  obstacle;  and  the  alternative 
expressed  by  Doctor  Whately  is  proved  in  its  most  degrading 
aspect.  In  a  community  of  mixed  creeds,  the  religious  diffi- 
cmty  question  is  one  which  interposes  very  seriously  wherever 
a  Government  attempts  to  guard  itself  against  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  ignorance  or  the  miseducation  of  its  people. 
Lord  Brougham  has  boldly  grappled  with  all  sectarianism  on 
this  point.  He  says  that  the  religious  divisions  of  these 
Kingdoms  *'  are  well  calculated  to  make  us  feel  all  the  difficulty 
of  combining  the  two  kinds  of  instruction  in  one  system.  On 
one  side  we  have  the  Establishment  and  its  schools,  where  the 
69 
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Catechism  is  taught,  the  Liturgy  used,  and  attendance  on  the 
Church  service  required;  and  here  there  is  no  difficulty,  because 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  attending  their  schools, 
and  answering  to  the  millions  of  churchmen,  belong  to  one 
body,  all  professing  a  religious  belief  which  is  one  and  the  same. 
So  it  is  sometimes  said,  there  being  the  Dissenters  on  the  other 
hand ; — let  schools  be  provided  for  their  children,  where  no 
Church  Catechism,  Liturgy,  or  attendance  is  required,  but  the  in- 
struction is  ffiven  according  to  their  dissenting  views.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  such  an  arrangement  if  the 
sects,  like  the  Church,  were  one  and  the  same ;  but  unfortun- 
ately they  are  five  and  thirty,  37  British  and  8  foreign ;  there 
are  divisions  and  sub-divisions :  thus,  when  we  speak  of  Me- 
thodists as  a  sect,  we  arc  speaking  of  nine  sects ;  for  there  aie 
the  two  great  divisions  of  Arminian  and  Calvinistic,  and  the 
Arminians  are  sub-divided  into  seven,  the  Calvinistic  into  two. 
So  the  Baptists  are  five  sects,  not  one ;  and  thus,  when  we  speak 
of  Methodists  and  Baptists  as  if  they  were  two  sects,  we  in  fact 
are  speaking  of  no  less  than  fourteen,  which,  with  the  Bonum 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  the  Unitarians, 
and  others,  make  in  all  five-and-thirty  different  persuasions.* 
*'  True,  some  of  these  sub-divisions  only  differ  from  each  other 
by  slight  variations,  or  shades  of  diversity  in  opinion;  and 
hence,  if  we  had  no  experience  to  guide  us,  we  might  infer 
that  their  repugnance  to  each  other,  their  determination  to 
keep  aloof,  their  mutual  repulsion,  as  it  were,  would  be  feeble 
in  the  like  proportion*  But,  alas  I  alas  I  it  is  just  the  other 
way.  The  nearer  they  approach  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
the  wider  is  their  severance  in  feeKng ;  the  more  alike  their 
religious  belief  and  political  structure,  the  more  they  disagree, 
the  greater  is  their  mutual  repugnance.  It  seems  to  be  the 
law  that  governs  religious  dissensions  and  spiritual  animosity. 
The  Odium  Tkeolofficum,  seems,  like  gravitation,  only  that  it 
is  repulsive  and  not  attractive,  to  act  inversely  as  the  distance, 
or  even  in  a  higher  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  faith.  To 
establish  any  thing  like  a  common  action  among  the  zealots  of 
these  sects,  is  manifestly  impossible.    Nothing  could  satzspy, 

OB  INDEED  APPEASE  THEM,BUT  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


*  There  are  two  or  three  more,  hut  so  BmaU  in  numhers  as  not  to 
require  notice.  Thus  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  hare  only  62,  the  Italian 
Beformers  20. 
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lOR  XAOH  OP   THE  DlVf  EEENT  PBRSUA8I0Ka>  A  THING  UITKRLY 
IMPRACTICABLE."* 

That  ecclesiastics  and  philosophers  lu?e  ever^  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  times,  fix>in  Zoroaster  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  O'SuUivan^  from 
8t.  Augustine  to  Archbishop  Cullen,  from  Calvin  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oasory,  claimed  a  vested  right  in  the  education  of  a 
people,  is  unquestionable,  and  indeed,  in  States  where  all  are  of 
one  faith,  the  principle  may  be,  in  a  great  measure  admitted, 
with  certain  rights  reserved  to  itself  by  the  Government.  But 
in  these  our  kingdoms,  where  thought  is  free,  and  men  are, 
by  the  Constitution,  guaranteed  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  own 
peculiar  creeds,  education  should  be  open  to  all,  unqhecked 
by  an^  conditions  requiring  the  scholars  to  receive  indoctrina- 
tion in  the  tenets  of  any  religion  to  which  their  parents  or 
guardians  may  object.  The  Episcopalian  will  not  have  reli- 
gion from  the  Presbyterian,  the  Socinian  will  not  be  taught  by 
the  Methodist,  the  fioman  Catholic  will  learn  from  none  save 
those  of  his  own  faith ;  each,  in  our  mind,  should  be  bound  to 
kam  the  truths  of  his  own  religion  from  his  own  selected 
teacher,and  we  press  this  matter  the  more  strongly  nowjbecauee 
itt  Ireland  the  cardinal  point  in  this  question,  Forbearance,  is 
being  forgott'Cn  by  an  influential  section  of  the  community  ; 
whikt  in  England,  according  to  Iiord  Brougham,  ''The 
schools  can  only  be  accessible  to  all  by  the  exclusion  of  what- 
ever shuts  their  doors  against  conscientious  Dissenters.  Fe^ 
a  is  lamentable  to  refiscty  that  while  the  Church  has  thus  dis- 
anguished  itself,  those  who  had  originally  taken  the  lead  against 
all  esfclusive  views,  all  dogmatic  tests,  all  observances  which 
eould  by  possibility  introduce  disqualifications  on  religious 
grounds,  have  lately  departed  widely  from  those  wise  and  toler- 
ant prindples^'^ 

In  writing  the  last  pages  we  have  been  considering  the 
peculiar  condition  of  Ireland.  During  the  twenty-one  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  National  Schools, 
the  system  has  been  exposed  to  the  most  unjust  and  virulent 
opposition  from  a  very  powerful,  and  very  wealthy  portion  of 
the  nation.  The  hi^  Toryism  of  the  high  Church  party 
was  ever  opposed  to  it ;  with  opponents  of  an  ability  rarely  sur- 

•See  •*  Lord  Brougham's  Speecheiupon  National  Education,  House  of 
Lords  24th  Julj  and  4th  August,  ISM.-  London  ;  Ridgeway,  1864.  p.  61. 
tibid. 
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passed  ;  with  iufiuence  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  with  every  species  of  disingen- 
uousness  and  misrepresentation,  has  the  Irish  National  System 
been  forced  to  contend,  yet  because  the  system  was  a  fair, 
secular  system,  such  as  is  alone  adapted  to  a  people  of  mixed  reli- 
gions, the  schools  have  risen  from  7  89  inl83;5  to  5,023in  1853 ; 
and  the  numbers  on  the  roll  have  increased  from  107,042  in 
tlie  former,  to  556,478  in  the  latter  year;  yet  knowing  these 
results,  and  because  the  exclusivism  of  the  English  National 
School  Society  will  not  be  adopted,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and 
some  other  Prelates  have  become  spiritual  Quixotes  against  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  T/ie  Daili/  Express  Newspaper  for  a 
Sancho,  and  thus  the  lofty  dignity  of  the  high  Church,  and 
the  rampant  virulence  of  low  Orangeism  meet  on  the  common 
ground  of  bigoted  separatism. 

And  yet,  if  one  did  not  know  the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland, 
it  might  be  expected  that  men  would  pause  before  they  endea- 
voured to  check  the  progress  of  an  Irish  National  Educational 
Movement,  the  system  of  which  owes   its  origin  to  a  Tory 
noble ;   and  which  has  received  the  approbation  of  some  of  the 
ablest  and  yet  moat  determined  pohtical   opponents  who  have 
lived  in  our  era.  Ireland  has  been,  since  the  Union,  as  turbulent 
"  a  great  diflBculty"  to  England  in  educational  as  in  financial 
questions.     A  Commission  on  Education  in  Ireland  was  ap- 
pointed in  1806,  and  under  it  fourteen  Reports  were  made. 
Anotlier  Commission  was   appointed   in    1824-5;  a   Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  in   1828,  (this 
Report  being  particularly  valuable  as  it   contains  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  evidence   given  before  the   previous   Commis- 
sions).    This   last  Report  recommended    that    a  system  of 
education  should  be  carried  out,  which  would  combine  as- 
sociated literary,  and  separate  religious  instruction.     At  this 
period  *^  The  Society  for  Promoting  Education  in  Ireland,^^  or 
as  it  was  commonly  called,  ''The  Kildare  Place  Society,"  was 
the  only  Institution  which  might    be  considered  a  National 
Education  Society  for  Ireland.     It  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1814,  but  was  not  able  to   commence  its  active  operations 
until  1817.     It  obtanicd,  however,  in  the  Sessions  of  1814-15 
a  Parliamentary  grant  of  £6,980,  upon  the  understanding  that 
its  schools  were  open  to  all  sects   of  Cliristians.     Its  plan,  ac- 
cording to  the  prospectus,  was  as  follows : — 

•*  1.  To  assist  by  pecuniary  grants,  as  well  the  forming  and  estab- 
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lishment  of  new  schools,  as  the  improvement  of  schools  already  in 
existence,  upon  condition  that  the  principles  of  the  Society  be  adopted 
for  their  regulation. 

2.  To  maintain  two  model  schools  in  Kildare-place,  in  which  to 
exhibit  the  plan  recommended,  and  to  train  masters  and  mistresses 
of  country  schools. 

3.  To  receive  masters  and  mistresses  from  the  country,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  carrying^he   plans  of  the  Society  into  effect. 

4.  To  publish  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining  books,  fitted  to 
supplant  the  objectionable  ones  then  in  use. 

5.  To  supply  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society,  gratuitously, 
and  to  all  purchasers  at  cost  prices,  spelling-books,  stationery,  and 
other  school  requisites. 

6.  To  maintain  a  system  of  annual  inspection  of  all  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Society. 

7.  To  encourage  by  gratuities,  but  not  by  salaries,  such  masters 
and  mistresses  as  should  appear  deserving." 

Eventually,  and  before  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  of 
1828,  the  schools  had  become,  as  the  Eoman  Catholics  thought, 
proselytizing,  as  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  required  ;  and 
a  further  charge  was  made  against  the  Board  of  Management, 
that  the  funds  were  distributed  in  localities  where  aid  was  least 
wanted,  but  where  friends  of  the  Board  resided.  And  they 
were  accused,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  Reports,  of  having 
allocated  more  money  to  the  county  of  Antrim  than  to  the 
whole  province  of  Connaught ;  and  by  the  same  documents  it 
appeared,  that  of  127  schoolmasters  appointed,  only  49  were 
Eoman  Catholics. 

Thus,  even  before  1828,  "The  Kildare  Place  Schools''  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholics,and  from  the  date  of 
its  institution  to  the  date  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  of  "  In- 
structions to  the  Duke  of  Leinster",  in  October,  1831,  the 
Society  had  received  the  following  sums,  exclusive  of  the 
£6,980,  granted  in  1814-15,  and  exclusive  of  a  portion  of  a 
grant  of  £37,500,  voted  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland 
in  1831-32  :— 


1816 

1817 

1818 

1820 

1821  , 

1822 


.  £6,000 

9,663 

5,538 

5,538 

10,000 

10,000 


1823 

1824. 

1825, 

1826 

1827 

1828 


£14,000 
22,000 
,  22,000 
.  15,000 
.  25,000 
.  25,000 


1829 
1830 
1831 


.£25,000 
.  18,750 
.    30,000 


Total.  £290,479"* 


•  Whilst  writing  the  above  account  of  the  Kildure  Place  Schools,  a 
littU  work  entitled  "  Legends  of  Mount  Leinster;  Three  Months  in 
KUdare-Place;  Bantry  and  Duffrey  Traditions;  The  Library  in  Patrick-st. 
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In  the  motith  of  October,  1831,  the  JEarl  of  Derby,  then 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  addressed  his 
"Instructions''  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  establishing  the 
present  National  Schools  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing Session  the  Legislature  withdrew  the  grant  from  the 
Kildare  Place  Society,  but  voted  a  small  sum  to  be  applied 
through  a  Board  of  Royal  Conitnissioners,  under  certain 
regulations  prescribed  in  the  "  Instructions/'  to  the  uses  of 
its  Schools. 

The  '*  Instructions"  may  be  considered  in  two  forms,  as 
an  original,  and  as  an  amended  draft.  By  both,  combined 
secular  and  separate  religious  teachings  were  directed,  but 
in  the  latter  form  of  draft,  a  sanction  is  given  the  Com- 
missioners to  introduce  into  the  Schools,  during  the  times  of 
combined  secular  instruction,  books  containing  extracts  of  a 
moral  and  religious  nature,  including  portions  of  sacred 
history.  It  was  provided  that  aid  should  be  given  to  estab- 
lish schools  j  that  books  should  be  supplied  at  reduced  rates ; 
that  teachers  should  be  trained;  that  inspectors  shoedd  be 
appointed,  in  short  every  regulation  was  made  calculated  to 
render  the  system  useful  and  effectual  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
of  mixed  education,  in  which,  whilst  all  were  instruct^  in 
common  in  the  knowledge  of  secular  things,  and  acquiring 
with  knowledge  of  books,  a  knowledge  also  of  each  other, 
the  faith  of  each  was  secure  from  insult  or  from  injury. 
Aimual  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  system, 
which  amounted,  in  the  five  years  ending  1836  to  £155,500. 
'  In  the  year  1837  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  was  nominated  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  Schools  of 
public  foundation  in  Ireland,  and  which  was  composed  of 
the  following  members : — 


Mr.  Wyse. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  William  Sraith  O'BrieD. 

Lord  Viscount  Mahon. 

Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Mackinnon. 

Mr.  Jephson. 


Sir  Charles  Lemon. 

Mr.  Morgan  John  0*ConnelL 

Mr.  John  Ponsonby. 

Mr.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Lowther  Chapman. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Mr.  Montesquieu  Bellew. 


By  Harry  Whitney,  Philomath,"  Dublin;  P.  Kennedy,  1854,  was 
placed  in  our  hands.  Its  bth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  most  interesting 
and  amusing  account  of  tl  e  Kildare-Place  Schools,  and  entitled, 
"Three  Months  in  Kild .ire- Place."  It  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers,  as  it  hus  us,  and  it  is  written  by  aa  ex-teacher  of  the  Society, 
and  is  a  fair,  accurate,  and  well  written  account  of  daily  life  in  an 
Institution  once  rery  useAil  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
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The  very  valuable  Report  of  this  excellent  and  able  Com- 
mittee was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons^  in 
August,  1838,  and  upon  their  recommended  improvements  of 
the  plan  of  National  Education,  as  designed  by  Lord  Stanley 
in  1831^  the  entire  admirable  system  as  now  carried  out  is 
formed. 

From  the  completion  of  the  improvements  recommended 
in  this  Eeport  the  Irish  National  System  has  been  approved 
by  those  of  every  country  who  were  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  education ;  or  who  knew  the  difficulties 
which  must  be  encountered  by  its  advocates  in  a  free  country 
where  mixed  religions  prevail,  and  where  a  conscientious 
adherence  to  creed  is  strengthened  by  the  intermixture  of 
political  antagonism  between  the  followers  of  different  religions. 

As  plain  facts  and  figures  are  mediums  of  explaining  plain 
honest  things,  we  insert  here,  from  the  Report  of  1853,  a  table 
showing  the  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  in  the  number  of  scholars,  since  the  institution  of  the 
system : — 


No.  of  Schools 

No.  of  Chil- 

No. and  Date  of  Report. 

in 

dren  on  the 

Operation. 

Rolls. 

No.  1,  81st  December, 

1883,     . 

789 

107,042 

No.  2,  3l8t  March, 

1835,    . 

1,106 

145,521 

No.  3,            do. 

1836,    . 

1,181 

153,707 

No.  4,             do. 

1837,     . 

1,300 

166,929 

No.  5,            do. 

1838,     . 

1,384 

169,548 

No.  6,  SI  St  December, 

1839,     - 

1,581 

192,971 

No.  7,            do 

1840,     ^ 

1,978 

232,560 

No.  6,            do. 

1841,     - 

2,837 

281,849 

No.  9,            do. 

1842,     . 

2,721 

819,792 

No.  10,          do. 

1848,     . 

2,912 

355,320 

No.  n,          do. 

1844,    . 

8,153 

895,550 

No.  12,          do. 

1845,    - 

3,426 

432,844 

No.  13,          do. 

1846,     - 

3,637 

456,410 

No.  14,          do. 

1847,     . 

8,825 

402,632 

No.  15,          do. 

1648,     - 

4,109 

507,469 

No.  16,          do. 

1849,     - 

4,321 

480,623 

No.  17,          do. 

1850,     . 

4,547 

511,239 

No.  18,          do. 

1851,     . 

4,704 

520,401 

No.  19,          do. 

1852,    . 

4,875 

544,604 

No.  20,          do. 

1858,     - 

5,023 

556,478 
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Daring  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1853,  148  new 
schools  were  opened,  and  the  increase  of  scholars,  during 
the  same  period,  amounted  to  11,874. 

There  are  in  addition  42  schools  unfinished,  (16  com- 
menced within  the  year)  and  receiving  building  grants  ;  and 
when  these  42  schools  shall  have  been  completed,  accommo- 
dation for  4,016  pupils  will  have  been  supplied.  Ulster  has 
1,906  schools,  and  for  the  half  year  ending  September  30th, 
1853,  had  153,686  upon  the  roll,  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  70,040.  Munster  has  1,2  J  9  schools  with  a  roll 
of  175,564,  and  an  average  attendance  of  96,873.  Leinster 
has  1,200  schools,  with  a  roll  of  145,266,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  70,674.  Connaught,  but  lately  become  an 
applicant,  has  698  schools,  a  roll  of  76,115,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  33,777.  These  figures  of  the  rolls  and  atten* 
dances  are  only  to  the  30th  of  September,  1853,  but  there 
must  be  added  to  them  the  following  numbers  from  schools 
to  which  salaries  were  given  during  the  three  months  from 
September  to  December  1853 — on  the  rolls,  5,847,  atten- 
dance 3,367,  giving  a  total  of  556,478,  on  the  rolls,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  274,731,  at  5,023  schools  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  Of  the 
schools  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  Workhouse  schools 
are  thus  distributed.  In  Ulster  29 ;  in  Munster  50 ;  in 
Leinster  34 ;  in  Connaught  28 ;  giving  a  total  of  141,  and 
showing  an  increase  of  8  schools  within  the  year.  The  roll 
number  was  53,972,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  36,980. 
The  assistance  granted  to  these  schools  consists  of  books  at 
reduced  prices,  gratuities  of  from  £3  to  £6  per  annum  to  the 
teachers,  and  such  advantage  as  must  arise  from  periodical 
inspection.  The  total  amount  of  gratuities  to  Workhouse 
Schools  in  1853  amounted  to  £400  :  10s.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  of  the  163  Irish  Poor  Law  Unions,  only  22  schools  were 
unconnected  with  the  Board.* 

To  the  most  important  of  the  Schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  we  shall  now  refer,  and  of  these  the  Marlborough- 
Street  Model  Schools  are  those  best  known,  and  most  frequently 
inspected  by  visitors.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1853,  the 
total  scholars  amounted  to  1,529 ;  of  these  624  were  males ; 

*  For  a  Report  for  18A3,  on  these  Workhouse  and  Prison  Schools, 
by  J.  W.  Kavanagh,  the  Inspector,  see  Ieish  Quartxelt  Kbyibw, 
Vol.  iv.  No.  15.  p.  773. 
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509   females ;    896  infants ;  and  their  religions    were  thus 
classified:— 


Males. 

Females. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Established  Church,     106 

69 

32 

197 

Roman  Catholics,   .    496 

446 

368 

1,300 

Presbjterians,    .     .      20 

3 

3 

26 

Jews, 2 

1 

3 

6 

There  is  a  minor  school  known  as  the  West  Dublin  Model 
School,  also  exclusively  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  which, 
for  the  «?<?(?*  ending  80th  September,  1858,  had  a  roll  of  896, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  886. 

There  are  9  District  Model  Schools  now  in  operation.  They 
are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan, 
Londonderry,  Cork,  Tipperary,  Kildare,  Heath,  and  Galway  ; 
of  these  GhJway  has  the  largest  number  of  scholars,  485, 
average  attendance  278;  and  Cavan  the  lowest,  190,  average 
128.  The  total  on  the  rolls  of  the  9  schools,  for  the  half 
year  ending  September  80th,  1858,  was  8,092 ;  of  these  1,895 
were  males;  1,010  were  females,  and  687  were  infants ;  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  1,701.  From  a  later  return 
for  the  week  ending  81st  December,  1858,  from  these  9 
schools,  the  total  roll  number  was  2,096  ;  of  this  total,  858 
were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  1,259  were  Roman 
Catholics,  851  were  Presbyterians,  and  61  were  Protestant 
Dissenters. 

The  Board,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  work  accom- 
plished ;  District  Model  Schools  are  being  erected  in  Kilkenny, 
m  Waterford,  and  in  Limerick,  where  a  Model  Farm, 
connected  with  the  Model  Literary  School,  is  to  be  established : 
at  Belfast  a  District  Model  School  is  to  be  erected,  which  will 
accommodate  800  children  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  ;  and 
towards  its  cost  the  mill  owners  of  the  district  have  con- 
tributed £800.  This  school  is,  like  that  of  Limerick,  to 
comprise  an  Agricultural  Department,  and  100  acres  have 
been  taken  on  lease,  at  reasonable  terms,  about  two  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  In  Belfast  too,  a  Marine  School,  for 
the  instruction  of  sailors'  children,  is  contemplated,  and  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor, 
one  of  the  provisions  is  that  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
shall  grant  free  of  all  charge,  four  acres  of  land,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  Marine  School ;  the  Education  Board 
are  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  maintain  the  school. 
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Another  most  satisfactory  step  has  been  taken,  satis&etory  not 
alone  as  regards  the  Board,  but  likewise  as  regards  a  mercantile 
company,  as  it  shows  they  consider  that  between  em ployerandem* 
ployed  there  is  some  better  and  truer  tie,  than  that  which  springs 
from  themere payment  and  receiptof  wages.  No  fact  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  gives  us  more  satisfaction  than  that 
section  which  records  that  they  have  undertaken  to  erect  a 
Model  School  at  Inchicore  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the 
service  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Bailway.  Towards 
the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  this  school  the  Directors  have  con« 
tributed  £500,  and  have  granted  a  site  on  lease  for  ever.  The 
school  is  to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Education 
Board  ;  the  Day  Schools  will  be  attended  by  the  children  of 
those  employed  by  the  Company ;  and  the  Evening  Schools'  in- 
struction will  be  given  to  the  various  mechanics,  artisans, 
and  laborers  engaged  on.  the  railway. 

Another  very  admirable  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Board  has  been  directed,  is  the  extension  of  Agricultural 
Schools.  The  Olasnevin  Model  School  and  Farm,  known 
since  the  visit  of  Prince  Albert  in  1851  as  the  Albert  National 
Agricultural  Training  Institution,  is  a  most  important  estab* 
lishment.  In  addition  to  the  usual  education  given  in  the 
Model  Schools,  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  75  in  number, 
are  instructed  in  every  branch  of  literary  and  scientific  know* 
ledge,  suited  to  their  present  and  future  pursuits,  by  means  of 
lectures  in  agricultural  science,  effective  apparatus,  and  a  well 
selected  library  ;  and  a  Garden  and  Nursery  have  been  lately 
added  to  the  Model  Farm.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr» 
Baldwin,  the  literary  teacher,  a  quarterly  journal  entitled,  Tht 
Jcumal  qf  the  Albert  National  Agricultural  Training  In- 
ititution  and  Record  of  Industrial  Progresi^  is  publishedj 
many  of  the  pupils  contributing  to  it.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  a 
desire  amongst  the  pupils  for  information  on  agricultural  sub* 
jects,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  them  in  composition.  It 
IS  a  very  creditable  publication,  and  is  distributed  free  to  all 
the  teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools.  Prince  Albert  was 
so  much  pleased  with  this  school  that  he  entered  a  young  man, 
from  his  own  farm  at  Osborne,  as  a  pupil.  There  were  in 
Ireland,  on  the  Slst  December  1853,  33  Model  Agricultural 
Schools ;  of  these,  14  were  under  the  management  of  the  Board 
and  in  full  operation ;  1  in  partial  operation,  and  3  wejre  build* 
ing;  14  were  under  the  management  of  local  Patrons^  and 
1  was  building. 
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Of  the  ordinary  Agri^uliaral  Schools  ihere  were  on  the  Slst 
December  1863,  43  ;  of  School  Gardens  8,  of  Workhouse  50, 
giving  a  total  of  96,  or  a  grand  total,  including  the  Model 
Agricultural  Schools,  of  129.  Of  these  schools,  37  were  in 
Ulster;  43  in  Munbter ;  29  in  Leinster,  and  20  inConnaught. 
Of  the  60  Workhouse  Agricultural  Schools,  13  were  in  Ulster; 
21  in  Munster;  10  in  Leinster,  and  6  in  Counaught.  The 
increase  for  the  yeai^  of  all  classes  of  Agricultural  Schools  waf 
87 ;  the  iucrease  of  Workhouse  Agricultural  Schools  was  27« 
The  following  table  will  show  the  piogress  of  this  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  National  system  for  the  year  1863  :*— 


Itacrease 

Increase 

IttttttorProgtMi. 

IMS. 

Ufa. 

Incraasew 

peroent. 
1868. 

percent 

m9. 

Agrtcnltnral  Schools  of  lU  daasM. 

99 

139 

87 

40^ 

18-6 

Do.  Boarders,           .... 

101 

118 

17 

17-0 

6-2 

Do.  Day  Pupils  learning  Agrlcol- 

tore, 

S,SM 

a,M9 

888 

87-6 

8-84 

Da  Pupils  recelylng  Payment  In 

IMusttlalGlMsea,.       .       .       . 

tor 

9M 

91 

44*0 

U*8 

A.     B.  P, 

tttl  9  i 

a.    B.  P. 

A.     B.  p. 

Laad  oOttvitodiS  HaM  llMMs, 

1,780    9  14 

606    0  11 

80.6 

18- 

£     t.  d. 

£    ».   d. 

£     «.  d. 

Amount  paid  for  Labour^ 

1,680    6    8 

2,244  18    0 

564    7    4 

83-4 

26-4 

Value  of  LatMur  of  Pupils 

976  19    0 

1,770  li    f 

798  17    9 

81-8 

60-7 

Net  Acreable  Profit  on  cultiTation 

of  Model    Farms, 

9    S    8 

2  18  10 

0  10    2 

23-2 

41 

This  whole  vast  system  of  National  Education  which  we 
have  placed  before  the  reader  is  carried  on  b;  4^882  teachers, 
who  are  thus  classed  : — 


Glass  1st. 

ft     2nd. 

„     8rd. 
Probationers 


508 
1,151 
2,239 

984 


This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  teachers  in  Workhouse,  Prisoiu 
and  Convent  Schools,  there  are  103  of  the  latter  schools. 

The  salaries  of  first  class  male  teachers  vary  from  £36  to 
£25,  and  of  females  from  £25  to  £19.  Males,  second  class, 
fh)m  £30  to  £20,  females  from  £17  to  £16.  Males,  third 
dass,  £18  to  £15,  females,  £16  to  13.  Probationers  are  paid 
£11  male,  £10  female;  assistant  teachers  are  paid  from  £15  to 
£11  according  to  qualifications,  mistresses  to  teach  needlework 
are  paid  £8.     Tl^  sum  paid  Monitors  kst  year  amounted 
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to  £2,038  : 1 : 8,  their  number  being  416,  which  is  to  be  in- 
creased ;  two-thirds  were  males,  and  one-third  females,  who  are 
paid  at  rates  varying,  according  to  time  of  employment,  from 
£4  to  £8  per  annum.  During  the  year  1853,  281  teachers 
were  trained — 193  males  and  88  females  :  these  were  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  but  in  addition,  25  other  teachers,  not 
connected  with  NationalSchools,  and  who  supported  themselves, 
attended,  making  the  total  number  of  trained  teachers  for  the 
year  1 853,  806.  Of  the  281  teachers  trained  at  the  public 
expense  during  the  year,  18  were  of  the  Established  Church ; 
32  were  Presbyterians,  3  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  228 
were  Roman  Catholics.  The  entire  number  of  teachers  trained 
since  the  foundation  of  the  system,  exclusive  of  those  who  du- 
ring the  period  of  training  were  unconnected  with  the  National 
Board,  is  3,701.  The  entire  sum  expended  last  year  in 
payment  of  teachers  was  £90,704 :  1 :  5,  composed  of  the 
following  items : — 

£  s.  d. 

Towards  Principal  Literary  Teachers,    ....    81,166  15  8 

,»        Assistant  Literary  Teachers,     ....       2,651  11  8 

„         Workmistresses  and  Embroidery  Teachers,      2,259  7  7 

„        Agricultural  Teachers,  Industrial  Glasses, 

and  Free  Scholarships, 690  18  7 

„         Teachersof  Evening  Schools,  ....          218  6  8 

„         Paid  Monitors, 2,038  1  8 

„         Teachers  for  organizing  National  Schools,          103  9  7 

,,         Gratuities  to  Workhouse  Teachers,     .      .           400  10  0 

„         Special  Gratuities, 215  0  0 

„        Premiums  for  *'  Order,"  &c., 960  0  0 

The  books  used  in  these  Schools  have  been  most  carefully 
prepared  by  very  able  men  :  Professor  Sullivan's  books  are 
admittedly  excellent ;  Professor  M'Gauley's  Leclutes  on  Natural 
Thilo%ophy^  have  arrived  at  a  fourth  edition ;  of  his  Treatise  an 
Arithmeiic  in  Theory  and  Practice^  19,000  copies  have  been 
sold  within  the  last  year.  His  Key  to  the  last  named  book 
has  arrived  at  a  fourth  edition,  and  recently  he  has  issued  one 
of  the  most  perfect,  because  the  most  simplified  treatises  on 
Algebra  known  to  us  in  any  language.  The  amount 
received  for  books  sold  last  year  at  reduced  prices  to  National 
Schools  was  £6,439  : 1  :  9  ;  and  the  estimated  value  of  books 
given  as  free  stock,  on  1,993  grants,  was  £6,443  :  14 :  5. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  very  vexed  question  as  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  selling  books  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  rate  below  that  at 
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which  any  trader  could  supply  them;  we  merely  state  the  facts, 
showing  the  sales  of  the  Irish  National  School  Books,  as  these 
sales  prove  the  excellence  of  the  work.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1863  the  sales  of  the  books  to  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  England,  amounted  to  £1,411  :  10  :  2 ; 
to  Schools  for  the  Poor,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not 
connected  with,  or  receiving  aid  from  the  Board  in  Ireland,  or 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,£618  :  14 :  5 ;  to  Schools  of  a 
like  description  in  theColonie8,£l,267  :  9: 0;  to  theWorkhouse 
Schools  in  England,  £69  :  12  :  0  ;  to  Her  Majest/s  Stationary 
Office,  for  use  of  prisoners  and  convicts,  £51:7:8;  to  the 
Public,  through  the  agents  of  the  Board,  £2,418  :  12  :  9— 
making  the  total  amount  of  sales  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1853— £5,827  :  6  :  0. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1858,  a  rule  came  into  operation,  by 
which  the  Board  are  bound  to  sell  only  to  the  National  Schools, 
but  had  the  old  system  been  continued,  and  had  the  demand 
for  Irish  National  School  books  continued  during  the  second 
six  months,  as  during  the  first,  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  ne- 
gative the  supposition  that  it  would  have  done  so)  the  sales 
would  have  exceeded  the  sales  of  1852  by  £3,000;  that  is, 
they  would  very  nearly  have  amounted  to  £12,000. 

lit  seems  to  us  that  Dean  Dawes  very  clearly  stated  the 
whole  bearings  of  the  question  connected  with  the  sale  of  these 
books  when  he  wrote : — 

"  The  supplying  our  schools  with  educational  books  of  the  highest 
character,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  is  no  doubt  a  great  national 
object, — one  which  well  merits,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet 
with  every  attention  from  the  Committee  of  Council  j  but  whether 
this  can  be  best  effected  by  the  Council  endeavouring  to  put  into 
effective  operation  the  talent  of  the  coimtry,  in  writing  books  in 
all  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  to  intro- 
duce into  our  schools,  and  be  their  own  publishers;  or  whether 
it  can  best  be  done  through  private  publishers  and  the  booksellers 
themselves,  may  be  a  matter  of  question.  The  prices  at  which  the 
National  Board  in  Ireland  supply  what  are  termed  poor  schools  in 
this  country,  being  a  remunerating  one,  is  encouraging  to  the  for- 
mer plan,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  books  once  well  estab- 
lished,  would  enable  the  bookseller  to  do  it  at  a  small  rate  of  profit ; 
but  under  all  circumstances,  what  the  country  may  reasonably 
expect  from  the  Committee  of  Council  is — school-books  good  and 
cheap." 

Trained  teachers  are  frequently  sent  from  the  Marlborough - 
street  Schools ;  and  a  Board  of  National  Education,  with  a 
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syfltem  similar  as  oircnmstances  wonld  pwmit  to  that  which  we 
enjoy,  having  been  formed  in  Melbourae,  Victoria,  one  of 
the  Irish  National  Inspectors,  Mr  Da?itt,  and  his  wife,  who 
had  acted  as  Mistress  of  the  Female  Drawing  School  in  Marl- 
borough-st,  were  sent  to  Melbourne  as  superintendents  of  the 
Training  Establishments  about  to  be  formed  in  the  Colony. 

"With  one  reference  to  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  Irish  National  Board,  we  close  this  history  of  its  rise 
and  progress  in  National  Usefulness.  Doctor  Robert  Sullivan, 
one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Training  School,  wrote,  in  the 
month  of  Febraary,  1854,  to  the  Board,  offering,  if  thej-  would 
permit  him,  to  place  funds  to  the  amount  of  ££0  per  annum 
m  their  hands,  to  be  given  in  premiums  to  the  teachers  of 
National  Schools  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who 
should  be  found  by  the  Inspectors,  at  the  general  examination 
held  each  year  in  Belfast,  to  be  best  acquainted  with  *'tke 
knotole^  of  common  things'^  The  Commissioners  agreed  to 
accept  Dr.  Sullivan's  offer,  and  the  excellent  Dean  of  Hereford 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  not  alone  by  his  mind  and 
pen,  but  by  the  agency  too  of  his  pocket,  has  a  Professor  of  the 
Irish  National  Schools  evidenced  his  belief  in  the  importance 
of  what  the  Dean,  and  Lord  Ashburton,  have  so  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  inculcate — the  necessity  of  a  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  ''Common  Things."* 

*  We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  to  all  our  readers  the 
Ibllowing  works :  they  should  be  in  the  hands  and  minds  of  all — ^they 
are  not  too  simple  for  the  most  learned,  or  too  learned  for  the  most  sim- 
ple, and  deal  with  subjects  upon  which  ^y&tv  man  should  possess  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge,  at  least  in  the  most  unportant  and  fundamental 
points.  The  books  are, — "  SuggestiTe  Hints  towards  Improved  Secular 
ustruction.  Making  it  Bear  upon  Practical  Ldifo.  Intended  for  the  Use 
of  School  Masters  and  Teachers  in  o«r  Elementavy  Schools,  fot  those 
Engaged  in  the  Privale  Instruction  of  Children  at  Home,  and  for  others 
Taking  an  Interest  in  National  Education.'*  By  the  Eer.  Bichard 
Dawes,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Hereford.  Sixth  ildition,  London :  Groom- 
bridge,  185a.  '*  Lessons  on  the  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life  and  the  Con- 
ditions of  Industrial  Success.**  ^kilted  hj  the  Bey.  Bichard  Dawes^  A.M. 
Dean  of  Her9fi>rd,    London,  t  Groombndge,  1Q54. 
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The  foUowiDg  summary  will  shew  the  patronage  under 
which  4^605  schools  exist  :-^ 
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Of  5,828  teachers,  S41  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church ;  4,696  were  Boman  Catholics ;  756  were  Presbyte- 
rians; and  35  were  Protestant  Dissenters;  3,682  teachers 
were  without  residences,  and  there  were  only  284  schools  in 
whichTihe  fees  for  tuition  amounted  to  £5.  There  were,  to 
Ist  March,  1854,  6  Head  Inspectors;  2  were  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  3  were  Boman  Catholics,  1  was  a  Presbyterian. 
The  salary  of  the  Head  Inspector  is  £300  per  annum  ;  and 
12s.  6d.  per  day,  and  the  actual  cost  of  locomotion  when  en- 
gaged on  official  business.  There  were  39  District  Inspectors ; 
7  were  of  the  Established  Church,  19  were  Roman  Catholics, 
J  0  were  Presbyterians,  2  were  Unitarians,  and  one  Dissenter. 
The  salary  of  the  District  Inspector  is  £275  per  annum,  in- 
eluding  travelling  and  all  other  expenses.  There  were  7  Sub- 
Inspectors,  2  being  of  the  Established,  and  5  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  The  salary  of  Sub-Inspector  is  £230  per 
annum,  including  travelling  and  all  expenses.  From  these 
figures  it  will  appear  that  there  were,  in  the  service  of  the 
Board,  52  Inspectors,  and  their  religions  may  be  thus  stated  : 
11  of  the  Established  Church;  27  Roman  Catholics;  11 
Presbyterians ;  2  Unitarians ;  1  Protestant  Dissenter,  giving  a 
total  of  Protestants  of  all  persuasions,  25 ;  total  of  Roman 
Catholics,  27.  The  rule  is,  that  the  District  Inspectorships 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  by  the  appointment  of  six  District  Inspectors,  since 
the  date  of  these  returns,  the  numbers  are  now  equalised. 

The  schools  may  be  divided  into  vested  and  non-vested ;  and 
to  the  following  passages,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cross,  we 
beg  the  calm  attention  of  our  reader : — 

**  In  schools  towards  the  buildiDgof  which  the  Oommissioners  have 
contributed,  and  which  are  therefore  vested  in  trustees  for  Uie  pur- 
poses of  national  education,  or  which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be 
approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively 
shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school-room  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing them  religious  instruction  there  at  convenient  times,  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  or  persons  shsul 
have  signed  the  original  application  or  otherwise.  In  schools  not 
vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  by  way  of  salary  and  books,  it  is 
for  the  patrons  to  determine  whether  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  school-room  or  not ;  but  if  tney  do  not  allow  it  in  the 
school-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must 
be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  trom  the  school  at  reasonable  times 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere." 
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<' There  are  very  few  applications  from  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  or  irom  Presbyterian  clergymen  for  n'ants  to  vested 
schools.  The  vested  schools  are  principally  under  uie  patronage  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They  have  not,  generally,  the  objection 
which  the  clergy  of  other  persuasions  conscientiously  entertain. 
They  are  not  opposed  to  Frotestant  or  Presbyterian  clergymen 
visiting  their  vested  school  at  convenient  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
flnving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  communion. 
That  religious  scruple  is  held  very  strongly  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Establish^  Church,  and  by  Presbyterians ;  and  the  rule  of  the 
Board  meets  that  difficulty  by  the  distinction  made  between  the  two 
classes  of  schools.*** 

The  Commission  now  consists  of  15  members,  of  whom  6 
are  of  the  Established  Church,  6  are  Eoman  Catholics,  2  are 
Presbyterians,  and  1  is  a  Unitarian ;  we  here,  for  convenience, 
insert  the  names  : — 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Bellew ;  Bev.  P.  S.  Henry,  D.D. 
President  Queen's  College,  Belfast;  Right  Hon.  Alexander 
Macdonnell:  The  Marquess  of  Kildare;  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Brady) ;  Sir  Thomas  N.  Redington, 
K.C.B  ;  Robert  Andrews,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C. ;  James  Gibson, 
Esq., ;  James  O'Ferrall,  Esq., ;  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Meyler, 
D.D. ;  Jeremiah  J,  Murphy,  Esq.,  Master  in  Chancery ;  The 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Cornelius  Denvir ;  The  Right  Rev- 
erend the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe ;  Right  Honour- 
able John  Hatchell,  Q.C. ;  Montifort  Longfield,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

ac. 

In  addition  to  the  other  objections  urged  against  the  Na- 
tional System  by  its  opponents,  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is 
inefficient,  and  the  schools  of  the  English  National  Board 
have  been  compared  with  it,  to,  as  the  opponents  of  our  system 
allege,  its  disadvantage :  but  the  fact  does  not  support  this 
statement.  It  will  be  found  that  the  entire  management  of 
our  schools  is  superior,  and  that  the  attendance  of  the  children 
is  more  regular.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  inspec- 
tors are  few,  our  masters  badly  paid,  and  our  efforts  thwarted 
by  a  partizan  and  bigoted  opposition  ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
facts  before  us,  and  aided  by  the  proofs  adduced  by  Mr. 
M'Creedy  in  his  evidence,  we  can  safely  and  readily ^agree 
with  him  when  he  states : — 

^  If  then,  bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  we  come  to  the  exam- 

*  See  **  Minutes  of  Evidence  Before  Select  Committee  on  National 
Education  (Ireland)/'     1854,  Q.Q.  299,  339. 
70 
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ination  of  tb«  comparative  efficiency,  as  tested  by  the  kind  and 
amount  of  instruction  ^ven  in  them«  of  British  as  contrasted  with 
Irish  schools,  what  shall  we  say  if  it  turn  out  that  the  latter,  though 
labouring  under  every  disadvantage  which  can  arise  from  poverty  of 
means,  can  yet  sustain  the  comparison,  without  appearing,  except  in 
one  or  two  things — that  is,  writing  from  dictation  and  writing  on 
paper,  and,  perhaps,  geography — at  all  markedly  inferior,  while  in 
some  most  important  points  they  prove  fairly  equal,  if  not  superior  ? 
Yet  such  I  believe  to  be  the  fact." 

The  English  schools  are  described  as  in  many,  cases  dirty 
and  ill-managed.  Canon  Moseley's  Report  for  1850-51,  of 
schools  inspected  by  him  in  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  proves 
the  following  facts  of  a  school  in  which 

'•  There  were  82  children,  four  of  whom  were  above  13  years  old, 
four  others  above  12,  and  nine  above  11,  being  more  than  a  usual 
proportion  of  big  children.  They  had  some  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  could  repeat  the  Catechism  ;  but  of  the  pirst  class,* 
composed  of  14  children,  four  only  could  write  the  Belief  on  their 
slates  correctly  ;  as  to  the  spelling,  only  two  had  ar^  knowledge  how* 
ever  slis^ht,  of  geography,  and  seven  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  When  told,  and  asked,  who  governs  our 
country,  they  were  unable  to  tell,  and  appeared  to  attach  no  definite 
idea  to  the  inquiry.  Six  children  only  out  of  82  could  read  with 
tolerable  ease  and  correctness  in  bool^s  of  general  information,  and 
seven  others  only  could  read  in  the  Scriptures.  One  boy  was  learn- 
ing  the  compound  rules  in  arithmetic,  four  were  in  division,  and  26 
in  addition,  but  nut  one  in  ihcfint  clast\  could  write  in  figures  the 
number  ten  thousand  and  ten,  and  not  one  could  multiply  correctly 
31.  6*.  8d.  by  6. 

"  The  children  of  the  tecondX  and  every  lower  class  were  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  facts  in  Scripture  history  ;  none  of  them  coiud  read 
correctly  a  simple  sentence^  or  write  in  ngures  the  number  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight,  or  teU  the  product  of  A  hy  9. 

'*  The  school  which  I  have  described  is  taught  by  a  master,  but  the 
number  of  schools  taught  by  masters  is,  in  agricultural  districts, 
comparatively  small.  The  majority  form  a  class  of  schools  below 
these,  taught  by  mistresses,  of  whom  a  few  only  have  been  educated, 
the  majority  being  what  are  called  dames.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  schools  in  Wilts  appear,  by  the  National  Society's  returns,  to  be 
taught  by  mistresses,  and  two-thirds  in  Berks." 

Of  schools  examined  by  Mr.  Watkins  in  Berkshire,  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  in  1850-51,  we  have  this  unsatisfactory 
account,  that  of  the  Church  Schools  about  40  per  cent,  were 
in  a  promising  state,  and  60  per  cent,  most  unsatisfactory. 


**  •  Irish  Board's  4th  or  5th  Class. 
Irish  Board's  4th  or  5th  Class. 
Irish  Board's  3rd  Class." 
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With  regard  to  attendance ;  of  9  schools  in  London  examin- 
ed in  1850^  the  fluctuation  in  attendance  was  thus  stated : 
left  within  12  months,  5,637 ;  admitted  within  12  months, 
5,366 ;  in  ordinary  attendance,  3,769.* 

Amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  institutes  connected  with, 
or  arising  from  the  National  Board,  we  must  place  first  the 
Industrial  and  the  Agricultural  Schools.  There  were,  in  De- 
cember, 1853,  43  Industrial  Schools  in  connection  witli  the 
Board,  and  of  these  8  were  female  schools  ;  at  the  same  period 
there  were  39  Evening  Schools,  of  which  4  were  female,  and  2 
were  adult  schools.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  dwell  upon 
the  statistics  of  these  institutes,  in  the  advantages  of  which  all 
parties  agree ;  but  the  great  importance  of  the  Agricultural 
Schools  demands  for  them  some  more  lengthened  notice,  and 
upon  this  point,  no  better  or  more  accurate  information  could 
be  required,  than  that  given  by  two  men  so  able  and  experienced 
as  Mr.  Senior,  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  We  give  first  Mr.  Senior's 
evidence  :-^ 

'•9385.  Have  you  turned  your  attention,  especially  in  reference 
to  those  workhouse  schools,  to  the  advantage  and  the  necessity  of 
adding  an  industrial  education  to  the  literary  education  which  is 
given? 

I  have  from  the  commencement. 

9386.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? 
I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance. 

9387.  Has  there  been  agricultural  occupation  given  to  the  young 
in  many  of  those  unions  ? 

In  bv  far  the  greater  number.  Almost  every  Irish  workhouse  has 
a  small  quantity  of  land  attached  to  it,  averaging  probably  eight 
statute  acres? 

9388.  Have  you  been  able  to  observe  the  eflPect  upon  the  children 
themselves  within  the  school,  and  the  effect  upon  the  means  of  pro- 
curing employment  for  those  children  in  the  event  of  their  being  dis- 
missed from  the  workhouse  as  able-bodied  ? 

The  children  appeared  to  me,  where  they  were  well-trained  indus- 
trially, to  look  more  healthy ;  to  behave  better  ;  they  more  readily 
obtained  employment  outside  the  workhouse,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
even  the  literary  education  advanced  more  rapidly  under  such  a 
system,  inasmuch  as  a  healthy  boy  would  leam  more  rapidly  than 
one  not  so  healthy ;  short  school-hours  and  close  application  are 
better  than  longer  hours  listlessly  employed. 

9406.  How  far  did  you  reside  from  the  national  School  of  Lame  ? 

About  four  miles. 


*  See  on  this,  and  we  maj  add  aU  other   points   connected  with 
Kational  Education  in  Ireland,  Mr.  M'Creedy's  evidence. 
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9407.  Have  you  frequently  visited  the  national  school  of  Larne  ? 
Very  frequently. 

9408.  Will  you  describe  that  school  ? 

It  was  an  agricultural  school,  attended,  as  well  as  I  remember,  by 
about  200  boys  ;  I  believe  the  agricultural  class  was  about  30.  The 
literary  education  in  that  school  was  about  the  best  I  have  ever 
examined,  and  I  have  paid  ^reat  attention  to  the  subject. 

9409.  The  agricultural  mstruction  was  also  good  ? 
Admirable ;    I  never   went    there   without   learning    something 

myself. 

9412.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  additions  to  the  national 
schools  of  Ireland  have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  and  to  continue 
the  defective,  or  as  it  may  be  called  the  miserable  cottier  system 
existing  in  Ireland,  or  to  raise  the  scholars  and  raise  the  peasantry 
above  it  ? 

The  latter. 

9413.  At  Lame,  a  farm  of  four  acres  would  be  evidently  a  very 
small  one,  and  insufficient  to  exhibit  any  very  great  agricultural 
produce ;  upon  what  ground  do  you  consider  beyond  the  facts 
which  you  have  stated  that  such  farms  as  those  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  educated  therein  ? 

The  small  farmers  would  compare  the  results  of  land  deeply  dug, 
kept  clean,  and  well  manured,  with  the,  produce  of  their  own  small 
farms  differing  in  all  those  points. 

9414.  Do  not  you  think  also  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  instruction 
given  there  to  prepare  the  scholars  to  be  useful  farm-servants  upon 
large  farms? 

I  do. 

9415.  Is  not  the  want  of  such  servants  one  of  the  defects  under 
which  the  agricultural  interest  is  labouring  in  Ireland? 

It  is. 

9416.  Also  with  respect  to  the  children  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
is  not  the  tendency  of  such  establishments  to  prepare  the  sons  of  the 
farmers  to  succeed  their  parents  with  greater  intelligence  and  more 
scientific  knowledge  ? 

It  is." 

Referring  to  this  School  at  Larne,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was 
asked : — 

**9513.  Earl  of  JVicklow.l  Do  the  children  in  the  national  schools 
in  that  neighbourhood  attend  the  agricultural  school  ? 
Not  all  of  them. 

9514.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  attend  the  agricultural 
school  are  upon  a  par  with  the  other  children  in  the  national  schools, 
with  respect  to  literary  education? 

Not  only  upon  a  par,  but  superior  to  them,  generally  speaking. 

9515.  Is  there  any  selection  made  inconsequence  of  the  ability 
of  the  children   to  be  employed  in  the  agricultural  school  ? 

Not  on  account  of  ability  ;  merely  on  account  of  their  age. 

9516.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  superiority  in  point  of 
literary  education  ? 
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I  think  that  industrial  training  is  a  relaxation  to  the  mind,  and 
that  the  alternation  of  literary  and  agricultural  studies  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  literary  attainments  of  the  pupils.  We  invariably  find 
that  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  schools  throughout  Ireland  with  which 
I  am  connected. 

9517.  Lord  Mantcagle  of  Brandon.]  Can  you  mention  the  cases 
of  any  particular  boys  who  were  at  once  eminent  in  literature  and 
in  agricultural  training,  and  state  what  their  position  now  is,  as  the 
result  of  the  education  which  they  received  at  Larne  ? 

I  can.  The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  young  men 
who  were  educated  at  the  Lame  model  agricultural  school  since 
1848:  *11  were  taken  to  the  national  model  farm,  Glasnevin ;  12 
became  teachers  of  national  schools ;  3  went  to  college  ;  6  were 
appointed  clerks  ;  8  emigrated  to  America  ;  22  went  to  sea;  22 
were  appointed  to  different  trades.  The  following  important  situa- 
tions are  filled  by  pupils  from  the  Larne  school ;  agriculturist 
to  the  Munster  model  farm,  Cork  ;  agriculturist  to  the  Balieborough 
model  farm,  Cavan  ;  agriculturist  to  the  Ballymoney  model  farm, 
Antrim ;  agriculturist  to  the  Lismore  union,  Waterford  ;  agricul- 
turist to  the  Clonmel  union,  Tipperary  ;  agriculturist  and  school- 
master to  the  Belfast  union,  Antrim  ;  agriculturist  and  school- 
master to  the  Piltown  agricultural  school,  Kilkenny  ;  agriculturalist 
to  the  Kilwaughter  model  farm,  Antrim ;  assistant  chemist  to  the 
chemico-agri cultural  society  of  Ulster.*  Professor  Johnson  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  answering  of  the  boys  in  Glasgow,  that 
he  proposed  to  me  to  take  one  of  the  five  boys  as  an  apprentice. 
A  young  man,  who  is  now  assistant  to  Professor  Hodges,  in  Belfast, 
was  for  four  or  five  years  with  Professor  Johnson.  A  pupil  educa- 
ted at  the  Lame  school,  is  prosecuting  his  professional  studies  at 
the  Queen*s  College,  Belfast,  with  the  most  marked  success,  having 
taken  a  scholarship  in  the  school  of  agriculture  during  his  courses, 
and  the  premium  of  30/.  from  the  Queen's  University.  It  is  not 
only  that  they  hold  these  situations,  but  it  is  their  exemplary  conduct 
also,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Several  of  those  young  men,  from 
the  humblest  classes  of  society,  are  now  filling  important  and  res- 
ponsible situations,  and  their  conduct,  in  every  respect,  is  most 
praiseworthy  and  gratifying. 

9518.  Viscount   Ciancarty,]  Those  are  scholars  from  the  Larne 
model  agricultural  school  ? 
Yes. 

9525  Have    you  had  occasion  to  erect  new   farm   buildings  at 
Qlasnevin  ? 
Yes; 

9526.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  their  nature  and 
extent  are  ? 

There  are  very  extensive  buildings  erected,  both  for  the  pupils 
and  as  farm  offices  ;  apartments  for  pupils,  consisting  of  dining-hall, 
washing-room,  school-roora,  and  dormitories  ;  cattle-sheds,  and  all 
the  requisite  farm  ^offices,  on  a  very  large  scale. 

9527.  ^^  hat  is  the  nature  of  the  training  which  is  given  at 
Glasnevin  ? 
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A  very  extensive  coarse  of  literary  instruction  combined  with 
agricultural  training,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

0528.  What  teachers  have  you  at  Glasnevin  ? 

There  is  one  literary  teacher  at  present ;  there  are  to  be  two ;  the 
class  of  pupils  now  numbers  75,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
literary  teachers  ;  a  second  has  been  appointed  but  he  has  not  yet 
commenced  his  duties.  Mr.  Donaghy  is  the  superintendent  and 
manlier  of  the  farm  and  lecturer  on  agriculture.  There  is  a  resident 
practical  gardener  ;  and  Mr  Campbell  is  the  lecturer  on  horticulture. 
There  is  now  a  very  valuable  course  of  instruction  imparted  at 
Glasnevin,  one  of  the  most  complete,  perhaps  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  hold  in  my  hands  the '  General  Time  Table*  of  the  Albert  Training 
Institution,  and  also  a  synopsis  of  the  general  course  of  instruction. 
The  6rst  is  the  course  of  English  education,  reading  writing, 
English  gprammar  and  composition,  geoCTaphy,  elements  of  astrono- 
my and  the  use  of  the  globes,  book-keeping,  outlines  of  general 
history  and  English  literature.  The  leading  principles  of  music, 
drawing  and  perspective.  The  elements  of  political  economy  and 
logic,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
mensuration,  surveying,  levelling,  use  of  geometric  instruments,  &c. 
&c.  The  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  with  their  practical 
application.  On  <  v^etable  physiology  and  botany,'  there  are 
lectures  delivered  by  David  Moore,  Esq.,  m.r.i.a.,  and  Curator  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Botanic  Gardens,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  synopsis  :  '  Introductory  remarks  and  general  description 
of  a  plant.  Internal  structure  or  elementary  organs  of  plants. 
Growth,  forms  and  functions  of  roots.  Growth,  forms  and  func- 
tions of  stems.  Growth^  forms  and  functions  of  leaves.  Forma- 
tion of  leaf-buds  and  propagation  of  plants  by  same.  Inflorescence 
and  the  floral  envelopes,  calyx  and  corolla.  Forms  and  functions  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  stamens  and  pistils.  Growth  and  matura- 
tion of  the  seed  vessels  and  seeds.  Formation  of  the  embryo  and 
germination  of  plants,  Circulation  of  sap  and  vegetable  irritability. 
Application  of  principles  in  morphology  or  the  change  of  parts. 
Application  of  principles  in  propagation.  Application  of  principles 
in  the  improvement  of  races  of  plants.  Application  of  principles  in 
growth  of  plants.  Systematic  and  geographical  botany.  Definition 
of  classes,  orders  and  species,  their  fixity  and  distribution.  The 
Linnsean  classification  of  plants.  Outlines  of  the  natural  classifica- 
tion. Illustrations  of  the  natural  orders.  Ditto,  including  the 
ranunculus  and  cabbage  tribes.  Ditto,  including  the  leguminous 
plants,  roses,  &c.  Ditto,  including  the  dahlia  and  thistle  tribes,  &c. 
Ditto  diclinous  plants,  including  the  willows,  &c.  Ditto,  endogen- 
ous plants,  including  the  grasses,  &c.  Preservation  of  races  by  seed. 
Principal  plants  which  produce  human  food.  Principal  plants  used 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Outlines  of  the  geographical  distri* 
bution  of  plants.  Meteorological  phenomena  connected  with  the 
geo^aphical  distribution  of  plants.  Resume,  with  observations  on 
Fossil  plants.  &c.*  Professor  W,  K.  Sullivan  lectures  on  •  chemistry 
and  geology  in  their  relations  to  agriculture.'  Professor  J.  F. 
Ho<iges,M.i>.,  on  '  the  history,  structure  and  diseases  of  the  animals 
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of  the  farm.*  Mr.  John  Donaghy  on  *  practical  agriculture.*  Mr.  A. 
Campbell  on  *  horticulture.* 

9529.  Does  the  system  of  agriculture  comprehend  the  best 
system  of  keeping  farm  accounts  ? 

Decidedly. 

9531.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  results  from  the  Glas- 
nevin  school  analogous  to  those  you  have  already  given  them  with 
respect  to  the  Lame  school,  showing  whether  all  those  educational 
appliances  have  led  to  the  practical  absorption  of  the  pupils  in 
pursuits  of  honest  industry,  or  what  have  been  their  future  occupa- 
tions in  life  ? 

I  can.  I  have  here  a  return  showing  the  present  occupation  of 
the  young  men  educated  at  the  Albert  National  Agricultural 
Institution  at  Glasnevin,  from  the  Ist  of  January  1847  to  the  15th 
of  June  1854.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  return,  showing, 
first,  the  number  who  followed  up  the  profession  of  agriculture  m 
after-life :  *  Assistant  Agricultural  Inspector,  I.  Clerkship  in 
Education  Office,  1.  Land  stewards  and  agriculturists,  59.  Private 
farmers  (either  for  themselves  or  parents),  18.  Land  surveyors 
(civil  service),  and  valuators,  &c.,  8.  Editor  of  an  American 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  I.  Lecturer  on  agriculture  to  the  Normal 
Institution,  Edinburgh,  1.  Teachers  of  model  and  ordinary  agri- 
cultural  schools,  24.  Making  a  total  of  113.'  Secondly,  it  states 
those  who  have  followed  miscellaneous  employments,  namely, 
•'  Clerks,  7.  Literary  teachers,  8.  Kilmore  Academy,  Cavan,  1. 
Making  a  total  of  16.*  Thirdly,  '  Emigrated  and  unknown  (finished 
their  nill  course),  5.  Spent  more  than  18  and  less  than  24  months 
at  the  institution,  4.  Spent  nK)re  than  12  and  less  than  18  months, 
3.  Spent  more  than  6  and  less  than  12  months,  8.  Spent  under  6 
months,  but  more  than  one,  12.  Spent  one  month  and  under,  4. 
Making  a  total  of  36.*      The  entire  number  beine  165. 

9534.  Lord  Bishop  of  Dtum,'}  What  means  have  you  of  tracing 
the  further  career  of  those  young  men  after  they  leave  the  agricul- 
tural school  ? 

We  generally  endeavour  to  ascertain  as  full  particulars  respecting 
them  as  possible,  either  from  themselves  or  from  their  friends. 

9535  Do  any  of  them  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  you  or  any 
of  the  other  persons  connected  with  the  school  ? 

Yes.     The  correspondence  which  is  kept  up  is  very  gratifying. 

9536.  Lord  iMoniea^lr  of  Brandon. J  Do  they  often  viait  the  place 
of  their  education  ? 

They  often  do.  The  day  before  I  left  Dublin  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  literary  teacher,  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is  a  very  superior 
yonng  man.  His  his^tory  I  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  make 
some  allusion  to.  He  was  a  pupil  at  a  national  school  in  the 
County  of  Waterford,  a  very  young  lad,  and  he  there  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Inspector  of  that  district,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  come  to  Glasnevin.  His  patron  made  application  ; 
he  was  admitted,  and  during  the  period  of  his  training,  the  literary 
teacher  left  the  establishment.  Mr.  Donaghy  and  myself,  seeing 
that  Baldwin   was  a  remarkable  young  man,  recommended  that  he 
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should  be  appointed  as  a  successor  to  the  literary  teacher ;  and  it  if 
most  gratifying  to  see  the  way  in  which  he  is  now  conducting  the 
literary  department.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  a  young 
man  who  nad  been  at  the  training  establishment,  but  had  only 
remained  there  a  short  time.  I  should  state  that  Mr.  Baldwin  keeps 
up  a  correspondence  with  them  all ;  he  had  written  to  this  young 
man,  and  this  was  the  reply  to  his  letter:  'My  dear  sir, — Witn 
regard  to  the  improvements  I  have  made  on  my  farm  since  I  came 
home,  I  beg  to  state  (although  vou  may  consider  it  egotism),  that 
they  would  not  disgrace  the  Albert  farm.  I  have  systematically 
thorough  drained  30  acres.  I  now  intend  subsoiling  about  20  acres 
of  last  year's  drained  division.  I  have  15  acres  of  green  crops 
growing  well  at  the  present  time.  The  green  crops  I  raised  last 
year  were  most  excellent,  though  the  field  I  raised  them  off  was  the 
most  exhausted  in  my  possession^  and  the  most  foul  with  weeds. 
On  this  same  land  I  have  at  present  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  oats 
and  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  almost  entirely  attribute  my 
success  to  the  deep  ploughing  and  after<culture  I  gave  the  green 
crops  on  this  land.  I  have  sown  the  proper  grasses  for  permanent 
pasture ;  they  are  likely  to  do  well.  1  have  also  gpreatly  improved 
my  kitchen  garden  and  flower-plot.  The  live  stock  I  intend 
breeding  from  are  of  superior  quality.  I  have  an  imported  boar  and 
sow  of  the  larfi^e  Yorkshire  oreea^  and  a  thorough- bred  Leicester 
ram  :  these  I  have  kindly  got  from  Mr.  Campion  (my  patron),  a 
gentleman  of  prize-taking  celebrity.  I  am  also  breeding  from  a 
thorough-bred  short-horn  bull.  Rowland  Campion,  Esq.  Old- 
town  ;  Rev.  G.  Gwynne,  Wallstown  Glebe  ;  Bernard  Smith,  agri- 
cultural teacher,  Farrahy,  &c.,  will  bear  testimony  to  this  state- 
ment. With  regard  to  my  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  improved 
agriculture  in  this  neighbourhood,  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  am  doing 
my  endeavours,  both  oy  admonition  and  example.  Some  of  my 
neighbours,  in  many  respects,  have  taken  mv  advice ;  but  the  ffreat 
barrier  to  improvement  is  the  insecurity  of  tenure,  no  leases  being 
given.  I  am  earnestlv  studying  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
agriculture,  for  which  I  have  purchased  all  the  necessary  books.' 
What  1  am  now  going  to  read  he  marked  emphatically:  'AH  this 
spirit  of  improvement  I  attribute  to  my  short  sojurn  at  the  model 
farm.* 

9537.  Earl  of  Wichlow,']  The  farm  of  which  he  is  speaking  is  hit 
own? 

Yes  ;  his  father  is  land  steward  to  Mr.  Campion. 

9538.  Lord  Monteofle  of  Bi  andon.]  Without  assuming  that  all  the 
letters  are  identical  with  that  which  you  have  read,  does  that  furnish 
an  exponent  of  the  general  class  of  communications  which  are 
received  ? 

1  do  not  know  that  it  does. 

9539.  Is  it  above  the  ordinary  mark  or  below  it  ? 
As  regards  the  farming,  I  should  say  it  is  on  a  par." 
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English  readers,  or  those  unacquainted  with  recent  events 
connected  with  Irish  Educatioiml  affairs  might  reasonably  ask 
why,  if  the  National  System  has  been  found  to  work  so  satisfac- 
torily, have  we  devoted  a  considerable  ajportion  of  space  to  a  his- 
tory of  its  origin  and  progre8S,and  to  an  analysis  of  its  last  Annual 
Report  ?     The  answer  to  the  question  would  be,  that  despite 
all  the  advantages,  and  notwithstanding  the  complete  success 
ofthesystem,  men,  learned  men,  pious  men,   had  impugned 
the  evidences  of  usefulness,  and  had  attempted  to  worry  the  Legis- 
lature into  the  adoption  of  an  educational  system  of  separate 
instruction  in  secular  learning,  or  to  drive  it  into  the  support 
of  a  system  more  delusive  than  that  of  the  effete  mockery — the 
Kildare  Place  Schools.     The  plan,  the  Charter,  if  we  may  so 
call  Lord  Stanley's  "  Instructions,'*  contemplated  a  system 
guided  by  a  central  Government-appointed  Board ;  it  contem- 
plated an  improved  system  of  education;  it  directed  that  the 
schools  should  be  free  to  ALL,that  secular  knowledge  should  be 
imparted  in  common  to  all  ;  but  to  insure  this  freedom,  and 
this  knowledge  to  all,  it  commanded  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  separately  to  each  section  of  believers.     It 
was  a  noble,  statesman  system.     When  it  was  proposed  to  the 
country  the  Boman  Cathohcs  were  just  returning  to  their  calm 
reason  after  the  fiery  enthusiasm  springing  from  their  recent 
enfranchisement  had    subsided,    and  the   panting  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  becoming  every  day  more  plainly  developed.  A 
Nation  was  to  be  instructed,  to  be  trained,  to  be  formed.  In  all 
the  varying  misgovernments  of  the  past-by  centuries  of  misrule, 
education,  save  for  those  of  the  State  Beligion,  had  been  with- 
held, nay  prohibited,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Irishman  in  those 
woful  years  was  treated  as  the  American  slave  owner  uses  his 
negro  now.      Knowing  this,  knowing  too  the  quick  and  ready 
minds  of  our  people,  the  Chief  Secretary  saw  that  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  Irish  Nation  lay  withm  his  own  guidance 
through  the  acts  or  omissions  of  older  periods.  The  question  to 
be  decided  was  not,  shall  this  people  be  kept  in  ignorance  ? — 
for  that  was  impossible — but,8hall  we,  the  Government,  educate 
this  people?— shall  we  teach  them  that  we  and  they  are  of  the 
same  race  and  language,  and  with  common  interests  ?  or  shall 
we  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources,  and  leave  them  to  be 
instructed  by  those  who  may  foster  every   prejudice,  increase 
every  hatred,  keep  alive  the  memory  of  every  real  or   fancied 
wrong,  making  the  truth  of  history  but  a  shaft  to  rankle  the 
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wounds  of  national  lionor^  and  in  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge 
finding  fire  always  but  light  never. 

The  time  and  the  man  were  matched.  Weaker  men  would 
have  faltered,  dallying  to-day  with  the  church,  and  to-morrow 
with  the  people,  the  bully  of  the  Establishment  to-day,  and  the 
flnnkey  of  the  Priests  to-morrow.  But,for  Lord  Stanley,the  Board 
of  the  kild^re-Place  Schools  had  as  little  terror  as  in  other  times 
had  the  Sishops>  and  to  his  honor  he  saved  the  country  from 
total  ignorance,  or  from  the  infliction  of  two  separate  systems 
of  instruction,  the  necessary  result  of  which  would  be  the  most 
virulent  religious  bigotry,  and  the  most  rampant  political  in- 
tolerance. 

He  commenced  by  appointing  seven  Commissioners,  all 
men  of  position,  of  learning,  and  of  ability.  These  seven  were 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Brcv. 
Dr.  Sadlier,  Protestants ;  Archbishop  Murray  and  A.  R.  Blake, 
Roman  Catholics ;  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  Presbyterian ;  and 
Robert  Holmes,  Unitarian. 

The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Lord  Stanley*s  "  Instructions" 
clearly  were,  that  secular  teaching  should  be  given  in  common; 
that  religious  knowledge  should  be  imparted  separately.*  True, 
broadly,  honestly  true,  to  the  full  command  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Commissioners  have,  as  far  as  men  can  accomplish  it,  en- 
deavoured to  guard  against  the  slightest  infringement  of  this 
principle  by  the  following  rules,  which  appear  in  Appendix  A, 
of  their  Report  for  1853  :— 

**  At  to  Oovemmtni  of  Schools  with  respect  to  Attendance  and 
Religious  Instruction. 

1.  The  ordinary  School  business,  during  which  all  children,  of 
whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend,  is  to 
embrace  a  specified  number  of  hours  each  day. 

2.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  Children  of  each  School 
for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians 
approve  of. 

3.  The  Patrons  of  the  several  Schools  have  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given 
therein,  provided  that  each  School  be  open  to  Children  of  all  com- 
munions ;  that  due  regard  be  had  tcr  parental  right   and  authority  ; 

"^  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present 
at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
object ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  6xcd,  that  no  child 
shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
other  advantages  which  the  School  affords.  Subject  to  this,  reli- 
gious instruction  may  be  given  either  during  the  fixed  School-hours 
or  otherwise. 

*  We  have  inserted  these  '*  Instructions**  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper . 
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The  fdlowtng  explanation  of  the  preceding  Rule,  and  observations 
of  the  CommisaonerSy  accompanied  by  the  new  Order  issued  by  them 
in  1850,  in  reference  to  the  9th  paragraph  of  section  2,  are  taken 
from  their  Sixteenth  Report. 

*  We  haveTrecently  issued  an  important  Order,  on  the  snbject  of 
religious  instruction,  to  which  we  beg  to  draw  your  Excellency's  at- 
tention. In  our  Report  for  the  year  1847,  we  stated  that  our 
Secretaries  having  informed  us  that  they  had  been  frequently  con- 
sulted, both  personally  and  by  letter,  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
following  portion  of  section  2,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Board  with  reference  to  religious  instruction — *That  due  regard  be 
had  to  parental  ri^ht  and  authority  ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be 
compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to 
which  hid  parents  or  guardians  object;'  and  that  they  deemed  it 
desirable  that  we  should  supply  them  with  an  authoritative  answer 
to  such  questions,  we  directed  them,  b^  a  minute  bearing  date  18th 
Nov^saber,  1847,  to  give  the  following  explanation  in  reply  to  all 
such  inquiries  in  future  :^- 

*  First — That  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words  in  question 
clearly  is,  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at, 
any  religions  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object ; 
and  that  this  rule  (in  conjunction  with  the  notification  in  the  School- 
room of  the  arrangements  for  giving  religious  instruction  as  required 
by  Rule  9,  section  2)  has  hitherto  been  found  amply  sufficient  for 
the  full  enforcement  of  parental  authority. 

*  Secondly — That  though  all  that  is  reouired  by  this  rule  (section 
2,  paragraph  3)  is,  that  the  Patron  shoula  engage  not  to  compel  any 
child  to  be  present  at  such  religions  instruction ;  yet,  should  the 
patron  use  any  means,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  induce  any 
child  to  attend  such  religious  instruction,  contrary  to  the  desire  of 
his  parents  or  guardians,  the  Commissioners  would  consider  such 
conduct  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  their  system.* 

It  was  with  a  view  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  case 
arising,  that  the  Commissioners  gave  the  following  important  ex- 
planation  of  their  sentiments  in  their  Eleventh  Report,  for  the  year 
1844,  dated  the  24th  day  of  April,  1845:— 

*  It  would  be  found  impossible  to  lay  dQwn  in  detail  any  set  of 
rules  so  accommodated  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  every 
locality,  and  so  guarded  against  all  possible  mistakes  and  misrepre- 
sentations, as  to  be  secure  from  being  violated  in  spirit,  without 
any  tangible  inft>ingement  of  the  letter  of  them.  For  example, 
under  our  present  rules,  the  Patron  of  a  National  School  may 
nve  religious  instruction  during  even  the  fixed  School-hours.  A 
Patron,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  might  possibly,  availing 
himself  of  the  letter  of  this  rule,  make  so  unjust  a  use  of  this 
privil^e  as  to  drive  from  the  School  all  children  of  a  persuasion 
different  from  his  own,  or  induce  them,  if  they  remained,  to  share 
in  the  religious  instruction  to  which  they  and  their  parents  were 
conscientiously  opposed.  In  such  a  case  we  should  immediately 
interpose,  and  cause  the  Patron  to  abandon  a  course  so  inconsis- 
tent with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  system ;  or,  in  case  of  his 
refusal,  we  should  strike  the  School  ofif  our  roll. 
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*  The  Order  whieh  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  make  is  as 
follows: — 'That  the  following  arrangement  be  adopted  for 
carrying  out  more  effectually  the  Rule  as  to  the  notification  of  the 
time  for  giving  religious  instructions,  as  set  forth  in  the  9th 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Rules  and  Regfulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners :•— 

*  First — That  the  public  notification  of  the  time  for  relio^ous  in- 
struction shall  be  inserted  in  larse  letters  in  the  *  Time  Table*  sup- 
plied by  the  Commissioners  to  all  National  Schools  ;  and  the  Com- 
missioners strongly  recommend  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  general  nature  of  such  religious  instruction  shall  be  also  stated 
on  the  *  Time  Table.' 

'  Secondly — That  the  *  Time  Table'  shall  be  kept  constantly  hung 
up  iti  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  School-room. 

*  Thirdly — That,  in  order  *  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive, 
or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents 
or  guardians  object,"  the  teacher  shall  immediately  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  religious  instruction,  announce  distinctly  to  the 
pupils,  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  has  arrived,  and  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  put  and  keep  up,  during  the  period  allotted  to  such 
religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils,  a  notifica- 
tion thereof,  containing  the  words  '  Religious  Instruction,'  printed 
in  large  characters,  on  a  form  to  be  also  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

'  Fourthly — That,  when  the  secular  instruction  shall  precede  the 
religious  instruction,  in  any  National  School,  there  shall  be  a  suf- 
ficient interval  between  the  announcement  and  the  commencement  of 
the  religious  instruction,  and,  whether  the  religious  or  the  secular 
instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  School,  the  books  used 
for  the  instruction  first  in  order,  shall  be  carefully  laid  aside  at  its 
termination,  in  the  press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keeping  the 
school-books. 

'  Although,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  case  has  ever  yet  occurred 
in  which  proselytism  has  taken  place,  either  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant  side,  in  any  National  School,  yet  fears  have  been  en- 
tertained that  such  attempts  might  be  made  during  the  time  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction.  The  arrangement  we  have  now 
adopted  ^  ill,  we  trust,  go  far  to  remove  such  fears,  and  cannot  be 
objected  to  by  any  one  who  places  his  school  under  us,  with  the 
honest  purpose  of  acting  upon  our  leading  principle.  In  founding 
our  system.  Lord  Stanley  announced,  *  that  even  the  suspicion  of 
proselytism  should  be  banishpd  from  if — «that  security  would  be 
afforded  by  it'—*  that  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian 
pupils.'  His  language  in  this  respect  is  in  exact  accordance  with  that 
employed  in  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  *  Commissioners  for  in- 
(^uiry  into  the  state  of  all  Schools  on  public  or  charitable  founda- 
tions in  Ireland.'  In  that  Report,  published  in  1812,  and  signed 
by  theArchbishops  of  Armagh  andCashe1,by  theBishop  of  Killala,and 
by  Provost  Elrington,  the  Commissioners  declare  their  hope  that  the 
scheme  of  National  Education  proposed  by  them  will  be  cordially  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  they  add  these  memorable  words ; 
*  That  nteh  will  be  its  acceptance  ape  shall  indulge  the  more  confident  ex* 
peetation,  if  all  interference  with  the  particular  religioue  tenets  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  that  instruction  shatl^  in  the  first  instance  ^  be  unequivo- 
caUjf  disclaimed f  and  effectually  guarded  against.  We  conceive  this  to  be  of 
essential  importance  in  any  new  establishments  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland:  and  we  venture  to  express  our  unanimous  opinion 
that  no  such  vlan,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionally  contrived  in  other 
respects,  can  oe  carried  into  effectual  execution  %n  this  country,  unless  it  be 
explicitly  avowed,  and  clearly  understood,  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets 
of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.^  No  person  who  does  not  from 
his  heart  adopt  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
which  are  embodied  in  Lord  Stanley's  Letter,  can  conscientiously  avail 
himself  of  our  grants  ;  and  no  one  who  does  adopt  those  sentiments  can 
object  to  the  Order,  which  we  have  issued  on  this  occasion* 

4.  In  Schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Oommissioners 
have  contributed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  vested  in  Trustees, 
for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or,  which  are  vested  in  the 
Oommissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  Pastors  or  other 
Persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  Children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  t»  the  SchooL 
roomy  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there, 
at  convenient  times  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whether  those 
pastors  or  persons  shall  have  signed  the  original  application  or 
otherwise. 

5.  In  Schools  not  vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  bv  way 
of  Salary  and  Books,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  to  determine  whether 
religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  Schoohroom  or  not ;  but 
if  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  Schoolroom  the  Children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  School,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  instruction  elsbwhbbb. 

6.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  au* 
thorized,  or  Donay  Version,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  Catechisms, 
comes  within  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction. 

7.  The  rule  as  to  religious  instruction  applies  to  Public  Prayer 
and  to  all  other  religious  exercises. 

8.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  '  Scripture  Lessons' 
or  book  of  '  Sacred  Poetry'  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools, 
nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
business  (during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they 
may  be,  are  required  to  attend)  in  any  school  attended  by  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  read  by  their 
children* 

In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books, 
except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  the 
ordinary  school  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions : — 

First — That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  g^uardian  objects,  shall  be 
required  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present  at  such  reading. 

Second — That  in  order  that  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian 
objects,  may  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified. 
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public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  readii^  shall  be 
inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  time-table  of  the  school — uiat  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  ordiniury 
school  business  and  the  cominenoement  of  such  reading ;  and  that  the 
teacher  shall  immediately,  before  its  commencement,  announce  dis- 
tinctly to  the  pupils  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so 
desires  may  then  retire. 

Third — That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be.  exclusive  of  the 
time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to 
the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not 
join  in  the  reading  of  the  books,  may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary 
instruction  in  the  school-room. 

9.  Whatever  arrangement  is  made  in  any  School  for  giving  re. 
ligious  instruction,  must  be  publicly  notified  in  the  School -room, 
in  order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  whose 
parents  or  guardians  allow  them  * 

10.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  Standard 
books  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Children  using  them  belong, 
are  employed  in  communicating  religious  instruction,  the  title  of 
each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners. 

11.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not 
compulsory ;  but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Con- 
ductors of  Schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  School  business,  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  none  are  to  be  used  to 
which  they  object;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  appear  to 
them  to  contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable 
for  common  instruction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular 
religious  denomination. 

12.  A  Begistry  is  to  be  kept  in  each  School  of  the  daily  attend, 
ance  of  the  Scholars,  and  the  average  attendance,  according  to  the 
Form  furnished  by  the  Commissioners. 

Miscellaneous. 
1.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her   Majesty's  Qovernment,  and  of 
the  Conmiissioners,  that    the  Clergy  and  Laity    of    the  different 
religious  denominations  in  the  country  should  co-operate  with  one 
another  in  conducting  National  Schools. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  the  School-rooms  to  be  used  ex- 
chuivefy/or  the  purposes  of  Education ;  and  any  breach  of  this  Rule 
will  be  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  National 
Education  System. 

6.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  follow- 
ing Lesson,  or  of  a  Lesson  of  a  similar  import,  be  strictfy  incul- 
cated in  all  Schools  admitted  into  connexion  with  the  Board^  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  Lesson  itself  be  hun^  up  in  each  School,    n 

*  Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  comroib.nds 
them,  to  « live  peaceably  with  all  men*  (Rom.  ch.  xii.  v.  17),  e^n 
with  those  of  a  different  religious  persuasion.  \ 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples    to  '  love  on^ 

*  See  the  Order  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  carrying  out  more 
effectually  the  above  rule,  as  printed  after  rule  3,  section  2. 
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another.'  He  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless 
those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted 
them.     He  himself  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate 
or  persecute  them.  We  ou^ht  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold 
fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth  ;  but  not  to  treat  harshly 
those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to 
be  forced  on  men  by  violent  means.  He  would  not  allow  his 
disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to 
them  ;  for  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return 
evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not 
as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the 
way  to  convince  them  that  we  are  in  the  rignt,  and  they  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  have  not  a 
Christian  spirit.  We  ought  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ, 
who,  *  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again'  (1  Pet.  clu  ii.  v.  23), 
by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one." 

We  know  not  if  a  more  perfect  method  of  securing  freedom 
of  religion  than  this  could  be  suggested ;  or  if  any  words  oould 
more  plainly  express  plain  instructions, — ^yet,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  rules,  the  most  lamentable  differences  have 
arisen. 

It  was  fully  agreed  amongst  the  members  of  the  Board,  that 
one  of  the  most  desirable  results  to  be  expected  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  was  the  association  of  the  children  of  different 
religions  during  school  hours.  Doubtless  there  were  men, 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  opposed  to  this 
association,  and  in  their  rabid  zeal  for  excluaiveness,  forgot 
that  the  system  advocated  by  the  Board  is  that  which  prevails 
in  all  our  private  day  sohooU,  secular  imiruelion  in  common, 
religious  inslruction  at  home,  or  in  the  church. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  and  manifest  advantages  which 
have  arisen,  in  an  educational  point,  and  despite  the  security 
given  in  all  matters  of  religion,  disputes  and  differences  have 
ktely  imperiled  the  integrity  and  future  usefulness,  if 
not  the  very  existence  of  the  Irish  National  Board.  In  aU 
matters  of  religious  teaching,  and  when  introduced  as  pointed 
out  by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  the  rule  acted  upon 
was,  as  expressed  so  long  ago  as  1 833,by  Archbishop  Whately, 
"  No  COMPULSION  AND  NO  Eestriction.'*  It  was,  however, 
considered  advisable,  that  some  species  of  book,  of  a  religious 
character,  but  unexceptionable  to  any  creed,  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  used  as  a  class-book  during  the  hours  ofcombtned 
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instruction.  Accordingly,  a  book  known  as  Scripture  Lessons 
was  prepared,  compiled  in  part  from  the  authorized  version, 
in  part  from  the  Douay,  as  either  might  be  considered  the 
better  rendering,  and  of  some  passages  a  new  translation  was 
made ;  and  by  Archbishop  Murray's  desire,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  extracts  should  not  be  in  form  of  chapter  or  verse,  but  of 
School  lessons,  and  have  notes,  not  theological  or  controversial, 
but  relating  to  history,  chronology,  geography,  or  kindred  sub- 
jects, appended.  The  Lessons  consisted  chiefly  of  the  early  his- 
torical parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Subsequently  a  work  entitled  Lessons 
on  the  Truth  of  Christianity y  altered  from  a  work  on  the  same 
subject  by  Archbishop  Whately,  was  published  by  the  Board, 
and  in  addition  a  compilation  known  as  the  Book  of  Sacred 
Poetry  was  issued,  but  no  child,  whose  parents  objected  to  the 
use  of  any  of  these  books  was  compelled  to  read  them. 
Perceiving,  or  supposing,  that  these  books  were  useful.  Dr. 
Whately  had  the  work  as  originally  published,  known  as  the 
Christian  Evidences,  placed  upon  the  list  of  books  recommended 
by  the  Board,  and  considering  the  success  of  these  books  to  be 
satisfactory,  he  published  a  work  entitled  Introductory  Lessons 
on  the  History  of  Religious  Worship^  Being  a  Sequel  to  the  Les- 
sons on  the  Christian  Evidences,  by  the  same  Author.  In  this  book, 
it  is  stated  by  Master  Murphy,  a  Soman  Catholic  Commissioner, 
"  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  tenet,  doctrine,  or  institution  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,which  is  not  broadly  condemned."* 

The  objection  now  is,  not  that  this  work  was  recommended  by 
the  Board,  but  that  the  full  title  of  it,  as  above  given,  appeared 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Original,  (or  Parker's)  edition  of  the 
Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  the  latter  being  a  book 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners. 

Theseare  the  plain  facts,  as  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cross,  of  the  Archbishop,  and  of  Master  Murphy,  given  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  to  which  we  have  last  referred. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Doctor  Meyler,  a  Dean  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  a  Parish  Priest  in  Dublin,  a  Vicar 
General  under  Archbishop  Murray,  and  a  Commissioner  of 
National  Education,  and  in  his  statements  Master  Murphy 


*  See  *<  Minates  of  Evidence  Before   Select  Committee  on  National 
Education,  (IreUnd.)'*    1A54.    Q.  8847. 
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folly  agrees,  that  these  Evidences,  being  meant  for  reading  in 
combined  instraction,  were  unsoited  for  Roman  Catholics,  as 
they  appeal  entirely  to  human  reason,  excluding  the  autliority 
of  the  Chorch  ;  secondly,  that  if  Boman  Catholics  requite 
evidences,  they  have  three  works,  in  English,  on  the  subject, 
written  by  divines  of  their  own  Creed;  and  thirdly,  and  in  this 
Master  Murphy  states  that  many  Protestants  and  rresbyterians 
agree  with  him  and  his  co-religionist  Commissioners,  that 
such  a  book  was  not  at  all  suited  for  a  people  like  the  Irii«h 
peasantry,  and  working  classes,  who  have,  be  their  religion  what 
it  may,  no  doubts  whatever  upon  the  subject. 

It  will,  from  the  foregoing,  have  been  perceived  that  the 
three  books.  Scripture  Lessons,  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity^  and  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  were  printed  by  the 
Board,  and  might  be  used  or  not  as  the  patron  pleased,  but  no 
child,  whose  parents  objected,  could  be  compelled  to  read 
them.  Tlie  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences  were  not 
printed  by  the  Board,  but  were  amongst  the  hookhrecofnmended; 
and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  book,  the  advertisement  of  the 
treatise,  so  obnoxious,  as  Master  Murphy  states  it  to  be,  to 
fioman  Catholics,  appeared. 

The  books  were,  until  the  year  1S49,  U5ed,  or  not  used,  as 
the  patrons  placed  ;  but  in  the  latter  year,  the  Commissioners 
being  about  to  erect  a  District  Model  School  in  Clonmel,  they 
dispatched  two  Head  Inspectors,  Dr.  Patten  a  Protestant, 
and  Mr.  Kavanagh,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  that  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  opinions  of  the  chief  Clergy  and  inhabi- 
tants upon  the  subject  of  the  schools ;  and  likewise  to  make 
arrangements  as  to  the  times  for  religious  instruction.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Commissioners  are  the  patrons  of 
all  Model  Schools,  and  hke  other  patrons  may  use,  as  they 
please,  any  book  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  that  is,  by  themselves, 
and  at  the  reading  of  which  all  children  must  attend  whose  pa- 
rents do  not  object.  The  Commissioners,  as  patrons,  would  na- 
turally wish  to  see  all  the  books  which  (convinced  of  their  excel- 
lence,) they  had  sanctioned,  in  use  in  the  Model  Scliools.  But 
lest  through  ignorance  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  school  may  be  established  mistakes  might  occur,  it  is 
the  usual  course  that  enquiry  shall  be  made  as  to  opinions  held 
on  the  question  of  education  by  the  neighbouring  Clergy  and 
leading  inhabitants  of  all  persuasions.  This,  at  all  events,  was 
the  course  adopted  in  Clonmel,  and  the  Hev.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
71 
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the  Eoman  Catholic  pastor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  schools 
were  situated,  ex;  ressed  his  unwillingness  to  permit  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  ExlracUy  and  The  Lessons  on  the 
Truth  of  C/iristiani if/, hy  children  of  his  flock : — accordingly,the 
books  were,  it  would  appear  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commissioners — the  patrons, — excluded,  until  the  1st  of  July 
185^,  when  tlie  Archbishop  being  in  Clonmel  visited  the 
school,  and  discovered  that  the  books  above  named  were  not 
in  use.  He  wrote  to  the  Board  forthwith,  announcing  the 
fact  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Ist  July,  1852. 
**  Visited  Clonmel  model  school.  •  •  •  •  • 
I  find  that  all  the  books  published  by  the  Board  are  not  used — the 
Ser'plure  Extracts  and  the  Leasont  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  being 
excluded.  It  appears  to  me  most  important  that  in  all  the  schools 
of  which  we  are  the  patrons,  viz.,  the  model  schools,  all  our  books 
should  be  read.  The  inference  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  this  not 
beinff-  done  is,  either  that  we  are  insincere  in  recommending  books 
which  we  prove,  by  our  conduct,  we  do  not  think  well  of,  or  else 
that  we  suffer  this  or  that  person  to  usurp  our  power  and  dictate  to 
us.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  this,  and  very  unpleasantly. 
We  never  compel  any  patron  to  use  a  book  he  does  not  like,  or  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  any  (sanctioned  by  us)  which  he  does  like ; 
and  we  should  exercise  the  same  right  where  tve  are  patrons. 

«*Rd.  Dublin." 

For  some  months  it  was  debated  whether  the  reading  of  the 
books  should  be  enforced,  and  at  various  meetings  of  the  Board 
the  matter  was  anxiously  discussed,  and  all  tlie  attention  of  the 
members  was  directed  to  the  coiiotruc:ion  and  meaning  of  the 
8th  Rule,  which  is  in  these  terms : — 

"  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  '  Scripture  Lessons,' 
•  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,*  or  book  of  *  Sacred  Poetry,* 
being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them 
to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  litera*7  instruction,  in  any 
school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to 
their  being  so  read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the 
use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the 
persons  giving  it  may  use  these  books  or  not,  as  they  think  proper.'* 

This  rule  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Anthony  Richard  Blake, 
anactive  Roman Cathohcmemberof  the Board^and was  published 
in  the  year  1840,as  a  paragraph  in  the  Six/ A  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  for  1S39,  and  appears  in  page  149.  Three  con- 
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stnictioTis  have  been  placed  upon  this  rule :  the  literal  one,  in 
which  Mr.  Cross,  Dean  Meyler  and  the  majority  of  the  Cotnmis. 
sioners  agree  is,  that  any  child  objecting,  by  direction  of  his 
parents^to  the  use  of  any  of  the  three  books,  named  in  the  ruUi, 
can  exclude  that  book  from  nse  daring  the  hours  of  combined 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended,  and  in  this, 
Mr.  Blake,  the  framer  of  the  rule,  Mr.  Corballis,  both  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  Archbishop  Whately  agree,  that  the  patron  may 
use  the  books,  (even  though  objected  to  by  the  parent  of  any 
child,)  during  the  first,  or  during  hours  of  the  ordinary  school 
teaching,  provided  that  no  child  is  compelled  to  remain  against 
the  will  of  its  parent,  and  tliis  construction  was  put  upon  tlie 
rule  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Tottenham  of  the  county 
Wexford,  in  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr-  Corballis,  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  being  present  at  the  writing. 

Although,  from  the  date  of  the  Archbishop's  complaint, 
July  Ist,  1S52,  many  meetings  of  the  Board  were  held,  it 
appears  that  none  ot  tbe  members  were  cognizant  of  this  letter, 
or  could  have  been  cognizant  of  it ;  and  when,  on  the  ]  st 
of  April,  1853  Mr.  Cross  recollected  and  discovered  it  amongst- 
the  archives,it  surprised  the  Board  considerably,and  the  Roman 
Catholic  members  considered  that  by  this  construction  of  the 
8th  Rule,  the  protection  which  it  afforded  against  injurious 
books  was  destroyed.  After  many  unavailing  attempts  at 
compromise,  or  satisfactory  construction  between  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  present  effect  of  the  8lh  Rule  may  be  thus  stated  ; 
the  two  works  on  tlie  Evidences  of  C&rutianily are excludtdhom 
the  list  of  books  published  or  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ;  and  the 
Scripture  Lessons^  and  Book  o^  Sacred  Poetry  may  be  read  or 
not,  as  parents  please,  but  the  patron  can  have  them  read  by 
those  who  will  attend  during  the  opening  or  closing  school 
hours:  in  all  other  respects, all  book  and  rules  remain  unaltered. 

These  changes  having  been  agreed  to  and  completed,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1853,  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Blackburne,  the  Arch- 
bishop,  and  the  Hon.  Baron  Greene  ceased  to  be  members  of 
the  Board,  and  in  the  month  February,  1854,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  commenced  its  sittings. 

Whether  as  cause  or  as  effect  we  know  not,  but  during  the 
disagreement  of  the  Commissioners,  a  Pastoral  was  issued  by 
Archbishop  CuUen,  in  which  the  following  passage  appeared  : — 

**  Whilst  instructing  and  exhorting  you  to  provide  for  the  religious 
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education  of  jour  children^  we  need  scarcely  admonish  you  of  the 
obligation  you  are  under  of  exercising  the  strictest  vigilance  over 
the  books  which  are  placed  in  their  hands.     All  books  of  an  irreli* 
gious,  immoral  and  seditious  tendency,  or  calculated  in  any  way  to 
corrupt  the  heart  and  mind,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.     All  books 
to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  should  be  free  from  every  contagion 
of  error,  and  those  which  are  destined  for  religious  instruction  should 
be  approved  of  by  your  legitimate  pastors.     There  are  two  little 
works  which  have  been  sometimes,  thoueh  rarely,  used  by  Catholic 
children,  which  we  now  wish  to  see  banisned  from  their  hands.     The 
first  is  a  little  treatise  on  the  '  Evidences  of  Christianity,*  composed 
by  a  Protestant  dignitary,  who  has  lately  distinguished  himself  by 
his  unprovoked  attack  on  our  conventual  institutions,  under  the  hv- 
pocritical  pretence  of  protecting  personal  liberty.     We  need  scarcely 
state  that  this  treatise,  coming  from  the  pen  of  such  an  author,  is 
Protestant  in  its  principles  and  tendencies,  and  that  it  is  not  fit  for 
the  instruction  of  Catholic  children  in  the  important  question  of  the 
truth  of  their  religion.     The  other  work   is  entitled   '  Scripture 
Lessons.'     It  cont^ms  most  difii cult  passages  from  the  New  and  Old 
Testament,  and  there  are  questions  proposed  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  which  would  open  the  way  to  the  teaching  of  false  doctrines, 
and  which  the  unlearned  and  unwary  might  wrest  to  their  own  de* 
struction.*     This  little  work  appears  to  have  been  compiled  for  the 
,  purpose  of  giving  a  united  religious  instruction  to  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  children  in  the  same  class;  we  reprobate  such  a  project; 
doubtless  if  the  teacher  were  a  Catholic  he  would  endeavour  to  g^ve 
a  Catholic  interpretation  to  the  texts  of  Scripture  submitted  to  him, 
and  Catholic  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  ;  but  a  Protestant 
or  Presbyterian  would  act  in  the  same  way,  and  under  them  a  Ca- 
tholic child  would  not  be  safe.     Separate  religious  instruction,  as  it 
was  laid  down  by  the  statesman  who  first  introduced  the  national 
system  into  Ireland,  is  the  only  protection  for  Catholics      It  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  our  Holy  Church  to  sanction  united 
religious  instruction,   or  to  sanction  any  instruction  on  matters  con- 
nected with  religion  given  to  Catholics  by  persons  who  themselves 
reject  the  teaching  of  the   Catholic  church.     In  addition  to  the  ca- 
techetical works,  scriptural  histories,  and  extracts  already  within 
your  reach,  and  with  which  our  schools  abound,  it  will  be  our  care 
to  provide  Scriptural  Lessons  that  mav  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  children,  which  will  be  adapteci  to  their  tender  minds,  and 
which  will  contribute  to  build  up  tneir  faith  instead  of  undermining 
it ;  to  foster  their  piety  instead  of  exposing  it  to  perish  amidst  the 
doubts,  difiiculties  and  conflicting  errors  that  are  sure  to  spring  from 
unauthorised  interpretation.     The  injunction  we  now  give  you  to 
remove  the  two  little  works  just  mentioned  from  the  hands  of  your 
children  will  be  the  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  as  the  rules  of 
the  National  Board  do  not  at  all  require  the  use  of  them.'* 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  history  of  this  most  lamentable 
secession,  as  we  are  most  anxious  that  our  readers  should  have 

*  Mr.  Butler,  a  Roman  Inspector,  drew  up  these  questions ;  he  has 
resigned  his  inspectorship,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Hie 
•*  Catholic  University." 
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before  them  the  grounds  upon  which  these  most  eminent, 
high-minded,  and  influential  friends  of  the  system  of  National 
Education  abandoned  the  places  at  the  Board  which  it  will 
be  difficult  indeed  to  fill  as  satisfactorily.  We  lament  this 
secession  too,because  it  has  enabled  the  bitter  opponents  of  the 
system,  through  their  partizans  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
attack,  in  every  possible  form,  the  whole  working  of  the  scheme. 
True,  with  little  success ;  even  though,  in  the^  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence before  us,  we  find  that  to  please  this  ecclesiastical 
faction,  spiritual  and  temporal  Peers  have  become  statistical 
charivari — legislative  gropers — amongst  the  shreds  and  fig- 
ments of  worthless  records. 

In  all  the  various  plans  suggested  by  the  opponents  of  the 
National  system,  the  only  one  reasonable,  the  only  one 
exhibiting  the  slightest  gleam  of  reason,  or  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  Ireland  is  that  known  as  the  Bishop  ofOssory's 
plan.  By  this  it  is  proposed  that  the  Board  should  exist  as  at 
present ;  that  the  inspection  should  be  as  at  present ;  that  these 
Schools  should  be  opened  as  now,  vested  and  non-vested,  but 
that  the  8rd  Eule,  which  stands  at  present  in  these  terms — 

«*  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing 
such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  he  given 
therein,  provided  that  each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  com- 
munions ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority  ; 
that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  to  be  present 
at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  bis  parents  or  guardians  object ; 
and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby  in  effect  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other 
advantages  which  the  school  affords :  subject  to  this,  religious  in- 
struction  may  be  given  either  during  the  fixed  school-hours,  or 
otherwise — " 

should  be  read  thus,  "  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have 
the  right  of  appointing  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may 
think  proper  to  be  given  therein,  provided  that  each  School 
be  open  to  children  of  all  communions" — and  to  this  proposal 
it  is  only  necessary  to  reply,  that  it  is  the  most  exclusive  that 
can  be  suggested,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  gives  the  patron 
power  to  teach  rehgion  when  and  how  he  pleases  to  all  iittend- 
m^  the  school,  thus  destroying  that  systeui  which  has  been  so 
well  described  as  one  of  '*  No  Compulsion  and  No  Restriction  \' 
a  system  which  secures  to  the  child  the  best  secular  instruction 
without  danger  to  his  faith;  the  Ossory  plan  would  give  good 
secular  knowledge,  but  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  would  be  ihe 
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receiving  instruction  in  religion  most  be  approved  bjthe  patron.* 
All  who  were  examiuedbefore  the  Committee  and  who  are  at 
all  capable  of  looking  at  the  question  through,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop expressed  it,  other  than  the  "  discolored  glass  of  their 
own  persuasions,"  are  entirely  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
present  system,  and  most  especudly  opposed  to  any  change 
which  woald  directly  consist  in,  or  which  might  directly  lead 
to,  separation  m  secular  instruction. 

The  Protestant  advocates  for  separation  say, — We  wish  for 
separate  schools,  and  we  wish  this  in  common  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy.  They  have  proclaimed,  through  tlieir 
Decrees  made  at  Thurles,  that  they  desire  a  separate  system, 
a  system — "  vel  Catholicus  vel  nuUus."  Doubtless  such  a 
system  was  recommended  in  Thurles,  by  a  portion  of  the 
Bishops  there  assembled,  but  the  recommendation  did 
not  refer  to  the  principle  of  the  National  Board.  The  Eoman 
Catholics,  like  every  other  religious  commuuion,  are  entitled 
to  require  and  obtain  the  most  complete  security  for  the  faith 
of  their  children,  but  when  this  security  is  granted,  then  the 
State  has  the  right  to  make  its  stipulations  securing  the  proper 
secular  instruction  of  the  people.  With  great  labor  and  vast 
attention  was  the  National  System  reared  ;  in  all  the  years  of 
its  fair  and  honest  progress,  enlightening  and  elevating  the 
Nation,the  Board  has  ever  kept  clearly  in  view  that  it  was  a  sys- 
tem of  free  religious  teaching — "No  Compulsion  and  no  Re- 
striction"— era  bracing  scholars  of  all  creeds:  the  intrusion  of 
spiteful  bigotry  was  baulked,  and  our  people  have  proved  the 
justice  of  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  in 
1836,  when  the  system  was  but  developing  its  results — "The 
population  of  Irelaud,  in  evincing  as  they  have  done  their 
readiness — nay,  thei-  anxiety — to  receive  education,  have 
shown  that  they  do  nSi  chng  to  their  errors  from  an  obstinate 
and  stupid  persistence  in  folly  and  wrong-doing,  but  because 
they  have  not  had  opportuuities  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
habits  of  self-control.  They  are  willing,  and  tlieir  leaders  are 
willing,  to  put  their  doctrines  and  opinions  to  the  test  of  wide- 
spread knowledge ;  and  this  is  all  that  those  who  sincerely 
cfosire  to  promote  truth  aud  justice  can  demand.     If  the  gates 


*  On  this  point  ate  the  very  able  and  remarkable  erideDce  of  the  Hon. 
A.  Macdonnell,  in  the  **  Minutes  of  Evidence/'  commencing  at  Q.  2020. 
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of  the   mind  be  thrown   open^  sound  knowledge  has  but  to 
present  itself  to  find  a  hearty  welcome/'* 

But  can  the  people  give  "  a  hearty  welcome"  to  an  altered 
system  which  would  destroy  all  security  as  to  faith  in  par- 
ticular creeds,  by  permitting  the  patron  to  force  upon  them 
his  own  behef  if  they  would  accept  the  secular  teaching  of 
his  school;  we  have  found  from  various  sources  that  they 
cannot.  But  can  Government,  a  Government  pledged  for  years 
to  a  system  of  mixed  education,  be  traitorous  to  every  prin- 
ciple and  pay  away  the  money  of  the  commonwealth  to 
support  a  Protestant,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Presbyterian 
system  of  separata  teaching,  rearing  the  future  men  of  these 
Kingdoms  in  antagonism,  in  hatred,  and  in  all  the  evils 
which  ignorance  of  our  fellow  men,  fostered  by  sectarianism, 
can  engender  ?  We  do  not  exaggerate  the  impending  evil ;  it  is 
proved  by  an  examiuation  of  the  statements,  and  acts,  and 
expressed  hopes  of  the  advocates  of  separation. 

These  advocates  may  be  divided  into  two  factions,  the 
extreme  Protestant  and  the  extreme  Roman  Catholic ;  the 
Bishop  of  Ossor/s  plan  is  not  so  objectionable  in  appearance, 
nor  is  it  really  so  intolerant  as  either  of  them,  but  its  effect 
would  be,  to  lead  gradually  to  that  separation  for  which  tliese 
other  plans  strive  directly. 

The  Protestant  sclieme  is  very  simple,  but  very  decided  : 
its  chief  advocate  before  the  C/ommittee  was  the  Rev.  Morti- 
mer (ySuUivan,  and  when  one  reads  his  evidence,  it  seems 
so  weak  in  reasoning,  so  feeble  through  its  stale  intole- 
rance, that  Moore's  lines  descriptive  of  the  witness,  in  his 
younger  days,  arise  to  memory,  and  we  repeat — 

''  He  comes  from  Erin's  speechful  shore 
Like  fervid  kettle,  boiling  o'er 

With  hot  effusions  — hot  and  weak." 


•  See  *•  National  Education ;  its  Present  State  and  Prospects."  By 
Frederic  HiU.  2  Vol.  London :  U.  Knight,  1836.  These  Volumes 
are  quite  wortliy  of  Mr.  Hiil,  and  evince  ad  tlie  ability  displayed  in  his 
Keports,  as  a  Prison  Inspector,  and  in  his  most  able  uook  **  Crime ;  its 
Amount  Causes  and  Remedy." 

The  volumes  above  quoted  contain  a  most  perfect  history  of  the 
educational  condition  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  America,  and 
the  United  Kmgdoms,  they  should  be,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Kay's,  "Edu. 
cation  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe,"  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
would  know  the  history  of  the  question. 
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The  opinions  held  by  his  party  are  thus  expressed  by  Dr. 
O'Sulhvan,  and  they  appear  to  us  as  intolerant  as  they  are 
mischievous.     He  was  asked  : — 

"  9788.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  national  system  of 
education  which  now  exists  in  Ireland  ? 
Very  much. 

9789.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system,  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  people  ? 

I  should  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  literary  merits  of 
the  system.  In  some  cases  they  are  considerable,  and  in  some  cases 
very  much  the  reverse.  My  attention  has  been  principally  confined 
to  the  religious  part  of  the  (question. 

9790.  Does  it  satisfy  you  m  a  religious  point  of  view? 
No. 

9791.  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  objection  to  it  ? 

There  is  a  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  there  is  no  compensat- 
ing provision  of  them.  The  rule  with  Respect  to  the  Scriptures 
is  to  the  effect,  that,  because  scriptural  reading  is  considered  a 
religious  exercise,  it  is  to  be  confined  to  the  hours  of  separate  instruc- 
tion and  the  expression  'confined  to  the  hour  of  separate  instruction,' 
■  means  no  more  than  '  excluded  from  the  hours  of  united  national 
•  education.'  The  Commissioners  themselves  concur  only  with  the 
prohibition  of  Scripture. 

9792.  You  are  aware  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  body  to 
which  you  belong,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  have  not 
co>operated  with  that  system,  feeling  that  they  could  not  do  so  with 
a  safe  conscience  ? 

Yes. 

9803.  Lord  Monteagte  of  Brandon  ]  You  consider  the  principle  of 
Lord  Derby's  letter  to  be  clearly  one  of  non-compulsion,  as  regards 
Scripture  reading  ? 

As  the  patrons  should  determine.  Lord  Derby  speaks  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society  as  entitled  to  praise,  but  complains  that  it 
laboured  under  one  vital  defect,  *  the  determination  to  enforce  in  all 
their  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment.'  The  important  words  are,  « enforcing*  and  *all  ;*  so  that 
if  the  Scriptures  were  permitted  in  all  the  schools,  but  not  enforced, 
or  enforced  only  in  some,  there  would  not  be  ground  for  his  Lord- 
ship's complaint,  I  required  no  more  than  this  freedom.  Patrons 
should  be  so  far  free.  They  should  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  to  exclude  from  the  hour  of  united  education 
all  human  formularies  of  religion ;  and  should  have  the  power 
which  I  conceive,  Lord  Derby's  letter  left  them,  to  introduce  into 
all  their  schools  the  reading  of  Scripture. 

9804.  Did  you  consider  that  in  those  schools  in  which,  at  the  wish 
of  the  patr(m,  the  Scriptures  were  so  to  be  introduced,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  should  thereupon  become  compulsory  upon  the 
children  ? 

That  the  patrons  of  the  schools  should,  if  they  pleased,  render  it 
so.     According  to  Lord   Stanley's   directions,   the  patron   whose 
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applications  for  aid  were  to  have  the  first  preference,  were  to  be 
those  who  consisted  of  persons  of  different  reliKious  denominations. 
It  would  have  been  important  to  ascertain  how  tar  such  partnerships 
could  be  formed.  Where  they  could  not,  patrons  of  one  religious 
denomination  were  to  be  received.  In  either  case,  if  patrons  decid- 
ed that  the  Scriptures  were  not  to  be  read  in  the  school,  the  Com- 
missioners were  not  to  enforce  them  ;  were  they  decided  that  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  read,  the  Commissioners  were  not  to  interdict 
them. 

*'  9808.  Viscount  Hutchinson,]  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  re- 
fer to  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  in  October  1831,  and  point  out 
the  passages  in  it  upon  which  you  ground  your  views  ? 

There  is  no  expression  in  the  letter  in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  scriptural  imttruction  is  not  to  be  free.  The  part  of  theletter 
from  which  an  interdict  has  been  inferred  is  this  :  *  While  they  do 
full  justice  to  the  liberal  views  with  which  the  Kildare  Place  Society 
was  originally  instituted,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  that  Society  was  calculated  to  defeat  its  avowed 
objects,  as  experience  has  subsequently  proved  that  it  has.'  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  supposing  that  every  word  in  a  document  of  this 
kind  has  its  precise  value  and  significancy.  '  The  determination  to 
enforce  in  oil  their  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  was  undoubtedly  taken  with  the  purest  motives, 
with  the  wish  at  once  to  connect  religious  with  moral  and  literary 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect  by  catecheticad  instruction  or  comments 
which  might  lead  to  subjects  of  polemical  controversy.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked,  that  the  principles  of  the  Uoman  Catholic 
Church  (to  which,  in  any  system  intended  for  general  diffusion 
throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  necessarily  belong) 
were  totally  at  variance  with  this  principle* — may  I  beg  to  say,  that 
this  assumption  on  which  the  national  system  in  Ireland  has  been 
based,  is  altogether  groundless.  The  principles  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  are  not  what  Lord  Derby  imagined  them  to  be — •  and 
that  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note 
or  comment,  by  children,  must  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  Church 
which  denies  even  to  adults  the  right  of  miaided  private  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  volume  in  articles  of  religious  belief.'  The  ob- 
jection which  Lord  Stanley  applies  to  the  Kildare-place  system  was, 
that  it  enforced  in  all  its  schools  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  If 
therefore  the  Kildare-place  Society  had  not  '  enforced,*  but  *  per- 
mitted* the  reading  of  Scripture,  it  would  not  have  been  chargeable 
with  the  defect  which  Lord  Stanley  complained  of. 

9809.  Lord  Monteagie  of  Brandon.]  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  point  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  any  passage  in  that  letter, 
or  any  statement  Lord  Stanley  has  ever  made,  which  connected  with 
the  system  introduced  by  him,  the  compulsory  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  children  whose  parents  object  to  it  ? 

There  is  no  other  passage  in  this  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scriptures  which  can  be  matter  of  question.  But  Lord  Derby  af- 
terwards mentions  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  th«  Corn- 
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missioners  shall  be  empowered  to  make  ar&nts,  and  what  are  the 
cases  in  which  tbej  shall  refuse ;  and  he  does  not  say  there  that  they 
shall  refuse  grants  to  a  master  or  to  a  patron  who  decides  upon 
reading  the  Scriptures. 

9810.  You  are  aware  that,  for  several  years  after  the  issue  of 
that  letter.  Lord  Derby  was  still  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  subse- 
ouently  a  Member  of  Lord  Grey's  cabinet.  During  the  whole  of 
that  period,  was  any  interpretation  at  any  one  time  eiven  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  to  their  system  which  would  have  jus- 
tified or  authorized  them  in  making  Scripture  reading  obligatory 
upon  a  child  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  it  has  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  me  that  where 
there  was  genius  enough  to  contrive  the  system  which  this  letter  de- 
scribes,  there  could  possibly  have  been  permission  or  latitude  given 
to  the  Commissioners  to  mar  and  to  supersede  it. 

9811.  Are  you  aware  that  this  supposed  construction  of  Lord 
Derby's  letter,  which  would  eraft  upon  that  letter  founding  the 
national  system,  a  practice  wholly  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Commission,  from  its  origin  up  to  the  present  time,  has  ever  been 
before  suggested  by  any  one,  under  any  circumstances,  and  if  by 
any  one  by  whom  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  frequently  by  me  at  public  meetings,  on  one 
occasion  at  Liverpool,  where  I  exposed  the  deviations  of  tne  system 
from  the  model  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter.  The  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing was  requested  to  write  to  his  Lordship,  and  call  his  attention  to 
their  discrepancies.  Lord  Derby's  answer  to  the  communication 
was  a  private  one,  and  I  have  never  seen  it. 

9812  In  the  various  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
in  the  movements  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  in  petitions 
presented  to  Parliament,  has  it  ever  before,  to  your  knowledge,  been 
suggested  that  Lord  Derby's  letter  contemplated  and  authorised  the 
compulsory  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  which  I  mean  their  being 
read  against  the  will  of  the  parent  ? 

I  cannot  say ;  I  can  only  state  that  I  have  repeatedly  at  public 
meetings,  and  in  letters  in  the  papers,  made  this  statement. 

9813.  At  any  of  those  meetings  were  any  resolutions  adopted  to 
the  effect  of  the  statement  you  have  now  made,  or  were  any  petitions 
embodying  that  statement  agreed  to  be  presented  ? 

I  cannot  call  to  mind." 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  principle  upon 
which  the  extreme  Protestant  party  proceed ;  they  care  not 
whether  the  country  may  be  benefited  by  the  scheme  for 
which  they  contend  ;  by  a  woful  straining  of  common  sense, 
by  shameless  wresting  of  words  from  their  ordinary  meaning, 
they  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  present  system  of  *'  No 
Compulsion  and  no  Restriction/'  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
"Instructions"  of  1831. 

Than  their  animus  nothing  can  be  worse;  for  example, 
after  a  pathetic,   and   not   very   appropriate   account  of  the 
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foundation  of  the  ProtestantOrphan  Soctetj,  Dr.CSalliyan  tells, 
as  he  calls  it,  "'  a  little  incident  which  took  place  in  Dungannon. 
A  Presbyterian  clergyman  came  to  one  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  there,  and  asked  him  to  bring  for  him  some  parcel 
in  his  gig ;  the  man  who  was  a  Presbyterian,  said,  '  certainly  / 
when  he  saw  the  parcel  (it  was  a  stone  with  the  inscription 
*  National  School  on  it,)  he  said,  '  that  shall  never  go  into 
™y  PS '' "  Upon  hearing  this  piece  of  astounding,  stupid 
bigotry  relatead  with  satisfaction  and  approval  by  Dr.  (ySullivan, 
the  Earl  of  Wicklow  asked,  (Q.  9866)  '*  Do  you  not  think 
that  denotes  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and  want  of  due  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  such  a  person  ?"  and  the 
Beverend  witness  replied,  ^  I  should  hardly  say  so ;  i^  denotes 
a  good  deal  of  zeal/'  "  A  g^ood  deal  of  zeal — "  it  denoted, 
precisely  the  kind  of  "zeaK'  distinguishing  the  pagan  barber  men- 
tioned in  Ward,  the  Baptist's,  Missionary  Journal,  who  would 
notsbave  his  brother  savages  because  they  had  become  Christians. 

However  much  one  may  feel  inclined  to  ridicule  this  ab- 
surd tone  adopted  by  Dr.  CKSullivan,  its  result  upon  the 
country  would  oe,  if  it  were  supported  by  Government,  most 
mischievous,  and  might  be  disastrous.  As  to  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  to  make  the  people  Bible  readers,  it  has  been  proved 
again  and  again.  From  Dr.  CySullivan,  himself,  we  learn 
that  some  Homan  Catholics  of  his  parish  were  about  to  emigrate, 
and  the  school  master  employed  by  Dr.  O'Sullivau  offered  to 
open  au  evening  school  for  these  people  if  they  would  attend, 
but  he  made  the  reading  of  the  Bible  during  school  hours  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  attendance.  The  master  said,  according 
to  Dr.  O'SuUivan,  "  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  instruction, 
but  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that  you  will  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Scriptures  every  evening  ;'*  and  the  Doctor  adds,  "  The 
Boman  CathoUcs  assented  cheerfully,  and  the  account  I 
have  received  is,  that  all  is  proceeding  in  a  most  gratifying 
manner.''  The  Earl  of  Harrowby  asked,  "  Would  they  come 
without  the  inducement  of  secular  learning?"  and  Dr. 
CySullivan's  answer  was,  ^  No." 

This  is  simply  the  old  plan  of  attempting,  to  thrust  the  Bible 
upon  the  people  who  do  not  desire  it.  It  is  the  plan  which 
has  made  them  suspicious  of  all  who  endeavour  to  instruct 
them,  as  they  dread  that  the  school-master  is  only  the  assumed 
character  of  the  proselytizer.  Again  and  again  has  this 
scheme  of  Bible  teaching  been   attempted,  and  always  with 
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the  same  failure,  and  the  same  poor  results ;  and  it  is  pitiable  to 
find  men  now  retarding  the  edacational  advancement  of  the 
Nation  by  these  weak,  yet  mischievous  projects  of  conversion ; 
projects  which  must  fail,  and  by  failure  bringing  disgrace  upon 
their  advocates  and  supporters.  Let  us  leave  all  religions  to 
themselves^  at  least  let  us  cease  all  efforts  to  convert  the 
floman  Catholics,  and  thus  gain  some  M'isdom  by  experience; 
let  Dr.  (ySulIivan,  when  pressing  for  the  disastrous  changes 
recommended  by  him,  remember  the  truth  expressed  by 
Macaulay  when  he  said,  to  the  House  of  Commons : — 

*'  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  has  this  Church  been  at 
work.  What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  authority, 
privileges,  endowments,  which  has  not  been  done  ?  Did  any  other 
set  of  bbhops  and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  so  much  for 
doine  so  little  ?  TS&y,  did  any  other  set  of  bishops  and  priests 
in  the  world  ever  receive  half  as  much  for  doing  twice 
as  much,  and  what  have  we  to  show  for  all  this  lavish  ex- 
penditure ?  What  but  the  most  zealous  Roman  Oatholic  popula- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Where  you  were  one  hundred  years 
ago,  where  you  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  you  are  still,  not 
victorious  over  the  domain  of  the  old  Faith,  but  painfully,  and  with 
dubious  success,  defending  your  own  frontier,  your  own  English  pale. 
Sometimes  a  deserter  leaves  you,  sometimes  a  deserter  stesus  over  to 
to  ydu.  Whether  your  gains  or  losses  of  this  sort  be  the  greater 
I  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  On  the  great  solid 
mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  you  have  made  no  impres- 
sion whatever.  There  they  are,  as  thev  were  ages  ago,  ten  to  one 
against  the  members  of  your  Established  Church.  Explain  this  to  me. 
I  speak  to  you,  the  zealous  Protestants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Explain  this  to  me  on  Protestant  principles.  If  1  were  a 
Roman  Catholic  I  could  easily  account  for  the  phenomena.  If  I  were 
a  ftoman  Catholic  I  should  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  mighty 
hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  had  been  put  forth,  according  to  the 
promise  in  defence  of  the  unchangeable  Church,  that  He  who  in  the 
old  time  turned  into  blessings  the  curses  of  Balaam  and  smote  the 
host  of  Sennacherib,  had  signally  confounded  the  arts  of  heretic 
statesmen.  But  what  is  a  Protestant  to  say?  He  holds  that, 
through  the  whole  of  this  long  conflict,  during  which  two  genera- 
tions of  men  have  been  born  and  have  died,  reason  and  Scripture 
have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Establinhed  Clergy.  Tell  us,  then, 
what  we  are  to  say  of  this  strange  war,  in  which  reason  and  Scripture, 
backed  by  wealth,  by  dignity,  by  the  help  of  the  civil  power,  have 
been  found  no  match  for  oppressed  and  destitute  error  ?  The  fuller 
our  conviction  that  our  doctrines  are  right,  the  fuller,  if  we  are 
rational  men,  must  be  a  conviction  that  our  tactics  have  been  wrong, 
and  that  we  have  been  encumbering  the  cause  which  we  meant  to 
aid." 

It  is  necessary   that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  these 
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principles  and  views  stated  by  Dr.  CSullivan,  and  held  by  his 
party,  because  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  equally 
ultra  Roman  Catholic  section,  he  will  comprehend  the  vast  diffi- 
culties cast  aioundthe  question,  of  Irish  National  Education, 
and  will,  we  trust,  agree  with  us  in  the  suggestion  we  shall 
hereafter  advance. 

All  who  really  support  the  National  system  for  the  peculiar 
benefit  it  confers  upon  the  country  by  uniting  the  children 
during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  deem  this  association  of 
incalculable  advantage.  But  it  would  seem  that  Archbishop 
Cullen,  and  a  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  disapprove 
mixed  education,  and  have  evidenced  this  disapproval  in 
various  ways,  but  roost  poiiited  by  the  formation  of  an  institution 
called  the  "Catholic  University/'  and  having  elected  them- 
selves into  an  irresponsible  board  of  Management,  nominated 
professors  or  lecturers,  amongst  whom  are  a  very  distinguished 
Oxford  scholar;  an  American  ultramontanist,  who  states  that 
he  has  alwayssubmitted  his  writing  to  the  revision,or  censorship, 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic ;  Mr  D.  F.  McCarthy,  formerly 
a  distinguished  bard  of  the  poetically  rebellious  corps  of  the 
young  Ireland  party,  with  whom  has  been  lately  conjoined,  to 
make  the  professorial  conglomerate  *'  thick  and  slab,"  another 
young  Ireland  gentleman  Mr.  John  O'Hagan,  who  was  the 
volunteer  advocate  of  O'Brien  and  Dufly  and  their  accomplices 
in  1848,  and  who  not  many  months  since  delivered  a  very 
violent  speech  against  the  Protestant  Religion  and  the  Church 
Establishment. 

We  have  not  referred  to  this  school  for  the  purpose 
of  decrying  or  supporting  its  foundation  or  its  appointments, 
but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  sta,te  to  which  this 
country  would  be  reduced  if  separate  systems  of  education 
were  aided  by  the  Government  Hand  over,  say  the  extreme 
party  on  each  side,  the  entire  education  of  youth  to  us.  That 
is,  let  us  rear  them  as  we  think  proper;  let  us  teach  them 
history  as  we  please;  let  us  indoctrinate  them  with  our  own  pecu- 
opinions  of  every  institution  of  the  country  as  we  please. 
That  is,  we  will  tell  truth  when  it  suits  us,  and  suppress  it 
whelf  against  us.  What  history  useful  to  the  Nation  or  to 
freedom  co^ild  be  taught  in  such  schools  as  Dr.  O^SuUivan 
desires  to  see  established?  Could  appointments  be  more  cal- 
cxdated  to  excite  distrust  in  a  separate  system  than  those  of  the 
**  Catholic   University.'* 
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This  "  University'  claims  to  rule  and  guide  without  cheek 
or  control^  teaching  what  it  pleases,  and  rejecting  what  it 
pleases,  and  thus  founded,  and  constituted^  proposing  to  gi<^e 
degrees  which  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  various  Boards, 
and  Societies.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  principle  enunciated 
by  Bishop  Denvir,  that  from  childhood  to  puberty  the  clergy 
should  rule  the  education  of  the  people,  is  extended  to  man- 
hood. We  are  not  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  class  for 
whom  this  "  University'^  is  designed,  we  pass  no  opinion  upon 
it,  but  we  cite  the  principle  evolved  in  its  formation  and  con- 
stitution as  plainly  showing  the  intentions,  and  the  hopes  of 
that  party  who  would  make,  and  who  do  make,  common  cause 
in  attempting  to  obtain  a  separate  system  with  the  ultras  of  the 
other  faith,  as  represented  by  Dr.  (^Sullivan. 

Their  sentiments  regarding  the  system  of  the  National 
Board  have  been  rather  plainly  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  newly 
published,  and  entitled.  State  Rationalism  in  Educationi 
An  Examination  into  the  Actual  WorlAng  and  Reaults  of  the 
System  of  the  Board  of  Commismnera  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,  With  Copious  Notes  and  Appendix,  and  written 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Formby,  "  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Birmingham." 

The  pamphlet,  as  the  Pre&oe  to  the  Second  Edition  in- 
forms us,  is  ^^  re-printed  without  material  alteration,  from  the 
columns  of  the  Tablet  newspaper,  where  they^  first  appeared,  in 
the  hope  of  calling  attention  to  a  question  on  which,  as  time 
advances,  and  political  measures  asduroe  more  of  shape,  and 
consistency,  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be 
obliged  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  line  of  action  they 
ought  to  choose/'  This  English  redresser  of  Irish  Educationsd 
errors,  comes  to  Ireland  precisely  as  Mr.  Heald,  a  witness  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee  came,  to  examined  our  National 
Schools ;  the  Priest  is  a  "  strong''  B^oman  Catholic,  the  lay- 
man an  equally  *' strong"  Wesleyan. 

Some  Englishmen  have,  on  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Ireland  been  struck  by  our  connection  with  rags,  some  by  our 
connection  with  jaunting  cars,  pigs  and  "  peelers,"  but  the 
Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Birmingham  is  only  astonished  by  our 
connection  with  the  National  Board.     He  states : — 

"The  writer  of  the  ensuing  enquiry  was  recently  engaged  (in  Octo* 
ber  1853),  with  a  ffeneral  recommendatory  letter  from  his  Grace 
Dr.   Cullen,,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,    in  visiting    various  schools 

*  The  Pamphlet  appeared  in  letters. 
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eatablighed  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  with  a  yiew  to 
confer  with  those  practically  conversant  with  their  wants,  and  to 
gain  information  as  to  the  ex  rent  to  which  a  literature  of  a  Catholic 
character,  suited  to  the  means  and  capacities  of  the  poor,  would 
admit  of  circulation.  Wherever  he  presented  himself  at  a  school 
in  connexion  wiUi  the  National  Board,  and  after  duly  explaining 
the  object  in  view,  began  to  put  the  question :  What  part  the 
authorities  of  the  school  would  feel  disposed  to  take  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  such  Catholic  books  in  the  schoolroom  ? — he  almost 
invariably  met  with  the  uniform  reply :  •  We  are  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board  ;  and  if  the  books  are  intended  to  be  Catholic 
books,  we  should  not  be  permitted  by  the  Board  to  use  them  in  the 
schoolroom.* " 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  gentleman  who  went  to  the 
schools  with  Archbishop  Culleu's  introduction  in  his  hand, 
and  who  wrote  his  impressions  in  The  Tablet^  a  newspaper 
existing  upon  the  subscriptions  of  the  extreme  "ruck^*  of 
the  extreme  Roman  CathoHc  party,  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
system  upon  the  very  point  for  which  all  who  know  the 
requirements  of  the  country  support  it — namely — the  exclusion 
in  the  hours  of  separate  religious  instruction,  of  any  books 
of  a  sectarian  character  and  of  any  books  but  those  approved 
by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Formby  objects  to  the  National  system  because  of  the 
''  loss  of  the  name  Catholic  to  Catholic  education,  and  sub- 
stitution of  the  name  National;^'  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  chance  offered  to  him  he  thus  explains  his  views,  and  puffs 
his  publisher : — 

'<  When  any  school  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Board,  the  inscription  National  School,  and  no 
other  (the  capitals  and  italics  are  in  the  rulej,  shall  be  put  up  con- 
spicuously on  the  school-house.'  And  in  pursuance  of  this  rule  the 
fact  throughout  Ireland  is,  that  the  name  <  Catholic  School'  is  rarelj^ 
if  ever,  heard.  In  the  language  of  the  public  press,  in  conversation, 
and  in  common  parlance,  the  *  National  School'  is  the  sole  object 
of  encomium  and  admiration.  The  *  Parish  School,*  or  the  *  Con- 
vent School,'  or  the  Catholic  school,  is  a  thing  seldom  mentioned, 
and  which  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  have  any  standing  ground  in  popular 
phraseology.  Fass  by  convents,  and  you  see  a  *  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL'  to  be  part  of  the  building.  Pass  through  parishes, 
and  you  see  a  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  to  be  part  of  the  parochial 
system.  Well,  and  what  if  you  do  ?  What  does  this  matter  ?  asks 
some  good  sensible  Catholic  ;  are  the  schools  the  less  Catholic  on' 
this  account  ? 

*'  Suppose  the  good  sensible  Catholic  who  is  asking  this  question 
in  the  very  best  faith,  to  be  in  the  habit,  as  all  good  Catholics  ought 
to  be,  of  going  from  time  to  time  to  visit  Mr.  J.  Duffy's  establish- 
ment, in  7  Wellington* quay,  to  keep  his  mind  alive  to  the  progress 
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of  Catholic  literature,  and  to  take  home  some  of  that  emineDt 
publisher's  newest  publications, — suppose  that,  instead  'of  the  title 
CATHOLIC  PUBLISHER,  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
see  displayed  in  large  letters  over  the  establishment,  his  eyes  were 
tobemet  with  the  title  NATIONAL  PUBLISHER  in  even  stUl 
greater  prominence,  would  he  not  at  once  be  led  to  suspect  that 
some  great  organic  change  must  have  taken  place  ?  Would  he  any 
longer  expect  to  find  the  works  of  Catholic  literature  of  which  he 
came  in  quest  ?" 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  separatists  demand  that 
the  schools  should  be  called  "  Catholic/^ 

The  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Birmingham  next  attacks  the 
furniture  of  the  National  School-room  thus : — 

'*  Now,  if  our  good  sensible  Catholic  should  persist  in  continuing 
to  doubt  the  fact  of  there  being  the  same  kind  of  difference  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Nalionat  school,  he  must  go  and  learn  that  the 
change  which  has  been  the  subject  of  his  surprise,  in  the  case  mere- 
ly supposed,  has  become  the  literal  fact  when  the  school,  which  he 
has  heretofore  known  as  a  Catholic  school,  seeks  the  connection 
with  the  Board,  and  submits  to  bear  the  inscription  NATIONAL. 
It  had  formerly  in  each  room  an  image  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  on 
His  cross,  and  of  the  Holy  Mother  holding  her  Divine  Son  in  her 
arms,  with  the  pictures  of  various  Patron  Saints,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Catherine,  or  St.  Aloysius.  Now  the  honoured  Catholic  symbol  of 
man's  redemption,  the  sign  of  the  ,  Son-Man,  in  the  strength  of 
which  Constantine  conquered,  and  which  will  be  hung  up  in  the 
Heavens  at  the  last  great  day,  must  be  turned  out,  to  make  way 
for  more  suitable  emblems  of  the  National  spirit.  The  nail,  indeed, 
remains  in  the  wall  from  which  hung  suspended  the  Catholic  crucifix ; 
it  now  serves  as  the  support  of  the  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's 
projection,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Holy  Mother  and  Child  figures 
some  more  befitting  object  of  National  regard, — the  likeness  of  a 
hippopotamus,  or  of  a  whale,  or  of  a  specimen  taken  from  life  of 
tt)e  newest  discovered  species  of  the  baboon.  The  school,  in  short, 
is  now  a  National  School,  and  objects  of  Catholic  veneration  are 
simply  out  of  place." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  the 
author  next  objects  to  the  plan  of  imparting  knowledge ;  he 
writes : — 

*' A  visitor  then  enters  a  Catholic  school  that  has  no  connection 
with  the  National  Board,  and  the  first  thing  he  will  see  will  be  the 
Madonna  with  the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms,  claiming  the  school  as 
under  her  own  protection.  If  he  asks  the  question,  he  will  pro- 
bably find  that  every  child  has  been  taught,  on  entering  the  school- 
room, to  kneel  down  before  the  ima^e  to  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  for 
her  blessing  upon  the  business  of  the  day.  Each  time  the  clock 
strikes,  the  scnool  business  ceases^  every  child  rises,  makes  the  sign 
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of  the  Oroasy  and  repeats  the  *  Hail  Mary'  aloud.  If  the  visitor 
nsteiiB  to  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  ^iven,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  hear  something  of  the  following  kind  : — 

Question. — '  Why  did  Jeroboam  make  so  great  a  point  of  inducing 
the  people  to  worship  his  golden  calves  ?' 

Answer.-*'  Because  he  was  afraid  if  the  people  kept  their  custom 
of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Temple»  they  might  want  to  place 
themselves  i^ain  under  the  Kin?  of  Juda.' 

Question  — '  Then  King  Jeroboam  was  very  much  afraid  of  his 
people  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  ?' 

Answer. — '  Yes ;  he  was  afraid  it  would  draw  them  away  from 
being  his  subjects.' 

Question. — *  And  was  this  the  reason  why  he  made  a  new  religion^ 
and  why  he  set  up  the  golden   calves  ?* 

Answer. — *  Yes,  it  was.* 

Question. — *  Is  any  thing  like  this  the  case  with  the  Ck)vemment 
of  England  ?' 

The  teacher  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  Government  of  England^ 
when  it  broke  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Ohurch»  made  a 
Church  of  its  own,  and  required  all  its  subjects  to  conform  to  the 
Church  which  it  established.  But  that  like  the  religion  that  Jero* 
boam  made,  which  being  the  work  of  man  and  not  of  God,  could 
not  last ;  so  the  Church  which  the  English  Government  has  set  up 
is  a  mere  work  of  man  without  the  grace  of  God,  and  therefore 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  like  Jeroboam's  religion,  to  fall  in  pieces." 

Upon  the  point,  to  which  Mr.  Formby  here  refers,  some 
very  important  evidence  was  given  by  Bishop  Denvir ;  a  book 
was  placed  in  his  hand,  in  which  one  passage  appeared,  quite 
in  accordance,  in  tone  and  teaching,  with  those  ultra  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  author  before  us.  The  evidence  to 
which  we  refer  is  as  follows : — 

«« 8818.  What  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  ? 

The  only  objects  of  it  are  to  aid  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  to 
assist  in  the  educating  of  children. 

8819.  In  national  schools  ? 

In  national  schools,  or  other  schools  if  they  cannot  get  grants 
for  national  schools.  They  endeavour  to  get  up  schools  for  them- 
selves, and  afterwards  put  them  under  the  National  Board,  if  they 
can  do  so. 

8820.  They  give  instruction  in  Sunday  schools  also  ? 

They  do  ;  they  instruct  in  the  Catechism,  and  in  moral  duties. 

8821.  Will  you  look  at  this  little  book,  and  tell  me  whether  it 
has  been  sanctioned  and  issued  by  that  society  } 

The  stamp  looks  very  like  the  stamp  belonging  to  that  society. 

8822.  The  society  is  in  the  habit  of  circulating  books  ? 
It  is. 

72 
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8823.  Can  yoa  tell  whether  that  book  is  UBed  in  the  Sunday 
school  ? 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  or  not ;  it  might  be,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  ;  the  stamp  looks  very  like  an  authentic  one. 

8824.  I  will  read  to  you  one  or  two  passi^s  from  this  book  : 
•  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Protestant  religion,  we  find  its  vo- 
taries running  into  all  manner  of  disorders.  For  example,  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  father  of  the  Protestants  in  this  country, 
after  living  19  years  with  his  lawful  wife  Queen  Catharine,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  two  mistresses,  Elizabeth  Talbois,  widow  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbois,  and  Mary  Boleyn,  sister  to  Ann  Boleyn, 
wished  to  put  away  his  queen  ;  and  because  he  could  not  get  the 
Pope  to  give  his  consent,  ne  threw  off  all  shame,  and  m2U*ried  Ann 
Boleyn,  who  was  his  own  illegitimate  daughter.  As  one  wicked 
action  brings  on  another,  the  King  gives  to  Rowland  Lee  the 
priory  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  with  all  its  lands,  revenues, 
and  beautiful  buildingrs,  without  having  w^just  claim  even  to  one 
stone  on  the  premises.  Thus  the  impious  King  robbed  the  Church 
of  God  to  pav  the  sacrilegious  priest  for  performing  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  between  himself  and  Ann  Boleyn,  though  his  lawful 
wife  Queen  Catharine  was  still  alive,  and  the  King  had  not  pro- 
cured a  divorce  either  from  the  Pope  or  Parliament.'  Do  you 
think  this,  and  similar  passages  are  proper  instruction  to  give  to 
children  in  national  schools,  who,  in  a  former  part  of  your  examina- 
tion you  state  you  desired  should  be  brought  up  in  affection  to  the 
constitution  of  the  coimtry  ? 

Your  Lordship  is  leaving  the  Committee  under  the  impression 
that  this  book  is  taught  in  some  national  School ;  but  it  is  not 
taught  in  any  national  school  whatever. 

8833.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  book  I  have  just 
brought  to  your  notice,  being  used  in  a  national  school  at  the  hour 
of  separate  religious  instruction  ? 

It  IS  never  used  at  the  hour  of  separate  religious  instruction  in 
any  national  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  of  its  being  used  in  any. 

8834.  Can  you  state  that,  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief," 

Mr.  Fonnby  continues^ and  his  views  are  certainly  original:—- 
*'  In  short  here  no  one  disowns  the  crucifix  ;  no  one  is  ashamed  of 
the  Madonna ;  rosary  beads  and  catechisms  lie  about  the  school . 
room,  without  fear  of  their  being  reported  to  the  Board,  and  chil- 
dren wear  their  An^el-Guardian  medals  without  alarm  from  the 
sudden  surprise  of  the  inspector's  visit.  But  then  the  school  is  the 
home  of  the  Catholic  Faith  ;  it  is  its  very  own  ground  and  Inti- 
mate possession.  Not  a  thing  is  done,  nor  a  lesson  given,  which  its 
spirit  cannot  animate  and  its  presence  control.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
Catholic  School, 

*'  If  the  school  with  regard  to  which  the  doubt  is  supposed  to  be 
raised  were  a  Catholic  school,  in  the  place  of  a  National  School,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  answer.     The  .Catholic 
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school  is  alwajs,  strictly  speaking,  under  prvxUe  and  responsibie  con* 
trol»  and  no  ordinary  visitor  to  a  Oatholic  school  can  have  any  pos- 
sible ri^ht  or  business  to  be  there,  except  he  is  admitted  in  confidence 
as  a  friend.  If,  therefore,  any  Catholic  were  to  meet  with  a  pub ' 
lisbed  description  of  a  Catholic  school  to  which  he  could  justly 
object^  as  hostile  or  injurious,  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  allege 
against  its  writer,  first,  that  he  must  have  abused  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  as  a  fV*iend,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  school,  and 
this  with  the  sinister  design  of  picking  up  the  materials  of  his  accu- 
sation ;  and  secondly,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  still  further 
breach  of  confidence  by  its  publication ^to  all  which  the  unhappy 
visitor  would  have  simply  nothing  to  reply.  A  general  verdict  of 
guilty  would  be  on  all  sides  pronounced  against  nim.  But  in  the 
rfational  school  the  case  is  qmte  otherwise.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  either  the  Priest's  parish  school,  or  the  school  of  Nuns, 
or  of  Brothers,  or  of  any  private  person,  but  it  is  the  nation's  school, 
and  the  nation,  consequently,  has  a  right  to  come  into  it,  to  see  into 
all  the  details  of  its  management,  to  satisfy  itself  how  all  is  con- 
ducted, and  to  take  notes  of  all  that  is  done  in  it,  and  all  that  is  not 
done  in  it.  A  National  School,  with  a  right  of  privacy  for  its 
proceedings,  would  be  a  solecism  in  the  nature  of  things  of  which  a 
national  system  could  not  be  guilty.  If  you  demand  that  the  privacy 
of  your  proceedings  be  respected,  it  will  be  manifest  what  a  signally 
false  step  you  have  made  m  connecting  yourselves  with  a  national 
system,  the  basis  of  whose  constitution  is  necessarily  the  publicity f 
and  not  the  privacy  of  all  its  operations. 

"  The  National  Board,  then,  true  to  its  principles  as  a  national 
institution,  exacts  the  entire  publicity  of  all  that  is  done  in  its 
schools.  By  ch.  iv.  Inspection  of  Schools,  section  1,  in  the  rules 
that  follow,  the  public  is  guranteed  the  right  of  free  access  to  the 
National  School  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  not,  indeed, 
to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  school,  but  to  see  how  it  is  conducted. 
The  teachers  are  required  to  show  courtesy  to  all  visitors,  and  to 
refer  them  to  the  patrons  or  mant^ers  for  any  information  which 
they  are  not  able  to  give  themselves ;  and  lastly,  a  visitor's  book 
must  be  kept  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  visitors 
to  write  down  any  remarks  they  may  think  proper  to  make  upon 
whatever  has  fallen  under  their  notice,  which  remarks  are  by  no 
means  to  be  erased  or  altered,  but  to  be  faithfully  shown  to  the 
National  Inspector  when  he  comes  his  rounds. 

Bight  of  privacy,  then,  for  the  school  proceedings,  and  a  national 
system,  are  simply  contradictory  ideas.  That  which  every  one  can 
claim  the  right  of  going  to  see,  when  it  suits  his  convenience,  every 
one  is  of  course  equally  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  describe.  In  short, 
the  National  School  in  this  respect  stands  upon  no  other  footing  than 
the  National  Picture  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square,  or  any  thing  else 
besides  which  is  national  property  of  which  every  one  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  consult  his  own  taste,  m  saying  and  publishing  whatever 
be  may  think  fit.  To  talk  therefore  of  breach  of  confidence  and 
the  like  with  reference  to  the  National  School,  can  only  be  childish 
and  ridiculous. 
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This  preliminary  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  descriptioa 
being  thus  disposed  of,  no  further  reason  seems  to  occur  why  it 
should  not  proceed.  With  the  assurance,  theuj  that  no  particular 
persons  or  locality  whatever  are  intended  to  be  referred  to,  the 
visitor  to  the  National  School  may  make  his  report  as  follows  : 

He  enters  and  sees  the  same  busy  and  orderly  scene  as  before ; 
his  eye  wanders  along  the  walls  in  search  of  the  crucifix  or  the 
Madonna — but  finds  them  not.  What !  he  thinks ;  Catholic  teachers 
of  youth  without  the  presence  of  the  crucifix  or  of  the  Madonna  ! 
It  is  new  to  him,  and  he  wonders.  He  ventures  to  ask  why  they  are 
not  in  the  schoolroom,  and  is  told,  '  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
a  too  great  familiarity  with  sacred  images,  which  would  be  injurious 
to  the  children.*  He  never  heard  the  doctrine  before;  and  his 
wonder  is  greater.  The  clock  strikes  ;  the  school  business  seems  to 
stop ;  there  is  a  momentary  hush,  and  a  sound  of  something  being 
muttered  by  all  present  through  compressed  lips.  It  turns  out  to  be 
the  Hail  Mary  that  is  being  murmured  in  this  way,  for  fear  of  the 
Board,  and  without  the  sign  of  the  Gross.  The  stir  recommences, 
and  the  visitor  is  invited,  after  listening  to  a  number  of  creditable 
examinations,  on  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  except  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  ask  a  few  questions  himself.  He  discovers  to 
his  surprise,  that  the  pupils,  who  are  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  are  almost  without  knowledge  on  all  the  leading  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  scarcely  to  be  aware  that 
their  Church  has  a  history  at  all,  certainly  not  that  it  has  played  a 
part  in  the  fate  of  nations  in  comparison  with  which  the  history  of 
the  Jews  sinks  into  insignificance.  He  finds  also  a  like  absence  of 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  inquires  the 
cause,  and  discovers  that  these  are  branches  of  history  that  form  no 
part  of  the  reading-books  of  the  Board.  He  asks  if  the  children  sing, 
and  finding  that  they  do,  he  requests  to  be  allo^  ed  to  hear  them. 
A  hymn  is  called  for ;  and  listening  attentively,  he  makes  out  some- 
thing in  a  general  way  about  salvation  to  be  the  subject  of  the  hymn  ; 
and  at  last  he  says,  *  Oh  !  surely,  in  a  Catholic  school  you  must  have 
some  hymn  or  other  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  you  can  never  be  satisfied 
with  mere  generalities  about  salvation  ?*  •  We  would  not  be  allowed 
by  the  Board  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,'  is  the  reply.  As 
they  go  round  the  school,  it  might  not  impossibly  happen  that  a  child 
would  come  breathless  with  the  intelligence,  '  It  you  please,  the 
•  Spector*s  coming  !'•  and  in  this  case  the  sight  he  would  witness  would 
be  a  certain  general  sensation  and  activity  in  the  schoolroom,  a  busy 
putting  away  and  hasty  concealment  from  inspectorial  eyes  of  stray 
catechisms,  sacred  pictures,  prayer-books,  beads,  and  the  like.     He 

•  This  is  Anglo-Irish  pronunciation.  No  Irish  child  begins  by,  "  If 
you  please;"  and  he  never  abbreviates— The  **  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Birmingham"  may  have  been  thinking  of  "Tilly  Slowboy's*'  *•  Oh,  if  you 
please,  somebody's  been  and  gone  and  killed  himself.**  Had  he  read 
Carleton  as  well  as  Dickens  he  would  have  made  the  Irish  child  say, 
**  Th'  Inspecthor's  cummin'  ma'am ;"  but  his  dialogue  is  as  fair  as  his 
fancy  sketch  of  the  **  'Spector."  It  may  be  added,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
monplace readers,  that  all  the  above  extract,  is  only  Mr.  Formby's  **fun'* 
pok(Kl  at  the  National  System,  and  is  what  the  Scotch  call  **  blatherin'." 
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would  notice  the  entrance  of  an  important  official  personage,  with  a 
glass  to  his  eye,  taking  his  look  around  with  a  consciousnessbecoming 
the  representative  of  the  ruling  power,  and  wearing  an  air  intended 
to  intimate,  that  all  were  now  m  the  presence  of  one  who  was  fully 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  regulations  of  the  Board  frcim  whatever 
infringements  his  survejt  should  detect. 

Catholics  however,  find  themselves  placed  in  a  special  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  adoption  and  circulation  of  this  rationalist  coin- 
age, which  Catholic  conscience  can  never  suffi?r  to  pass  by  neglect- 
ed and  unnoticed.  In  the  way  of  formal,  positive,  and  specific 
denial  of  the  truth,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  transgress.  Its  nature  is 
as  much  as  possible  to  lack  the  positive  element  which  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  specific  and  pointed  denial.  But  it  may  commit  a 
very  grave  sin  against  Catholic  truth  nevertheless  in  the  way  of 
indirect  inference  and  of  direct  suppression. 

An  instance  in  point  demands  attention  as  a  sample  of  a  numerous 
class.  It  occurs  in  Book  III.,  Lesson  XXL,  'The  Grapes;  or, 
the  Temptation  resisted.*  A  brother  and  sister  are  on  the  point  of 
stealing  some  grapes  for  their  mother,  who  is  sick.  However, 
the  boy  recollects  himself  that  the  act  of  stealing  is  forbidden,  and 
reminds  his  sister  ;  the  little  sister  begins  to  cry,  and  to  say,  *  Oh, 
Willy,  will  God  ever  forgive  me  for  having  been  so  naughty  ?' 
*  Yes,  m^  dear,*  observes  the  lady,  the  owner  of  the  )f rapes,  who 
appears  at  the  exact  time ;  *  God  always  forgives  you  when  you  are 
truly  sorry  for  your  fault.*  Now,  in  similar  circumstances,  no 
Catholic  child  could  possibly  have  ever  raised  the  doubt  about  being 
forgiven,  but  would  have  said  at  once,  •  Oh,  Willy,  we  have  been 
very  naughty,  and  very  near  committing  a  sin ;  we  must  see  that 
we  go  and  make  a  good  conression.'  And  Imd  the  lady  been  a 
Catholic,  she  would  have  said,  '  Yes,  my  dear  child,  go  and  make 
a  good  confession  of  your  fault,  and  if  you  are  truly  sorry  for  it, 
God  will  forgive  you.'  The  offence  then  here  is  the  suppression 
and  keeping  out  of  view  the  divine  institution  of  a  sacrament  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.** 

Such  is  the  system  which  this  ''Priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Birminghara,'^  who  went  through  the  schools,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  and  who  publishes  in  The  Tablet,  recommends. 
Separation  in  every  thing ;  a  teaching  formed  specially  to  foster 
prejudice;  a  system  by  which  all  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
exclusive  government  of  the  clergy ;  a  system  which  shall  be 
taught  in  schools  closed  against  all, — where  none  "  shall  have 
any  possible  right  or  business,*'  *'  except  he  is  admitted  in 
confidence  as  a  friend."  In  the  name  of  our  country  and  its 
freedom,  is  this  the  system  "  vel  Catholicus  vel  nulius  ?'*  If 
it  be,  well  may  we  apply  to  the  separatists  of  each  side,  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Master  Murphy — "The  Government 
ought  to  do  as  much  as  they  can  to  educate,  and  to  obtain  a 
proi)er  control  over  the  education  of  tiie  people." 
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Where  Mr  Formby  discovered  these  schools,  which  he  has  so 
vividly  describes  as  existing  before  the  introduction  of  the  Na- 
tional System,  we  know  not;  for  neither  in  the  "  Hedge  Schools/' 
sor  in  the  Kildare-Place  Schools  had  his  fancied  in- 
stitution any  place.  The  Bible  was  the  grand  feature  of  the 
latter,  and  The  Lives  of  the  Rappareea  of  the  former  plan. 

That  he,  and  those  whom  he  represents,  are  wrong,  is  proved 
by  the  opinions  of  those  amongst  his  co-religionists  who  can 
see  the  real  interests  of  the  Irish  Nation,  with  eves  undimmed 
by  the  clouds  and  mists  of  faction,  or  of  prejudice — and  who 
hold  that  in  the  combined  secular  education   of  the  people  is 
the  best  security  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  all  classes  of 
Christians.  Combined  secular  education  can  lead  to  rationalism, 
only  when  religion  is  excluded  from  the  entire  system  ;  but  in 
the  scheme  of  education  adopted  by  the  Irish  National  Board, 
it  is  a  part,  an  integral,  important  branch,  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly imparted  at  the  appointed  times.  When  Mr.  Formby  and 
his  friends  accuse  the  system  of  being  rationalistic,  they  attempt 
to  mislead  and  delude  the  people, — the  system  is  one  in  which 
Science  is  proved  to  be  the  handmaid  of  Religion :  one  in  which 
the  great  mysteries  of  Chemistry,  of  Astronomy,  and  of  Geolosy 
teach  the  pupils  to  receive  the  greater  mysteries  of  Revelation  in 
the  humble,  trusting,obedieut  spirit  of  Christians ;  of  Christians 
who,   in   tracing  the  wonders  of  creation,  of  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  disclose  the  sources,  can  estimate 
the  limit  of  human  knowledge  bv  the  boundless  extent,  by  the 
countless  number  of  its  secrets  which  are  unknown.  These  were 
the  points  to  which  Dr.  Doyle  referred,  when  he  stated  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  words  should 
never  be  forgotten,  for  he  added  patriotism  and  scholarship  to 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  wants,  and  was 
of  a  mind  deeply  sagacious,  unwarped  by  any  taint  of  ultra- 
montanism, — "  I  do  not  see  how  any  man,  wishing  well  to 
the  public  peace,  and  who  looks  to  Ireland  as  his  country, 
can  think  tnat  peace  can  ever  be  permanently  established,  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  ever  secured,  if  children  are 
separated  at  the  beginning  of  life  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.     /  do  not  know  any  measure  which  would  prepare 
the  way  for  a  better  feeling  in  Irelandy  than  uniting  children 
at  an  early  age,  and  bringing  them   up  in  the  same  school, 
leading  them  to  commune  with  one  another,  and  to  form  thoss 
little  intimacies  and  friendships  which  often  subsist  through 
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life.  Children  thu9  united  know  and  love  each  other  as  children 
brought  ftp  together  ahoayB  will,  and  to  separate  them  is^  I  think, 
to  destroy  some  of  the  finest  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  men  **^ 

Let  us  DOW  take  the  evidence^  on  this  point,  of  Bishop 
Denvir  :— 

*'  8643.  Chmrman,']  Do  you  see  any  indications  of  the  existence  of 
a  better  feeling  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  arising  from  the 
system  ? 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt  whatever  ; 
it  is  almost  an  instinct  of  human  nature,  that  where  boys  are  educa- 
ted together  in  the  same  school  from  their  infancy,  they  will  cherish 
more  or  less  affection  and  friendship  for  each  other  in  after-life* 

8644.  Lord  ilrcfroMan..]  Do  you  think  that  the  feelings  which 
subsist  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  now  in  Ireland 
are  more  kindly  than  they  used  to  be  ? 

Indeed  I  do.  Within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation,  I  think 
there  is  a  kindlier  feeling  pervading  the  community  generally 
than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

8645.  Viscount  Clancarty.']  Arising  from  united  education  ? 

I  certainly  cannot  avoid  ascribing  ereat  part  of  it  to  that  cause. 

8760.  ChairmanJ]  Do  you  think  that  the  opinions  you  entertain 
on  the  subject  of  national  education,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Murray  and  Dr.  Oroly  ? 

I  think  they  are  quite  coincident  with  them. 

We  now  give  the  evidence  of  Dean  Meyler  : — 

"  2136.  Earl  of  Detart,']  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  opi- 
nion whether  you  think  the  system  of  separate  grants  would  in 
general  be  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  ? 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it ;  it  is  very  likely  that  the  feelings 
of  many  might  be  in  favour  of  having  it ;  I  do  not  know. 

2137.  Do  you  thinks  or  do  you  believe,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  wish  to  remove  the  mistrust  which  they  feel  prevails  sometimes 
between  the  professors  of  different  creeds  in  Ireland,  would  think 
that  the  system  of  separate  firrants  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
or  to  increase  the  mistrust  which  so  prevails  ? 

I  will  not  venture  to  speak  for  others  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  union,  which  both  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  and  even 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  I  hope  some  day  or  other  may  be  brought 
about  between  the  Churches  ;  it  is  upon  that  principle  I  give  my 
opinion  ;  I  mean  that  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  Churches  arises  from  misconception,  and  from  overstrained 

*  Professor  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Commissioner  Macdonnell  stated,  to  the 
Committee  of  1854,  that  amongst  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
trained  in  the  Marlborough-st.  Schools  enduring  friendsliips  had  sprung 
up,  even  though  commenced  at  an  age,  between  18  and  23,  when  feelings 
and  prejudices  are  formed  and  strong.  A  trained  teacher  said  to  us  a 
few  days  ago — *•  The  Schools  are  invaluable  in  making  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  honor  and  respect  each  other,  for  what  each  is  really 
worth ;  and  if  the  pastors  of  each  would  attend  more  closely  to  religious 
teaching,  the  system  would  be  perfect.'* 
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ideas  and  prejudice,  taken  up  in  early  life,  which  make  the  two 
Churches  appear  so  much  more  hostile  in  their  respective  beliefs 
than  they  are  in  reality:  a  system  of  separate  grants  would  only 
tend  to  increase  that  evil. 

2138.  You  think  a  system  of  separation,  involving  the  absence  of 
all  mutual  sympathy  from  the  earliest  youth,  would  have  a  tendenofy 
to  confirm  the  mistrust  and  hostile  feelings  which  exist. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  fatal  to  the  country. 

2139.  Would  not  you  also  apprehend  that  some  few  Bomva  Ca< 
tholic  clergymen,  who  you  would  acknowledge  have  not  always  es- 
poused the  cause  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  might  sanction  in  some 
mstances  the  introduction  of  books  which  might  have  a  directly 
opposite  tendency  from  that  which  you  desire  ? 

Indeed  I  think  they  might. 

2140.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  who 
went  over  to  examine  into  the  subject  in  1825? 

I  never  have  read  it  attentively. 

2141.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  the  passage  which  I 
show  to  you  ? 

*  The  evils  with  which  separate  education  b  evidently  pregnant 
necessarily  fixed  our  attention  on  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  a  contrary  course.  A  system  of  united  education,  from  which 
suspicion  should  if  possible  be  banished,  and  the  causes  of  distrust 
and  jealousy  be  effectually  removed,  un^r  which  the  children  might 
imbibe  similar  ideas,  and  form  congenial  habits,  would  tend  rapidly 
to  diminish  instead  of  increase  the  distinctness  of  feeling  which  is 
now  but  too  prevalent.  We  were  led,  therefore,  anxiously  to  seek 
for  the  means  of  establishing  a  system  of  united  and  general  educa* 
tion.'     That  expresses  my  sentiments. 

2142.  You  entirely  agree  with  those  remarks? 
I  do. 

2143.  1  may  consider  that  you  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  united 
system  of  education,  as  against  the  system  of  separate  grants  ? 

I  am  always  taking  into  account  that  there  must  be  no  interference 
on  either  side. 

2144.  That  is  the  only  system  which  you  consider  conducive  to 
the  prevalence  of  peace  and  harmony  between  the  different  creeds 
in  Ireland. 

Yes,  it  is.  I  think  the  remark  which  was  made  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  when  this  subject  was  discussed  before  him,  was  exceedingly 
in  point — *  that  during  the  many  years  of  the  working  of  the  system, 
not  even  an  instance  of  corruption  of  faith  or  morals  has  been  al- 
leged.* For  my  own  part,  1  have  heard  of  no  detriment  to  our 
Church,  or  to  any  individuals  of  it,  from  the  system  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  Board  itself;  during  the  few  years  I 
have  been  there,  I  have  witnessed  with  g^eat  pleasure  the  extraordi- 
nary  harmony  which  has  invariably  prevailed.  Being,  I  hope,  not 
indifferent  to  my  own  creed,  1  have  met  with  nothing  which  was  not 
perfectly  congenial  to  my  feelings,  and  to  my  convictions.  I  thought 
}t  would  have  been  an  experiment  almost  impossible  to  be  carried 
outf  but  I  have  se^u  it  realised  for  many  years  most  admirably,  and 
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I  hope  nothing  will  be  done  to  prevent  its  future  success  ;  unfortu- 
nately, the  late  contest  which  arose  about  the  books  has  been  to 
some  extent  injurious,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  still 
carrying  out  the  system ;  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be 
conferred  upon  the  country.  When  the  system  was  candidly  and 
ftilly  explained  to  the  late  Pope  by  Archbishop  Murray,  who  ad- 
vocated it  with  all  that  energy  of  mind  which  he  always  displayed 
when  a  great  duty  came  be^re  him,  yielding  to  no  intimioation, 
bat  with  pity  disregarding  all  mean  attempts  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  advocacy  of  the  national  system  of  education,  the  pope,  although 
in  the  beginning  he  had  entertained  a  very  different  opinion,  at 
length  called  upon  the  Bishops  to  thank  the  Government  for  giving 
so  much  of  its  wealth  to  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  their 
country :  let  the  system,  he  said,  go  on,  but  be  cautious  against 
the  use  of  improper  books ;  objections  on  that  ground  having  been 
made  by  the  enemies  of  the  system.  I  believe  that  after  the  renewed 
experience  of  very  many  years  since  the  Pope's  decision,  not  one 
case  can  be  produced  by  any  violent  agitator  upon  the  one  side  or 
the  other  in  which  the  system  has  been  mjurlous  to  any  one  Catholic 
child. 

2234.  Is  not  it  an  unavoidable  circumstance  that  the  teachers 
must  be  either  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  ? 

I  think  that  the  difficulties  will  be  removed  with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  children  being  allowed  by  their  priests  to  be  taught  secular 
learning  at  schools  where  the  teacher  is  a  Protestant,  by  the  Board 
showing  that  there  is  no  disposition  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  faith  of  the  children.  I  think  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
Board,  upon  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Blackburne 
leaving  it,  and  the  books  being  expunged,  will  considerably  contri- 
bute to  allay  those  suspicions,  and  flradually  to  remove  them. 

2235.  Still  there  would  be  an  objection,  on  the  part  ot  persons 
of  an  opposite  creed,  to  sending  their  children  to  aity  school  which 
-was  not  conducted  under  persons  of  their  own  persuasion  ? 

I  should  not  have  any  oojection  myself  to  have  secular  learning 
taught  by  Protestants,  and  I  do  not  see  that  I  should  suspect  other 
clergymen  generally  of  having  such  an  objection. 

2236.  Earl  of  Harrowby,']  i  ou  would  not  be  afraid  cf  the  insen- 
sible effect  of  the  influence  of  the  teacher  generally  ? 

Not  in  secular  learning :  if  the  Protestant  were  the  cleverer  man 
I  should  prefer  his  instruction.  I  would  rather  have  astronomy, 
tauffht  by  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton  than  by  the  eminent  Catholic  professor 
in  the  National  Board  in  Dublin." 

We  now  give  the  evidence  of  Master  Murphy  : — 

"  8897.  Chairman,']  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  .practical  working 
of  the  national  system  in  Ireland  ? 

I  think  it  has  done  a  vast  deal  of  good ;  much  more  good  than 
could  have  been  anticipated  from  it. 

8898.  Lord  Beaumont]  It  has  had  great  difficulties  to  struggle 
with  ?    It  has. 
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8899.  Chairnum.'i  In  what  respect  do  yoa  think  it  has  shown  a 
failure  ? 

The  only  respect  in  which  it  appears  to  me  to  have  shown  a  failure 
is  this  ;  that  it  has  not,  I  am  sorrj  to  say,  secured  the  co -operation 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Churchy  to  the  extent  that  I 
would  wish  it  had  done. 

8900.  You  think  it  very  desirable  that  their  oo-operation  should 
be  obtained^  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any 
principle,  which  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland  consider  it 
necessary  to  maintain  ? 

I  should  most  anxiously  do  anything  in  my  power  to  effect  that 
most  desirable  object. 

8908.  You  have  referred  to  the  hedge-schools ;  does  your  memory 
extend  sufficiently  far  back  to  rememl^r  the  state  of  those  school^ 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ? 

1  can  only  speak  of  them  from  hearsay. 

8909.  To  what  conclusion  does  the  tradition  which  may  have 
satisfied  your  own  mind,  lead  yon  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  national  system  was  the  greatest  blessing 
which  could  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Irish  people. 

8910.  Among  the  traditions  you  must  be  familiar  with  on  this  sub* 
ject,  are  the  traditionsofyour  own  profession;  was  not  it  the  fact, 
that  the  teachers  of  those  hedge-schools,  which  were  antecedent  to 
the  improved  system  of  education  being  introduced  into  Ireland 
were,  of  all  classes,  the  classes  that  were  most  viewed  with  suspicion 
from  the  character  of  the  men,  both  socially,  politically,  and  morally  ? 

I  have  always  heard  so,  and  believe  it. 

8911.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,']  I  suppose  in  the  same  way  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  hedge-schools,  you  are 
aware  that  a  great  improvement  was  made,  both  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  teachers,  by  the  training-school  in  Dublin,  and  with 
respect  to  the  books  employed  in  the  general  education  of  the  poor 
by  the  labours  of  the  BLildare-place  Society  ? 

Assuredly. 

8912.  Lord  Ardrossan.']  Do  not  you  think,  practically,  that  though 
in  the  north,  perhaps  there  is  a  greater  mixture  of  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  non-vested  schools,  the  non-vested  schools  have  be- 
come denominatonal  schools  ? 

To  a  very  considerable  extent,  I  believe  they  have. 

8913.  Do  you  think  that  even  under  a  system  of  separate  gprants, 
they  could  become  much  more  disunited  than  they  are  at  present  ? 

They  could  not,  perhaps,  become  more  denominational  in  regard 
to  numbers  or  the  class  of  persons  who  attend  them,  but  I  am  satisfied 
they  would  become  more  denominational  and  violent  in  feeling  and 
in  nostility  to  the  schools  around  them." 

We  now  adduce  the  evidence  of  Sir  T.  N.  Bedington  : — 

«« 5253.  Earl  of  Detari,']  Supposing  tt  to  be  impossible,  by  any 
concession  which  you  would  think  it  reasonable  to  make,  to  conciliate 
the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  the  Board  of 
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National  Education,  do  yon  think  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  have  a  fair  crround  for  asking  for  a  separate  gprant  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  their  flocks  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  ? 

I  consider  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  matter  which  not 
only  regards  the  clergy,  but  the  laity  ;  1  should  be  opposed,  in  a 
mixed  country,  to  any  separate  system  of  education.  It  such  a  thinor 
were  proposed  to-morrow,  I  should  require  that  the  laity  should 
have  the  airection  of  that  grant,  as  well  as  the  clergy ;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  any  persuasion. 

5255.  Does  not  that  afford  them  a  very  good  ground  for  making 
an  appeal  to  Parliament  to  give  them  a  separate  grant  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  their  flocks,  in  conformity  with  the  religion 
which  they  esteem  the  true  one  ? 

That  may  be  a  ground  for  an  appeal,  but  when  I  have  to  decide 
how  that  appeal  should  be  met,  I  can  only  state  that  1  am  opposed, 
in  a  mixed  cotmtry,  to  the  system  of  separate  education,  which  would 
teach  a  child  that  he  belongs  to  one  religious  party,  and  is  opposed 
to  another  religious  party,  thereby  handmg  down  through  a  whole 
generation  feehngs  of  reliopous  antipathy  and  party  spirit,  which  are 
the  cause  of  so  much  miscnief.  And  of  all  the  countries  on  earth  in 
which  such  a  system  should  not  be  tried,  Ireland  is  the  country  into 
which  it  ought  last  to  be  admitted. 

525Q,  It  would  be  a  natural  feeling,  would  not  it,  on  ^e  part  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  to  look  upon  the  clergy  in  the 
light  of  directors  of  their  flocks  in  such  matters? 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  do  not  know 
how  far  members  of  the  Established  Church  would  be  willing  to 
concede  that  the  clergy  are  to  be  the  sole  directors  of  the  education 
of  their  flocks.  As  a  Catholic  layman,  I  should  not  hold  that 
doctrine,  as  regards  my  own  Church,  although  I  know  it  is  held  by 
many  Catholic  clergymen  and  members  of  my  own  persuasion. 

5258.  Such  a  grant  would  establish  a  separate  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  result  would  be,  as  you  think,  as  the  youths  grew  up 
in  life,  an  increase  of  alienation,  or  perhaps  exasperation,  of  feeling 
towards  each  other  ? 

I  even  go  so  far  as  this :  I  think  the  feeling  which  results  from 
children  being  educated  in  different  schools,  on  account  of  the  re- 
ligious differences  of  their  parents,  is  most  mischievous.  Looking  to 
the  permanence  of  the  impressions  received  in  childhood,  it  is  a 
great  evil  to  say  to  a  child,  you  go  to  that  school  because  yon  are 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  you  go  there  because  you  are  a  Protestant. 

5259.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  which  establishes  a  separation 
on  the  grounds  of  religion  at  a  given  hour  of  the  day,  sending  a 
portion  of  the  attendants  upon  the  school  away  from  the  religious 
instruction  which  others  remain  to  receive,  is  not  as  likely  to  pro- 
mote such  feelings  as  their  being  educated  in  different  schools  ? 

No ;  because  that  is  as  inevitable  as  your  Lordship  g^ing  to 
church  and  mv  going  to  chapel.  Tou  cannot  teach  all  religions 
from  one  book. 
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5311.  Lord  Bishop  of  Otsory.']  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been 
declared  at  Thurles,  and  embodied  in  tne  statutes,  that  the  system 
which  prevails  in  England,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  obtain  funds 
for  carrying  on  their  schools  from  the  State,  is  in  all  respects  to  be 
preferred  to  that  which  exists  in  Ireland  ? 

I  believe  something  of  that  kind  is  in  the  statutes  of  Thnrles. 

6312.  Do  you  assent  to  that? 

I  consider  that  the  system  could  not  be  established  in  Ireland  ;  I 
think  in  that  country  it  is  far  from  a  suitable  system. 

5313.  Do  you  know  that  the  Bishops  eo  on  to  say  that  this  is 
their  right,  as  well  as  that  of  their  co-religionists  in  England,  and 
that  they  claim  it  for  themselves  ? 

Yes,  that  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  in  the  statutes  of 
Thurles,  which  I  consider  not  to  have  been  dictated  by  any  prudent 
view  of  what  is  practicable  in  the  country.  I  do  not  conform  to 
the  opinions  of  the  synod  of  Thurles,  in  reference  to  the  Queen^s 
Colleges  or  the  national  system.  1  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
authority  of  my  Church  m  maters  of  doctrine  ;  but  with  reeard  to 
those  two  systems,  knowing  a  good  deal  about  them,  I  think  those 
regulations  were  framed  under  a  misapprehension. 

5314.  Viscount  Hutchinson.']  Though  they  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  supreme  authority  of  your  Church  ? 

Yes. 

5315.  Chairman.']  Do  those  statutes  contain  any  recommendations 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  have  not  been 
attempted  to  be  acted  on  ? 

At  the  close  or  the  paragraph  upon  the  national  system,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  order  that  tnis  matter  may  be  set  right,  the  four 
Archbishops  are  charged  to  communicate  to  the  ruling  authority 
the  views  of  the  Prelates.  I  was  in  office  for  18  months  and 
upwards,  and  never  heard  of  any  step  being  taken  in  conformity 
with  that  direction." 

In  addition  to  these  Roman  Catholic  opinions  we  next 
give  in  evidence  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Whately  : — 

**1431.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  throw  out  by  which  you 
think  that  the  scruples  of  Protestants  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  lto« 
man  Catholics  on  the  other,  could  be  met  ? 

I  certainly  think  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  separate  grants, 
which  is  what  a  very  large  portion  of  both  parties  are  calling  out 
for,  would  be  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous,  and  would  ulti- 
mately give  dissatisfaction  to  both  parties ;  and,  as  for  any  other 
modincation,  I  do  not  understand  di^stinctly  what  it  is  that  any  one 
would  wish  for  short  of  that ;  if  they  wish  for  a  system  strictly 
confined  to  secular  instruction  in  the  schools  during  school-hours, 
and  that  any  patron,  he  being  willing  to  receive  aU  the  children  who 
choose  to  apply  for  such  secular  instruction,  should  be  at  liberty  to 
give  religious  instruction  separately  out  of  school-hours  to  those 
children,  and  those  onlvy  who  choose  to  receive  it,  that  is  just  what 
any  patron  of  a  school  may  do,  now,  and  always  was  at  liberty  to  do  ; 
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but  if  it  be  desired  that  the  patron  of  each  school  is  to  enforce  upon 
all  the  children  attending  the  school  whatever  religious  instruction 
he  thinks  fit  to  give  either  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  that  amounts 
to  a  sjrstem  of  separate  grants,  which  I  conceive  is  fraught  with 
danger." 

**  1435.  Lord  Mcnteagle  of  Brandon.]  Do  not  you  consider  that 
if  a  concession  were  made  upon  the  one  side,  namelj,  separate 
grants  for  schools  more  or  less  of  a  Protestant  character,  it  would 
be  a  little  inconsistent  if  there  were  not  to  be  erants  also  made  for 
schools  that  were  more  or  less  exclusively  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
character  ? 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  and  I  believe  it  was  thought  difficult  by 
the  Legislature  22  years  ago,  to  carry  on  a  system  of  grants  to  Protes- 
tant schools  without  makmg  any  allowance  to  Schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  patronage.  But  I  think  it  would  be  doubly  difficult  now, 
after  the  principle  has  been  acknowledged  (be  it  right  or  wrong) 
that  the  mass  of  the  population,  to  whatever  religious  persuasion 
they  may  belong,  have  a  right  to  have  education  placed  within  the 
reach  of  their  children  in  the  principles  of  elementary  knowledge, 
without  any  violence  being  done  to  their  religious  scruples. 

1436.  What  effect,  in  your  Grace's  judgment,  would  be  produced 
upon  the  present  national  system,  founded  as  it  was,  according  to 
the  desire  of  its  framers,  upon  the  principle  of  being  a  system  ac- 
ceptable to  both  religious  denominations,  by  the  establishment  on 
its  flanks  of  Protestant  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools  on  the  other,  both  supported  by  the  State ;  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  common  system  which  stood  between 
them? 

I  think  that  the  patrons  of  the  existing  schools,  of  both  descrip- 
tions, would  be  eagerly  and  discontentedly  craving  for  being  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  new  schools. 

1437.  Then  would  it  not  be  a  system  that  would  either  lead  to 
animosity,  contest  and  discontent,  or  else  to  the  establishment  of 
two  separate  and  distinct  systems  of  education,  the  one  Protestant 
and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  ? 

I  think  it  would  lead  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other. 
There  would  at  first  be  a  great  deal  of  animosity,  heart-burning  and 
disturbance  ;  and  then  at  last  a  concession  would  be  made  avowedly 
to  animosity  and  angry  complaint^  which  would  just  be  considered 
as  the  kind  of  concession  which  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and 
myself  both  concur  in  thinking  the  very  last  that  should  be  made, 
the  yielding  of  an  important  principle  to  clamour." 

We  have  adduced  this  .very  important  evidence,  as  it  proves 
that  the  opinions  recorded  by  the  Commissioners  of  1812, 
and  the  sentiments  so  powerfully  expressed  by  Dr.  Doyle^ 
are  still  the  convictions  of  those  who  can  look  to  the  interests 
of  Ireland,  and  who  can  see  that  in  the  union  of  all  religions 
of  her  people  consists  the  best  security  for  her  prosperity. 

Mr.  Tormby  parades  opinions  given  in  the  year  1837,  upon 
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the  working  of  the  National  System,  before  the  Committee  of 
that  yearTbut  he  avoids  any  reference  to  the  various  Reports 
issued  since  by  the  National  Board  ;  he  republishes  his  book 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  1854;  he  does  not 
wait  for  its  evidence,  because  it  strikes  down,  and  he  must 
have  known  it  would  strike  down,  every  frail  proof  he  had  giv- 
en  of  the  dishke  of  the  Irish  Ecwnan  Catholics  to  the  system ; 
he  does  not  write,  "  I  have  misunderstood,  as  many  an  English 
observer  of  Ireland  before  me  has  misunderstood,  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  people,''  but  he  inserts  a  note  in  this  se- 
cond edition,  which  states  that  he  alone  is  accountable  for  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  pamphlet ;  but  Archbishop  Cullen 
introduced  him  to  the  schools.  The  Tablet  published  his  im- 
pressions— would  it  dare  to  do  so  if  the  "  Priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Birmingham''  had  not  been  backed  by  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  Cullen?  would  it  haveAirtfrfto  print  them  if  the  introduction 
had  not  been  considered  an  imprimatur  ? 

The  system,  say  the  Protestant  opponents,  is  unscriptural;  it  is 
''IUtionalistic,"8ay  the  Roman  Catholics :  can  they  not  teach  their 
religions  fully,  during  the  hours  of  separate  instruction?  Can 
they  not  give  this  instruction  as  often  as  they  please ;  and  is  a 
system  rationalistic  which  sanctions  this  course,  and  which,  by 
this  course,  enables  the  scholars  to  comprehend  the  etemtd 
wisdom,and  power,  and  the  ineffable  goodness  of  the  Almighty, 
as  proclaimed  in  ail  the  wondrous  wonders,  which  their  secular 
combined  studies  display  before  their  opening  minds.  Let  the 
children  of  each  faith  oe  made  firm  believers  in  its  truths,  by  their 
own  peculiar  pastors;  let  every  dogma  that  churchmen  ever 
deemed  of  importance  be  indoctrinated  at  the  hours  of  separate 
instruction, — but,  when  the  children  come  together  at  the  times 
of  combing  teaching,  then  let  us  adopt  the  principle  asserted 
by  Dean  Meyler,  when  he  said  that  the  best  secular  knowledge 
should  be  imparted,  without  reference  to  the  creed  of  the 
teacher, — "  I  would  rather  have  astronomy  taught  by  a  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  than  by  the  eminent  Catholic  professor  in  the  National 
Board  in  Dublin."  Let  the  pastor  teach  his  faith  to  his  flock, 
and  be  as  zealous  in  the  teaching,  as  the  lay  professor  is  active 
in  imparting  his  science;  and  then, if  the  bov  marvels  at  the  glo- 
ries  of  the  heaven8,with  all  their  wonders  of  the  dav  and  night ; 
if  he  feels  his  heart  elevated,and  his  mind  enlarged  by  the  power 
of  that  beauteous  thing,  the  fancy,  which  genius  clothes  in 
words,  to  witch  and  charm  the  world,  and  which  we  call  poetry 
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and  eloquence ;  or  if  he  pause  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
deep,  and  snbtilely  wrought  experiment  in  Chemistir,  or 
Mechanics,  he  will,  in  all  tijeee,  see  but  developments  of  that 
Omnipotent  Wisdom  of  which  they  are  the  ever-proclaiming 
evidences. 

We  have,  at  considerable  length,  but  not  at  a  length  beyond 
the  importance,  the  vital  importance,  of  the  subject,  endea- 
voured to  place, without  leaning  in  the  statement  to  any  side,  the 
opinions  held  by  the  various  parties  in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  National  Education;  and  we  have  done  so,  finding,  from  com- 
munications with  many  correspondents,  that  whilst  the  English 
people  were  ignorant  of  the  great  points  in  our  Educational 
system,  the  Irish  people  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  systems 
pursued  in  England,  an  ignorance  in  wliich  but  too  many  of 
those  examined  before  the  Committee  shared.  We  do  not 
venture  to  push  our  opinions  of  what  is  suitable  for  England 
upon  thepeople  of  England ;  but  we  must  protest  against  an 
English  Wesleyan  like  Mr,  Heald,  or  a  "  Priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Birmingham/^  like  Mr  Formby,  presuming  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  system  of  education  suited  to  the  Irish  Nation. 

But  whence  has  all  this  disputing  and  dissension  arisen  ? — 
from  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  combination  in  religious  in- 
struction amongst  the  pupils.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  a 
deplorable  error ;  and  the  whole  anxiety  which  at  present 
oppresses  every  man  who  longs  to  see  Lord  Stanley's  plan 
carried  out,  is  caused  by  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fact,  that  the 
fioman  Catholics  will  not  read  books  of  a  religioM  nature 
prohibited  by  their  church.  With  the  common  truths  of 
Christianity,  in  which  we  all  agree,  the  ordinary  reading  books 
of  the  Board  are  fully  imbued.  Mr.  Blackburne's  evidence 
upon  this  point  is  plain  : — 

"  979.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.]  Independently  of  the  *  Scrip- 
ture Extracts,'  with  respect  to  which  you  have  been  examined,  are 
there  not  most  valuable  and  extensire  extracts  from  Scripture  in  the 
ordinary  reading  books,  to  which  no  objection  at  all  has  ever  been 
made? 

Just  so ;  there  are. 

960.  In  that  respect  alone  (not  excluding  the  farther  consideration 
of  the  more  important  beneiits  derived  from  the  more  complete  study 
of  the  Scriptures),  do  you  not  conoeive,  comparing  the  state  of 
these  schools  with  that  of  the  antecedent  schools  which  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  that  great  practical  benefit  has  been  ef- 
iected,  justifying  the  principle  of  combined  religious  and  secular 
education  ? 
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I  think  those  are  iiiTalitable  books,  and  a  course  of  instmction  in 
them  roust  produce  salutary  consequences.** 

So  far  the  evidence  is  satisfactoiy,  bat  here^  we  oonteud, 
combined  religious  instmction  shoold  cease,  and  for  a  reason 
broadly  and  plainly,  and  as  we  take  it,  very  honestly  stated  by 
Dean  Meyler: — 

"2135.  Lord  Monica^  of  Brandon.]  Taking  the  Irish  peasant 
in  general,  has  he  much  time  and  opportunitv  for  reading  any  nooks  ? 
Ue  has  not ;  if  they  have  time  to  read  the  practiciu  explanation 
of  the  Sacraments,  &c.  &c.,  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do.  More- 
over, it  should  alwavs  be  remembered  that  the  Boman  Catholic  feels 
himself  in  an  entirely  different  position  from  the  individuals  of  all 
other  creeds  or  Churches,  for  the  Catholic  believes  that  the  meaning 
or  sense  of  the  Scripture  has  been,  as  well  as  the  Scripture  itself, 
deposited  with  the  Church,  and  that,  consequently,  he  has  no  need 
of  Scripture  investigations  like  the  individuals  of  other  Churches, 
who  are^  comparatively,  left  to  themselves.  The  Catholic  has  only 
to  hear  and  to  know  the  teaching  and  doctrines  of  his  Church,  and 
which  is  deposited  in  his  Catechisms,  and  communicated  through 
teaching  ;  still,  such  Roman  Catholics  as  desire  the  consolation  of 
reading  and  studying  the  very  words  themselves  of  Scripture  are 
not  prevented ;  they  are  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  ;  yet, 
after  all,  as  the  Catholic  beUeves  that  he  has  ^e  meaning  of  the 
Word  from  the  same  spirit  that  dictated  the  Word  itself,  he  is  un- 
justly reproached  when  he  does  not  read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  I  will 
add,  it  will  be  even  a  vain  attempt  to  make  what  is  called  Scripture 
readers  of  such  believers." 

On  this  evidence  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the 
experience  of  years  has  proved  its  foundation. 

But  what,  it  may  be  fairly  demanded  is  to  be  done  to  re- 
concile  all  parties.  On  one  side  is  the  Bishop  of  Ossory*s  plan, 
on  the  other  the  exclusive  Protestant,  and  on  another  the 
equally  exclusive  Boman  Catholic  party.  Our  suggestion, 
from  a  very  careful  reading  of  the  evidence  would  be,  that  the 
entire  body  of  rules  should  be  remodelled,  and  rendered  plain 
and  simple;  that  all  books  should  be  excluded  from  the  schools, 
during  the  hours  of  combined  instruction,  save  those  known  as 
the  ordinary  class  books ;  that  the  Chnatian  Evidences,  both 
editions  of  The  Scripture  Lessons,  and  the  Book  of  Sacred 
Poetry  should  not  be  read  save  during  separate  religious  in- 
struction; that  an  increased  corps  of  a/^  classes  of  Inspectors 
should  be  appointed ;  that  higher  salaries  should  be  paid  to 
the  Masters,  who  would  thus  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
public  who  trained  them ;  that  an  increased  number  of  Distzic^ 
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Model  Schools  should  be  erected^  and  the  entire  number  of 
schools  now  non-vested  should  be  changed  into  vested, — none 
but  vested  schools  to  be  for  the  future  recognized,  but  all 
patrons  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  schools,  on 
repaying  the  motiBj  advanced  for  building  by  the  Board,  should 
ihe  rules  of  the  Board  be  hereafter  changed,  and  the  patrons 
be  unwilling  to  continue  in  connexion  with  it,  after  these 
changes  should  be  made. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  was  not  more  fully  directed  to  an  examination  of 
the  internal  and  administrative  departments  of  the  Board  and  of 
its  oflBcers.  Not  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose  anything  is 
wrong  in  these  branches;  but,  the  space  of  23  years  is  more  than 
sufficiently  long  to  render  such  an  examination  as  we  suggest 
advisable  in  any  case  of  any  Board  ever  yet  formed. 

If  a  system  founded  on  these  fair  principles,  and  giving,  at 
ihe  same  time^  the  fullest  power  to  the  pastor  of  the  children 
of  any  religion  who  might  be  pupils  in  the  school  the  perfect 
right  of  securing  their  attendance  on  as  many  days  in  each 
week,  and  at  such  fixed  hours  as  he  might  think  proper 
to  appoint  for  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  his  flock,none 
could  complain,  provided  that  the  time  appointed  for  religious 
instruction  was  such  as  to  allow  the  children  not  less  than  four 
hours  each  day  for  combined  secular  instruction. 

We  have  no  crotchets  or  fancies  of  our  own  to  serve  in 
advancing  these  suggestions.  We  believe  our  plan  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties ;  it  is  founded  upon  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  would,  we  think, 
meet  the  wishes  of  all,  save  those  of  the  O^SuUivan  or  Formby 
party  of  impracticables. 

We  are  most  anxious  that  the  whole  number  of  schools  should 
be  vested,  and  the  patrons  rendered  secure  in  the  future  pos- 
session of  them.  On  this  point,  Bishop  Denvir,and  Mr.  Black- 
burne,  are  clearly  and  expressly  with  us.  Dr.  Denvir's  evidence 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  8726.  Earl  oi  Harrowby.']  What  is  the  ground  of  objection  that 
18  entertained  to  vesting  schools  in  the  Commissioners  ? 

The  objection  is  this :  suppose  that  a  Catholic  patron  builds  a 
school  with  money  collected  or  supplied  by  himself,  and  that  he  vests 
the  school  in  the  Commissioners.  In  times  past  many  changes  of 
governments  have  taken  place  in  Ireland ;  some  of  them  adverse  to 
national  education,  and  some  of  them  favourable  to  it.  If  the 
Catholic  patron,  above  supposed,  had  vested  his  school  in  the  Com- 
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missioners ;  tm^  if  a  goveriuneiii  ndverte  to  the  ]uresent  natianal 
system  abolished  it,  or  forced  a  system  of  religious  Lostruction  into 
tne  school  of  which  he  disapproved,  he  woula  be  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  children  from  the  school  on  which  he  expended  his  own 
money  or  that  collected  by  him  ;  then,  on  withdrawing  the  children 
from  this  achool,  where  was  ho  to  place  tkem  ?  The  Commissioners 
had  possession  of  the  school,  and  it  being  theirs  by  law,  they  would 
retain  it ;  so  that  the  Catholic  patron  would  be  obliged  to  take  the 
children  to  be  taught  into  the  chapel,  if  there  were  one,  or  to  have 
them  taught  under  a  hedge,  as  they  were  taught  in  old   times. 

8727.  The  objection  felt  is,  that  there  would  be»  under  the  system 
of  transfer  to  the  Cominissioners,  less  security  that  within  the  walls 
of  the  school  a  system  should  be  pursued  which  would  be  aocej^table 
to  the  feelings  and  consciences  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  original 
contributors  to  the  building  ? 

Certiunly. 

8728.  Does  any  objection  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
vested  schools  there  is  the  necessity  of  making  provision  that  the 
pastors  of  all  religious  persuasions  should  have  the  use  of  the  schools 
for  the  puroose  of  religious  instruction  ? 

In  vestea  schools  I  conceive  that  the  pastors  have  the  right  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  own  flocks,  apart  from 
the  others. 

8729.  Does  the  objection  arise  partly  from  the  circumstance  that 
in  vested  schools  access  for  such  purposes  would  be  secured  ? 

No,  that  was  not  the  ground  or  objeption. 

8730.  Lord  Beaumont,']  It  arose  entirely  from  the  fear  of  a  change 
of  the  system  ? 

A  fear  of  a  change  of  the  system,  and  of  losing  the  schools  at  some 
time  or  other." 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blackborne  : — 

'•  1051.  Lord  FingaUA  Are  you  aware  that  the  number  of  vested 
schools  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  non-vested 
schools  ? 

I  believe  so. 

1052.  Do  not  you  consider  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  there 
were  more  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  ? 

I  should  think  so.  They  have  more  control  over  them,  and  I 
think  there  is  more  securitv  for  their  Koqd  management. 

1053.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  disrelish  towards  the 
vesting  of  schools  is  caused  by  the  uncertainty  which  for  apme  years 
has  hung  over  the  system  of  national  education  ? 

I  think  so.  1  think  the  schism  with  respect  to  it  has  greatly 
prevented  the  increase  of  the  number  of  vested  schools." 

Having  placed  the  opinions  of  men  of  so  great  position  in 
their  respective  spheres  before  the  reader,  we  here  insert  a 
summary  of  vested  and  non-vested  schools  as  they  stood  for 
the  half-year  ending  March  31st,  1863 : — 
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We  here  close  our  case  for  the  continuance  of  the  National 
System  on  a  plan  such  as  honest  Irishmen  of  all  religions 
may  support.  We  regret  that  those  tables  of  united  vested 
schools  are  not  more  numerous,  but  that  in  many  places  the 
schools,  vested  or  nonvested,  must  be  exclusively  Boman 
Catholic  in  attendance  is  a  circumstance  arising  from  the  fact, 
that  in  these  places  there  are  no  Protestants  to  attend  them. 
But  the  whole  bearing  of  this  question  has  been  thus  ably 
and  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Cross  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  by  the  Committee  to  state,  as  a 
conclusion  to  my  examination,  that  I  have  frankly  admitted  in  the 
course  of  it,  that  the  national  system  of  education  as  a  united  system 
has  failed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  various  causes  of  that 
failure  I  have  stated  with  honesty  and  candour.  I  lament  that  such 
has  been  the  result.  I  cannot  forget,  however,  and  I  wish  the  Com- 
mittee to  remember  it,  that  the  great  and  primary  object,  as  I  con- 
ceive, of  the  national  system  of  education,  as  laid  down  in  the  letter 
of  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Stanley,  was  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland  of  all  religious  persuasions  upon  a  plan  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  which  would  preserve  mviolate, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  difficulties,  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience.  The  national  system  of  education,  I 
boldly  assert,  has  not  failed  in  effecting  that  noble  purpose  ;  it  has 
succeeded  triumphantly,  especially  when  your  Lordships  consider, 
that  it  has  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  20  years ;  that  it  has 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergy  of  various  religious  denomi  • 
nations  ;  and  that  the  most  extraordmary  amount  of  prejudice  and 
misconception  has  prevailed,  and  continues  to  exist,  with  regard  to 
its  objects  and  principles,  amongst  a  great  number  of  the  most  in. 
telligent  people  of  the  community.  There  is  one  remarkable  fact 
which  I  am  desirous  of  impressmg  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  ;  it  is  this,  that  no  case  of  actual  proselytism  has  been 
proved  during  that  long  period ;  that  no  religions  zealot,  no  matter 
to  what  Church  he  might  belong,  has  dared  to  violate,  or  could  do  so 
with  impunity,  the  impartial  and  tolerant  principle  of  the  national 
system,  which  respects  alike  and  protects  from  interference  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  possible 
that  changes  maj  be  devised  in  the  national  system  of  education,  by 
which  it  may  be  improved  in  its  administration,  and  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  all  parties.  The  Commissioners  may  not  (in  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Committee)  have  always  exercised  a  sound  judgment, 
or  been  sufficiently  firm  ;  and  that  their  officers  may  have  committed 
errors  in  carrying  out  parts  of  the  system  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust 
confided  to  them.  But  this  I  confidently  affirm,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  evinced  the  strongest  desire  to  administer  the  system  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  meet  the  conscientious  scruples  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  who  have  been,  and  still 
are,  unfortunately,  opposed  to  it.  I  stated  deliberately,  on  a  former 
day,  that  if  any  safe  or  just  arrangement  could  be  made  in  order  to 
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remove  those  objections,  without  abandoning  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciple  of  non-compulsion,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  object  to  ac- 
complish, and  the  result  would  be  a  happy  one  for  the  nation  at 
large  ;  but,  my  Lords,  any  change  which  touches  the  comprehensive 
basis  upon  which  the  national  system  rests  will  produce  disastrous 
results.  If  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  it  in  any  of  its  essential 
parts,  or  to  encroach  on  its  original  principles,  the  whole  edifice 
will  crumble  to  pieces.  If  any  party  in  the  State  succeed  in  sub- 
verting the  system,  they  will  destroy  a  noble  work,  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  labouring  to  build  up  and  complete  during  a 
period  of  23  years,  in  the  midst  of  greater  difficulties  than  any 
general  system  of  education  for  the  poor  ever  encountered  in  Ireland 
or  in  any  other  country.  I  trust,  my  Lords,  I  have  not  gone  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  I  ou^ht  to  have  confined  myself  as  an  humble 
witness,  by  expressing  my  individual  opinions  so  strongly  on  the 

freat  question  now  placed  in  your  hands — opinions  not  hastily  formed, 
ut  the  result  of  much  thought  and  great  experience." 

That  the  Protestant  Clergy  have  checked  this  movement, 
just  as  the  ultra  fioman  Catholic  party  would  check  it  now,  is 
admitted :  but  is  the  government  blameless  ?  Clergymen 
who  have  supported  the  National  System  have  been  nicknamed 
"  Whatelyites,'^  and  have  been  accused  of  sacrificing  their 
Protestantism  to,  and  compromising  their  faith  by,  joining  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  in  adopting  the  National 
System,  and  placing  their  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Board.  Yet  how  liave  thesejmen  been  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?  They  were  welcome,  doubtless,  at  the  Castle ;  they 
were  received  graciously  at  the  Levee ;  and  whilst  their  breth* 
ren  sneered  at  them,  whilst  perhaps  their  Bishop  frowned,  they 
knew  that  in  supporting  theNational  System,they  were  support- 
ing a  government  measure.  But  when  livings  were  to  be  disposed 
of;  when  patronage  was  to  be  dispensed,  all  was  for  those  who 
had  opposed,  and  had  bitterly  opposed,  the  establishment 
of  National  schools;  and  when  aColonial  Bishoprick  was  ever  in 
the  gift  of  the  Government,it  was  hawked  through  the  ministers 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  offered  to  those  who,  on  platform  and 
in  pulpit,  by  word  and  pen  had  been  the  bold,  never  ceasing, 
factious  denouncers  of  the  Irish  Board  of  National  Education. 
By  a  strange  infatuation.  Dr.  O^SuUivan  has  convinced  him- 
self that,  as  he  told  the  Committee,  "  some  of  the  clergy  have 
suffered,  what  would  not  improperly  be  called  raartrydom,  for 
their  fideUty  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  Education."  The 
Doctor's  statement,  coupled  with  the /acts,  proves  that  martyr- 
dom is  not  all  pain — and  shows  that  there  are  occasions  when 
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men  would  be  very  wiUiag  to  cry  with  Mawworm,  "  I  likes  to 
be  despised/'  The  Government  which,  tyrannicslly  and  cmelly, 
gives  livings  and  patronage  to  the  opposers  of  its  most 
important  measures  is  bat  carrying  out  the  old  governmental 
principle^  npon  which  statesmen  in  Ireland  have  so  frequently 
acted,  and  proves  that  it  is  *'  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed  ;** 
wiser  for  a  viceroy  to  adopt  the  principles  of  a  newly-establish^ 
chapman  who  gains  the  custom  of  fresh  buyers  by  dealing 
withthemon  more  advantageous  terms  than  with  tnose  who  stood 
by  him  in  the  days  when  support  was  salvation.  Thus  treated 
the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  of  separatists 
have  grown  firm  and  bold,  and  they  now  press  for  the  adoption 
of  a  system  which  will  make  men  hate  and  fear  each  other, 
until  distrust  will  become  so  unbounded  that  none  can  say 
what  religious  gathering  may  not  end  as  that  of  Newtown- 
Limavady;  what  outrage  by  drunken  mfElans  may  not 
produce  unchristian  scenes  like  those  witnessed  at  Trillick. 
Whether  the  future  of  Ireland  is  to  be  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
and  blessed  vnth  all  the  advantages  which  crown  the  efforts  of 
an  educated,  i^m^^  people,  or  whether  she  is  to  be  crushed  by 
such  ghastly  horrors  as  afflict  the  lands  where  civil  strife  and 
sectarian  rage  madden  men  to  crimes,  at  the  record  of  which 
the  historian  pauses  in  wonder  and  regret  that  amongst  the 
professing  followers  of  a  law  of  love,  and  in  the  assumed 
service  of  that  law.  Faith  seemed  dead  and  Charity  unknown, 
rests  in  the  wisdom  of  that  Parliament  which  will  assemble 
whilst  this  page  is  before  the  reader.  Most  ardently  do  we 
hope  that  the  National  System  vrill  be  established  on  a  sure  and 
firm  basis  of  combined  secular  and  separate  religions  education; 
and  one  which  will  secure  the  confidence  of  all  parties  worthy 
of  consideration  :  there  is  no  plainer,  or  better  expressed  truth 
in  this  important  Bepar^  witn  which  we  have  been  deaUng 
than  that  sentiment  which  Mr.  MKDreedy  proclaimed  when  he 
said — "  The  confidence  of  a  people  is  a  grand,  an  imperial 
object  to  attain  ;  a  thing  of  regal  worth,  cheap  at  almost  any 
cost,  except  the  cost  of  principle — the  sacrifice  of  the  just  and 
right ;  and  to  secure  which,  therefore,  we  should  not  higgle 
about  tlie  terms,  in  the  spirit  of  petty  traffickers,  as  to  the  more 
or  less  of  some  grains  or  scruples,  but  at  once  bid  liberally 
and  generously/' 

If  ever,  in  Ireland,  a  time  was  suited  for  this  experiment 
it  is  tlie  present.    The  agitators  who  in  older  days  dung  to 
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CyConnell  ih  his  overwhelming  career  have  passed  airay ;  the 
penkiy  tricksters,  the  political  blacklegs  who,  in  this  day, 
when  seekiiig  the  support  of  a  constituency  pledge  soul  and 
honor,  annihilating  all  that  makes  the  dignity  of  manhood,  to 
gain  the  votes  of  a  faction,  and  to  gratify  an  ignorant,  thought- 
less hood-winked  rabble,  and  then  sell  honor,  and  barter  truth, 
forgetting  all  pledges,  to  gratify  themselves,  have  disgusted 
even  such  constituencies  as  returned  them.  With  all  the 
evidences  of  usefulness  before  us,  as  furnished  by  the  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  ;  with  the  absence  of  outward  disturbing 
elements,  with  every  opportunity  within  our  power  of  adoption, 
with  ail  these  circumstances  favorable  to  the  full  developemeut 
of  the  National  System  of  Education  we  repeat  Mr.  M'Creedy's 
opinion — "The  confidence  of  a  people  is  a  grand  and  im- 
perial object  to  attain ;  a  thing  of  regal  worth,  cheap  at  almost 
any  cost,  except  the  cost  of  principle — the  sacrifice  of  the 
just  and  right ;  and  to  secure  which,  therefore,  we  should 
not  higgle  about  the  terms,  in  the  spirit  of  petty  traffickers,  as 
to  the  more  or  less  of  some  grains  or  scruples,  but  at  once 
bid  liberally  and  generously. 

If  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  M'Creedy  be  adopted 
by  those  high  in  official  ix)sition  at  the  Board ;  if  they  dare 
to  do  those  things  proved  necessary  before  the  Committee, 
how  noble  a  future  would  these  schools  open  for  Ireland  I 
faction  baffled  and  bigotry  crushed ;  ignorance  dispelled  and 
learning  advancing ;  no  rivalry  save  that  mental  emulation 
which  is  to  the  intellect  as  the  exercise  of  the  gymnasium  to 
the  body,  strengthening  and  salutary  ;  the  youth  of  every 
creed  growing  in  friendship,  because  in  the  fellowship,  of 
those  of  other  faiths,  whilst  the  pastor  of  each  would  have 
full,  free,  and  certain  means  of  instructing  his  flock  in  rehgious 
duty;  and  the  youth  of  each  faith,  by  measuring  mind  with  mind 
amongst  their  coevals  in  the  hours  of  secular  instruction, 
would  discover  that  widely  as  Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  may  differ  in  religious  convic- 
tions, yet  that  in  genius  and  in  intellect  all  are  equal,  save  when 
God  makes  some  richer  in  those  gifts  than  others  whom  he 
less  favors. 

And  this  association  would  not  destroy  the  emuhtion  by 
which  the  irksomeness  of  study  is  made  supportable  to  the 
young  scholar.  These  schools  would  open  to  all  religious  an 
arena  most  noble  and  worthy  of  the  Nation;  an  arena  where 
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wisdom  would  preside ;  an  arena  the  prize  of  which  would 
be  more  glorious  than  the  laurel  of  the  warrior,  higher  than 
that  wreatli  with  which  the  grateful  city  honors  its  benefactor ; 
but  above  all  these,  and  grander  and  holier  is  the  prize  of 
him  who  is  victor  in  this  arena — the  conquered  city  may  be 
leaguered  and  may  fall  before  the  power  of  the  enemy — and 
the  victor  of  to-day  may  become  the  vanquished  of  to-morrow ; 
the  edifices  which  the  civic  favorite  raised  may  sink  before 
the  tempest  or  the  fire,  column  and  effigy  may  decay,  fortress 
and  citadel  may  fall,  and  all  that  we  fondly  called  eternal  may 
crumble  beneath  the  crushing  weight  of  Time's  unswerving 
pace,  but  against  the  prize  of  this  arena,  not  time,  not  war^ 
not  all  the  mightiest  power  of  most  potent  monarch  can 
prevail,  blessed  and  blessing  it  is  above  them  all,  and  shines 
in  glory  and  in  radiance  on  all,  for  the  prize  is  that  hope  of 
the  scholar,  that  dream  of  the  sage,  that  luring  witchery 
which  wins  the  mind,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  men  turn  old 
while  life  is  young — the  prize  is  Knowledge.  Knowledge 
such  as  the  Christian  may  possess ;  knowledge  rendering  the 
youth  of  Ireland  fitted  for  something  nobler  than  to  be  the 
puppets  of  fools  and  knaves ;  knowledge  which  will  rouse  the 
future  men  of  Ireland  from  that  apathy,  or  from  that  mis- 
employed zeal  which  have  been  the  curses  of  past  generations, 
— to  afford  this  knowledge  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  to  watch 
carefully  its  working  and  its  extension  is  the  duty  of  any 
Corporation  calling  itself  "  Commissioners  of  Nation^ 
Education  in  Ireland.'' 

These  schools  can  only  be  successful  in  the  future,  through 
the  full  and  honest  support  of  the  Legislature.  If  they  are 
not  proved  to  be  the  only  institutions  of  an  educational  nature 
aided  by  Government,  the  Government  will  be  but  deceivers  of 
the  country,  and  will  enact,  in  a  lesser,  but  more  mischievous 
degree,  the  principle  of  patronage  to  the  opposers  of  the  sys- 
tem so  frequently  adopted,  and  to  which  we  have  already  refer- 
red. If  the  separate  schools  be  admitted  into  a  participation  of 
the  grant,  twenty-two  years  of  active  and  earnest  working  of  the 
National  system  will  be  rendered  nugatory.  But  we  do  most  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  country  shall  not  be  afflicted  by  the  horrible 
results  of  this  separate  system.  Remembering  what  the  state  of 
National  and  popular  education  was,  and  recalling  what  it  is,  we 
may  appeal  to  our  rulers,  in  the  noble  words  of  Milton, — *'  What 
should  ye  do  then,  should  ye  suppress  all  this  flowery  crop  of 
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knowledge  and  new  light  sprung  np  and  vet  springing  daily 
in  this  city  ?  Should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  twenty  engrossers 
over  it,  to  bring  a  famine  upon  our  minds  again,  when  we 
shall  know  nothing  bat  what  is  measured  to  us  by  their  bushel  ? 
Believe  it,  lords  and  commons  I  they  who  counsel  ye  to  such 
a  suppressing  do  as  good  as  bid  ye  suppress  yourselves.  Ye 
cannot  make  us  now  less  capable,  less  Knowing,  less  eagerly 
pursuing  the  truth,  unless  ye  first  make  yourselves,  that  made 
us  so,  less  the  founders  of  our  true  liberty.  We  can  grow  igno- 
rant again,  brutish,  formal,  and  slavish,  as  ye  found  us ;  but 
you  then  must  first  become  that  which  ye  cannot  be,  oppres- 
sive, arbitrary  and  tyrannous,  as  they  were  from  whom  ye 
have  freed  us/' 


In  our  next  number  we  shall  present,  in  the  second  paper  of 
this  series,  a  full  history  of  those  important  institutions.  The 
factory  {Schools,  gathered  from  books,  and  from  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  Establishments. 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  documents  are  extracted  from  the  Repot  ts  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Irelandyfrom  the  year  1834 
to  1845,  Vol.  I.  We  reprint  them  here,  as  they  are  the  most  important 
of  those  referred  to  in  the  coarse  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee.     The  chief  paper  is  Lord  Stanley's  letter. 

LETTER   OE  THE  EIGHT   HON.   E,  G,  STANLEY, 

Chief  Secretarif  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

Irish  Office,  London,  October,  1881. 

Mt  Lobd— -His  Majesty's  Government  having  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  empowering  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  constitute  a  Board 
for  the  superintendence  of  a  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland^ 
and  Parliament  having  so  far  sanctioned  the  arrangement,  as  to 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money  in  the  present  year,  as  an  experiment  of 
the  prohahle  success  of  the  proposed  system,  1  am  directed  by  his 
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Excellency  to  acquaint  your  Grace,  that  it  is  his  intention^  with 
your  consent,  to  constitute  you  the  President  of  the  New  Board. 
And  I  have  it  further  in  command  to  lay  before  your  Grace  the 
motives  of  the  Government  in  constituting  this  Board,  the  powers 
which  it  is  intended  to  confer  upon  it,  and  the  objects  which  it  ia 
expected  that  it  will  bear  in  view,  and  carry  into  effect. 

The  Commissioners,  in  1812,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  this  description,  to  superintend  a  system  of  Education, 
from  which  should  be  b&nished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselyti&m, 
and  which,  admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  should 
not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any.  The  Government  of 
the  day  imagined  that  tney  had  found  a  superintending  body,  acting 
upon  a  system  such  as  was  recommended,  and  intrusted  the  distri- 
bution of  the  National  Grants  to  the  care  of  the  Kil dare-street 
Society.  His  Majesty's  present  Government  are  of  opinion,  that 
no  private  Society,  deriving  a  part,  however  small,  of  their  aa. 
nual  income  from  private  sources,  and  only  made  the  channel  of  the 
munificence  of  the  Legislature,  without  being  subject  to  anv  direct 
responsibility,  could  adequately  and  satisfactorily  accompush  the 
end  pi^posed ;  and  while  they  do  full  justice  to  the  liberal  views 
with  which  that  Society  was  originally  instituted,  as  well  as  to  the 
fairness  with  which  they  have,  m  most  instances,  endeavoured  to 
carry  their  views  into  effect,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  that  Society  was  calculated  to  defeat  its 
avowed  objects,  as  experience  has  subsequently  proved  that  it  has. 
The  determination  to  enforce  in  idl  t^eir  Schools  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  was  undoubtedly  taken 
with  the  purest  motives  ;  with  the  wish  at  once  to  connect  religious 
with  moral  and  literarv  education,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  wounding  the  peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect,  by  catechetical 
instruction,  or  comments  which  might  tend  to  subjects  of  polemical 
controversy.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (to  which  in  any  system  intended 
for  general  diffusion  throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  pupils 
must  necessarily  belong)  were  totally  at  variance  with  this  principle ; 
and  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment, by  children,  must  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  Church,  which 
denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided  private  interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  in  articles  of  religious  belief. 

Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the  Society  prospered  and 
extended  its  operations  under  the  fostering  cafe  of  the  Legislature, 
this  vital  defect  began  to  be  noticed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
began  to  exert  themselves  with  energy  and  success,  against  a  system 
to  which  they  were  in  principle  op{>*sed,  and  which  they  feared  might 
lead  in  its  results  to  proselytism,  even  although  no  such  object  were 
contemplated  bv  its  promoters.  When  this  opposition  arose,  founded 
on  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifbst  that  the  system  could  not 
become  one  of  National  Education. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  1894-^*25,  sensible  of  the 
defects  of  the  system^  and  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
the  objection  taken,  recommended  the  appoibtment  of  two  Teachers 
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in  •T^ry  school.  One  ProletUnt,  «nd  the  other  Ronwo  Catholic, 
to  superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children  : 
and  the^  hoped  to  have  heen  able  to  agree  upon  a  selection  from 
the  Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  generallT  acquiesced  in  by 
both  persuasions.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes  were 
impracticable ;  and  in  1828,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  were  r^erred  the  various  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  recommended  a  system  to  be  adopted  which  should  afibrd, 
if  possible^  a  combined  literary,  and  a  separate  religious  education, 
and  should  be  <^apablt  of  b«ng  so  far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the 
rel^ous  persuasions  which  divide  Ireland,  as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a 
system  of  National  Education  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  community* 

For  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  much  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Board  {  and  upon  the 
security  thereby  a£fbrded  to  the  oountry,  that  while  the  interests  of 
religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  oare  should  b» 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of 
Christian  pupils. 

To  attain  the  first  oliject,  it  i4>pear8  essential  that  a  portion  of 
the  Board  should  be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal  character, 
and  of  exalted  station  in  the  Church  ;  for  the  latter,  that  it  should 
consist  in  part  of  persons  proi^Sssing  different  religious  ofHnions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  that  the  Board  should 
exercise  a  complete  control  over  the  various  schools  which  mav  be 
erected  under  its  auspices,  or  which,  having  been  already  established, 
may  hereafter  place  uiemselves  under  its  management,  and  submit  to 
its  regulations.  Subject  to  these,  applications  for  aid  will  be  ad. 
missible  from  Christians  of  all  denominations  {  bat  As  one  of  the 
main  objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one  system  children  of  different 
creeds,  and  as  much  must  depend  lupon  the  oo4><»»eration  of  the  resident 
Clergy,   the  Board  will  probably  look   with  peculiar  favor  upon 


applications  proceeding  either  from, 
ist.  The  Frotestant  ai 


t  and  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  Parish  or, 

2nd  One  of  the  Clei^men,  and  a  certain  number  of  Parishioners, 
professing  the  opposite  creed ;  or^ 

did.  Parishioners  of  both  denominations. 

Where  the  application  proceeds  exclusively  from  Protestants,  or 
exclusively  from  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  Board 
to  make  inquirv  as  to  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  absence  of 
anv  names  of  tne  persuasion  which  does  not  appear. 

The  Board  will  note  all  applications  for  aid,  whether  granted  or 
refused,  with  the  grounds  of  the  decision,  and  annually  submit  to 
Parliament  a  Report  of  their  proceedings. 

They  will  invariably  require,  as  a  condition  not  to  be  departed 
from,  that  local  funds  shall  be  raised,  upon  which  any  aid  from  the 
public  will  be  dependent. 

They  will  refuse  all  applications  in  which  the  following  objects 
are  not  locally  provided  for  :— 

1st.  A  fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  sohool-house 
and  furniture. 

2nd.  A  permanent  salary  for  the  Master,  not  less  than      pounds. 
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drd.  A  stun  sufficient  to  purchase  books  and  school  requisites  at 
half-price,  and  books  of  separate  religions  instruction  at  prime 
cost. 
4th.  Where  aid  is  required  from  the  Commissioners  for  building 
a  school-house,  it  is  required   that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
estimated  expense  be  subscribed,  a  site  for  building,  to  be  9p^ 
proved  of  by  the   Commissioners,  be  granted  to  them,  and  the 
school  house,  when  finished,  to  be  vested  in  them. 
They  will  require  that  the  Schools  be  kept  open  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and  literary  education  only  ;  and 
that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be   set  apart  for 
giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the  children,  as  may 
be  approved  of  by  the  Clergy  of  their  respective  persuasions. 

They  will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  Clergy  to  give  reli^ous 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions,  either 
before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week. 

They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  literary,  or  separate 
religious  instruction  ;  none  to  be  employed  in  the  first,  except  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter,  but  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  the  persuasion  of  those  for 
whom  thev  are  intended. 

They  will  require  that  a  Register  shall  be  kept  in  the  Schools, 
in  which  shall  be  entered  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  each 
child  on  Divine  worship  on  Sundays. 

They  will,  at  various  times,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  their 
Inspectors,  visit  and  examine  into  the  state  of  each  School,  and  re« 
port  their  observations  to  the  Board. 

They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  aid,  the 
appointment  of  their  own  Teacher,  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions and  regulations  : 

1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  suspended  or  removed 
altogether,  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners;  who  shall, 
however,  record  their  reasons. 
2nd.  He   shall    have  received  previous  instruction  in  a   Model 

School,  to  be  established  in  Dublin, 
N.B.— It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation  should  apply  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools  already 
established,   who   may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners, 
nor  of  such  as  the  Board  may  think  fit  to  appoint,  before  the 
proposed  Model  School  may  come  into  full  operation. 
3rd.  He  shall  have  received  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  of 
general  fitness  for  the  situation,  from  the  Board,  or  the  persons 
employed  by  them  to  conduct  the  Model  School 
The  Board  will  be  intrusted  with  the  absolute  control  over  the 
funds  which  may  be  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  which  they  shall 
apply  to  the  following  purposes  : — 

1st.  Granting  aid  for  the  erection  of  Schools,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions hereinbefore  specified. 
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2nd.  Pajinfif  Inspectors  for  rtsiting  and  reporting  apon  schools. 
8rd.  Qratmtips  to  Teachers  of  schools  condacted  under  the  Rules 

laid  down,  not  exceding  pounds  each. 

4th.  Estahlishine  and  maintaining  a  Model   School    in  Dublin, 

and  training  Teachers  for  country  schools. 
5th.   Editing  and  printing  such  books  of  moral  and  literary  edu- 
cation  as   may   be  approved  of  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and 
supplying  Ihem  and  school  neces&aries,  at  not  lower  than  half- 
price. 
I  have  thus  stated  the  objects  which  His  Mi^esty's  Government 
have  in  view,  and  the  principal  regulations  by  which  they  think  those 
objects  may  be  most  efTectually  promoted  ;  and  1  am  directed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  express  His  Excellency's  earnest  wish  that 
the  one  and  the  other  may  be  found  such  as  to  procure  for  the 
Board  the  sanction  of  your  Qrace's  name,  and  the  benefit  of  your 
Grace's  attendance. 

A  full  power  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  Board  to  make  such 
regulations  upon  matters  of  detail,  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
these  Instructions,  as  they  m^  judge  best  qualified  to  carry  into 
effect  the  intentions  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Legislature. 
Parliament  has  already  placed  at  his  Excellency's  disposal  a  sum 
which  may  be  available  even  in  the  course  ot  the  present  year ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Board  can  be  formed,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  that 
no  time  should  be  lost,  with  a  view  to  the  estimates  of  the  ensuing 
year,  in  enabling  such  schools,  already  established,  as  are  willing  to 
subscribe  to  the  conditions  imposed,  to  put  in  their  claims  for  pro- 
tection and  assistance ;  and  in  receiving  applications  from  parties 
desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  munificence  of  the  Legislature, 
in  founding  new  schools  under  your  regulations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  Servant, 

E.  G.  Stanlbt. 
To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
&c.  &c. 


The  foUotoing  DocumenU  esplanatory  of  some  of  the  foregoing 
Conditions^  which  have  been  misunderstood,  having  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners  as  containing  their  views 
of  them,  has  received  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  His 
ifafesty's  Government 

As  some  parts  of  the  plan  of  Education  committed  to  the  Com- 
missioners, to  be  by  them  carried  into  effect,  have,  as  it  appears, 
been  misunderstood,  the  Commissioners  beg  to  submit  to  Govern- 
ment, the  sense  in  which  they  have  understood  and  acted  upon,  the 
instructions  given  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  the  Government  may  confirm  them  in  their  mode  of  procedure 
where  they  are  right,  and  correct  them  where  they  are  wrong. 

I.  In  giving  a  control  to  individual  members  of  the  Board,  over 
Books  to  be  used  in  the  particular  religious  instruction  of  different 
denominations  of  pupils,   the  Board  do  not  understand  that  it  was 
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the  intention  of  Hb  Migesty's  Ch>Temment  dither  to  olujn  for 
themselves,  or  to  rest  in  the  OommissionerSt  anj  ^ntrol  over  the 
use  of  the  Sacred  Soriptares^or  over  the  standard)  of  theEstahlished 
Chnrohes  of  Ireland— or  of  Scotland— or  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church;  but  only  over  books  composed  by  private  authors ;  and  that 
the  control  over  these  is  required  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  introduction  of  boobs  of  injtirious  tendency. 

II.  The  Board  do  not  understand  that  it  la  imperatiye  upon  them 
to  edit  all  Books  used  in  the  schools  receiving  grants  from  them  ; 
hut  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  sanction  such  Books  as  mi^  previously 
be  im  use  in  schools,  in  behalf  of  which  applicationfl  are  made ;.  or 
such  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  local  patrons  and  cenductort  of 
schools,  provided  that  they  find  nothing  ol^tionable  in  them. 
Under  this  view  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  they  require  a  Ust  of 
the  Books  used  in  the  schools  which  they  are  request^  to  aid,  and 
have  already  frequently  sanctioned  the  school-books  issued  by  the 
Kildare-plaoe  Society — and  also,  after  certain  alterations,  the  School 
books  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society.  The  Board  wish  to 
remark,  that  they  have  never  conceived  it  would  be  expedient  to 
render  the  use  of  any  particular  book  or  books  imperative* 

III.  The  Board  understand  that  the  control  over  teaches  of 
sehools  is  vested  primarily  in  their  Local  Patrona  and  Conductors ; 
and  that  the  power  required  by  the  Government  to  be  conceded  to 
tbe  Board,  of  fining  and  dismissina  TeadMrjv  is  to  be  exercised  only 
in  ease  of  sueh  Locu  Patrons  and  uondnotors,  ^fter  receiving  grants^ 
seeking  to  protect  Teachers  in  violatinr  the  rules  of  the  Board ; 
or  retaining  Teachers  found,  on  trial,  to  be  incompetent. 

IT.  The  Board  understand  that  they  are  to  require  a  permanent 
submission  to  its  regulations,  only  in  those  caees  in  which  grants 
have  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  schooUhouses,  to  be  vested 
in  trustees,  according  to  the  directions  of  Government ;  and  that  in 
schools  receiving  occasional  or  annual  grants,  such  as  salaries  for 
the  Teachers*  &c.,  they  are  to  require  submission  to  their  regulations 
only  during  the  period  for  which  grants  are  made. 

V .  By  encouraging  the  Pastors  of  different  denominations  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks,  out  of 
school  hours,  the  Board  understand,  merely  affording  to  sudi 
Pastors  facility  of  access  to  the  pupils  at  the  times  specified,  and 
not  employing  or  remunerating  them*  And  they  understand  that 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  ohildren  are  to  determiBe  to  what 
denomination  they  respectively  belong—the  Boards  tajqng  uq  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter. 

y  I.  The  Board  understand  that  the  times  for  religious  instruction 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  Local  Patrons  and  Conductors  of  Schools  ; 
the  power  vested  in  the  Board  on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see 
that,  at  least,  one  week-day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose ; 
they  also  understand,  that  the  religious  instruction  g^ven  may,  or 
may  not,  be  in  the  school-room  ;  the  choice  of  the  place  being  lefi  to 
the  Pastors  of  the  children,  but  that  liberty  is  to  be  secured  to  them 
to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  floclts  in  the  school-room, 
if  they  see  fit. 
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Til.  The  Board  underttand  that  tbey  are  not,  in  ordioarj  cases, 
to  ezeroifle  oontrol  over  tbe  usf  of  Ihe  schoot-rooms  on  Sundays, 
l^t  control  being  lefl  to  the  Loc^  OonduotorA  of  Ike  eebool ;  but 
that  if  any  use  be  made  of  them,  tending  to  contention  and  welU 
founded  compliunts  between  adverse  parties,  it  is  competent  for  the 
Board  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil. 

The  Board  bee  leave  to  add,  that  they  do  not  regard  these 
observations  as  altering  or  modifying,  in  any  degree,  the  original 
instructions  communicated  to  them  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Letter, 
of  October,  1831 ;  they  offer  them  as  containing  views  which  they 
have  always  entertained  of  their  instructions,  and  upon  which  they 
have  uniformly  acted  since  the  oommencement  of  their  labours. 
By   desire  of  the  Oommissioners, 

Thomas  F.  Kellt,  Secretary, 


Pout  Propositions  submitted  hy  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  Commissioners' 

RSBOLTED  : — 

Istly.  That  the  Ministers  and  people  of  this  church,  witkotU  the 
necessary  concurrence  of  the  mimttert  or  members  of  anx^  other  church, 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  applying  to  the  Board  of  {Education  for  aid 
to  schools,  by  a  sttatemtenl  of  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  the 
schools*  accompanied  with  an  engageiBent  to  adhere  to  them ;  but 
in  this  proposition  recognising  the  right  of  the  Board  to  consider 
the  reguuktions,  and  to  decide  accordingly. 

2ndfy.  That  it  shall  be  the  right  of  all  parents  to  require  of 
patrons  and  managers  of  schools,  to  set  apart  fbr  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  a  convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated 
school  hours,  and  to  direct  the  master,  or  some  other  whom  the 
parents  mar?  appoint  and  provide,  to  superintend  the  reading. 

3rdly.  T^at  all  children  whose  parents  and  ^^rdiaos  shall  so 
direqt»  ^haU  4;^  read  the  Holy  S«pripture^  durmg  the  period  ap* 
pointed*  but  that  no  compulaioin  whatever  b^  employed  to  induce 
othera  to  read,  or  remain  during  the  reading. 

4thly.  That  every  «se  of  schoolrooms  be  vested  in  the  Local 
Patrons  or  Gommittees,  sidbjeet  in  case  of  abuse  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  Board. 

■11        I  I  ■       '  '    T 

Extract  €f  ihe  Board's  Minute  thereon,  dated  August  26,  1833. 

The  Commissioners  having  considered  the  propQsitions  of  the 

Synod  of  Ulster  thus  submitlied  to  tbpm,  are  of  opinion  that  these 

propositions  do  not  contain  anytlung  inconsistent  with  the  principles 

of  the  system  ef  Edncatioa*  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  His 

"  I    '       I  I  .■  II.  I  ■  -  -  1  lilt 

•  The  following  letter  addressed  to  a  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
will  further  explain  the  previous  views  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  sub- 
stance of  these  propositions  : — 

Education  Office,  July  25,1833. 
Sib, 

I  had  the  boner  of  submitting  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  your 
letter  of  the  16th  instant,  in  which  you  desire  to  know  whether  aid  can 
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Exoellencj  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  approved  thereof,  thej  will 
receive  applications  from  the  patrons  of  schools  in  conformitj 
thereto,  and  grant  aid,  upon  having  sach  queries  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary  to  put,  satisfactorily  answered.* 

T.  F.  Kelly,  Secretary. 

be  extended  by  them  towards  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school,  the 
business  of  which  you  state  to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner, 
namely,  that  it  opens  at  ten  a'clock  and  closes  at  three ;  that  the  attention 
of  the  pupils,  until  two  each  day,  is  confined  to  the  usual  literary  edu- 
cation ;  that  the  hooka  used  by  the  children  are  those  formerly  supplied 
by  the  Kildare-pUce  Society ;  that  the  last  hour  is  employed  in  reading 
and  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  such  pupils  as  are  advanced 
to  an  Old  and  New  Testament  class,  if  permitted  by  their  parents  to 
join  in  such  an  exercise  ;  that  those  who  are  not  so  advanced,  or  who 
are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  may  either 
pursue  the  usual  routine  of  business  of  the  school,  or  retire  if  they  please, 
and  that  Saturday  is  employed  in  directing  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  not  entered  a  Scripture  class,  to  what  they  may  have  been  doing 
during  the  week,  and  in  catechising  those  who  have,  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Commissioners  having  considered  your  letter, 
desire  me  to  state  that  the  regulations  of  the  Temple  Meeting  school 
appear  to  them  to  agree  in  principle  with  those  by  which  they  are 
governed.  The  rule  that  Uie  hour  from  two  till  three  of  each  day, 
except  Saturday,  should  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  quite  compatible  with  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners,  provided  that  such  children  o»ly  as  are  directed  by  their 
parents  to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  that 
all  others  do  then  retire  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  exercises  on  Saturday, 
it  also  is  compatible  with  their  rules,  provided  that  those  children  only 
shall  attend  upon  that  day  whose  parents  direct  that  they  shall  join  in 
reading  or  receiving  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  so  that  an 
opportunity  be  thus  afforded  for  all  others  to  receive  such  religious 
instruction,  at  that  time,  as  their  parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  for 
them.  As  you  mention  that  you  occasionally  visit  the  school,  to  mark 
the  progress  and  administer  such  instruction  as  the  circumstance  and 
capacity  of  the  children  may  require,  the  Commissioners  desire  me 
to  observe*  that  it  is  (^  the  essence  of  their  rules  that  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  only  at  the  time  specifically  appointed  for  that 
purpose;  and  that  children  whose  parents  do  not  cUrect  them  to  be 
present  at  it,  should  previously  retire.  The  Commissioners  having  thus 
explained  their  views,  and  anticipating  that  you  will  conform  to  them, 
direct  me  to  signify  their  readiness  to  make  a  grant  towards  the  support 
of  the  Temple  Meeting.house  school  on  your  returning  the  paper  which 
I  herewith  transmit,  properly  filled  and  signed. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Thomas  F.  Kbllt,  Secretary, 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  Second  Beport,  will  be  found  the  regulations 
and  directions  to  be  attended  to  in  making  application  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  aid,  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  them,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  documents,  whidi 
regulations  and  directions  were  laid  before  Government,  and  approved, 
previously  to  their  being  issued. 
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Aet.  VI.— the  census,  PAET  hi.  v.  the  DUBLIN 
HOSPITALS. 

1.  The    Census    of  Ireland  for  the  Tear  1851.     Part  ITL 

Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease,  Presented  to  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 
Dublin :  Alexander  Thorn.  1854. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Dublift  Hospitals  ; 

Together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.  Ordered, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed,  29th  June, 
1854. 

8.  Ihe  Irish  Quarterly  Review.     Vol.  IV.  No.  15,  Art.  The 
Dublin  Hospitals,  and  the  Blunders  of  the  Census. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Irish  Quarteely  Ekview, 
we  printed  a  paper  commenting  upon  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Hospitals  of 
Dublin,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  paper  corrected  and  exposed 
some  very  serious  and  mischievous  blunders,  appearing  in  that 
portion  of  the  Irish  Census  of  1851,  entitled.  Report  on  the 
Status  of  Disease, 

It  would  seem  that  in  adopting  this  course  we  have  caused 
some  parties  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  three  Dub- 
lin Newspapers — The  Evening  Packet,  The  Daily  Express^ 
and  The  General  Advertiser,  to  indulge  in  expressions  of  vio- 
lent abuse,  proving  their  complete  qualification  for  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  given  to 
the  readers  in  a  form  of  literary  composition  worthy  of  one  of 
that  class  of  literary  mercenary  hacks  described  by  Macaulay,as 
"  venal  and  licentious  scribblers  with  just  sufficient  talent  to 
clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bellman.'' 
Because  we  wrote,as  all  writers  in  Reviews,  without  our  name  ap- 
pended to  our  contribution,  we  were  called  anonymous  scribblers; 
because  we  exposed  the  absurd  figures  relating  to  Hospital 
accommodation  in  Dublin,  we  were  called  slanderers;  because, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  we  gave  just 
merit  to  Doctor  Corrigan,  we  were  called  his  *'  fulsome  be- 
slaverer,"  his  "  thoroughly  unscrupulous  panegyrist ;''  and 
The  General  Advertiser,  after  inserting  its  version,  either  ori- 
74 
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ginal  or  supplied  to  it^  exceeds  them  all  bj  advising  its  con- 
temporaries to  *' denounce"  us.* 

We  should  not  refer  to  these  journals  at  all,  but  that  their 
abuse,  and  threats,  and  general  tone  of  Donnybrook  heroics 
seem  all  formed  upon  some  preconcerted  plan,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
the  readers  tliat  we  had  written  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
Surgeon  Wilde — the  gentleman  under  whose  inspection,  or 
direction,  the  portion  of  the  Census  under  notice  was  compiled. 
We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Wilde,  we  have  passed  no  opinion 
upon  him ;  he  may  be  a  Grampton  or  a  Duleamara  for  any 
thing  we  know  or  care ;  nay  more,  we  give  him  credit  for 
being  all  his  most  earnest  friends  can  claim  for  him,  but  if 
he,  in  addition  to  the  newspapers  named  above,  were  to  tell 
us  that  the  figures  of  the  Census,  which  we  are  about  to 
correct,  need  no  corrections,  we  should  stillexposethe  errors,  well 
knowing  that  the  more  impudent  and  offensive  the  iteration  of 
correctness  the  morehkely  that  the  error  was,  to  their  knowledge, 
serious. 

Neither  for  fear  or  favor  shall  we  ever,  in  these  pages,  per- 
mit errors  injurious  to  the  people  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
unexposed.  We  detest  the  cliquish  system  which  exists 
amongst  the  poor  coteries  of  those  who,  in  Dublin,  call  them- 
selves literary  men ;  two-penny-half-penny  clubs  where  book- 
sellers, and  newspaper  editors,  and  paper  dealers  all  bepraise 
each  other,t  and  produce  such  wretched  representatives  of 
literature,  with  minds  so  warped  from  justice  and  truth,  and 
indeed  from  common  sense,  as  his  who  wrote,  in  T^e  General 
Advertiser,  that  even  if  our  proofs  of  blunders  in  the  Census 
were  complete,  he  questioned  "the  judiciousness,  the  jos- 

TICB  OF  FARA.DINO  THK  ERRORS  OF  A  GRAVE  PUBUC  DOCU- 
MENT IN  THIS  MANNER."  Why  its  gTavity,  coupled  with  its 
errors,  are  the  very  points  which  forced,  and  which  force  us  to 
the  exposure.  Are  we  to  permit  these  ridiculous,  shamefully 
incorrect  returns  of  Hospital  accommodation  in  Dublin  to  stand 
as  recorded  facts,  silencing,  when  quoted,  the  advocate  of  the 
Hospital  Grants  P  Are  we,  because  these  three  writers,  oi^ 
whoever  supplied  them  with  information,  demand  it,  to  permit 

*  An  excess  of  leeal  on  the  part  of  this  Scotch  pet  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court,  reminding  us  of  Vousden^s  Scotchman*  who,after  drinking 
the  Whiskey,  tries  to  •*  swally  the  jug." 

t  For  an  account  of  DubUn  Idterary  cliques,  see  Irish  Quartbrlv 
Rbtibw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  Art.  *<  Literature  and  Poetry  in  Irehmd.'* 
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the  poor  of  Dablin  to  be  deprived  of  Hospital  aid  through 
blunders  in  a  ^' grave  public  document/'  are  we  to  do  tUs 
because  some  friend  of  these  parties  may  be  accountable  \ 
We  think  that  Surgeon  Wilde,  a  resident  Dublin  Physician, 
is  accountable  for  the  figures  as  they  stand,  and  he  is  account- 
able for  not  having  explained  their  errors  to  the  Committee, 
because  every  error  which  we  shall  now  detect ;  every  blunder 
in  all  its  absurdity  and  in  all  its  mischievous,  disastrous 
effect,  was,  as  we  have  heard,  on  good  authority, 
fully  explained  to  him,  in  writing  and  verbally,  before 
his  examination  by  the  Committee.  He  was  examined, 
he  explained  nothing,  corrected  none  of  the  false  fiffurea, — 
he,  as  was  said,  ''  mystified  the  members.''  The  Hospital 
Grants  might  be  imperilled  by  his  silence,  but  he  was 
silent  because  he  would  not  expose  the  blunders  of  the 
Census  for  which  he  was  accountable ;  he  left  the  room,  and 
the  case  then  stood,  Tie  8Mus  of  Disease  v.  Tie  IhMin 
Hospitals,  Perish  the  Hospitals,  but  live  the  Census',  he 
may  have  thought  thus,  and  may  have  held  the  opinion,  in 
common  with  his  ipartizan,  or  with  whoever  incited  that  par- 
tizan,  and  may  have  questioned  "  iht  judiciousness^  the  justice 
of  parading  the  errors  of  a  grave  public  document  in  this 
manner.''  We,  however,  do  not  hold  these  opinions;  we 
shall  not  be  turned  from  our  course  by  slanderous  imputations, 
or  by  vulgar  abuse :  as  for  protestations  of  correctness  made 
by  those  interested  in  the  assumed  accuracy  of  the  Census, 
with  us  they  weigh  nothing ;  we  remember  that  the  prince 
of  impostors,  Mahomet,  commences  that  tissue  of  lies,  blun- 
ders, and  errors — Tie  Koran,  with  the  protestation—."  There 
is  no  falsehood  in  this  Book." 

Our  objection  to  the  returns  of  the  Census^  so  far  as  Dublin 
is  concerned,  are  two-fold — first,  that  available  Hospital  aocom- 
modation  is  most  absurdly  overstated  ;  second,  that  the  figures 
of  the  sick  in  Dublin  are  most  blunderingly  understated.  To 
these,  and  to  these  two  points  only  shall  we  direct  attention, 
as  in  a  former  paper  the  history  of  the  foundation  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Hospitals  was  sketched  at  sufScient  length.*  We 
turn  to  this  subject  of  Hospital  accommodation  now,  as  the 
question  of  Grants  or  their  withdrawal  will  be  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  approaching  session,  and  although  the  Select  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  a  contina- 

•  See  Vol.  IV.  No.  15,  p.  635. 
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ance  of  the  aanual  Grants,  to  the  atnount  £16,000,  exdosive 
of  such  sum  as  may  be  voted  to  the  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
yet  whilst  these  blunders,  of  the  Census  remain  on  record, 
backed  by  the  friends  of  those  responsible,  whether  at  the  in- 
stigation or  contrary  to  the  desire  of  these  parties — it  befits 
every  man  in  our  position  to  place  accurate  information  before 
those  who  may  be  driven,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  defend 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  from  the  arguments  which  may 
be  urged  against  it,  as  furnished  by  the  Status  of  Disease. 
True,  the  Select  Committee  reported  that  "The  City  of 
Dublin  is  in  a  position  peculiar  to  itself,  as  compared  with 
other  towns  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  metropolis  for  the  poor 
but  not  for  the  rich.  The  value  of  its  property  has,  within 
the  last  14  years,  decreased,  while  local  taxation,  population, 
and  pauperism  have  increased.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
ability  of  Dublin  to  support  charitable  institutions  is  less  than 
it  was  when  the  Commissioners  reported  in  1H42.  Almost 
every  witness  has  stated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a 
sufficient  sum  to  preserve  the  Hospitals  in  an  efficient  state, 
either  by  voluntary  subscription  or  local  taxation ;  a  withdrawal 
of  the  grant  >*ould,  therefore,  have  the  effect  of  entirelv 
•closing  some,  and  of  impairing  materially  the  efficiency  of  all 
these  valuable  institutions  /'  but,  although  the  Committee  re- 
ported thus,  their  recommendation  would  be  useless  if,  be- 
cause it  is  a  grave  public  document,  we  refraiued  from  cor- 
recting the  blunders  of  the  Census,  thus  exposing  the  supporters 
of  the  Orants  to  the  certainty  of  being  silenced  by  any  op- 
posing member  who  might  argue,^ — "  How  can  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  the  continuance  of  these  Grants,  when, 
by  the  figures  of  the  Census,  a  grave  public  document,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  a  Dublin  Surgeon,  and  who 
was  examined  by  the  Committee,  I  find  that  Dublin  has 
available  Hospital  accommodation  to  the  extent  of  1,616 
beds;  whilst  only  1,053  were  sick  in  Hospital,  and  only 
576  sick  in  their  own  homes  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851r' 
If  any  member  please  he  is  quite  warranted  by  the  Census 
in  arguing  thus.  And  what  answer  can  be  given  to  these 
arguments,  how  can  the  recommendations  embodied  by  the 
Committee  in  their  Report  be  supported? — Simply  by  declaring^ 
and  proving,  that  the  returns  of  Hospital  accommodation, — 
as  given  in  the  portion  on  the  Status  of  Disease,  are  false  ; 
false  too,  though  prepared  under  the   direction   of  one  who 
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has  been,  according  to  his  own  evidence,  educated  entirely 
in  Dublin  ;  was  a  resident  pupil  of  Steevens'  Hospital — and 
yet  gave  an  inaccurate  report  even  in  respect  of  this  institution ; 
who  is  a  Surgeon  resident  in  Dublin  ;  who  is  a  resident  of 
Dublin  for  twenty  years ;  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CJoUege 
of  Surgeons ;  who  has  written  of  some  of  the  Great  Con- 
tinental Hospitals ;  who  was  a  Census  Commissioner  for 
Ireland  in  1841,  and  who  thinks  he  has  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland ;  this  is  Surgeon 
Wilde's  own  account  of  himself,  as  given  at  pages  178,  and 
174  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  we  are  forced  to 
write  this  paper  in  continuation  of  our  last,  because,  backed 
by  all  the  authority  which  this  roll  of  qualifications  can  give,  his 
friends  have  attempted  to  contradict  our  statements  impugn- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  Ceristts,  Part  IIL 

It  most  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  all  our  exposures 
of  these  blunders  are  founded  upon,  and  the  necessity  for  them 
arises  from,  the  statements  contained  in  the  following  passage, 
at  page  100,  of  that  Part  IIL  of  the  Census  now  before 
us: — 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  Hospital  accommodation  to  the 
population,  the  proportions  have  been  made  upon  the  number 
of  oeds  actually  available,  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
institution,  upon  the  night  of  the  80th  of  March,  1851,  and 
not  upon  the  extent  or  area  of  the  different  buildings,  which, 
in  many  instances,  were  capable  of  affording  accommodation 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  than  their  incomes 
could  at  the  moment  support. 

With  this  passage  in  mind,  we  beg  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  following  table,  from  the  Report  on  the  Status  of 
Disease,  and  corrected  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Dublin  Hospitals,  and  from 
our  own  inquines  :  — 
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This  table  gives  a  total  of  1,616  in  the  figores  of  the  CeniU9, 
aad  if  from  this  the  deductions  marked  be  taken^it  gives  a  correct 
total  of  1,102,  and  leaves  a  difference  of  514  between  the  calcu- 
lutions.  Ftom  this  same  table  it  will  appear  that  in  tbifi  ''grave 
pnUie  doouinent/'  |)repared  under  the  direction  o^  a  Felloyv 
of  the  ftoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  resident  these  20  yejyrs  in 
Dabhn,  and  believing  that  his  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
MedJeal  Institutions  in  Ireland,  no  less  than  IS  ridiculously 
patent  blunders  appear;  appear  too  in  a  table  referring  to  In- 
stitutions under  Surgeon  Wilde^s  own  cognizance,  one  error 
indeed  occuriing  i^  the  returp  for  his  own  Ophtbaimic  Ho?- 
pitjj.* 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  blunders  in  the  above 
inserted  taUe  is  that  wliioh  introduces  into  the  list  of  Hospital 
acoomrapdation,  open  to  the  poor  of  Dublin,  the  Sx)yal  Hospital 
and  Infirmary^  at  Kilmainham,  an  institution  reserved  solelv 
for  the  rec^)tion  and  use  of  the  military,  and  into  which  a  sic^ 
civilian  never  enters ;  ftud  this  swelled  the  return  of  Hospital 
accommodation  by  42  beds;  and  the  blunder  appeitred  in  a 
**  grave  public  document"  prepared  under  the  direction  of  ^ 
reaodent  Dublin  surgeon,  who  ''  thinks  he  has  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland.'^ 

The  second  blunder  consists  in  inserting  amongst  the 
Hospitals^  affording  accommodation  to  the  poor  of  Dublin,  the 
Mam»  dig  San^,  QeQrge^8-Place.  This  is  an  Institution 
intended  for  the  relief  of  tliose  who  cannot  afford  to  jpa^  the 
ordinary  rent  of  lodgings,  d^rii^g  sickness,  or  the  various 
expenses  of  doctors,  nurse^,  medicine,  and  other  incidental 
charges.  To  call  this  estabj^shment  an  Hospital  open  to  the 
poor  of  Dublin  is  an  absurdity;  it  is  meant  for  those  who  can 
fk^  for  aooomviodation,  and  Morrison's,  or  the  Bilton  Hotel 
might,  with  fully  as  much  reason,  be  inserted  in  the  lists  of 
Hospitals,  beeause  sick  wealthy  people  occasioually  reside  in 
those,  under  the  attendance  oi  Dublin  physicians.  Anybody 
who  pleases  to  consult  TAam's  Directory ^  fur  the  year  1854, 
will  find,  at  page  797,  the  following  accurate  description  of 
.this  establishment: — "  This  Institution  is  conducted  after  the 
plan  of  the  Madron  de  Sante  at  Paris.  Its  object  is  to  afford 
an  asylum  to  respectable  persons,  who,  when  ill,  are  unable  to 


See  •*  Minutes  of  Evidence,"  Appendix,  No.  15,  p.  850. 
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command  the  services  of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  Here  ihey 
can  have  eon^ortable  accommodation  and  professional  attendance 
for  a  fixed  weekly  payment,  in  advanced 

This  blunder  gives  a  false  return  of  accommodation  amount- 
ing to  20  beds,  and  despite  even  the  evidence  of  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Institution,  the  blunder  occurs  in  a  return  prepared 
nnder  the  direction  of  a  resident  Dublin  surgeon,  who  thinks 
he  has  '^  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Institutions  in 
Ireland." 

The  next  most  astonishing  blunder,  is  that  which  gives  the 
Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  Drumcondra,  as  containing  accom- 
modation for  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin,  to  the  amount  of  56 
beds;  but  what  is  the  fact? — that  since  the  year  1S48,  this 
Hospital  has  been  closed  as  a  charitable  Institution,  and  is 
nsed  as  an  Hospital,  by  Surgeon  Elliot,  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  suffering  under  bodily  deformities,  and  who  support 
themselves  whilst  under  treatment,  and  during  the  same  period, 
pay  two  shillings  per  week  towards  the  expenses  of  washing, 
and  other  such  matters.  That  is.  Surgeon  Elliot  having 
devoted  his  attention  to  bodily  deformities,  has  most  humanely 
resolved  to  extend  his  aid  to  those,  who  might  be  too  poor  to 
obtain  his  assistance  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  yet  not  so  poor 
as  to  require  the  common  Hospital  relief :  he  found  that 
this  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  after  a  very  embarrassing 
attempt  at  usefulness  as  a  Fever  Hospital,  was  closed  in 
1848,  and  he  obtained  possession  of  it  at  a  fixed  rent;  he 
opened  it  for  country  and  town  patients,  who  might  need  his 
assistance  and  advice,  and  he  admitted  them,  and  gave  them, 
and  still  gives  them,  his  assistance  and  advice — gratis,  upon 
condition  that  they  support,  that  is  feed,  themselves,  and  pay, 
in  addition,  two  shillings  each  per  week  towards  the  funds  of 
the  Hospital.  In  fact  this  Institution  is  very  much  like  the 
Maison  de  SantS,  with  this  diti'erence,  that  the  sum  charged 
per  week  is  less,  as  the  expenses  of  the  patients  are  generally 
lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  establishment.  From 
the  manner  in  which  these  returns  are  made,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  these  establishments  into  the  list  of  Hospitals, 
affordingrelief  tothe  poor  of  Dublin,  one  would  not  be  surprized 
to  find  the  Shelburne  and  Imperial  Hotels  included  in  the  same 
table  with  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouses, 
as  affording  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  city;  they  do  relieve  those 
who  want  food  and  lodging — but  who  are  able  to  pay  for  both. 
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just  as  iheMaison  de  Sanl^,ni\iDT.  Elliot's  institution  atDrura- 
oondra,  offer  aid  to  those  who  require  it,  and  canpayf(yr  it.  We 
should  also  add,  that  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  Select 
Committee,  at  page  8£6 — this  Whitworth  Hospital,  Drum- 
oondra,  is  stated  to  be ''  a  small  hospital  for  cases  of  deformit  j;  has 
BO  funds  from  any  public  sources.''  Yet  this  is  the  Hospital, 
which  the  Census,  The  Daily  Express,  The  Evening  Packet, 
and  The  Oeneral  Advertiser,  declare  to  have  contained  poor 
patients,  on  the  SOth  of  March,  1851;  this  is  the  blunder, 
giving  an  accommodation  of  36  beds  to  the  poor  of  Dublin, 
and  this  blunder  appears  in  a  "grave  public  document," 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  resident  Dublin  surgeon, 
who  thinks  he  has  '^a  general  knowledge  of  the  M^ical 
Institutions  in  Ireland."  These  are  the  three  Hospitals  included 
amongst  those  affording  accommodation  to  the  sick  poor  of 
Dublin;  and  by  this  blunder  an  excess  of  accommodation 
is  given,  to  swell  the  total  of  real  accommodation,  amounting 
to— 

YoT  The  Maison  de  Sant4       20  beds. 

„  The  "Whitworth  Pever  Hospital,  Drumcondra,      iJ6  beds. 
„  The  Hojal  Hospital  Infirmary,  Kilmainham,        42  beds. 

Blundering  Total  Excess, 98 

Thus  it  appears  that  98  beds  were  stated  to  be  open,  as  avail- 
able  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin,  in  esta- 
blishments not  open  to  them  at  all,  and  this  blunder,  as  mischie- 
vous as  it  is  absurd  and  careless,  appears  in  the  return  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  resident  Dublin  Surgeon,  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  a  Census  Commissioner  of  1841,  and 
1851,  and  who  believes  himself  to  have  "a  general  knowledge 
of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland."  *  Blunders  occurring 
too,  in  "a  grave  public  document"  in  which,  as  Surgeon 
Wilde  himscJf  tells  the  Committee,  in  reply  to  Query  2902, 

a  "CORKECT  ACCOUNT  WAS  TAKEN  OP  KVEIIY  HOSPrTAL  IN 
IRELAND,   ON  THE  NIGHT  OP  THE    80tH   OP  MARCH." 

Thus    far  we    have  written  in  exposing  the  blunders  of 
returning  accommodation  in   Hospitals  not  at  all  open  to  the 

•  See  *•  Minutes  of  Evidence,**  p.  175.  Examination  of  Dr.  William 
Bobert  Wilde,  Queries  2678  to  2901. 
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public ;  we  now  change  to  an  exposure  of  iboae  blunders  in 
excessive  returns  of  accommodation  in  the  Institutions 
really  open  to  the  sick  poor. 

One  might  expect,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  few 
of  the  Dublin  Hospitals  would  be  less  likely  to  escape  the 
attention  of  a  surge««,  re^kdent  in  Dublin    20  years,  and 
bdieving    himself  to   *  have  a  general  knowledge    of    the 
Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland,"    than    the  We8tm<tfeland 
Lock  Hospital    Every    body  seemed    to  know   spmeUiim; 
about  it ;  all  seen>ed  to  desire  that  it  should  be   supported, 
and  that  its  usefulness  should  be  extended — mi  we  might 
suppose  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  return?  of  accom- 
moaation   given  in  the   Census  would   be  correct       Such 
is  not  the  fact.    The  accommodation  there  given  is  101  beds, 
and  when  we,  in  the  last  number  of  Tub  lltiSfl  Quabtbblt 
Bjivibw,  excepted  to  tins  retijimf  Tie  Eveimg  JPaekei,  lie 
General  Advertiser,  and  The  DaiPy  Mtpress,  most  boisteroudy 
abused  us,  and  declined  that  just  101  beds  were  occupied  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1851.     But  what  is  the  fact,  as  proved 
by  the  admirable  evidence  of  Dr.  Byrne,  the  Senior  Surgeon 
of  the  Hospital,  (Query  8«6.  p.  21,  of  the  Minutes  qf  Evi- 
dence,) that  in  1851  only  80  beds  were  available;   and  this 
blunder,  gives  an  excess  of  accommodation  of  21  beds  in  an 
Hospital  proved  to  require,  according  to  Surgeon  Tuhiell, 
from  200  to  250  beds ;  yet  this  blunder  of  giving  an  increase 
of  21  beds  more  than  the  Hospital  could  support  occurs  in 
"  a  grave  public  document,'^  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
a  resident  Dublin  Surgeon,  who  believes  that  ^'fae  has  a 
l^^eral  knowledge  of  the  Medical  In^itotious  in  Ireland  f' 
and  who,  according  to  his  reply  to  Query  2992,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  existence  of  a  Lock  Hospital  in  Dublin  '*  is  most 
necessary.'* 

The  next  most  extravagant  blunder  of  the  Report  on  tie 
Status  of  Disease  is  that  which  gives  the  available  beds  in 
Sir  Patnck  Dun*s  Hospital  as  lEO^  when,  in  reality,  it  is 
able  to  support  only  60.  It  has  three  professorships  endowed 
with  salaries  of  £100  per  annum  each ;  these  professorships 
are.  Practice  of  Medicine,  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Materia 
Medica,  and  until  the  Hospital  estate  diall  be  capabk  of  sup- 
porting 100  beds,  no  otiier  professorships  can  be  endowed  from 
the  funds — and  these  professorships  are  founded  partly  upon 
Sir  Patrick  Dun's  will,  and  partly  under  the  Sdiod  of  Physac 
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Act.  It  was,  however,  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  Hos- 
pital  perfect  as  a  school,  that  a  Professor  of  Midwifery  and 
one  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  should  be  appointed,  and  as 
Doctor  Montgomery  now  holds  the  former,  and  Dr.  firady 
the  latter  office  without  mlary — we  may  feel  quite 
satisfied  thaA  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  does  not  support 
]  20  beds,  as  stated  in  the  Cetuus — it  reaUy  supports,  on  its 
present  income,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee (page  856)  no  more  than  60  beds,  being  40  under  the 
number  entitling  the  extra  professors  to  salary,  and  60  under 
the  number  of  beds  returned  by  the  Seport  on  the  Status  of 
Disease.  There  is,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  not  a  member^  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  Dublin,  who  is  not  aware  that  the 
Professorships  we  have  named  are  without  salary,  because  the 
funds  lefl  by  Sir  P.  Dun  are  not  adequate  to  support  100  beds* 
Dr.  Wilde's  error  is^  as  regards  the  Hospital,  quite  inexcusable. 

This  is  certainly  a  blunder ;  it  makes  an  Hospital  contain 
just  twice  as  many  beds  as  it  can  support,  and  the  bknder 
occurs  in  a  Bqnort  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  gentle- 
man who  is  a  resident  Surgeon  of  Dublin  for  20  years,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  who  believes  that  he  has 
a  "  general  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland/' 

These  are  the  chief  bluuders  ofi\iisCensus,9Lnd  notwithstand- 
ing the  protestations  of  its  accuracy,  so  abusively  and  violently 
urged  by  the  three  Newspapers  already  named,  we  feel  that  in 
exposing  the  ejrrors  of  this  "grave  public  document'*  we 
Lave  adoDted  the  only  means  now  left  by  which  the  mischiev- 
ous blunders  of  TAe  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease  can  be 
rendered  comparatively  harmless.  Those  Newspaper  writers, 
who  aie  so  ready  in  vituperation,  should  remember  that  how- 
ever much  our  exposure  may  offend  themselves  or  their  friends, 
that  railing  at  us  will  not  correct  the  false  returns ;  and  as  to 
declarations  of  their  belief  in  the  returns,  the  declarations 
matter  nothing — such  evidence  is  like  that  to  which  Gibbon 
referred  when  he  wrote — *'Abu  Rafe  may  say  he  will  be 
witness  for  this  fact,  but  who  wiU  be  witness  for  Abu  liafe.'* 

What,  however,  are  the  broad,  plain  facts  of  this  case  of 
The  Census,  Part  III.  r.  The  Dublin  Hospitals,  regarding  the 
blundering  returns  of  excess  of  accommodation  ?  The  following 
table  will  show  the  case  as  it  really  stands,  and  as  we  have 
proved  it  :— 
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1 

Ezoese'or  ac- 

Hospitals. 

According  to 
Censoa. 

Corrected  by  commodAtioD 
Minute*.        M  given  by 
Census. 

Royal  ITospital  Tnflrmarj      . 

42 

none 

42 

Charitable  Infirmary,  Jenris-street 

80 

50 

30 

Steevens* 

200 

120 

80 

Mercer*8        .... 

70 

60 

10 

St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic 

20 

16 

4 

Lock  Hospital 

101 

80 

21 

Meath  .... 

100 

100 

— 

Hardwicke  Ferer 

120 

120 

— 

Cork -street  Ferer 

120 

120 

_ 

Richmond  Surgical 

110 

HO 

— 

Sir  Patrick  Dun's 

120 

60 

€0 

Whitworth  Chronic 

82 

82 

— 

Maison  de  Sante   . 

20 

none 

20 

Whitworth,  Drumcondra 

86 

none 

36 

City  of  Dublin     . 

100 

60 

40 

Coombe  Lying-in 

40 

21 

19 

Anglesea  Lying-in 

15 

none 

15 

St.  Vincent's 

100 

— 

100 

Rotunda  Lying-in 

140 

103 

37 

Total 

1,616 

1,102 

514 

In  weighiug  the  fall  force  of  these  blunders  the  reader 
should  remember  that  they  appear  in  a  very  "  grave  public 
document  /'  that  they  are  recorded  as  facts  in  a  report  upon 
the  accuracy  of  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Dublin 
Hospitals  in  great  part  depends ;  that  all  the  respect  due  to 
the  statements  of  a  *'  grave  public  document^'  is  iu  this 
instance  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  under  whose  direction  it  was  prepared  is,  upon 
his  own  evidence,  a  resident  Surgeon  of  Dublin  for  20  years, 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  he  was  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Census  of  1841,  and  believes  himself  to  possess  a 
"  general  knowledge  of  the'Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland." 
We  have  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  these  self-stated  qualifica- 
tions of  Surgeon  Wilde,  because  upon  them  the  advocates  of 
the  Report  an  the  Status  of  Disease  have  rested  a  great  por- 
Uon  of  their  attack  on  our  former  paper.  We  do  not  deny 
that  Surgeon  Wild  may  possess  all  the  qualifications  to  which, 
in  his  evidenee,  he  lays  so  decided  a  claim — but  we  deny 
emphatically  the  correctness  of  the  returns  regarding  Dublin 
Hospital  accommodation*  We  are  boundy^as  public  writers,  to 
take  this  course,  or   forfeit  that  claim  to   be  the  advocates  of 
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all  good  measures  for  Ireland  which  we  endeavour  to  secure. 
The  Hospitals  must  fall,  or  the  returns  in  the  Report  on  the 
Status  of  Diie€ue  must  be  exposed  in  all  their  open,  shame- 
ful blundering.  We  are  the  more  imperatively  called  upon 
to  make  this  exposure,  because,  in  additiou  to  the  force  given 
to  the  returns  by  the  stated  qualifications  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  the  blunders  appear  in  a  table  to  which  the 
following  passage  is  appended  : — 

^'In  calculating  the  amount  of  hospital  accommodation 
to  the  population,  the  proportions  have  been  made  upon  the 
number  of  beds  actually  available  and  supported  by  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  upon  the  night  of  the  30 th  of  March,  1851, 
and  not  upon  the  extent  or  area  of  the  different  buildings, 
which,  in  many  instances,  were  capable  of  affording  accom- 
modation to  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  than  their 
incomes  could  at  the  moment  support.** 

This  passage  we  have  already  quoted,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly 
remembered,  because  it  is  the  passage  which  has  forced  us  to 
^'  parade  the  errors  of  a  grave  public  document*' — a  document, 
too,  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioner  told  the  Committee, 
a  "correct  account  was  taken  of  every  Hospital  in  Ireland  on 
the  night  of  the  80th  of  March /'and  yet,  with  all  our  knowledge 
of  these  blunders,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  their  disastrous 
effect, if  uncontroverted  and  unexposed,  upon  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  the  Hospitals,  three  malignant  slanders  have  been  written 
against  us,  because  we  exposed  the  blunders,  regardless  of  the 
parties  accountable.  If  the  Government  think  it  right  to 
af^int  careless  or  incapable  persons  to  fill  offices  requiring  close 
attention,  and  an  almost  complete  devotion  of  time,  coupled 
with  knowledge  and  rare  power  of  combining  and  condensing 
faotSy  doubtless  it  can  do  so ;  but  so  long  as  a  single  error  or 
blunder  injurious  to  any  meritorious  institution  of  this  country 
shall  stand  on  record,  in  the  reports  or  returns  of  the  parties 
so  appointed,  be  the  appointment  what  it  may,  so  long  will  we 
make  known  the  blundersanderrorstoour readers.  Had  Surgeon 
Wilde  taken  advantage  of  the  explanations  given  to  him,  as  we 
have  heard,  before  his  examination;  had  he,  as  be  con  Id  have  done, 
pointed  out  to  theCommittee  the  blunders  in  the  returns  of  Hos- 

Eital  accommodation, given  in  iheEeportontAeStatueqf Disease; 
ad  he  said  the  Boyal  Hospital  Infirmary  is  not  an  Hospital  for 
the  poor  of  Dublin,  it  is  entirely  for  the  military— ana  there- 
fore the  return  most  be  reduced  by  42  beds;  had  he  said  Jervis- 
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Street  Hospital  is  stated  to  support  80  beds,  it  supports  only  50, 
therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced  by  80  beds;  had  he  said 
Steeven's  Hospital  is  returned  as  supporting  200  beds — but  of 
these  only  120  are  open  to  the  poor,  therefore  the  return  must  be 
reduced  by  80  beds;  had  he  said  Mercer's  Hospital  is  returned  at 
70  beds,  it  supports  only  60,  therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced 
by  10  beds ;  had  he  said  my  own  Hospital,  St*  Mark's 
Ophthalmic,  is  returned  as  supporting  20  beds,  it  only  support- 
ed 16,  therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced  by  4  beds  ;  had  he 
said  the  Lock  Hospital  is  returned  as  supporting  101  beds,  it 
only  supported  80,  therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced  by  21 
beds  ;  had  he  said  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  is  returned  as 
supporting  120  beds,  but  it  only  supports  60,  therefore  the 
return  must  be  reduced  by  60  beds ;  had  he  said  the  Mauon 
de  8antS\9  stated  to  support  20  beds,  but  it  is  not  an  Hospital 
for  the  poor  of  Dublin,  therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced 
by  20  beds ;  had  he  said  the  Whitworth  Perer  Hospital,  Drum- 
condra,  is  stated  to  support  86  beds,  but  it  is  not  an  Hospital 
for  the  poor  of  Dublin,  therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced  by 
86  beds ;  had  he  said  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  is  stated  to 
support  100  beds,  it  only  supports  60,  therefore  the  return 
must  be  reduced  by  40  beds ;  had  he  said  the  Coombe  Lying- 
in  Hospital  is  returned  as  supporting  40  beds,  it  only  supports 
21,  therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced  by  19  beds ;  had  he 
said  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital  is  stated  to  support  140 
beds,  it  only  supports  108,  therefore  the  return  must  be 
reduced  by  87  beds — and  all  the  reductions  show  an  error  in 
the  returns  of  the  Report  on  the  Statue  o/Dieeaee,  by  which 
Hospital  accommodation  in  Dublin  is  recorded  to  be  514  beds 
more  than  are  really  supported — had  Surgeon  Wilde  thus  cor- 
rected the  blunders  of  the  Ceneue  we  should  have  had  less  cause 
of  complaint.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  could  have  made 
all  these  corrections  in  his  evidence — all  these  blunders  had,  we 
believe,  been  clearly,  verbally  and  in  writing,  explained  to  him, 
previous  to  his  examination,  yet  whilst  he  claimed  all 
the  respect  due  to  a  resident  Dublin  Surgeon,  to  a 
resident  of  20  years,  to  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  to  a  Census  Commissioner  of  1841,  to  a 
medical  writer  who  thinks  he  has  '*  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland,^'  the  only  reference  made  by 
him  to  the  errors,  the  only  attempt  made  to  explain  them,  is 
contained  in  the  following  passage  of  his  evidence :— - 
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"  9928.  How  many  hospitals  are  there  at  prescfnt  open  in  Dublia ; 
win  yoa  state  their  names  to  the  Committee  ? — Jenriv. street  Hospi- 
tal, SteeYens*  Hoepital,  Mercer's  Hoivpital,  the  DubKn  Lying-in 
Hospital,  St.  Mark  8  Hospital,  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital, 
the  Uardwic^e  Ferer  Hospital,  the  House  of  Recover  j,  Oork-etreet, 
the  Richmond  8mrgieal  Hospital,  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital,  the 
Whitworth  Ohronic  Hospital ;  the  Maison  de  Sant^  is  mentioned 
among  the  hospitals^  but  it  is  a  private  one,  it  receives  no  grant 
whatever;  the  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  Drctmcondra,  is  now 
dosed,  it  existed  in  1851 ;  the  Coombe  Lying-in-Hospital ;  the  An- 
glesea  Lying-in-Hospital,  which  I  believe  at  present  does  not  receive 
patients ;  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  and  St.  Vincent's  Hospital. 

2943.  Which  are  the  new  hospitals  ?— The  Hardwicke  Fever 
Hospital,  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  the  Richmond  Surgical 
Hospital,  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  HoHjpital,  the  Whitworth  Chronic 
Hospital,  the  Maison  de  Sant^,  which  is  a  private  hospital ;  the 
Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  at  Drumcondra,  which  no  longer 
exists ;  the  Coome  Lying-in- Hospital,  the  An^lesea  Lying -in-lCi^. 
pital,  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  and  St.  Vincent's  HospitaL  It 
18  necessary  to  explain,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those  hospitals  were 
established  by  the  Government,  others  by  the  private  means  and 
private  energies  of  individuals." 

There  is  not  one  word  in  this  evidence  explaining  those 
errors.  It  states  "  the  Maison  de  Sante  is  a  private  hospital/' 
it  was  alwajs  one — it  should  never  have  been  returned  amongst 
the  Hospitals  of  Dublin.  The  evidence  states  that  the  Ang* 
lesea  Hospital  does  not^  the  witness  beUeves,  now,  May  16, 
1854,  receive  patients — but  it  is  entered  in  the  Census  as 
having  15  patients  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  and  what  is  the 
fact,  w  proved  by  the  returns,  that  it  had  five  patients  in  1854, 
aud  that  no  return  of  income  was  made  in  1851,  and  that  it 
is  a  private  institution.  There  is  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  blunders,  in  the  amount  of  accommodation,  as  given  for 
the  Dublin  public  Hospitals,  in  the  Report  on  the  Statue  qf 
Disease — 'No  such  correction  as  we  have  shown  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  was  bound  to  give.  He  refers  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Whitworth  Hospital,  Drumcondra,  no  longer  exists — but  it 
exists  just  38  completely  as  when,  in  March,  1851,  it  was  re- 
tamed  as  having  36  patients  {  a  reference  is  also  made  to 
the  Maison  de  Sant^,  as  oeing  a  private  institution,  but  all  the 
other  blunders — the  60  beds  of  Dun's,  the  30  of  Jervis-st,  the 
80  of  Steevens',  the  10  of  Mercer's,  the  4  of  Mark's,  the  21  of 
the  Lock,  the  40'of  the  City  of  Dublin,  the  19  of  the  Coombe, 
the  87  of  the  Botunda,  are  silently  passed  over,  and 
we  are  treated  to  such  information  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  following  passage  :-^ 
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2929.  Have  tou  prepared  any  statement  to  show  the  amount  of 
hospital  relief  now  g^ven  in  Dublin  in  proportion  to  the  general  po* 
pulation  ? — The  hospitals  have  altered  m  their  amount  of  accommo- 
dation consequent  upon  the  still  greater  depression  of  their  funds 
even  since  this  Census  return  upon  the  '  Status  of  Disease'  was 
given  in  ;  and  moreover,  jou  cannot  infer  from  the  number  of  pa- 
tients in  an  hospital  any  one  night,  the  amount  of  accommodation 
afforded  by  that  hospital,  because  certain  wards  are  closed  for  useful 
purposes  ;  they  are  seldom  quite  full.  I  think  the  hospital  accom* 
roodation  of  Dublin  at  present  is  about  1,200  beds,  including  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  and  excluding  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham, 
which  would  be  about  one  bed  to  every  200  of  the  population,  which 
is  insufficient." 

The  question  now  before  us  is  not  what  the  accommodation 
a^preaenl  mny  be,  but  did  we  slander  Surgeon  Wilde  when  expos- 
ing the  errors  of  the  Census — we  rely  upon  his  own  evidence  as 
our  full  justification.  It  is  not  that  he  has  closed  wards  '^  for 
useful  purposes,'*  but  that  he  has  set  up  beds,  which,  to  the 
amount  of  514,  had  no  place  in  hospitals  for  the  poor  of 
Dublin,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851.  Why  did  not  Surgeon 
Wilde  correct,  even  the  blunders  to  which  he  refers,  when 
issiiing  the  B^ort  on  the  Status  of  Disease.  If  the  returns 
were  prepared  in  1851,  surely  a  resident  Dublin  surgeon,  and 
who  thinks  he  has  "  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Medical 
Institutions  in  Ireland,"  should  have  been  able  to  detect  a 
blunder  which  would  place  private,  or  closed,  institutions 
amongst  the  Hospitals  affording  relief  to  the  poor  of  Dublin. 
If  these  returns  were  made  on  the  80th  of  March,  1851, 
Surgeon  Wilde  had  from  that  period,  until  the  30th  of  March, 
1854,  the  day  on  which  the  Report  on  the  Statiis  of  Disease 
bears  date,  to  detect  these  blunders  ;  let  the  reader  remember 
too  that  this  Report  is  stated,  by  Surgeon  Wilde  himself,  to  be 
correct — *'  a  correct  account  was  taken  of  every  hospital  in 
Ireland,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March ;"  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Report  states,  ''  In  calculating  the  amount  of 
Hospital  accommodation  to  the  population,  the  proportions 
have  been  made  upon  the  number  of  beds  actually  available, 
and  supported  bv  the  funds  of  the  institution,  upon  the  night 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  and  not  upon  the  extent  or  area 
of  the  different  buildings,  which,  in  many  instances,  were 
capable  of  affording  accommodation  to  a  greater  number  of 

?jrson8  than  their  incomes  could  at  the  moment  support.'* 
et  Surgeon  Wilde's  own  Ophthalmic  Hospital  is  returned  as 
supporting  20  beds,  and  from  the  SOth  of  March,  1851  to  the 
30  of  March,  1854,  and  even  to  the  16th  of  May,  1854,  he 
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never  discovered,  with  all  hig  "  general  knowledge  of  the  Medi 
cal  Institutions  in  Ireland,"  that  this  return  exceeded  the  ac- 
eommodation  by  4  beds — and  exceeded  it  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1864.  What  hospital  accommodation  is  now  we  shall  presently 
state,  but  we  beg  each  reader  to  remember  that  this  paper  is 
not  an  attack  on  Surgeon  Wilde,  but  a  defence  of  our  exposure, 
made  in  a  former  paper,  of  these  blunders.  These  were  the 
errors  which  we  were  to  pass  in  silence,  because  they  appeared 
in  a  "grave  public  document;"  for  exposing  them,  as  being 
injurious  to  the  friends  of  the  sick  poor  of  Dubhn,  we  were 
called  the  enemies  of  Surgeon  Wilde,  "desperate  writers" 
who  should  be  "denounced" — and  why? — because  we  ventured 
to  write  that  the  Census  returns  were  false  in  very  important 
particulars. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  reply  to  query  2,9£9, 
last  above  quoted.  Surgeon  Wilde  appeared  most  anxious  to 
place  before  the  Committee  the  present  amount  of  Hospital 
accommodation.  The  present  amount  was,  doubtless,  then 
before  them  ;  but  in  giving  a  reply  to  the  query  Surgeon  Wilde 
afforded  no  argument  to  those  who  might  hereafter  defend 
the  Hospital  Grants,  by  explaining  these  blunders  of  Hospital 
accommodation  in  the  Census,  upon  which  the  opponents  oi  the 
Grants  might  rely,  and  quote  as  undoubted  facts  from  a  grave 
public  document.  He  did  not  say — the  amount  of  Hospital 
accommodation  given  in  that  Report  on  iJie  Status  of  Dis- 
ease exceeded  the  amount  really  available  in  March,  1851,  by 
514  beds — and  it  exceeds  the  present  available  accommoda- 
tion by  554  beds,  as  the  accommodation  in  the  Lock  Hospital 
has  been  reduced  from  80  to  40*  beds.  He  did  not 
make  this  statement,  although  fully  aware  of  every  fact> 
he  omitted  all  reference  to  the  Census'  blunders,  and 
said-^"  I  think  the  Hospital  accommodation  of  Dublin  a6 
present  is  about  1,200  beds,  including  the  Lying-in-Hospital, 
and  excluding  the  Boyal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham,  which  would 
be  about  one  bed  for  every  200  of  the  population,  which  is 
insuflBcient."  This  answer  mystified  Mr.  Grogan,  and  he 
asked— Query  2,930 — "  By  1,200  beds  do  you  mean  the  num- 
ber of  beds  actually  open  now  under  the  Grants,  or  the  beds 
which  the  Hospitals  are  capable  of  having  open  ?"  To  this  plain 
question  Surgeon  Wilde  gave  the  following  reply  : — "  Alto- 
gether the  Hospitals  had  upon  the  night  of  the  Census  1,053 

*  6qq  Minutes  of  EYidence.    p.  21. 
75 
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patients  within  them ;  that  number  indodes  Hospitals  of  every 
description^  and  the  constabulary  department  of  Steevens's 
Hospital/'  Now  what  was  the  object  of  this  answer,  that  is 
if  anybody  can  understand  it — simply  this — he  was  asked  a 
question  the  correct  reply  to  which  would  have  exposed  all 
the  blunders  in  the  returns,  and  instead  of  replying  as  one 
might  expect  a  resident  Dublin  Surgeon,  wlio  thinks  he 
has  "a  general  knowled^  of  the  medical  Institutions  in 
Ireland,''  Surgeon  Wilde  tells  Mr.  Orogan  not  what  he 
wished  to  know,  but  something  which  gave  him  do  informatioti 
whatever,  for  he  could  not  understand  it.  What  is  he  to  un- 
derstand :  he  asks ;  do  1,200  beds  represent  the  number  really 
available  and  supported?  The  proper  answer  to  this  qoestioa 
would  have  been,  had  Surgeon  Wilde'wished  to  explain  the  blun- 
ders in  the  Report  on  the  Stratus  o/IHsease,  "it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  there  are  now  1,200  beds  available;  there  are  really  but 
1,002  beds ;'  but  here  Mr.  Grogan  might  have  said,  "  Do 
you  mean  that  since  March,  1851, 554  beds  have  been  rendered 
useless  for  want  of  support?'' — But  then  Surgeon  Wilde  would 
have  been  forced  to  explain  that  he  had  been  altogether  in  error 
in  stating  this,  as  from  1851  to  1854  only  40  beds  had  been 
rendered  useless  for  want  of  support,  viz.  40  in  the  Lock  Hos- 

fital,  ai\d  th;it  the  accommodation  for  tlie  sick  poor  in  March 
851  was  only  1,102,  instead  of  1,616  as  returned  in  the 
Caisns,  being  an  excess,  in  error,  of  514  beds ;  that  is,  since 
1S51,  40  beds  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  have  been  closed — which 
gives  Dublin  but  1,002  available  beds  for  its  sick-poor — 554 
less  than  stated  in  the  Census.  This  would  have  been  a  plain 
reply,  but  in  place  of  it,  he,  to  the  question,  do  1,200  beas  re- 
present t\iQ  present  available  Hospital  accommodation  open  to 
the  sick-poor  of  Dublin,  said  that  all  the  Hospitals,  including 
the  Constabulary  department  of  Rteevens',  had  iiithin  them  on 
the  30th of  March,  1851,1,053  patients!  And  not  content 
with  this  specimen  of  clear-as-mud  evidence,  in  the  Appendix 
No.  5,  to  the  Minutes,  Surgeon  Wilde,  still  adhering  to  the 
mystic  numbers  of  the  fancy  tables  of  the  Bepart  on  the 
Status  of  Disease,  even  after  they  had  been  fully  explained  to 
him,  re-calculates  Hospital  accommodation,  excluding  only  the 
Royal  Hospital,  and  the  Constabulary  wards  of  Steevens.' 

We  know  not  whether  the  Assistant  Commissioner  con- 
siders  that  he  corrected  all  mistakes,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Committee  were  by  no  means  satisfied  that  he  had  "  a 
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geBeral  knowledge  of  the  Medieid  iDstittttions  in  Ireland/*  or 
tiiat  in  the  Cenms  of  1851  ^  a  ^'correct  account  was  takeu  of 
every  hospital  in  Ireland,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  erf  March," 
and  they  accordingly,  on  the  next  day  oi  atting.  May  Ibth, 
called  in  Doctor  Corrigan,  who  was  thus  examined  by  the 
Chairman,  Lord  Naas  : — 

'*3288.  C^otrmos.]  Have  you  seen  the  Census  of  Dublin  for 
1651  ?— I  hare. 

3289.  Is  that  retora  correct  as  regards  the  Dublin  hospitals  ?— 
I  think  it  is  not. 

3290,  Will  you  state  in  what  respect  it  is  inaccurate? — If  you 
will  turn  to  page  96  and  page  100, 1  will  point  out  the  mistake  ;  you 
will  observe,  that  the  returns  of  the  Dublin  hospitals  are  coropnsed 
under  two  principal  heads :  the  amount  of  accommodation,  and  the 
number  in  each  institntion  on  tlie  30th  of  March  1851.     The  head- 
ing of  the  coluaan  'Accommodation'  has  been  interpreted  in  two 
ways  by  the  authorities  of  the  lK>spita1s  who  sent  in  the  answers, 
▲t  page  100,  there  is  this  sentence :  '  In  calculating  the  amount  of 
hospital  accommodation  to  the  population,  the  proportions  have  been 
myade  upon  the  number  of  beds  actually  available  and  supported  bv 
the  funds  of  the  institution  upon  the  ni^lit  of  the  SOth  of  March 
1651,  and  not  upon  the  extent  or  area  of  the  different  buildings, 
which  in  many  instances  were  capable  of  affording  accommodation 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  than  their  incomes  could  at 
tile  moment  support.'    The  error  has  arisen  from  the  Commissioners 
attrifauthiK  one  meaning  to  the  word  *  accommodation*  and  the  go- 
▼ernors  of  the  institution  attributing  another  meaning  to  it.     It  may 
seem  Tery  simple,  but  I  have  had  practic*al  experience  myself  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  such  returns  without  adding  another  column 
after  '  Accommodation ;'  namely,  '  the  number  of  beds  which  the 
fonds  are  capable  of  supporting ;'  for  the  word  *  accommodation'  is 
interpreted  m  the  returns  eith^  to  mean  the  number  of  beds  which 
the  institution  could  receive,  or  the  number  it  could  support.    For 
instance,  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  Jervis-.«treet,  is  returned  as  hav- 
ing accommodation  for  80  patients,  and  with  only  32  in  it ;  and  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  statement  I  have  quoted,  it  would  appear 
as  if  they  had  funds  for  supporthig  80.     Now  I  have  been  a  medical 
officer  c^  that  institution,  and  I  am  a  governor  at  present,  and   I 
know  that  at  no  time  was  it  ever  capable  of  supporting  80  patients 
through  the  year  ;  it  supports  about  70  in  the  winter,  and  its  number 
in  the  summer  is  reduced  to  about  30,  when  medical  education  is 
not  re<Niired.     fikeevens's  Hospital  is  returned  as  having  200  beds 
availaUe ;  but  of  those,  60,  at  least,  are  occupied  by  the  constaljulary, 
who  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  the  hospital.     Mercer^s 
Hospital  is  returned  as  having  funds  for  70  ;  I  believe  it  has  not. 
The  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  is  returned  as  having  beds  available 
font  140.     I  called  upon  Dr,  Shekleton  a  sliort  time  a^o,  and  inquired 
of  him  as  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  m  that  hospital, 

and  he  told  me  that  those   140  beds  include  all  the  beds  in  the  insti- 
tutlon*  including  those  occupied  by  him  sad  bis  family,  by  the  ma- 
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tron^  EDd  the  nurse-tenders,  and  I  believe  by  the  clinical  pupils  { 
I  know  that  it  has  accommodation  available  for  only  100  patients. 
The  Meath  Hospital  is  returned  at  100,  and  here  is  an  instance  of 
the  different  meaninff  attached  to  the  word  *  accommodation/  for 
the  Meath  Hospital  has  returned  correctly  the  number.  The  return 
of  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital  is  correct ;  the  return  of  the 
Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recovery,  120,  is  I  believe  correct; 
the  return  of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  110,  is  correct. 
Sir  Patrick  Dun*8  Hospital  is  returned  here  as  having  beds  available 
for  120  patients  ,  its  funds  are  only  capable  of  supporting  50.  The 
Maison  de  Sante  is  introduced  here  in  the  Dubbn  Hospital  accom- 
modation ;  that  is  a  private  establishment,  got  up  by  a  medical  officer, 
who  receives  patients  into  it  who  pay  so  much  a  week. 

3291.  Chairman.']  Is  it  a  charitable  institution? — Not  in  the  least ; 
it  is  a  private  speculation.  The  Whit  worth  Fever  Hospital  I  see 
returned  at  36  beds ;  it  has  room  for  them,  but  it  has  been  closed 
altogether  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  public  hospital. 

3292.  Did  you  say  that  the  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital  has  been 
closed  for  a  number  of  years  ;  this  return  crives  the  number  of  eight 
persons  in  the  institution  on  the  30th  of  March  1851  ? — It  has  been 
closed  as  a  public  hospital  since  the  year  1848 ;  they  were  merely 
care-takers,  or  persons  who  supported  themselves.  The  Ooombe 
Lyiug'in  Hospital  is  returned  at  40  beds  ;  its  medical  officer  men- 
tioned to  me  within  the  last  fortnight  that  it  was  only  able  to  support 
3].  The  Anglesea  Lyinff-in  Hospital  is  altogether  a  private  specu- 
lation,  and  no  patients  whatever  are  returned  from  it ;  it  returns 
accommodation  for  15,  but  it  is  a  purely  private  speculation.  The 
City  of  Dublin  Hospital  is  returned  as  having  accommodation  for 
100  patients.  Mr.  Tufnell,  one  of  its  officers,  and  a  most  active 
man,  mentioned  to  me  at  the  Hospital  Grants  Committee  in  Dublin, 
that  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  never  was  able  to  support  more 
than  about  70  in  winter  and  30  in  summer.  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
is  a  private  hospital,  and  it  is  sometimes  closed ;  I  remember  its 
being  closed  for  two  or  three  months. 

3293.  Is  it  a  private  institution,  and  attended  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  } — Yes ;  1  may  observe,  that  this  column  is  incorrect,  from 
the  circumstance  that  I  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee,  of  the 
double  meaning  attached  to  the  phra§e  *  accommodation  ;*  and  I  am 
afraid,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  in  the  returns  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  their  inquiry  within 
the  last  five  or  six  months,  the  governors  of  the  hospitals  or  the  re- 
turning bodies  have  fallen  into  the  same  error. 

3294.  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  actual  hospital  accommodation 
in  Dublin  f — I  have  made  a  calculation,  and  I  believe  I  am  very 
little  wrong  in  stating  that  it  is  about  920  beds  actually  available  ac- 
commodation as  at  present  constituted. 

3295.  So  that,  in  realitv,  the  hospital  accommodation  in  Dublin 
ought  to  be  put  at  920  beds  rather  than  1616,  as  it  is  put  in  the 
Return  now  before  the  Committee  f — I  think  so.  I  will  mention 
another  instance  :  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Kilmainham  is  introduced 
into  that  total ;   that  is  exclusively  for  soldiers. 

3296.  Lord  A,  Hervey,']  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  result  of  your 
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calculation  that  there  is  accommodation  for  920  ? — Steevens's  Hos- 
pital has  available  accommodation  for  1 20,  the  Meath  Hospital  for 
100,  the  Oork-street  Hospital  for  120,  Mercer's  Ho.opital  for  about 
60,  B^got -street  for  about  60,  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  for  50,  Jervis- 
street  K>r  about  60,  the  Richmond,  Whitworth,  and  Hardwicke  for 
310,  and  the  Westmoreland  Lock  for  40. 

3297.  Where  do  you  get  those  numbers  from  ? — From  actual  re- 
turns received  from  the  hospitals,  and  from  my  own  personal  inquiry. 

8298.  Is  that  the  number  that  the  funds  are  capable  of  support. 
ing?-Yes."  ..^ 

Thus  far  we  have  argued  the  case  for  the  Hospitals  against 
the  false  returns  and  arrant  blunders  of  the  Repart  on  the 
Statm  of  Disease,  and  this  evidence  of  Doctor  Corrigau,  com- 
bined with  the  admissions,  we  might  add  the  evasions  of  .the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  fully  support  us.  When  writing  our 
last  paper,  we  had  to  guide  us  merely  such  portions  of  the 
evidence  as  we  ourselves  had  heard,  and  such  other  portions  as 
we  had  read,  testing  the  accuracy  of  each^statement  with  those 
facts  known  to  us  from  personal  observation  and  enquiry.  Now 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  are  before  all  who  desire  to  read 
them,  and  our  charges  of  blundering  ml  the  Census  returns 
of  Hospital^  accommodation  in  Dublin  are  more  than  sup- 
ported, they  are  completely  proved  by  the  witnesses  examined. 

We  knew  last  August,  when  inserting  the  paper  entitled 
The  Dublin  Hospitals  and  the  Blunders  of  the  Census^dW  that 
the  general  reader  has  now  before  him ;  we  knew  then  all  the 
blunders  of  the  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease,  and  we  were 
fully  acquainted  with  the  fact,  so  far  as  rehable  assertion  could 
make  us,  that  Surgeon  Wilde  had  been  informed  of  the  blun- 
ders, and  of  their  effects,  if  uncontradicted,  upon  the  Hospital 
Grants ;  as  he  did  not  explain  these  errors  we  were  forced  to 
do  so,  and  for  this  we  have  been  violently  abused* 

Knowing  the  very  great  service  done  to  the  Hospitals  by  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Corrigan ;  perceiving  that  upon  many  points,  such 
as  the  proportion  of  Hospital  accommodation  to  the  population 
in  other  countries ;  such  too  as  the  amount  of  support  raised  in 
these  Kingdoms  bj  private  subscription, and  various  otherimpor- 
tant  matters  of  this  nature  on  which  he  alone  gave  precise  infor- 
mation ;  seeing  also  that  he  was  the  only  witness  able  to  correct 
the  blunders  of  the  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease,  and  find- 
ing moreover  that  the  Committee  in  their  Report  make  not  less 
than  fifteen  references  to  his  evidence,  as  guiding  them  in  their 
recommendations,  we  did  praise  his  efforts  at  usefulness,  finding 
that  he  was   the  authority  for    most  of  the  grave  points 
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urged  in  the  Report  j  and  we  quoted  also,  a  very  able  pamphlet 
written  by  him  in  the  year  1^46 — because,  upon  all  these 
fair  grounds  we  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Corrigan's 
services  to  the  Hospitals,  we  have  been  called  his  '^  fulsome 
beslaverers."  We  never  wrote  that  other  men  examined  did 
not  deserve  as  high  praise  as  Dr.  Corriganj  but  we  praised  his 
efforts  in  a  joecidlar  line  of  evidence^  and  the  Minutes  prove 
our  complete  right  to  do  so ;  and  in  our  mind,  to  have  denied 
Dr.  Corrigan  that  approval  which  we  gave  would  have  been  as 
dishonest  as  is  that  support  given  to  the  Report  on  the  Status 
(f  Disease  by  those  who  call  us  the  daqnenrs  of  Dr.  Corrigan. 
We  state  these  things  here  broadly  because  there  are  stupid 
people  who  read  our  pages,  and  who  read  newspaper  criticiftms, 
and  who  may  fancy  that  vulgar,  partizan,  violent  abuse,  and 
possibly  abuse  not  altogether  disinterested,  is  but  the  expression 
of  rough  honest  truth;  when  in  fact  the  supporters  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Census  are  but  adopting  a  course  of  weak  evasion, 
not  at  all  unlike  that  style  of  evidence  with  which  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  astounded  the  common-sense  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  question  now  suggests  itself — what  is  that  present  accom- 
modation to  which  Surgeon  Wilde  referred.  Hospital  accom- 
modation for  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin  is  now  available  to  the 
following  extent : — 


Hospitals. 

ATftflabto 
Leds. 

Beds  BOt  ill 

nse  for  wont 

of  fanOs. 

Total  beds  In 

Hospital. 

Steevens' 

120  &  80 

tat  constaboUry 

none 

200 

Mercer's      .        .        .        .        - 

60 

20 

80 

Rotunda     .        .        ,        .        . 

103 

24 

127 

St.  Mark»s          .        .        ,        . 

16 

4 

20 

Jlcnth 

100 

15 

115 

Cork  street         .        .        .        . 

120 

306 

426 

Lock 

40 

210 

250 

Sir  P.  Dun's      .        .        .        . 

60 

40 

100 

Whltworth  Chronic    . 

82 

none 

82 

Riclimond  Surgical    . 

no 

10 

120 

Hardwick  Fever 

120 

24 

144 

Coombe  Lying-in 

2i 

10 

31 

City  of  Dublin  .        .        .        . 

60 

40 

100 

Jervis  street       .        .        .        . 
Totals    . 

50 

30 

^Q 

1,062* 

733 

1,875 

•  If  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  be  added  it  wiU  give,  according  io  the 
Census,  an  additional  hundred  beds ;  but  deducting  the  two  Lying4n 
Hospitals,  and  excluding  St  Vincent's,  the  Dumber  of  beds  wiU  be  938. 
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For  the  various  questions  arising  upon  this  limited  aeoommo- 
datiouy  and  for  the  analj^ais  of  the  Hospital  accommodation 
afforded  to  tlie  sick  poor  of  these  Kingdoms^  and  in  foreign 
countries,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  former  paper,  in 
which  the  subject  is  fully  discussed. 

In  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  referred  we 
placed  the  population  of  Dublin,  taking  Dublin  in  its 
generally  received  meaning,  and  not  confining  it  to  the 
municipal  boundary,  at  about  278,000,  and  the  news- 
paper advocates  of  the  Ctfuua  returns  accused  us  of  having 
added,  for  "our  own  purposes,''  about  20,000  to  the 
inhabitants  of  DubUn ;  but  what  is  the  population  as  stated 
by  Surgeon  Wilde — 293,000  souls — and  in  this  return  oF  the 
Report  Oft'  the  Status  of  Disease,  it  is  recorded  that  of  this 
great  population,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  there  vrere 
sick  in  their  own  homes,  only  576  persons  :  comment  upon 
this  absurd  blunder  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  figures  of 
a  column  in  the  same  table  (Table  I.  p.  110,)  which  mo^t 
ridiculously  records — that  from  amongst  the  entire  of  these 
293»000  souls,  of  the  children  under  five  years  of  age  only 
17  males  and  14  females,  giving  a  total  of  31,  were  sick  in 
theff  own  homes  on  the  night  of  the  Censtis ! 

lliere  are  other  blunders  in  tliis  "  grave  public  document," 
but  with  these  we  have  no  concern.     We  have  not  written 
to  '*  parade"  its  errors;  we  have  written  to  defend  ourselves 
from  the  charge  of  injustice  to  Surgeon  Wilde,  or  the  other 
persons,  if  any,  concerned  in  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  in 
the  Report  on  the  Slafns  of  Disease,     We  are  quite  willing 
to    admit    that,    in    his  evidence,  Surgeon   W^ifde    is    the 
advocate   of   the  Hospitals,   yet    he    did    not    explain    the 
blunders  of  the  returns,  even  whilst  commanding  attention 
for  these  returns  by  stating  himself  to  be  a  Surgeon  resilient 
in  Dublin  20  years,    by  stating  that  he  was  a  i^ellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  that  he  had  been    a  Census  Commis- 
sioner in  184jl,thathe  believed  he  had  a  general  knowlnlge  of 
the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland — that  "  In   calculating 
the  amount  of  Hospital  accommodation  to  the  population,  the 
proportions  have  been  made  upon  the  number  of  beds  actu- 
ally available,  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  Institutions, 
upon  the  ni^t  of  the  80th  of  March   1851,  and  not  upon 
the  extent  or  area  of  the  difierent  buildings,  which  in  many 
instances,  were  capable  of  affording  accommodation  to  a  much 
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greater  number  of  persons  than  their  incomes  conld  at  the 
moment  support;'^  that  in  the  Census  of  1851  a  "correct 
account  was  taken  of  every  Hospital  in  Ireland  on  the  night 
of  the  80th  of  March \'  even  whilst  thus,  by  all  these  high 
preteusions,  and  emphatic  statements,  giving  authority  to 
the  opponents  of  the  Hospital  Grants — even  whilst  endeavour- 
ing to  render  the  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease  **a  grave 
pubhc  document/'  Surgeon  Wilde  is  silent  as  to  its  blunders 
in  the  returns  of  Hospital  accommodation,  although,  as  we  are 
informed,well  aware  that  the  number  of  beds  there  stated,  16 1 6, 
exceeded  the  real  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin 
by  514  beds— or,  at  the  time  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  16th 
May,  1854,  by  554  beds. 

There  is  one  other  portion  of  Surgeon  Wilde's  evidence  to 
which  we  feel  bound  to  refer,  at  this  particular  time,  not 
only  as  an  additional  instance  of  his  carelessness  and  inaccuracy 
in  dealing  with  facts  but,  more  especially,  as  it  is  important  that 
correct  notions  should  prevail  upon  the  subject  of  which  he 
spoke.  The  examination  turned  upon  Epidemics,  and;  forth- 
with. Surgeon  Wilde  volunteered  a  statement  upon  Cholera, 
which  is  as  much  at  variance  with  facts  as  his  statements 
upon  Hospitals.  In  reply  to  Query  8,069  Surgeon  Wilde 
observed : — 

*'  One  of  the  most  healthy  places  about  Dublin  is  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Oastleknock  ;  it  is  a  rural  situation  ;  it  is  on  a  hill ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  crass  and  trees ;  there  is  no  bad  sewerage,  nor  any- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  said  of  itself  to  produce  or  originate 
epidemic  disease  ;  and  in  the  last  outbreak  of  cholera  this  curious 
circumstance  occurred ;  a  portion  of  the  household  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  of  course  were  persons  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
housedf  went  to  the  church  at  Oastleknock  ;  they  were  stricken 
with  cholera  ;  the  comptroller  of  the  household  died  in  two  or  three 
hours,  and  the  disease  ravished*  the  little  village. 

3670.  Mr.  Perqf,]  Is  not  that  an  exceptional  case  ? — It  is  one  of 
the  cases  which  occur ;  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  exception." 

There  is  indeed  no  subject  in  which  there  should  be  more 
scrupulous  accuracy  evinced  than  in  dealing  with  facts  having 
reference  to  the  propagation  or  generation  of  cholera,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find  another  individual  who 
would  have  thus  so  rashly  perverted  or  mis-stated.  Surgeon 
Wilde,  in  the  above  quoted  passage  asserts,  that  there  is  no  bad 
sewerage  in  Castleknock,  but  he  omitted  to  observe  that  there 

*  A  typographical  error  we  presume,  but  thus  in  the  **  Minutes.** 
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was  no  sewerage  at  all.  It  would  be  a  puzzle  indeed  to  find  a 
village  in  Ireland,  or  any  where  else,  of  200  inhabitants  with 
any  sewerage.  His  most  serious  mis-statement  is  however, 
relative  to  the  household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  to  the 
death  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household. 

Cholera  broke  out  in  Castleknock  in  the  month  of  August, 
1849;  the  following  is  the  account  of  the  outbreak  from  the 
Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Health,  p.  82. 

''In  the  small  village  of  Castleknock,  about  two  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Hibernian  School, 
also  in  a  healthy,  high,  and  dry  locality,  containing  about  200 
inhabitants,  the  disease  suddenly  broke  out  at  2  o'clock  p.m., 
on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  August,  1 849,  and  between  that 
hour  and  2  o^clock,  a.m.  on  Monday,  27th,  a  period  of  86 
hours,  25  deaths  occurred.  During  the  remainder  of  the  27th 
no  new  case  appeared;  occasional  cases  appeared  up  to  19th 
September,  when  the  disease  totally  disappeared/' 

We  felt  very  much  surprised  by  the  evidence  of  Surgeon 
Wilde ;  because,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  appear  to  establish  a 
clear .  and  unquestionable  argument  for  contagion,  and 
if  the  Commissioners  of  Health  bad  passed  by  in  silence 
a  case  so  remarkable  as  that  of  the  late  Major  Turner, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household,  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  very 
gross  and  mischievous  suppression  ;  particularly  as  they  refer 
to  the  very  spot  in  which  the  infection  is  allied  by  Surgeon 
WUde  to  have  been  taken.  Thinking  thus  we  have  enquired 
into  the  facts,  and  find  them  to  be  as  follow,  and  we  can  vouch 
for  their  accuracy,  firom  the  relation  of  persons  most  fully 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances.  Indeed 
we  may  observe  that  the  shock  of  his  short  illness  and  death, 
the  station  which  he  filled,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
all  combined  to  leave  a  painfully  vivid  recollection  of  the  details 
of  Major  Turner's  attack  upon  the  minds  of  many,  so  that 
we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  our  information. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  August,  1849,  Major  Turner 
breakfasted,  at  nine  o'clock,  with  the  Council,  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  He  was  then  in  perfectly  good  health ;  and  the 
conversation  turning  upon  the  subject  of  the  Cholera,  which  had 
appeared  in  scatter^  cases  that  morning  about  Castleknock, 
Major  Turner  observed,that  although  he  had  himself  no  fears  on 
the  matter,  yet  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Turner,  he 
would  not  attend  Castleknock  Church  the  following  day— 
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Sanday,  and  accordingly  he  did  not  attend  that  church^bat  went 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Hibernian  School,  and  there  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  fixed  remarkably  the  fact  of  Major  Tamer's 
having  been  at  Church  on  that  day  at  the  Hibernian  School 
and  not  at  Castleknock.  After  the  service,  the  late  Bev.  Samuel 
Cy  Sullivan,  then  the  Chaplain,  observed  to  the  governor  of  the 
Hibernian  School,  that  when  in  the  pulpit,  as  Major  Turner 
walked  up  the  chapel,  he  was  shocked  at  his  appearance  of 
extreme  illness. 

Major  Turner  returned  to  his  house  from  the  cha- 
pel, not  having  gone  at  all  to  Castleknock  Church ; 
on  arriving  at  home  he  was  prostrated,  and  he  died, 
universally  regretted,  at  five  o*clook  the  following  mor- 
ning, Monday,  the  27  th  of  August.  Surgeon  Wilde 
says  ''a  pi»rtion  of  the  Household  of  the  I^ord 
Lieutenant  went  to  the  Church  at  Castldmock ;  tiiey  were 
stricken  with  Cholera."  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
this ;  with  the  exception  of  the  lamented  Major  Turner,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Household  was 
**  stricken  with  cholenu" 

Neither  Lord  Clarendon,  nor  his  housebold  atta^ded 
Castleknock  Church,  as  Sui^on  Wilde  has  stated;  th^ 
attended  divine  worship  every  Sunday  at  the  Castle  Chapel, 
in  Dublin,  and  especially  avoided  Castleknock  at  the  period 
mentioned. 

Thus  we  have  shown  tiie  entire  of  Surgeon  Wilde's  reply 
to  Query  8069  to  be  as  faneiful  in  its  facts,  as  any  of  the 
returns  in  the  .S^ftMir/  on  the  8l<Um  (^BUease.  Its  glaring 
recklessness  of  assertion,  and  its  probable  mischievous  results 
on  the  minds  of  those  ignorant  of  the  real  facts,  have  induced 
us  to  refer  to  it  at  so  considerable  a  length.  We  suppose 
from  the  above  that  Surgeon  Wilde  is  a  contagionist — with 
his  opinions  either  way  we  have  no  concern,  nor  shall  we  de- 
cide whenDoctors  differ,bat  his  statistics  and  fiacts  appear  to  be 
in  perfect  keeping  of  fiincifulness. 

We  felt  bound  to  controvert  the  authority  of  these  blunder- 
ing returns,  which,  if  permitted  to  stand  on  record  unexplained, 
might  become  the  strong  arguments  of  those  who  support  ail 
measures  of  jnst  and  unjost  retrenchment  of  the  National  ex- 
penditure :  whether  we  h»ve  *'  psffaded"  unnecessarily,  or  un- 
Cairiy,  the  errors  of  th«  **  grave  public  document,"  is  now 
in  the  judgment  of  every  reader.     But,  in  forming  an  opinion 
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of  the  justice  of  our  exposniiB  of  tbfse  bluncbars,  let  the  reader 
remember  that  vhe  fepatatk>n  and  feelings  of  any  individaal, 
be  be  a  Census  GoiDmissioner,  or  a  Surgeon,  or  anythiop 
else  the  reader  please  to  fancy,  cannot  for  one  moment  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  competition,  or  in  equality  of  interest  with 
the  poor  of  Dublin,  or  the  adyaneement  of  Medical  and 
Surgical  Science,  or  the  existence  of  the  Dublin  Uo^itals. 
We  do  sincerely  hope,  notwithstAnding  the  blunders  of  the 
Census,  that  tlie  Dublin  Hospital  Grants  shall  be  costinued ; 
we  found  this  hope  upon  these  passages  of  the  Beporl  of  the 
Select  Committee,  which  declared  that  "  The  City  of  Dublin 
is  in  a  position  peculiar  to  itself,  as  compared  with  other  towns 
of  the  empire.  It  is  a  metropolis  for  the  poor  but  not  for 
the  rich.  The  value  of  its  property  has,  within  the  last  14 
years,  decreased,  while  local  taxation,  population,  and  pauper- 
ism have  increased.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  ability  of 
Dublin  to  support  charitable  institutions  is  less  than  it  was 
when  the  Commissioners  reported  in  1842.  Almost  evenr 
witness  has  stated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  preserve  the  hospitals  in  an  efficient  state,  either 
by  voluntary  subscription,  or  local  taxation ;  a  withdrawal  of 
the  grant  would,  therefore,  have  the  effect  of  entirely  closing 
some,  and  of  impairing  materially  the  efficiency  of  all,  these 

valuable  institutions* 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  • 

A  medical  school  of  the  high^t  repute  has  been  established 
in  Dublin,  which  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  indirect 
mode  of  support  by  Parliamentary  Grants  to  these  hospitals. 
The  system  of  instruction  pursued  appears  to  possess  many 
advantages.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  stated  in  his  evidence, 
that  its  continuance  is,  ^  asa  national  object/  very  important. 
The  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Dublin  devote 
a  great  portion  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  hosnital  at- 
tendance. Separate  schools  are  attached  to  the  different 
hospitals,  which  has  the  salutary  effect  of  creating  emulation. 
Museums,  founded  at  great  expense,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  exist.  Except  in  a  very  few  cases  the  salaries 
of  the  medical  officers  are  not  derived  from  the  funds  of  the 
institutions.  Their  emoluments  arise  from  pupils'  fees.  This 
system,  thus  nearly  self-supporting,  has  hitherto  been  most 
successful.  Ireland  has  been  furnished  from  Dublin,  even  in 
its  remote  districts,  with  medical  men  of  sound  education. 
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96  8  Dispensaries  have  now  to  be  supplied  with  properly- 
qu  alified  attendants :  the  withdrawal  of  these  Hospital  grants 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  occasion  the  ruin 
of  this  great  educational  system ;  and  at  a  time  when  Parlia- 
ment has  shown  so  munificent  a  disposition  towards  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  science  and  art, 
your  Committee  hope  that  it  will  not  hesitate  to  provide  an 
adequate  sum  for  the  developement  of  that  science  which  is 
most  beneficial  to  mankind/' 
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tlUARTEELY  EECORD  Ot  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

This  paper  forms  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  devoted  to  the 
recording  of  such  facts,  to  the  analyzation  of  such  statistics, 
to  the  reproducing,  for  general  readers,  such  lectures,  speeches 
judicial  cnarges,  or  School  or  Prison  Reports  as  may  seem  to 
us  so  important  as  to  be  advantageous  to  the  Reformatory 
School  Movement,  or  to  the  cause  of  the  friends  of  improved 
Prison  Discipline. 

We  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  of  a  Quarterly 
Record  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  most 
important  Reformatory  School  and  Prison  Reports  are  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  even  those  who  take  a  lively  and 
christian  interest  in  the  cause.  For  example  ;  in  this  Quar- 
ter's Record  we  introduce  a  Report  from  the  Kingswood 
School ;  and  an  account  of  the  noble  philanthropy  of  Lady 
Noel  Byron  :  we  are  enabled  to  report  the  opinions  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Field  on  the  Separate  System,  showing  that  he  is 
more  fully  persuaded,  now,  of  its  efficacy,  than  when,  seven 
years  ago,  he  published  his  admirable  work  on  Prison  Discipline, 
and  we  analyze  the  various  publications  of  the  quarter  bearing 
on  these  questions.  And  turning  to  our  own  country,  we  can 
proudly  state  that  though  last  in  the  active  working  of  the 
reformatory  School  movement,  yet  now  we  can  record,  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Senior — from  the  evidence 
and  reports  of  Mr.  Corry  ConnelLin ;  from  the  recent  charge 
of  Mr.  Thomas  O'Hagan  to  the  grand  jury  of  his  county ; 
from  the  expressed  and  able  adherence  of  TAe  Daily  Erpress^ 
of  the  Northern  Whig,  of  the  Tipperary  Free  Preas^  and  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Gazette,  that  Ireland  shall  not  be  long 
without  the  protection  afforded  to  England  and  Scotland  by  the 
passing  of  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act. 

In  the  Thirty  First  Report  of  the  Injectors  General  of 
Prisons  on  the  General  State  of  the  Prisons  oflrelnd^  1852,  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  was  powerfully  and  emphatically 
claimed  for  the  juvenile  criminal  population  of  the  country. 
The  condition  of  the  various  gaols  throughout  the  country  was 
analyzed  ;  their  woful  inappropriateness  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  separation,  or  even  division,  was  pointed  out.    The 
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associated  system  which  prevails  in  bat  too  many  gaols,  the  total 
want  of  all  selection,  the  terrible  negligence  which  allows 
the  bold  and  hardened  male  criminal,  or  the  fallen  woman 
whom  sin  and  the  world's  scorn  have  seared  and  degraded  to 
brutishness  in  mind,  to  associate  with  the  young  and  com- 
paratively guiltless  prisoners,  were  all  clearly  and  vividly 
proved.  The  want  of  proper  educational  arrangements, 
and  the  imperfect  industrial  system  discoverable  m  many 
prisons  were  reported ;  and  having  placed  these  facts  before 
the  country,  the  Inspectors  thus  conclude : — 

'' Under  these  circumstances  of  wide- spread  evil  and  imperfect 
means  of  correction,  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  rather  than  won- 
der, that  the  moral  status  of  our  youth  is  not  worse,  and  that  not 
more  than  a  twelfth  (on  an  average)  of  the  annual  committals  is 
supplied  by  juveniles  at,  and  under  the  a^e  of  sixteen  years.  This 
number,  however,  is  sufficiently  formid93>le  to  call  for  immediate 
measures  of  prevention  and  repression,  representing  as  it  does,  the 
springs  of  crime,  which  soon  expand  into  a  wider  and  stronger 
stream  of  pollution.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  *  one  thief 
makes  three/  t.^.,  that  the  contaminating  example,  or  the  seductive 
persuasion  o£  one  offender  involves  two  others  in  similar  guilt,  and, 
if  we  examine  the  next  classification  in  age  to  that  above  stated, 
namely  the  period  between  16  and  21  years,  we  shall  find  this  calcu* 
lation  borne  out  approximatively ;  so  rapid  and  certain  is  the  pro- 
gress of  corruption. 

Age  of  Persom  Committed. 

1849.  1850.  1851. 

Age  at  and  under  16,     .     2,720  2,419  2,003 

Age  at  and  UDider  21,    .     7>960  6,571  5,781 

The  above  average,  namelv,  a  twelfth  of  the  committals,  is  to  foe 
understood  as  applying  to  the  totaU  of  the  kingdom  collectively, 
but  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  idle  population  of  all  the  pro- 
viBces  is  naturally  attracted  by  the  greater  means  of  livelihood,  both 
honest  and  dishonest,  s^ffth  is  furnished  by  youthful  deHnquents ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  category  of  *  vagrancy' — whieb  is  the  fertile 
source  of  iniquity— we  find  that  even  a  larger  proportion  is  derived 
from  juveniles  under  21  years. 

In  1852,  the  committals  for  vagrancy  to  Richmond  Bridewell 
(the  city  gaol  assigned  to  male  prisoners)  amouuted  to  3,481,  divi- 
sible thus  as  to  their  localities  and  their  ages. 

From  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  •         459 

From  different  parts  of  Ireland,        .         .      3,022 

3,481 
Of  these  there  were  under  16  years  of  age,  1,136 
Above  16  and  under  21,     ....        767 

1,903 
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the  mijoritj  beieg  utterly  destitate,  and  UviDg  unprotected  in  night 
cellars,  and  in  other  haunts  of  depravitjr. 

The  annexed  analysis  of  the  condition  of  javeniles  cooimitted  to 
the  above  prison  disring  the  month  of  Januarj  in  this  year,  is  given 
here  as  presenting  a  melancholy  substantiation  of  the  necessity  for 
vigorous  interposition. 

*  Of  338  prisoners  committed  in  the  month  of  January,  1853, 109 
are  of  the  age  of  17  to  20,  and  67  of  16  years  and  under.  Of  this 
latter  number  34  are  from  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  and  33 
from  other  parts  of  Ireland — 8  have  father  only,  16  mother  only, 
and  20  are  orphans,  6  have  been  twice  in  prison ;  6,  3  times;  5,  4 
times ;  5,  5  times  ;  and  14,  6  times  and  upwards. 

*  Of  61  boys  in  the  school  class,  of  16  years  and  under,  committed 
for  criminal  offences,  32  were  born  in  the  city  or  county  of  Dublin, 
and  29  in  the  provinces. — Munster,10;  Leinster,  12;  ulster,  5  ;  and 
Oonnaught,  2.— >24  have  parents  :  2,  father  only,  14,  mother  only, 
and  21  are  orphans,  of  whom  16  are  destitute— 12  are  in  prison  for 
the  first  offence,  8  for  the  second,  7  for  the  third,  4  for  the  fourth, 
4  for  the  fifth,  and  26  for  the  sixth  and  upwards.  Included  in  the 
number  of  boys  from  the  provinces,  7  were  originally  committed  for 
begffing,  and  now  are  confined  for  petty  thefts. 

'In  another  class  formed  of  juvenile  vagrants,  committed  for 
periods  of  7  and  14  days,  there  are  38  boys  not  above  16  years  of 
age  ;  of  these,  5  only  are  from  the  ciW  or  county  of  Dublin,  and  33 
are  from  the  provinces — ^being  from  Ulster,  5 ;  Oonnaught,  5 ;  Lein« 
ster,  9 ;  and  Munster,  14.  ouch  as  have  both  parents,  1 ;  father 
only,  4 ;  mother  onl^,  10 ;  and  orphans,  23.  9  can  read,  6  read  and 
write,  and  23  are  illiterate.  3  are  confined  for  the  first  time,  4  for 
the  second,  7  for  the  third,  2  for  the  fourth,  2  for  the  fifth,  and  20 
for  the  sixth  and  upwards.' 

We  further  subjoin  some  interestii^  tables  which  throw  light 
upon  the  eircomstanoes  of  youthful  delin^ents,  upon  the  nature  and 
amount  of  their  ofi^nces,  and  of  the  legal  process  affecting  them. 
Dot  only  in  Dublin  bujt  in  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

No.  H). — TahU  thawing  the  A$e$  of  Juvemh  f^ncmt  Ditfkarged, 
Sumwutrify  Convicted,  and  Committed/or  Trials/or  Four  Years  ended 
l8fiQ{,  a$  reported  by  tke  DubUn  Metri^poHUn  Police^ 


TsAJia. 

Total  of  all 
Age*  takon 

Into 
Cuatodj. 

Total 
JuveBflea 
takeointo 
Ciutody. 

Committed  for  Trial. 

Dnder  10  years 
of  Age. 

10  year* 
and  under  16. 

I5year» 
»nd  under  80. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

ML 

F. 

1849 

I860,   ..        .. 

1851 

1853,    ..         .. 

Total,        .. 

66.474 
64,M4 

14,086 
16^7 

17,780 
16,U09 

;; 

1 

65 
48 
OB 
85 

18 
10 
11 

9 

888 

275 
S8B 

889 

75 
76 
71 
71 

940,348 

68JB8 

•• 

1 

m 

48 

1,W8      898 
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Yean. 

SnmmarUy  Omvlcted. 

DIacharged  by  Magistrmtea. 

Under 
10  yean 
of  age. 

10  yean 
and  under  16. 

16  yean 
and  under  20. 

Under 
10  yean 
of  age. 

10  yean 

and 

anderl6. 

16  yean 
&  under  20. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.,F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1849 
18«) 
1861 
1862 

Total, 

371 
640 
743 
724 

2,478 

438 
688 
682 
966 

2.663 

1,746 
2,366 
2,891 
1,967 

6,949 

649 

727 

1,183 

1,302 

6,232 
6,346 
6,187 
3,666 

1,56-i 

1,868 
2,181 
2.709 

8,310 

92 
167 
210 
156 

78     722 
28     749 
188'    724 
102     729 

163 

199 
226 
283 

1,875'    683 
1,768:    738 
1,602     697 
I.424I    749 

10,474 
12,838 
12,692 
8,879 

3,66:r 
4,219 
6,138 
6,130 

19,049 

3,711 

21,830 

614 

341  2,924 

8« 

6,669  2,867 

44.283 

No.  II. — Table  thoming  the  Ages  and  Number  of  Peraons  Committed, 


Years. 

Total  No. 

of  Com. 
mittals  of 

all  ages. 

Total  No. 
of  Com- 
mittals at 
and  under 
21  years. 

Aged  16 

yean  and 

under. 

Aged  21 
yean  and 
above  16. 

Rate  per  Cent  on 
Committals. 

a^i  ^' 

1846  ..        . 

1847  . 

1848  ..        . 

1849  . 

1860  ..        . 

1861  . 

Total,      . 

18,492 
31,209 
38,622 
41,989 
81,826 
24,684 

8,831 
7,662 
9,338 
10,689 
8,990 
7,784 

1,007 
2,382 
2,962 
2,720 
2.419 
2,008 

2,824 
6,280 
6.376 
7,969 
6,671 
6,781 

84,801 

6-44 
7-63 
7-68 
6-47 
7-72 
811 

7-26 

16-27 
16-92 
16-66 
18-98 
20^ 
28-46 

186,222 

48,294 

13,498 

18-69 

Policy  therefore,  and  economj  obviously  dictate,  if  we  set  aside 
higher  considerations,  and  the  observance  of  the  duties  which  attach 
to  a  state,  that  the  enormous  expense  annually  incurred  in  dealing 
with  crime,  which  is  thus  permitted  to  reach  full  maturity,  should 
be  abated,  and  that  the  youthful  energy,  which  is  now  wastefully 
and  dangerously  employed  in  the  destruction  of  property,  should  be 
directed  to  self-support,  and  in  the  production  of  national  wealth." 

With  these  opinions  all  who  know  the  position  of  our 
criminal  juveniles  must  agree.  Indeed  no  country  needs  the 
extension  of  the  Juvenile  (Renders  Act  more  than  Ireland. 
If  this  statement  be  doubted,  the  fullest  proof  of  its  truth 
is  found  in  the  following  tables  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Inspector  of  Government  Prisons  in  Ireland  for  tie  Tear 
ending  ^\st  December,  1852.  We  learn  that  in  six  of  the 
Convict  Prisons  of  Ireland  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  of 
ages  not  exceeding  20  vears,  was  about  1,910,  maintained  at 
a  cost  to  the  country  of  £20,000  :  6  :  3.  That  the  facts,  in 
all  their  bearings,  may  be  fully  and  plainly  before  the  reader. 
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we  have   prepared^  from  the    Report  of  Mr.   Hitchins,  the 
Inspector  of  Government  Prisons,  the  following  tables: — 

Spike  Island  Prison. 

Total  number  of  Convicts  2,085. 

Under  16  years  of  age,        -        1391    ,  ^hq 

16  and  not  more  than  25,  -     1,139  J      ''^'^ 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £10  8#.  llrf. 

Total  cost  of  1,275,  under  25  years  of  age,  £13,4i4.  11*.  6rf. 

Newgate  Prison. 

Total  number  of  Convicts  5]  3. 

Ten  years  of  age,  and  under  16,  -  ^  1    ooi 

16  and  under  20, 212/    ^^^ 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £9.  Is.  Sd. 
Total    cost    of  221    Convicts    under    20     years    of     age, 
£2,837.  2*,  4J. 

Mountjoy  Prison, 

Total  number  of  Convicts,  519. 

Under  15  years  of  age, 31    ^n^ 

15  and  under  20, 202/    ^"^ 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £12.  5*.  Sd, 

Total    cost    of    205    Convicts     under    20  years    of     age, 
£2,524.  Is.  Sd. 

Smithjield  Prison. 

Total  number  of  Convicts,  195. 

Fourteen  years  of  age  and  under  16,     -     -       91     -^ 

16  and  under  20,        69/    '^ 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £11.  16*.  llrf. 

Total  cost  of  78  Convicts  under  20  years  of  age,  £923. 1 9*.  6i. 

Ennis  Temporary  Depot, 

Total  number  of  Convicts,  190. 

Fourteen  years  of  age  and  under  16,     -     -     151-^ 

16  and  under  20, 55/    '" 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £8.   12*.     Orf. 
Total    cost    of    70     Convicts    under     20    years    of    age, 
£563.  10*.  M. 
76 
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Maryborough  Prison. 

Total  number  of  Convicts,  76 

Fourteen  years  of  age  and  under  16,     -    -      31    07 

16  and  under  20, 24,/    ^' 

Net  cost  of  each  convict,  £10.  19*.  M. 
Total    cost    of    27     Convicts     under    20    years    of    age, 
£296.  11*.  2d. 

The  calculations  give  a  total  of  1,879  Convicts  under  20 
years  of  age  (some  in  Spike  Island  being  rated  to  25  years) 
whose  annual  cost  of  maintenance  amounts,  in  the  grand 
total,  to  £^0,589.  15*.  2rf.  In  considering  this  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  1,879  Convicts  are  more  than  ordinary 
prisoners — they  are  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation, or  to  long  periods  of  penal  labor.  They  have 
been  the  "  City  Arabs,"  ''  the  Home  Heathens,"  the  cast- 
away  human  weeds,  whose  existence  society  has,  in  the 
expressive  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  "  ignored."  They  were  vag- 
rants who  became  pilferers ;  they  were  committed,  and  prison 
association  made  them  robbers ;  conviction  may  have  followed 
conviction  in  many  of  the  cases,  and  when,  at  length,  justice 
grew  weary  of  reprieving,  when,  from  repeated  crimes,  the 
offender  had  grown  bold  and  careless — he  was  sentenced 
for  a  felony — and  society  vindicated  its  wrongs  by  punishing 
him  for  those  offences  into  which  by  his  ignorance,  and  its 
own  neglect,  it  had  driven  him. 

The  Nation  pays  now  £20,589  for  the  annual  support  of 
these  1,879  convicts — but  how  much  has  been  paid  for 
former  prosecutions,  for  former  prison  support,  of  these 
youths  ?  How  much  has  the  country  lost  by  their  peculation  ? 
How  mucli  morality  has  been  wasted  in  all  these  years  when 
fieformation  might  have,  nay,  would  have,  been  accomplished 
— but  now  they  are  convicts ;  indurated  in  heart,  callous  in 
conscience,  and  thus  degraded  we  are  forced  to  support 
them  in  our  own  defence.  We  have  been  careless  01  the 
great"  moral  waste  around  us,  and  in  paying  £20,589  per 
annum  for  the  support  of  1,879  young  Convicts,  we  are  out 
proving  "  the  electrical  contamination  of  gaol  association  ;" 
but  proving  how  heavily  we  are  taxed  because  we  have  for- 
gotten that  grave  thought  of  Channing  which  teaches  that 
we  *' should  supply  moral  wants,  snatch  every  child  from 
perdition,  and  awaken  in  him  the  spirit  and  power  of  a  man." 
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To  understand  folly  the  necessity  for  Beformatory  Schools 
in  Ireland,  the  reader  need  only  examine  the  following 
tables  which  we  extracted  from  the  most  able  and 
valuable  section,  on  Dublin  Prisons,  appearing  in  Mr. 
Corry  Connellan's  Report  on  the  North  District  of  In- 
spection, and  published  in  the  Thirty-iecond  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  General  on  the  General  State  of  the  Prisons  of 
Ireland,  1853.  The  returns  refer  to  the  Bichmond  Bridewell 
alon  e: — 

Number  of  Mule  Juveniles  in  Confinement  on  the  24lA  of  January ^  1854, 
OM  to  Parentage,  Education,  Religion,  (fc. 


Crkmxmai^. 

VAOKAnTS. 

i 

1 

a 

! 

a 

Is 

1 

I 

II 

1 

^ 

o 

= 

o 

s 

^ 

Total  Na  in  Custody      

I 

83 

84 

4 

50 

54 

138 

FaBBNTAGB : 

Having  Parents            

... 

24 

24 

3 

15 

18 

42 

Without  Parents          

... 

21 

21 

*.. 

21 

21 

42 

Without  Father           

1 

18 

19 

I 

10 

11 

30 

Without  Mother          

... 

9 

9 

... 

4 

4 

13 

Step-children     

... 

11 

11 

... 

... 

... 

11 

Abandoned  bj  Parents, 

... 

7 

7 

... 

4 

4 

11 

Absconded  from  Parents 

... 

18 

18 

... 

7 

7 

25 

Belonotno  tos 

Dublin  City  or  County 

1 

47 

48 

2 

11 

13 

61 

Other  localities 

... 

36 

36 

2 

39 

41 

77 

Education  : 

Wholly  UUterate          

..• 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

8 

Know  Alphabet  and  Spelling... 

... 

24 

24 

3 

20 

23 

47 

Read  imperfectly         

... 

16 

16 

... 

11 

11 

27 

Read  and  Write           

1 

39 

40 

... 

16 

16 

56 

Rbligion  : 

Protestants       

... 

2 

2 

... 

2 

2 

4 

Roman  Catholics          

1 

81 

82 

4 

48 

52 

134 
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Offences  of  the  foregoing  Number  of  Juveniles. 


CAiMnrALs. 

Vagrants. 

Classlflcation. 

Ji 

o 

1 

i 

o 

H 

Total  No.  in  Custody      

Felons  untried       

Misdemeanants  untried 

Felons  convicted  ..          

Misdemeanants  convicted 

Summary  convictions    J 

Workhouse  ofTendejs       

Vagrants ^ 

... 

83 
4 
1 

12 
4 

61 
1 

84 
4 
I 

12 
5 

61 
1 

4 
... 

"4 

50 
50 

54 

138' 

\ 

12 
5. 

61^ 
I 

1 

How  often  Imprisoned. 

Once           

Twice         

Thrice         

Four  times            

Five  times  and  upwards 

I 

19     20 
17  1  17 
10  ;  10 
2       2 
35     85 

"1 

1 
2 

4 
7 
I 
3 
35 

4'24 

8  i  25 

1  !  11 

4       6 

37     72 

These  tables,  it  will  be  remarked,  are  returns  of  those  not 
more  than  16  years  of  age  in  confinement  on  the  24th  of 
January  1854 ;  and  the  return,  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  of  all  ages, gives  this  result — not  more  than 
16  years  of  age  138,  all  ages  over  16,  351.  The  total  number 
of  persons,  not  more  than  16  years  of  age,  committed  from 
1st  July  to  31st  December,  1853,  was  1,570,  and  the  total 
number  not  exceeding  20  years  of  age  sentenced  during  the 
year  1853,  to  transportation,  or  imprisonment  was  : — 

To  Transportation  not  exceeding  10  years     ...  41 
To  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  2  years,  and 

not  less  than  12  months  ...         ...         •••  35 

All  periods  under  12  months           ...         ...  3,563 

Total  sentenced  3,639 
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Of  these,  725  were  orphans  ;  469  were  without  father;  15S 
without  mother;  21  were  step  children;  64  had  been 
abandoned  by  parents;  87  had  absconded  from  parents;  599 
belonged  to  the  county  and  borough  of  Dublin ;  and  1 ,071  to 
other  localities. 

With  regard  to  education;  778  were  wholy  illiterate;  74 
knew  the  alphabet  and  spelling;  150  read  imperfectly,  and 
569  could  read  and  write. 

In  rehgion ;  76  were  Protestants ;  6  were  Presbyterians, 
and  l,i85  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Referring  to  these  figures  Mr.  Ck)nnellan  writes : — 

"  In  comparing  the  number  of  juveniles  (including  in  that  category 
all  below  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  legal  determination  of 
minority),  with  the  adult  offenders  committed  during  the  same 
period,  the  proportion  stands  thus  : — 812  juveniles  to  997  adults  in 
the  criminal  offenders  ;   and  785  to  259  in   the  vagrants. 

Of  the  former,  464  were  from  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  and 
348  from  other  localities  ;  and  of  the  vagrants,  135  were  found  to 
be  derived  from  Dublin,  and  623  from  other  quarters,  principally 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  total  number  of  both,  representing  1,570  committals,  418 
had  parents,  607  had  none,  359  had  fathers,  165  mothers,  and 
twenty- one  were  step- children  ;  sixty-four  had  been  abandoned  by 
their  parents,,  and  eighty -seven  had  absconded  from  them. 

Of  the  criminal  offenders,  sixty-eight  were  twice  committed  within 
the  half  year,  fourteen  three  times,  and  three  four  times  ;  while 
of  the  vagrants  fifty-seven  were  committed  twice,  twenty-eight  three 
times,  thirteen  four  times,  and  forty-one  five  times  and  upwards.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  these  boys  are  habitual  inmates  of  this  prison  ; 
a  condition,  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  most  of  them 
have  no  homes,  nor  any  shelter  except  the  workhouse.  Numerous 
instances  are  known  to  exist,  and  many  are  at  present  to  be  found 
in  this  bridewell,  of  well-conducted  and  right-principled  children  who 
manifest  a  sincere  desire  to  go  into  the  poorhouse,  but  are  debarred 
from  this  relief  by  their  dissolute  parents,  who  prefer  a  life  of 
license,  and  are  impatient  of  restraint.  Again,  many  of  the  utterly 
destitute,  who  ai'e  never  committed  but  for  begging,  are  proved  to 
possess  the  fortitude  or  resisting  the  temptations  of  crime,  and  the 
contamination  of  those,  with  whom  they  are  unavoidably  intermixed 
in  the  prison,  and  in  the  haunts  of  vice  to  which  the  wretched 
resort  outside  Means  are  provided  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ence, in  such  cases,  for  sending  home  those,  whose  locality  and  claims 
are  ascertained,  and  some  glatily  avail  themselves  of  th»s  aid,  wiiich, 
however,  is  necessarily  of  limited  operation. 

All  the  juvenile  criminals  and  vagrants,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  attend  bchool  from  ten  to  half-past  one  daily,  and  receive 
religious  instruction  for  half  an  hour  after  dinner.  A  few  of  them, 
however,  who  are  hardened  in  crime  and  incorrigible,  are  excepted. 
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as  they  not  only  reject  all  moral  and  religious  instruction,  but  create 
mischief  by  their  presence,  and  lead  the  better  disposed  into  dis- 
order. These  youths  are  confined  in  single  cells,  except  during  the 
time  set  apart  K)r  exercise,  meals,  and  working  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
have  been  frequently  re-committed,  they  are  kept  separately  during 
the  first  and  last  week  of  their  sentence,  except  during  the  time  of 
exercise  only." 

The  returns  from  the  Grangegorman  Female  Penitentiary 
afford  evidence  equally  strong  of  the  necessity  for  Reformatory 
Schools;  3,290  females,  not  exceeding20  yearsof  age,  were  com- 
mitted during  the  year,  as  appears  by  the  following  table: — 


Ages. 

10  Tears  and   16  Tears  and 
under.          above  10. 

20  Tears  and 
aboreie 

Felons  convicted 
Misdemeanants  convicted     . 
Felons  committed  for  trial  at  As- 

sizes  and  Sessions      . 
Summary  convictions  . 
Vagrants 

Total        .        .        . 

Twice  imprisoned 

Three  times  imprisoned 

Four  times  imprisoned 

Five  times  imprisoned  and  upwards 

"a 

10 
251 

26 
134 

52 
117 
781 

88 
438 

104 

126 

1,161 

264 

1,110    1       1,916 

23 

17 

14 

6 

81 
23 
23 
63 

137 

47 
30 
59 

Let  us  now  consider  the  sentences  of  these  3,290  female 
prisoners : — 

Sentences  of  Transportation  and  of  Imprisonment  of  the  Total 
K  umber  of  Juveniles  Committed  during  the  year. 


Ten  years,  and  ahove  seven 

Seven  years 

Two  and  four  years 

Twelve  months 

Six  months 

Three  months 

Two  months 

One  month 

Fourteen  days 

Seven  days 

Forty-eight  hours 

Twenty -four  hours 

Unlimited    . 

Total 


9 

190 

48 

17 


264 


8 

14 

35 

97 

679 

169 

79 

9 

17 

1,110 


I 

3 

2 

4 

9 

57 

89 

261 

865 

308 

286 

25 

36 

1,916 
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Condition  o/ Juveniles  as  to  their  Parentage,  Residence,    Education, 
and  Religion, 


[A«e»- 
Without  parents 

10  A  under. 

16<ftaboTelO. 

20  A  above  16. 

9 

197 

308 

Without  lather     .        .        .        . 

37 

109 

127 

Without  mother 

3 

64 

106 

St€p- children        .        .        .         . 

3 

15 

9 

Illegitimate          .        .         .        . 

— 

2 

— 

Abandoned  by  parents 

3 

25 

20 

Absconded  from  parents 

— 

49 

228 

Belonging  to  county  or  borough  . 

38 

146 

2-28 

„           other  localities 

33 

367 

512 

WhdHy  iUiUrate 

67 

323 

335 

Know  alphabet  and  spelling 

— 





Read  imperfectly 

2 

147 

-?S 

Read  and  write    .... 

2 

43 

Religion— Protestant 

2 

27 

59 

„          Presbyterian 







„         Roman  Catholic  . 

69 

486 

681 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  position  of  Dublin 
with  regard  to  juvenile  criminal ty,  we  give  the  following  table, 
extracted  from  the  returns  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police, 
for  the  year  1853.  The  table  shows  the  numbers  of  those 
under  15  years  of  age,  and  the  sexes,  committed,  summarily 
convicted,  or  discharged  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  city  for  the 
five  years  ending  1553. 


TSAEfl 

Committed  for 
Trial. 

Summarily  Convicted. 

Discliarged  by 
Magistrates. 

Gross 
Total 
Males 
and 
Fe- 
males. 

Under 
10  Tears 
of  age. 

10  Years 

and 
under  15 

Under  10 
Years  ot  age. 

10  Years  and 
under  15. 

in'?'tfr«' 10  Years  and 

TOTAI. 

M. 

^- 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M.         F. 

M. 

F.  1    M.    1     F. 

M.      r. 

1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1853, 
185a, 

Total 

2 
2 

1 

2 
3 

65 
48 
53 
85 
56 

247 

la 

10 

11 

9 

18 

61 

871 
640 
743 
724 
479 

2,957 

438 
588 
682 
955 
466 

1,745 
2,356 
2,891 
1,957 
1,865 

10,814 

549 
727 

1,138 

1,802 

746 

92 
157 
210 
155 
IOC 

78.    722 
23     749 

138'    724 

1 

102     729 
67     646 

163 
199 
225 
233 
185 

2,985 
8,950 
4,621 
3,600 
3,161 

1,242 
1,547 
2,189 
2,601 
1,484 

4,227 
5,497 
6,810 
6,201 
4,685 

8,129 

4,457 

717 

408  3,570  '  1,005 

1                    1 

18.307 

9,063 

27,870 
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Thus  far  we  have  written  of  Dublin  alone,  but  we  now  turn 
to  the  tables  showing  the  classification  of  juvenile  offenders, 
not  exceeding  16  years  of  age,  as  given  in  the  Beporl  of  the 
Irish  Prison  Inspectors  for  1853  : — 


10  years  and 

16  years  and 

I 

under. 

above  10. 

Total 

Total 

Offences  Classified. 

Males. 

Females. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Felons  convicted,       -       -       - 

3 

582 

181 

591 

188 

Misdemeanants  convicted. 

17 

13 

804 

m 

821 

891 

Felons  committed  for  trial  at 

assizes  and  quarter  sessions,   - 

8 

491 

307 

496 

210 

trial  at   assizes   and  quarter 

sessions,          .... 

1 

805 

90 

306 

91 

Summary  convictions, 

161 

41 

2,826 

621 

2,987 

663 

Vagrants,           .... 

757 

582 

2,700 

1,250 

3,457 

1,782 

Workhouse  offenders, 

56 

14 

866 

75 

922 

89 

Offenders  on  leaving  workliouse, 

292 

51 

299 

51 

Twice  imprisoned,     ... 

51 

46 

622 

359 

673 

805 

Tliree  times  imprisoned,    - 

28 

28 

294 

116 

322 

144 

Four  times  imprisoned,      - 

4 

16 

175 

81 

179 

97 

Five  times  imprisoned  and  up- 

wards,     -       .       -       -       - 

Total,       -       - 
Gross  Total  of  Males  and 

10 

289 

189 

293 
11,346 

149 
4,354 

1,000 

705 

10,246 

8,449 

Females,    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15,600*          1 

The  next  table  shows  the  sentences  of  the  total  number  of 
juveniles,  whose  ages  did  not  exceed  sixteen  years,  committed 
during  the  year,  and  we  beg  attention  to  it,  and  the  last  table, 
as  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are  of  a  very  im- 
portant character,  in  support  of  the  views  held  by  the  friends 
of  the  Reformatory  School  movement : — 


•  See  **  Report"  p.  15. 
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Sbktbkcu. 


10  Tears  and 
under. 


16  Years  and 
above  10. 


TotaL 


Death,        -       .       -       - 
For  Life,     ...       - 
Abdve  Fifteen  Years, 
Fifteen  Years  and  above  Ten, 
Ten  and  above  Seven, 
Seven  years,       -        -       - 
Two  Years  and  upwards.    - 
Eighteen  Months, 
Twelve  Months, 


Total, 


Nine  Months,      - 
Six  Months, 
Three  Months,    - 
Two  Months, 
One  Month, 
Fourteen  Days,  - 
Seven  Days, 
Forty-eight  Hours,     - 
Twenty-four  Uoursi,    - 
Unlimited 
Other  periods,    - 


Total, 
Gross  Total, 


10 

la 

288 

S57 

S89 

46 

16 

67 

1 


1,032 


1.033 


8 
28 
61 
14 
16 
118 


246 


2 

2 

149 

294 

126 

43 

12 


60 

287 

624 

686 

2,126 

2,136 

1,130 

262 

194 

822 

36 


7,611 


7,866 


18 


264 


17 

79 
171 
134 
480 
1,037 
396 
166 

64 
132 

11 


2,676 


11,974 


2,694 


12,238* 


This  is  important  evidence  proceeding  from  a  government 
officer,  and  proves  that  if  the  legislature  is  apathetic,  the 
apathy  cannot  arise  from  ignorance  of  facts,  and  wants,  and 
of  feelings.  The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the 
juveniles  as  to   parentage: — 


10  Years  and 
under. 


16  Years  and 
above  10. 


r^ 


Total 


Without  Parwitt, 
Abandoned  by  Parents. 
Absconded  from  Parents,    - 
Without  Father, 
Without  Mother, 
Step-ehlldren,     - 
nic^itimate,        .       .       - 


Total, 


89 
87 
6 
107 
88 
33 
16 


89 
14 

1 

67 
27 
22 

6 


1,466 
324 
316 
808 
676 
181 
72 


883 
86 
103 
292 
162 
64 
21 


1,909 
461 
425 

1,274 
793 
:50 

lis 


—        6,126* 


•  See  •*  Report"  p.  16. 
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Referring  to  these  tables,  Mr.  Connellan  writes  : — 

*«  An  analysis  of  these  Tables  supplies  not  only  the  strongest  ar- 
guments for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  but  traces  to 
their  source  the  origin  of  most  or  the  evils  which  beset  the  children 
of  the  humblest  classes  at  the  threshold  of  life. 

When,  for  instance,  upon  taking  the  total  of  juveniles  tentenced 
during  the  year,  at  12,238,  we  find  that  no  less  than  5,225  are  without 
due  and  complete  parental  care,  nearfy  two  thousand  being  abtoixUe 
orphans,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  aggregate  of  delinquency  should 
reach  so  high  an  amount,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  the  nature  of 
the  offences  is  considered,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  watchful 
and  constant  supervision  over  those,  who  at  so  tender  an  age  are  now 
exposed  to  the  unchecked  promptings  of  ignorance  and  want,  would 
largely  counteract  this  great  and  growing  social  difficulty  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears,that  264  only  of  those  sentenced  have  incurred  the  higher  penal- 
ties ;  while  under  the  terms  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  seven 
days  to  one  month,  inclusive,  8,757,  being  considerably  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole,  have  been  punished  in  our  gaols,  un- 
provided, as  they  are,  with  means  of  coercion,  education,^  and  re- 
iormatiun  applicable  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  such  juveniles."* 


*  To  the  observations  thus  made  by  an  Irish  Prison  Inspector,  con- 
siderable force  is  added  by  the  following  passage,  in  Mr.  Field's  Report 
on  Heading  Gaol,  for  1853 : — **  Amongst  re-committed  prisoners,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  there  were  many  juvenile  offenders;  and  table  No  10 
shows  that  not  less  than  70  of  our  old  offenders  had  been  convicted  before 
ihey  had  completed  their  sixteenth  year,  whilst  the  aggregate  number 
of  their  imprisonments  amounts  to  294«  or  an  average  of  more  than  four 
to  each.  Such  statistics  are  w.  11  calculated  not  merely  to  excite  sorrow 
and  regret,  but  to  increase  thankfulness  that  our  endeavours  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  as  respects  the  treatment  of  this  pitiable  class, 
have  been  successfuL  Allow  me,  then,  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  recent  act,  properly  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  Better  Care  and 
Reformation  of  Youthful  Offenders,'  may  receive  due  consideration  at 
the  present  sessions,  with  a  view  to  providing  for  its  speedy  operation  in 
this  county.  From  the  communications  that  I  have  maintained  with 
the  l^irectors  of  Reformatory  Schools  at  present  established,  there 
appears  to  be  no  h<^>e  that  our  j«HF«nile  convicts  can  be  received  into 
tiiem.  I  think  it  right,  thtirefore,  to  submit  to  the  Court,  the  pro- 
priety of  originating  an  institution,  which  may  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  county,  in  accordance  with  the  first  clause  of  the  recent  Act. 
The  tables  to  which  I  have  referred,  further  tend  very  forcibly  to  con- 
firm  the  wisdom  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  of  that  Act,  which  provide 
that  the  cost  of  the  convicted  child's  maintenance  whilst  in  a  Reforma- 
tory School,  shall  be  partly  recovered  from  the  parents.  Of  the  70, 
whose  case  I  have  described,  not  less  than  31  were  the  children  of 
criminals,  in  several  instances  both  parents  having  been  repeatedly 
convicted.  Others  have  been  the  victims  of  most  culpable  negligence, 
very  many  were  encouraged  in  pilfering,  whilst  some  were  driven 
hungry  from  their  home,  plainly  taught  that  they  must  either  steal  or 
starve." 
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To  these  sentiments  there  can  be  few  objectors ;  but  at  once 
the  question  arises^  how  can  these  evils  be  remedied  ?  and  here 
we  can  again  claim  the  aid  of  official  evidence  in  support  of 
our  arguments  for  Reformatory  Schools  for  Ireland.  Mr. 
Connellan  was  examined,  in  April,  1863,  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Criminal  and  Des- 
titute  Children,  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  thus 
expressed  his  opinions  upon  the  entire  question  of  Irish  Refor- 
matory Schools  : — 

**  4185.  Are  there  any  causes  of  juvenile  crime  peculiar  to  Ireland 
within  the  province  of  legislation  which  you  can  point  out  to  the 
Oommittee  ? — I  have  already  stated,  as  one  cause,  tne  extraordinary 
disproportion  of  orphanage.  There  is  another  point  which  1  think  is 
quite  peculiar  to  Ireland,  namely,  the  extent  of  vagrancy  and  larceny, 
as  it  prevails  among  females,  who,  of  coarse,  must  be  considered  as 
having  charge  of  the  education  of  juveniles  infinitely  more  than  males. 
In  the  year  1851  there  were  5,334  females  committed  for  larceny 
alone. 

4186.    Those  are  women? — All    females;   there   is  no  division 

S'ven  as  to  age.  There  are  very  few  female  juveniles  committed  for 
rceny.  The  above  aggregate  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
number  of  females  committed  in  England  in  the  same  year  for  every 
species  of  offence.  To  show  the  amount  of  vagrancy  which  exists 
amon?  female  juveniles,  I  have  a  return  of  the  juvenile  prisoners 
committed  to  Grange  Gorman  Prison  in  the  years  1850,  1851  and 
1652.  In  1852  there  were,  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  under,  and 
up  to  15,  inclusive,  1,878  female  children  committed  under  the 
Vagrant  Act.  If  we  take  these  three  years,  we  find  there  were 
altogether  5,989  juvenile  females  committed  to  this  prison,  of  whom 
1,119  belonged  either  to  the  county  or  city  of  Dublin,  and  the 
remaining  4,870  to  the  provinces.  Of  this  number  three-fourths  had 
been  committed  from  six  to  20  times  in  each  year,  and  the  remaining 
one-fourth  from  one  to  six  times. 

4190.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  institutions,  educational  or 
reformatory,  might  be  established  with  advantage  for  the  diminution 
of  juvenile  delinquency  ? — Unquestionaby.  It  is  a  subject  which 
requires  such  a  very  comprehensive  consideration,  that  we  must 
begin  from  the  beginning.  In  the  first  place,  the  gaols  of  Ireland 
are  peculiarly  circumstanced,  and  have  not  tJhe  same  advantages 
that  English  gaols  possess  with  regard  to  their  financial  position. 
In  England  every  prisoner  convicted  by  a  jury  is  paid  for  by  the 
State,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  m  Ireland  onlv  male  trans- 
ports are  so  paid  for  ;  an  allowance  beinff  made  for  them,  but  not 
for  females.  This  matter,  I  believe,  will  be  brought  before  the 
House  very  shortly  ;  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  that  into 
consideration  when  we  come  to  adopt  any  scheme  for  fixing  a  farther 
expenditure  upon  the  country  ;  I  mean  that  if  the  localities  are  to 
be  called  upon  to  erect  penal  or  reformatory  institutions,  that  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account. 
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4191.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  institution  you  would  recom- 
mend ? — I  should  certainly  recommend  an  institution  embracing 
under  the  same  direction,  although  separate,  a  Parkhurst  and  a  Red 
Hill.  I  think  that  you  require  absolutely  a  penal  institution,  in 
which  the  punitive  principle  shall  be  carried  out ;  and  you  also 
require  a  retorraatory  institution  with  something  of  a  penal  character. 
The  great  object  is,  to  avoid  multiplying  establishments  and  to  save 
expence.  I  think  that  if  there  were  two  such  institutions  placed 
side  by  side,  they  would  each  favourably  affect  the  other ;  and  that 
the  youths  confined  in  the  Parkhurst,  or  more  penal  side,  would 
feel  that  there  was  close  at  hand  an  institution  in  which  there  would 
be  some  relaxation  of  penal  discipline,  if  they  deserved  it  by  eood 
conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  check 
upon  the  ocou|)ants  of  the  reformatory  department,  if  they  knew 
that  in  the  event  of  their  being  refractory,  they  could  be  removed  to 
the  penal  institution. 

4192.  Would  you  have  two  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Dublin,  and 
others  in  different  parts  af  the  provinces  ? — I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  look  at  the  averages  of  gaols,  and  to  form  groups.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  four  institutions  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  Ireland; 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  see  one  erected  in  the  first  instance,  in 
order  to  test  the  effect  of  it.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  evidence  I 
have  given,  that  there  were  local  congestions  of  juvenile  criminals  ; 
in  fact,  considerably  more  than  one-half  the  total  of  the  juveniles 
confined  in  the  gaols  of  Ireland,  are  in  the  prisons  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  Limerick. 

4193.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  advantageously  tried  in  the  first 
instance  as  an  experiment  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  not  to  get  too  far  in 
the  first  instance,  because  it  is  an  experiment  which  may  affect  not 
only  our  ordinary  prisons,  but  our  convict  depots  or  the  district 
prisons,  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted  as  substitutes  for  transporta- 
tion. I  have  made  a  calculation  for  an  institution  to  contain  400 
boys.  [  take  the  number  at  400,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
convenient  number  ;  as  a  mean  between  Red  Hill  and  Mettray,  both 
of  which  I  have  visited.  I  have  taken  as  a  fair  basis  two  of  the 
county  gaols  of  Ireland,  in  which  I  find  that  the  daily  average  of 
prisoners  was  about  this  number  during  the  year  1851.  In  the  county 
of  Galway  gaol  the  daily  average,  in  the  year  1851,  was  404,  and 
in  the  gaol  of  Nenagh,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary, 
there  were  exactly  400.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  total  cost  of 
each  prisoner  (we  have  no  power  of  distinguishing  the  cost  of 
juveniles  as  they  never  keep  the  account  in  gaols,  although  it  might 
be  done  in  future)  is  £6.  14«.  \0d,  per  head  in  Galway,  and  £6  \4s,  4d. 
per  head  in  Nenagh.  The  expense  of  the  staff  of  officers  in  Galway  is 
£1,130,  and  in  Nenagh  £955.  The  difference  is  created  by  the  higher 
salaries  of  the  governor  and  local  inspector  in  Galwav.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  this  includes  everything,  except  tlie  intercbt  of 
money  which  the  gaol  cost  in  building.  I  presume  that  growing 
boys  employed  in  agricultural  labour  and  worked  hard  would  require 
a  more  generous  diet  than  our  prison  diet,  which  is  brought  as  low 
as  is  compatible  with  health.     I  think  also  you  would  require,  if  the 
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reformatory  establishment  were  carried  out  on  the  prncipleof 
Mettray,  a  larger  staff  than  exists  at  the  two  gaols  I  have  named  ;  I 
would  therefore  give  £8  for  each  of  the  4(»0  boys,  which  would 
amount  to  £3,200.  I  next  give  the  cost  of  the  building  •  and  here  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  made  a  most  extrava^nt  estimate,  for  building  is 
very  cheap  in  Ireland.  I  have  put  it  at  £10,000,  but  I  really  feel 
great  certainty  when  I  state  that  the  sum  of  £6,000  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  building,  which  necessarily  would  be  very  plain  and 
simple.  We  will  take  it  at  £10,000,  and  the  interest  of  that  amount, 
at  four  per  cent.,  would  be  £400. 

4194.  Mr.  Adderley.'i  Including  the  purchase  of  the  site? — I  take 
a  rent  for  the  land  ;  I  take  200  acres,  at  £1  per  acre,  £200. 

4195.  Mr.  J,  BalL']  Do  you  include  the  rent  in  the  average  of 
£8  per  head?— No. 

4196.  Mr.  Fitzroy,]  You  include  nothing  but  diet  in  the  £8?— 
I  include  everything  in  the  £8  per  annum,  which  represents  the 
400th  part  of  the  total  expenditure.  I  will  give  i.200  for  contin- 
gencies, so  as  to  make  a  round  sum  of  £4,000.  If  we  take  the  labour 
of  400  boys,  for  50  weeks,  striking  off  two  weeks  for  interruption  of 
weather  and  illness,  I  put  the  worth  of  their  labour  at  6d.  per  day,  or 
Bs.  per  week.  I  apprehend  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  not 
be  worth  that  amount ;  but  that  after  the  institution  had  been  a 
year  in  operation,  we  might  safely  calculate  upon  that  amount.  At 
Mettray,  they  profess  to  give  £8  per  annum  as  representing  the 
earnings  of  the  boys.  These,  by  my  calculation,  would  amount  to 
£7.  105,  ;  so  that  there  would  be  a  balance  of  £1,000  as  against  the 
institution  chargeable  upon  the  State.  I  conceive  that  the  estimate 
for  the  building  is  at  least  £4,000  too  high,  and  that  £140  (at  four 
per  cent.)  might  consequently  be  deducted  from  the  £1,000. 

4197.  Mr.  J,  Ball,]  The  recommendation  which  you  made  to 
the  Committee  was,  that  in  the  first  instance  twin  institutions, 
one  more  severe,  and  the  other  of  a  milder  nature,  should  be 
established  ? — Yes. 

4198.  Does  your  estimate  refer  to  one  of  those,  or  do  you  pro- 
pose that  two  similar  institutions  should  be  established  ? — I  merely 
wish  it  to  apply  to  the  reformatory  institution,  to  the  Red  Hill  or 
Mettray  section. 

4199.  Would  an  institution  on  the  plan  of  Parkhurst  be  more 
expensive  ? — Yes. 

4200.  You  are  aware  that,  with  reference  to  the  estimate 
with  which  you  have  favoured  the  Committee,  the  sum  of  £  10,000 
does  considerably  exceed  the  cost  of  buildings  which  have  been 
recently  erected  in  Ireland  for  the  accommodation  of  a  similar 
number  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  this  includes  farm  buildings  and  general 
outfit. 

4201.  And  therefore  you  conceive  that  you  are  perfectly  safe  in 
representing  £400  as  the  interest  of  the  money  to  be  expended  on 
an  institution  to  accommodate  400  boys  ? — Yes. 

4202.  Have  you  formed  a  similar  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  an  in- 
stitution on  the  plan  of  Parkhurst  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

4203.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  class  of  boys  who  are  to  be 
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dealt  with,  do  you  think  it  necessary  that  such  an  institution  as 
Parkhurst  should  provide  for  an  equal  number  ? — No  ;  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  a  building  calculated  for  infinitelj  less  number  would 
be  quite  sufficient. 

4204.  What  number  ?— I  should  think  150. 

4205.  Supposing  that  your  suggestion  were  ultimately  to  be 
carried  out,  and  that  four  such  establishments  were  set  up  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  do  you  conceive  that  the  numbers  of  400  and  150 
would  represent  the  most  advantageous  numbers  to  place  in  the 
institutions  to  be  established  in  each  of  such  four  districts  ? — Per- 
haps you  might  raise  it  to  600  for  the  two ;  I  would  raise  the 
Parkhurst  side  of  it  to  200. 

4206.  You  propose  that  in  one  there  should  be  200,  and  in  the 
other  400? — Yes  ;  but  I  would  rather  begin  with  150. 

4207*  Do  you  conceive  that  the  experiment  could  be  fairly  tried, 
unless  at  the  same  time  there  were  a  reformatory  school,  on  the 
plan  of  Red  Hill,  established  ? — No  ;  I  propose  that  an  experimen- 
tal building,  containing  these  two  estaolishments,  should  be  first 
attempted. 

4206.  Mr.  FitzroyJ]  Both  in  the  same  locality  ?—. Yes ;  because 
there  is  an  obvious  savings  as  the  same  governor,  ^the  same  chi^ 
lain,  the  same  medical  officer,  and  the  same  agricultural  instructors, 
would  do  for  each. 

4209.  Do  you  contemplate  the  whole  of  them  passing  through 
the  Parkhurst  portion  or  the  establishment  ? — No ;  I  tmnk  that  a 
discretion  as  to  which  of  the  institutions  youthful  prisoners  should 
be  committed  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  juajge  or  the  assis* 
tant  barrister  ;  for  I  would  not  give  so  important  a  power  to  the 
magistrates  at  petty  sessions. 

4210.  Chairman,}  That  would  require  legislation  ? — Yes. 

4211.  Mr.  Fitzroy.']  Would  you  allow  those  who  were  committed 
to  the  Parkhurst  portion  of  the  establishment  to  be  transferred  to 
the  reformatory  portion,  when  their  conduct  entitled  them  to  it  ? — 
Undoubtedly ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  good  conduct ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  a  useful  corrective  upon  the 
vouths  on  the  Bed  Hill  side,  if  they  knew  there  was  a  penal  est^ 
blishment  adjoining,  to  which  they  could  be  at  once  transferred. 

4212.  Mr.  J,  BaiL']  Do  the  grounds  on  which  you  propose  that 
only  one  pair  of  such  institutions  should  now  be  established  refer  to 
any  supposed  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessarv  funds,  or  to  your 
idea  of  its  being  an  experiment  ?_Merely  in  reference  to  its  being 
an  experiment. 

4213.  Would  you  wait  the  result  of  that  experiment  before  esta- 
blishing similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

4214.  Would  you  confine  such  institutions,  if  thev  were  now 
established,  to  a  certain  portion  of  Ireland ;  or  would  you  give  a 
general  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  send  prisoners  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland? — From  all  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  first  instance. 

4215.  As  it  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  probably  to  ascertain 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  what  accommodation  existed  at  the  central 
establishment,  and  what  the  means  were  of  receiving  prisoners  if 
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they  were  seot,  can  you  make  any  practical  suggestion  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  that  difficulty  ? — I  should  first  of  all  confine 
myself  solely  to  oases  which  were  sent  to  the  assiies  and  to  the 
quarter  sessions. 

4216.  Tou  are  aware  that  there  are  six  circuits  going  together  ? 
— Yes. 

4217.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  case  of  a  number  sent 
from  one  circuit,  filling^  the  number  of  vacancies  in  such  an  establish- 
ment ?^There  would  be  no  more  difficulty  than  now  exists  with 
regard  to  Parkhurst  or  Red  Hill.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
limit  the  area  from  which  juvenile  prisoners  might  be  committed 
to  this  first  experimental  institution,  I  apprehend  that  magistrates 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  would  take  means  of  transferring  their 
juveniles  for  the  purpose  of  bring^g  them  within  that  area. 

4218.  From  the  facta  you  have  laid  before  the  Committee,  is  it 
not  apparent  that  the  accommodation  at  present  in  gaols,  and  the 
discipline  of  gaols,  is  extremely  ill  adapted  for  the  treatment  of 
juveniles  ?— Bevond  all  question. 

4219.  Would  not  your  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  sending 
of  juvenile  prisoners,  from  quarter  sessions  and  assizes,  to  the 
central  institution^  entail  a  previous  confinement  in  gaol  of  such 
persons,  and  would  not  that  be  calculated  to  injure  young  prisoners  ? 
— This  must  be  part  of  a  great  and  general  scheme  of  reformation. 
I  think  that  if  such  reformatory  institutions  were  established  by 
the  Government,  they  would  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  localities 
to  provide  fitting  accommodation  for  carrying  out  discipline  with 
regard  to  juveniles,  so  that  separation  should  be  most  strictly  ob- 
served during  the  short  period  of  their  confinement  in  gaol  previous 
to  their  trial. 

4220.  That  would  include,  therefore,  a  power  to  require  the 
localities  to  add  to  the  existing  acommodation^  where  it  is  not 
sufficient  ? — Yes. 

4221.  And  to  alter  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  gaol? — 
Yes. 

4225.  In  case  it  should  be  considered  desirable  to  try  fairly  the 
experiment  of  the  separate  mode  of  treatment  and  management  of 
young  prisoners,  would  it  be  necessary,  in  vour  opinion,  to  ^ive 
au  increased  power  of  control  to  the  central  authorities  ? —  Yes ; 
I  propose  that  a  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as 
representing  the  Executive ;  or  in  the  Central  Board,  to  dismiss  by 
warrant  officers  of  gaols  and  houses  of  correction ;  and  that  all 
inferior  officers  of  eaols  and  keepers  of  bridewells  should  be  appoint* 
ed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  which  is  a  body  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  visiting  justices  in  England  ;  at  pre- 
sent they  are  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  and  in  many  instances  with- 
out the  smallest  reference  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  individual  for  the 
office  he  has  to  undertake.  In  fkct,  the  sheriff  has  the  appointment 
of  every  officer  in  the  gaol,  except  the  local  inspector  (an  officer 
unknown  in  England^,  the  chaplain,  and  the  medical  officer. 

4226.  You  would  add  to  those  powers  the  power  of  requiring 
either  an  addition  to   existing  gaols  or  the  establishment  of  new 
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ones,   in  which  classification  could  he  made  ? — Yes  ;    in  which  the 
separate  system  sho^Ud  he  carried  out  most  stringently, 

4227.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a  power  would  encounter  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  local  opposition  in  Ireland? — I  think  it 
would,  unless  you  gave  them  an  equivalent.  I  have  just  mentioned 
that  the  gaols  of  Ireland  were  most  disadvantageously  circum- 
stanced, in  consequence  of  their  having  to  bear  the  expense  of  all 
prisoners  convicted  by  a  jury. 

4228.  Do  you  think  that  the  assiroilationrof  the  system  in  Ireland 
to  that  which  exists  in  England,  would  ;^be'  considered  ajsufficient 
equivalent  for  the  increased  expensci  which  would  attend  the^  im- 
provement  of  existing  gaols  ? — Yes. 

4229.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  legal  power  for  the  purpose, 
money  could  be  raised  upon  the  securiy  of  the  county  rates,  to  a 
sufficient  extent  either  to  build  new  gaols  or  to  add  to  the  existing 
gaols  ? — Yes. 

4239.  In  accordance  with  the  evidence  of  another  witness  on 
the  subject,  do  you  object  to  the  committal  to  prison  of  juvenile 
persons  as  criminals,  upon  the  charge  of  vagrancy  ? — Yes.  There 
were  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  four  years,  above  5,000  infants,  I 
may  call  them  (that  is,  children  of  10  years  of  age),  committed  to 
prison. 

4240.  Were  those  5,000  committals,  or  5,000  separate  individuals  ? 
— Five  thousand  summary  convictions  of  separate   individuals. 

4241.  Five  thousand  separate  individuals? — Yes. 

4242.  Lord  Lovaine,'}  Is  not  the  vagrancy  of  which  you  have 
drawn  so  fearftil  a  picture,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  misconduct, 
or  at  all  events,  the  bad  arrangements  of  the  workhouse  authorities  ? 
— I  am  afraid  that  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  have  called  at 
different  times  for  returns  from  the  governors  of  gaols  with  regard 
to  their  estimate  of  the  character  of  juveniles  who  had  been  com- 
mitted from  workhouses  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  very 
generally  represented  to  be  full  of  mischief,  very  impracticable,  and 
much  more  refractory  than  other  juveniles.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  but  justice  to  state,  that  from  some  of  the  gaols  rather  more 
favourable  accounts  have  been  returned. 

4343.  Would  not  the  measures  that  you  have'^recommended  be 
rendered  unnecessary  by  good  management  of  workhouse  schools  ? 
— I  must  say  that  I  think  so .  Some  improvement  in  management 
has  already  begun  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  it  has 
been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  gpiardians  very  much  by  an  admi- 
rable circular  issued  from  the  Poor  Law  Commission  in  reference 
to  the  extension  of  agricultural  schools  as  attached  to  workhouses. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  that  system  were  fully  carried  out,  if  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  juvenile  department,  or  if  there  were 
created  a  department  of  juveniles  in  workhouses,  subject  to  more 
discipline  and  more  moral  supervision  than  at  present,  a  vast  deal  of 
this  evil  could  be  cut  off  at  the  source. 

4244.  And  at  a  very  much  less  expense  ? — Obviously  ;  because 
the  institutions  are  already  in   existence.     It  would   be  necessary. 
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of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment, otherwise  you  could  scarcely  have  anything  like  an  uniform 
or  proper  system  carried  out  by  such  variable  bodies  as  guardians. 

4253.  Mr,  J,  Ba//.]  Do  you  concur  with  the  opinion  which 
has  been  given  by  another  witness,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  power  of  retaining  for  two  years  orphans  who  are  admit- 
ted to  a  workhouse,  and  not  allowing  them  to  take  their  discharge 
until  they  have  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves  ? — I  do. 

4254.  Would  you  compulsorily  detain  them  in  workhouse  schools  ? 
—I  wouldy  until  they  were  of  an  age  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

4255.  Chairman,']  And  so  of  deserted  children  ? — Yes,  and  so  of 
all  children  who  have  no  relation  with  their  parents ;  those  who 
have  absconded  from  their  parents,  and  those  whose  parents  have 
no  settled  home,  are  very  much  in  the  same  condition,  for  they  do 
not  know  where  their  parents  are. 

4256.  Mr.  Adderley.]  In  the  gaols  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
are  the  children  mixed  with  the  adults  on  the  present  system  in 
Ireland? — In  some  of  the  gaols  they  are  mixed  with  the  adults. 
I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  what  we  are  obliged  to  do  occasion- 
ally from  want  of  accommodation.  We  sometimes  have  mixed  the 
tried  with  the  untried,  and  juveniles  with  adults,  and  have  thus 
violated  two  principles  of  classification  in  order  to  prevent  greater 
contamination.  I  will  take  such  a  case  as  that  which  Mr.  Berwick 
described,  of  a  boy  committed,  we  will  say,  for  stealing  a  turnip  ; 
he  is  sent  to  prison  ;  and  if  we  were  to  place  him  among  juveniles, 
perhaps  among  young  pickpockets  or  boys  precocious  and  har- 
dened in  crime,  he  would  be  corrupted  ;  we  should  infinitely  prefer, 
therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  putting  him  into  a  cell  with 
two  adults  who  had  been  convicted  of  some  offence  which  does  not 
areue  any  g^eat  moral  depravity,  such  as  an  assault.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  have  issued  the  strictest  orders  to  governors  of  gaols,  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  to  g^ve  juveniles  the  benefit  of  sepa- 
ration. 

4257.  What  is  the  mode  of  education  of  children  resorted  to  in 
prisons  in  Ireland  ? — There  is  both  industrial  training  and  literary 
instruction  in  almost  every  jraol.  In  some  gaols,  however,  the  liter- 
ary education  is  very  defective  ;  and  the  gaols  are  so  crowded,  that 
it  18  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  any  system  of  industrial  occupa- 
tion. 

4258.  Are  there  school -rooms? — Yes.  When  I  say  there  are 
school-rooms,  I  should  state  that  the  day-rooms  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  school-rooms,  but,  generally  speaking,  there  are  school- 
rooms. 

4259.  And  a  schoolmaster  ? — -Not  always,  but  the  exceptions  are 
very  few.  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  at  our  instance,  the  judges  have 
strongly  taken  up  that  question  lately,  and  have  insisted  on  school- 
masters  being  appointed  before  they  will  fiat  the  presentments  of 
grand  juries. 

4266.   Chairman,']  Have  you  considered  the  subject   of  making 
provision  in  any  way  for  children  after  they  are  discharged  from 
institutions  of  this  kind,  and  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on 
77 
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that  point  ? — I  was  very  much  strack  last  year  in  Paris  hy  the  oper- 
ations of  the  '  Societe  pour  le  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Liberes  de  la 
Seine  ;'  it  is  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Beranger,  and  it  has  been 
wonderfully  successful,  according  to  their  own  returns.  They  select 
from  La  Maison  Centrale  d'Education  Oorrectionelle  de  Paris  (which 
is  the  juvenile  prison  of  Paris)  as  many  boys  as  they  have  room  for. 
Some  of  them  are  taken  out  immediately  on  their  discharge,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences,  and  others  are  taken  out  conditionally  > 
precisely  as  at  Parkhurst.  The  society  have  the  power,  on  requisi- 
tion to  the  government,  of  remitting  such  juveniles  to  the  peniten- 
tiary from  which  they  are  taken,  in  the  event  of  any  dereliction  of 
duty,  however  trifling  the  offence ;  and  although  the  scene  of  their 
operations  is  confined  to  Paris,  they  appear  to  have  succeeded  better 
than  any  other  institution.  The  number  of  cases  of  relapse  only 
amount  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  the  society  has  been  in  operation 
several  years.  Being  confined  in  its  operations  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
it  consequently  educates  in  trades  and  handicrafts  the  greater  portion 
of  its  pupils,  who  are  selected,  under  the  authority  of  the  executive 
government,  from  La  Maison  Centrale  d'Education.  In  a  report  of 
this  institution  for  the  years  18479  1848,  and  1849,  made  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Oarlier,  prefect  of  police,  remarks, 
*  I  will  not  close  this  report  without  making  mention  of  the  Societe 
pour  le  Patronage,  &c.,  a  society  which  continues  and  completes  the 
work  of  the  administration  in  receiving  juvenile  prisoners  upon  their 
discharge,  in  devoting  itself  to  procuring  for  them  a  suitable  mode 
of  existence,  and  in  watching  over  their  future  condition,  both  moral 
and  industrial.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  of  little  value  to  the  greater 
number  of  these  children  to  have  imbibed  in  La  Maison  Centrale, 
during  a  sojourn  of  some  years,  principles  of  order  and  virtue,  if 
they  found  themselves,  in  taking  their  first  steps  in  the  world,  ex- 
posed to  a  relapse  into  their  former  irregularities  from  want  of  ex- 
perience and  support.'  Again,  M.  Beranger,  in  writing  upon  this 
institution,  says,  '  It  would  be  presumptuous,  however,  to  attribute 
these  successes  to  our  own  merits  alone,  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  ever-active,  zealous,  and  hiunane  co-operation  of  the 
master  tradesmen  of  Parb.' 

4269.  When  you  speak  of  establishing  two  kinds  of  twin  institu- 
tions, do  you  contemplate  that  as  manv  Parkhursts  as  Bed  Hills  will 
be  necessary  ? — I  think  so,  but  they  might  be  very  small ;  they  miffht 
be  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  the  penal  department  of  the  retor- 
matory  school.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  punitive  principle  dis- 
regarded ;  for  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Committee.  I  think  the 
value  of  the  punitive  principle  has  been  very  much  under-rated. 
We  have  reports  from  every  gaol  in  Ireland,  stating  that  since  a 
severer  system  has  been  adopted,  particularly  with  regard  to  juven- 
iles (for  instance,  the  introduction  of  the  shot-drill  punishment^,  the 
diminution  of  offences  has  been  very  considerable,  and  that  the  num« 
ber  of  workhouse  offences  in  particular  has  greatly  declined,  which 
is  an  additional  argument  for  establishing  a  more  stringent  discipline 
among  juveniles  in  workhouses. 
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4270.  Lord  Lovaine,"]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  punishment  and 
reformation  should  ^o  hand-in-hand.? — Tea. 

4271.  Mr.  J,  Bau.l  With  reference  to  any  possible  provision  for 
young  persons  discharged  from  gaol  or  from  a  reformatory  school, 
do  you  see  anything  else  than  reliance  upon  the  voluntary  support 
of  individuals,  as  soon  as  public  attention  is  sufficiently  called  to 
it,  and  that  necessity  for  exertion  is  brought  before  the  minds  of  the 
upper  classes  ? — 1  think  that  orphans,  who  may  be  considered  the 
children  of  the  State,  might  be  very  often  advantageously  disposed 
of  in  the  army  and  navy. 

4272.  Would  you  have  a  special  mode  of  training  directed  to  that 
object  ? — No ;  as  there  must  be  discipline  officers,  such  boys  might 
easily  be  drilled,  but  they  would  require  but  little  preparation  for 
the  array. 

4273.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
dearth  of  labour  in  Ireland  ? — I  hear  of  it  universally  in  making  my 
tours  of  inspection,  and  1  traverse  every  part  of  the  country. 

4274.  Does  not  that  of  itself  furnish  the  surest  and  best  prospect 
of  providing  for  the  juvenile  criminal  population,  if  they  can  be 
reformed  ?^Yes ;  I  consider  that  their  absorption  in  agricultural 
employment  holds  out  the  best  prospect  of  their  reclamation." 

We  have  inserted  this  testimony  at  length,and  consider  it  most 
important  in  supporting  our  views.  In  its  main  features  it 
has  the  support  of  Mr.  Senior,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner, 
who  was  examined  on  the  29th  of  April,  1854?,  and  gave  the 
following  evidence : — 

"  4566.]  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  any  suggestions  you 
have  to  make  with  regard  to  the  establishments  of  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, and  the  plan  upon  which  they  ishould  be  conducted  ?— The 
great  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  making  an  establishment, 
especially  in  Ireland,  reformatory,  which  shall  also  keep  up  any  de- 
terring features.  If  you  establish  a  perfectly  healthy,  happy-looking 
school,  with  well-fed  chtkiren»  doine  light  agricultural  work,  the 
ffreat  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  would  consist  in  such  an  asylum  not 
being  an  object  of  hope  rather  than  fear.  I  think  that  you  must 
endeavour  to  provide  aeainst  that  danger,  by  making  the  first  ro  pro- 
bationary period  more  irksome,  by  gnulually  advancing  the  position 
of  the  boy  after  a  certain  time,  dependent,  of  course,  upon  good 
behaviour,  by  making  the  dietary  as  low  as  may  be  consistent  with 
health,  and  by  making  the  work  as  hard  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  physical  development  of  the  child. 

4567.  You  propose  a  reformatory  school,  midway  between  a 
penal  and  some  other  kind  of  school  r — I  had  contemplated  that  you 
would  have  a  penal  school  into  which  juvenile  offenders  would  be 
taken  ;  and  that  in  addition  you  would  have  a  ragged  school,  or  any 
other  name  you  may  give  it,  for  such  as  are  unconvicted  of  crime. 

4568.  Would  you  have  a  penal  school  and  a  reformatory  scKo  ol 
for  boys  who  had  been  convicted  of  crime,  and   a   third  school    for 
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those  who  had  not  heen  convicted  of  crime  ? — I   only  anticipate  the 
formation  of  a  penal  school,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned. 

4569.  You  have  stated  that  yon  are  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  penal  treatment  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  reformatory 
treatment  ? — I  anticipated  that  they  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  institution,  by  progressive  steps. 

4570.  And  that  both  those  processes  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  institution  ? — Yes.  The  chief  expense  of  an  institution  of 
that  sort  consists  in  its  staff  of  officers;  besides,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  get,  as  the  Committee  must  feel,  highly  qualified  officers  for 
such  an  institution.  I  think  that  if  you  multiplied  their  number,  you 
would  have  additional  difficulty  in  finding  persons  qualified  for  so 
exceedingly  difficult  a  duty. 

4571.  You  conceive  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  duty? — 
Verjr  difficult ;  I  think  that  it  requires  a  combination  of  very  rare 
qualities. 

4572.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable  to  give  magistrates 
a  power  of  committing  to  the  school  you  have  described,  for  longer 
periods  than  they  can  now  commit  to  a  prison  ?— It  appears  to  me  to 
be  essential  to  any  prospect  of  reformation. 

4573.  For  what  kind  of  periods  ? — Not  less,  I  apprehend,  than 
two  years. 

4574.  At  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that 
the  period  should  be  much  longer  than  that,  but  capable  of  being 
shortened  on  certain  conditions. 

4575.  Mr.  Adderley,"]  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  maximum 
time  ? — I  should  say  four  or  five  years. 

4576.  Chairman,]  Are  you  of  opmion  that  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  these  institutions  could  be  obtained  in 
Ireland  from  private  sources  ? — I  apprehend  not. 

4577.  To  whom  would  you  entrust  the  local  government  and  the 
inspection  ? — The  Government. 

4578.  The  education,  you  are  of  opinion,  should  be  industrial ;  of 
what  character  ? — Agricultural. 

4579.  Would  you  have  the  institutions  situated  in  agricultural 
districts  ? — Yes. 

4580.  How  many  such  institutions  do  you  think  it  advisable  to 
have  in  the  first  instance  in  Ireland  ? — I  should  say  that  four  would 
be  a  sufficient  number. 

4581.  You  agree  in  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  on 
that  subject  by  Mr.  Connellan  f — Yes  ;  it  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  Mr.  Connellan  has  rather  under-rated  the  number  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
struck  him,  that  as  you  increase  the  period  of  detention,  you  practi- 
cally have  a  larger  number  at  one  time  in  a  house  of  detention. 
But  supposing  tne  average  period  of  imprisonment  at  present  to  be 
three  months,  and  that  a  period  of  two  years  is  necessary  for  the 
reformation  of  an  individual,  you  would  require  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  beds. 

4582.  You  would  have  an  accumulation  ? — Yes. 
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4583.  Mr.  Adderley,']  Do  not  you  expect  that  the  system  will  re- 
duce the  number   of  offenders  ? — Gradually. 

4584.  Not  within  the  four  or  five  years  you  have  talked  of? — It 
would  not  begin  to  be  felt  for  three  or  four  years,  I  should  think. 

4585.  Chairman.']  Will  you  proceed  with  any  other  suggestions 
that  you  have  to  make  for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  direct 
inc-  your  particular  attention  to  Ireland,  with  which  you  are  parti* 
cularly  conversant  ? — The  difficulty  with  an  English  juvenile- 
criminal,  I  apprehend  to  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  his  want  of 
intellectual  developement.  I  think  that  with  an  Irish  child,  the  dif- 
ficulty consists  rather  in  dislike  to  labour.  I  have  foumi  for  instance, 
in  workhouses  in  England  and  Ireland,  that  the  children  attained  a 
much  higher  state  of  education  by  the  same  system  in  Ireland  than 
in  England. 

4586.  What  is  the  next  suggestion  you  have  to  make?--If  I  am 
not  considered  as  travelling  out  of  the  subject  of  examination,  I  beg 
to  remark,  that  I  cannot  concur  with  some  previous  witnesses  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  a  vj^rant  law,  or  rather  a  mendicant  law.  I  find 
that  in  all  civilised  parts  of  Europe  mendicancy  is  treated  as  a  crime. 
If  that  be  necessary  in  other  part  of  Europe,  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
especially  necessary  in  Ireland.  I  remember  that  such  an  enactment 
was  very  much  desired  by  all  classes.  It  has  now  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  operation.  I  have  never  noticed  in  the  press,  or  on 
the  part  of  public  bodies,  a  complaint  of  its  existence.  It  appears  to 
roe,  so  far  as  I  am  a  traveller  and  an  eye  witness,  to  have  diminished 
mendicancy  materially ;  and  I  apprehend  that  if  it  has  worked  ill  in 
particular  localities  in  Ireland,  that  must  have  arisen  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  want  of  due  discretion  on  the  part  of  those  who 
administered  it,  rather  than  from  the  law  itself. 

4587.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  could  be  altered  with  advantage 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  inauiry  before  this  Committee  ? — 
I  think  that  more  efforts  should  be  tanen  to  catch  the  parents  of  the 
juvenile  beggar  than  the  child  itself. 

4588.  WTiat  can  you  suggest  with  reference  to  that  object? — At 
present  the  law  makes  it  penal  on  the  part  of  a  parent  to  send  out 
his  child  to  beg.  1  think  that  you  might  carry  that  a  little  further, 
by  requiring  the  constabulary  to  arrest  children  in  the  first  instance, 
making  it  their  duty  to  ascertain  the  residence  of  the  parents ;  and, 
in  fact,  to  work  out  the  law  a  little  more  than  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  They  now  consider  their  duty  to  be  the  reception  of 
the  mendicant  when  he  is  arrested,  but  that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  ar- 
rest him. 

4589.  Do  you  conceive  that  new  legislation  would  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose  ? — It  might  be  necessary  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  I  tnink 
that  I  should  leave  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  trust  to  the  operation 
of  a  more  active  execution  of  it. 

4590.  To  a  better  and  more  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  existing 
law  ? — Yes.  I  find,  upon  looking  at  returns,  that  the  number  of 
juveniles  in  workhouses  who  have  ever  been  in  gaol  is  exceeding 
small ;  but  that  it  is  much  larger  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  than  in 
others.     I  find  almost  none  in  Ulster,  with   a  larger   proportion  in 
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Munster.  The  number  of  children  from  9  to  15  years  of  age,  who 
have  ever  been  in  prison,  consists  of  770  persons  ;  of  these  487  have 
been  committed  to  gaol  for  offences  occurring  in  the  workhouse;  182 
under  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  101  for  other  offences;  making  a  total 
of  1  *5  per  cent,  of  the  existing  children  in  workhouses  under  the  age 
of   15  who  have  ever  been  in  gaol. 

4593.  Chairman,']  With  reference  to  the  cost  of  establishments 
of  this  kind,  have  you  had  experience,  as  a  Poor-law  Commissioner,  in 
calculating  the  cost  of  building  ? — I  have  had  considerable  experience. 

4594.  From  the  result  of  your  experience^  what  should  be  the 
cost  of  a  building  like  that  which  you  have  stated  you  would  re- 
commend for  the  first  class,  penal  or  reformatory  ?— 1  should  think 
that  15/.  would  be  ample  provision  for  each  person.  I  am  taking^ 
by  that  answer  the  highest  estimate  for  providing  workhouses,  which 
require  a  very  large  amtmnt  of  separate  classification,  which  no 
doubt  forms  tne  chief  expense  in  buildings  of  this  nature. 

4595.  What  number  of  inmates  are  you  calculating  upon  as 
roost  advisable  under  all  the  circumstances  ? — Considering  all  the 
bearings  of  the  question,  I  have  anticipated  a  number  something 
approaching  to  500 ;  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  one's  command  of 
funds  were  unlimited,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  a  smaller 
number  would  give  more  hope  of  reformation  than  a  larger  number, 
but  you  meet  with  great  practical  difficulties  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber ;  and  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  consider  that  which  is 
theoretically  the  best,  but  that  which  is  practically  within  your  reach. 
The  very  large  number  of  servants  and  other  emphyis  in  foreign 
reformatory  mstitutions  appears,  in  some  measure,  to  have  arisen 
from  the  buildings  which  they  occupied  not  having  been  intended 
for  their  present  use.  Being  unprovided  with  means  of  classification 
in  the  building,  they  established  a  surveillance  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  servants,  who  evidently,  from  the  class  from  whom  they 
were  selected,  were  not  persons  capable  of  giving  much  moral  or 
religious  instruction  to  the  children. 

4596.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  add  with  regard  to 
criminal  children  ? — Nothing  else  occurs  to  me. 

4597.  Mr.  Milet.']  You  have  stated  that  you  would  put  the 
minimum  commitment  to  these  reformatory  schools  at  two  years, 
and  the  maximum  at  five  or  six  years  ;  who  should  determine  upon 
the  actual  stay  of  an  inmate  in  these  reformatory  schools  ? — The 
local  governor. 

4598.  How  would  you  form  your  local  board  ? — I  fear  that  in 
Ireland  you  must  rely  almost  entirely  upon  Government  inspection  ; 
one  is  exceedingly  glad  to  avail  oneself  of  the  voluntary  principle 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  you  can  get  it ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
elements  for  good  local  government  in  Ireland  are  few. 

4599.  Do  you  think  you  could  allow  a  committee  of  magistrates 
to  determine  upon  the  duration,  as  to  good  behaviour  or  bad  be- 
havour,  of  a  person's  stay  in  the  reformatory  school  ? — I  think  that, 
at  all  events,  they  should  have  full  power  of  inspection^  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  discretionary  power. 

4600.  If  you  leave  it  entirely  to  a   Government   inspector,  must 
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not  that  Government  inspector  reside  on  the  spot  ? — The  local 
governor  must  of  course  be  resident.  He  would  act  on  general 
rules  prescribed  to  him  by  a  higher  authority,  and  would  report 
upon  the  progress  of  each  child.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
difficulty  in  a  penal  reformatory  school  is  the  absence  of  hope  and 
fear  ;  1  can  only  look,  therefore,  to  the  boy's  improving  in  suc- 
cessive stages  as  he  advances  in  good  conduct,  and  to  the  power  of 
the  governor  of  stopping  altogether  the  period  of  imprisonment 
when  he  believes  a  boy  to  be  thoroughly  reformed,  and  has  an 
opening  for  obtaining  employment  offered  him. 

4601.  Then  in  the  Irish  reformatory  school  which  you  propose, 
yon  would  carry  out  a  term  of  imprisonment,  as  well  as  a  long 
term  of  reformatory  action  ? — Yes. 

490&.  Who  should  determine  the  length  of  the  imprisonment? — 
The  persons  by  whom  the  juvenile  was  sentenced.  The  sentence 
would  be  a  long  one,  and  there  should  be  a  power  of  commuting  it 
to  a  short  period  ;  in  fact,  that  which  we  have  now,  I  apprehend, 
with  reference  to  adults.  I  believe  the  Government  assume  the 
power  of  discharging  prisoners,  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient. 

4603.  Then  one  part  of  your  establishment  would  necessarily  be  a 
prison,  and  the  rest  would  be  a  reformatory  school.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  the  two  buildings  contiguous,  and  under  the 
same  management  ? — l?he  whole  would  be  a  pri&on  ;  that  is,  a  place 
of  detention,  as  well  as  of  reformation. 

4604.  You  would  only  soften  the  treatment  ? — Yes ;  for  instance,  the 
frrst  period  might  consist  in  remaining  in  the  yard,  and  the  employ- 
ment irksome,  such  as  stone-breaking,*  or  at  a  corn  mill ;  the  second 
stage  might  consist  in  agricultural  work,  thorough  draining,  the  less 
interesting,  or  more  laborious  occupations ;  and  by  degrees  you 
would  give  more  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  agriculture.  1  am  not 
prepared  to  work  out  a  perfect  plan,  but  I  am  endeavouring  to 
sketch  imperfectly  the  system  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend 

4665.  Would  you  confine  500  boys  under  one  roof  ? — All  under 
one  roof,  with  separate  places  for  working ;  they  should  go  together 
in  distinct  bodies. 

4606.  Always  under  the  same  superintendents? — Different 
superintendents.  I  would  use  the  word  *  ganger,*  not  as  making  use 
of  a  penal  term,  but  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  a 
party. 

4607.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  French 
system,  and  likewise  with  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  Mr. 
Turner  on  this  point  ? — I  have  read  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  before  this  Committee,  with  much  interest. 

4608i  Does  not  Mr.  Turner  say  that  he  thinks  the  more  we  adopt  the 
family  system,  the  better  it  will  be  in  working  out  the  reformation  of 
these  children  ? — I  ought  hardly  perhaps  venture  to  differ  in  opinion 
fVom  Mr.  Turner,  but  he  appears  to  me  to  have  had  in  his  mind 
almost  too  much  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  as   compared  with 

•  See  post  on  this  point. 
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the  penal  question  ;  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  altogether  of  the 
deterring  principle. 

4609.  Is  not  toe  very  object  of  the  imposition  of  punishment  for 
crime  to  work  out  reformation  ? — Yes  j  and  to  prevent  other  per- 
sons committing  the  same  crime. 

4610.  If  it  has  been  found  that,  at  Mettray  and  other  places,  the 
family  system  has  worked  out  great  good,  and  if  Mr.  Turner  has  tried 
the  associated  system,  and  the  family  system,  and  has  eventually  come 
to  the  determination  that  the  family  system  is  best,  do  not  you  think, 
from  his  experience,  that  is  the  better  system  to  introduce,  suppos- 
ing  these  reformatory  schools  were  adopted  ? — That  which  I  propose 
would  very  much  soften  the  punishment  for  juvenile  crime.  I  would 
rather  begin  step  by  step.  1  should  fear  that,  if  at  once  the  Mettrav 
system  were  adopted  lor  all  juvenile  criminals,  you  might  break 
down.  Tou  can  easily  soften  it ;  you  can  easily  make  it  more 
domestic ;  but  1  should  not  be  disposed  to  recommend  a  total  and 
startling  change  at  first. 

4611.  The  schools  which  you  now  recommend  would  be  oYilj 
initiatory  of  a  milder  system  ? — Possibly.  I  propose,  at  first,  that 
the  juvenile  should  be  placed  in  an  institution,  as  it  were,  half-way 
between  a  gaol  and  perfect  liberty,  and  that  it  should  retain  much 
of  the  power  of  detention  which  exists  in  a  gaol,  with  reformatory 
agency. 

4612.  Then  the  mild  and  parental  system,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  carrying  out  the  reformation  of  these  young  people, 
is  not  the  system  which  you  would  adopt  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  not 
the  system  which  1  would  adopt  in  Ireland. 

4613.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  class  yon  would 
place  imder  more  penal  restraint  than  others  ? — I  should  propose  to 
commence  by  placing  the  whole  in  the  reformatory  ;  not  to  have 
two  institutions,  but  one  institution. 

4614.  What  description  of  people  would  you  make  use  of  as 
warders  ?»Much  of  the  success  of  the  system  would  appear  to  me 
to  depend  upon  whom  you  selected  as  warders,  in  which  I  should 
be  more  guided  by  the  character  of  the  man  than  by  his  attain- 
ments or  rank  in  society.  He  must  be  looked  for  with  a  lighted 
candle. 

4615.  Have  you  determined  in  your  own  mind  the  description  of 
men  who  would  be  the  better  men  to  select  as  warders  ? — I  can 
hardly  represent  to  the  Committee  my  impression  of  a  good  man. 
There  should  be  great  intellectual  development,  with  the  utmost 
amount  of  benevolence,  and  the  utmost  amount  of  anxiety  ;  really 
to  coqsider  much  more  the  interest  of  the  children  as  a  body  than 
his  own.     Such  persons  are  rare,  but  they  are  to  be  found. 

4616.  In  the  school  which  you  have  recommended,  in  which  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  directly  you  come  to  the  reformatory  system,  are 
to  be  the  sole  employment,  would  there  be  any  necessity  for  great 
intellectual  development? — I  think  that,  other  things  being  the 
same,  talent  is  always  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  g^ves  greater  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  are  committed  to  him  ; 
90t  necessarily  education,  but  natural  talent.     I  think  that  a  man 
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who  has  been  broi^ht  up  in  a  higher  sphere  than  the  migorilj  of 
the  children  committed  to  him  is  not  desirable. 

4617.  What  sise  would  tou  have  the  farms  attached  to  these 
schools  ?— Much  smaller  than  appears  to  have  been  considered 
necessary  by  the  great  majority  of  witnesses  who  have  been  examined 
before  this  Committee. 

4618.  Why  would  you  diminish  the  size  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  other  witnesses  ? — I  would  cultivate  it  entirely  by  spade 
labour.     It  should  be  a  model  garden  farm. 

4619.  Have  yon  calculated  how  many  children  would  be  necessary 
per  rood  or  per  acre  to  cultivate  it  properly  ? — I  doubt  your  being 
able  to  cultivate  with  advantage,  with  a  school  consisting  of  600 
boys,  more  than  50  acres  entirely  by  spade  and  manual  labour,  and 
without  horse  labour  or  the  plough. 

4620.  How  many  would  you  suppose  to  be  in  confinement  at  any 
one  time,  undergoing  the  first  process  of  their  sentence  ? — One-fifth 
probably  of  the  number. 

4621.  Then  you  put  about  eiffht  boys  to  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

4622.  Do  YOU  think  that  womd  give  them  enough  to  do  through 
the  year  solely  in  agricultural  pursuits  ?— I  should  begin  by  draining 
the  land  very  deepR,  by  processes  which  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  so  much  more  familiar  with  than  myself.  You  might 
carry  out  your  liquid  manure,  and  have  everything  done  by  man 
which  is  usually  done  by  horse  labour,  and  you  would  find  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  land  necessary. 

4623.  Woula  you  work  all  the  boys  together,  or  in  separate 
gangs,  inspected  by  the  same  persons  daily  ? — In  separate  bodies, 
but  each  body  should,  I  apprehend,  be  under  one  and  the  same 
person,  in  charge  of  that  party,  who  should  remain  with  them, 
work  with  them,  live  with  them,  sleep  with  them,  and,  in  fact,  be 
their  father,  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  the  domestic  principle. 

4624.  Mr.  Adderley,']  You  were  understood  at  first  to  propose 
that  the  reformatory  school  which  you  suggest  should  be  an  inter- 
mediate institution  between  a  prison  and  a  ragged  school  ? — Bather 
as  between  a  prison  and  a  school ;  a  place  in  which  the  reformation 
of  a  criminal  should  be  considered  together  with  his  admission  not 
being  an  object  of  desire. 

4625.  Do  you  mean  that  the  character  of  the  institution  should 
be  an  intermediate  character,  or  that  there  should  be  three  institu- 
tions, and  that  this  should  be  an  intermediate  institution  ? — Only 
one  institution  established  bv  the  State. 

4626.  When  you  used  the  word  *  intermediate*  you  meant  an 
institution  of  an  intermediate  character  ? — Yes. 

4627.  When  yon  propose  commencing  the  treatment  at  this 
institution  more  severely,  and  softening  it  gradually,  do  not  yon 
think  that  the  first  character  would  always  stamp  the  institution 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country  ?-—  I  do  not  contemplate  anything 
much  more  repulsive  than  we  have  long  had  established  in  the  work- 
houses, both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  for  adults. 

4628.  You  mean  that  the  institution  should  not  be  more  repulsive 
than  a  workhouse  ? — Not  much  more  repulsive.     There  should  be  a 
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power  of  detention,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  workhouse  ;  but  the 
mode  of  labour  should  be  vorv  much  the  same. 

4629.  Upon  the  whole,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  criminals,  would  this  institution,  as  first  established^ 
be  looked  upon  as  a  reformatory  or  a  school  ?^-I  hope  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  place  of  reformation  ;  a  place  which  a  boy  would 
rather  dislike  entering,  but  when  in  it,  would  leave  very  much 
benefited. 

4630.  What  is  the  principle  on  which  you  propose  such  an 
institution  in  preference  to  a  prison,  to  which  children  are  now 
sent  ? — Prison  discipline,  I  apprehend,  has  at  present  scarcely  the 
means  of  being  thoroughly  reformatory.  The  modes  of  employment 
are  all  penal ;  the  children  do  not  work  in  the  open  air ;  there  is  less 
tenderness  and  less  kindness  than  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the 
reformatory  system  in  a  gaol. 

4631.  If  you  propose  m^dntainin^  so  penal  a  character,  would  not 
some  slight  alteration  in  prison  discipline  attain  your  object,  without 
a  separate  institution  at  all  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
possible.  My  answers  have  particular  bearing  on  Ireland,  as  I 
consider  myself  an  Irish  witness.  Ireland  contains  no  fit  estd[>lish- 
ments.  A  gaol  is  an  ill-contrived,  over-crowded  building,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  a  vast  town ;  the  child  himself  lives  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  crime  ;  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  returns 
to  his  former  assoointes  ;  whereas,  if  you  established  institutions 
such  as  I  have  recommended,  by  which  you  might,  if  necessaty,  send 
children  to  most  opposite  points  from  those  to  which  they  originally 
belonged,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  they  might  be 
unknown  to  their  former  associates  in  crime,  1  hope  that  you  might 
cut  off  the  stream  of  crime. 

4632.  Then  all  your  objections  to  a  prison,  are  the  character  of 
the  building  and  toe  length  of  the  sentence  ?— To  all  its  features. 

4633.  You  do  not  object  to  a  prison,  ^ua  iM*ison,  for  children  ? — 
I  do  indeed ;  I  call  it  a  reformatory  institution,  not  a  school ;  a 
school  seems  to  me  to  be  a  place  where  children  are  taught ;  I  wish 
for  a  place  where  children  would  be  rather  trained  than  taught. 

4634.  If  training  and  education  are  your  ob^cts,  and  not  simple 
correction,  why  do  you  propose  the  preliminary  penal  period  in  your 
reformatories  ? — Lest  children  should  commit  slight  offences  wit^  a 
view  to  admission  to  such  institutions^ 

4636.  Do  not  you  injure  your  reformatory  system  by  giving  it 
that  preliminary  penal  character  ? — To  a  certain  extent  I  apprehend 
that  you  do,  but  that  seems  to  be  an  essential  difficulty  connected 
with  punishment. 

4636.  Do  not  you  think  that  deterring  parents,  by  inflicting  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  their  children  upon  them,  would  attain 
your  object,  and  avoid  the  objection  which  you  have  just  alluded 
to  ? — 1  fear  not,  with  our  English  views  as  to  punishment ;  with 
the  continental  doctrines,  1  apprehend  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
punish  the  parent  for  the  misoonduct  of  the  child.  If  a  child  were 
wandering  and  begging  in  Switzerland,  or  committing  an  offsnce 
against  propery,  the  poHoe  would^  I  apprehend,  layhold  of  the  child. 
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and  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  where  his  parent  lived  ;  and  if  ^bis 
parent  could  not  give  a  perfS&ctly  good  account  of  how  he  supported 
himself,  and  how  he  provided  the  means  of  support  for  the  child, 
the  parent  would  himself  be  sent  to  prison.  I  do  not  think  that* 
with  our  Englbh  viewsi  we  should  fully  carry  out  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

4637.  The  question  was  whether,  in  your  opinion/inflicting  the 
cost  of  the  roaintenanee  of  children  in  reformatories  upon  their 
parents,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  check  on  juvenile  crime,  without 
inflicting  a  preliminary  penal  treatment  upon  ^the  children  ? — 
Parents  of  that  c1im»  in  Ireland  have  no  funds,  and  in  England 
very  seldom ;  so  that  you  actually  must  fall  back  on  the  person  of 
the  parent,  and  not  on  his  purse,  in  my  opinion  ;  if  the  tradesmen 
class  furnj^ed  crimiqals*  it  would  be  easier  to  do  8o;_but*as  the 
parents  of  criminals  are  the  very  lowest  class  of  society,  I  tbink 
that  you  could  only  get  the  person  of  the  parents. 

4638.  Do  you  consider  that  the  great  minority  of  juvenile 
criminals  in  Ireland  spring  from  the  very  poorest  class  ? — Quite. 

4639.  Mr. «/.  BaU,'}  With  scarcely  an  exception  ? — I  am  quite 
ready  to  add,  with  scarcely  an  exception ;  I  do  not  think  that 
you  have,  nroperlv  speaking,  a  class  of  criminals  in  Ireland. 

4640.  Mr.  Adaeriey,']  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  classes  m  both  countries,  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  that  is  more  the  ca«e  In  Ireland  than  in  England? — It  is 
more  the  case  in  Ireland,  certainly. 

4641.  Do  ^ou  think  that  imprisonment  has  much  terror  to 
juvenile  crimmal  classes  in  Ireland  ?— I  think  that  it  has. 

4642.  And  you  hope  by  this  preliminary  penal  period  to  gain  the 
same  deterrent  effect  to  your  reformatory  mstitution  ?*^Yes  ;  1  find 
that  juvenile  criminals  of  all  classes,  and  especially  Irish  ones,  have 
great  dislike  to  labour  and  discipline,  and  I  hope  that  those  prin- 
ciples, even  though  kindly  carried  out,  may  be  looked  upon  with 
dislike  byparties  who  have  not  yet  committed  crime. 

4648.  Ton  think  that  the  mere  deprivation  of  liberty  and  infliction 
of  work,  may  be  used  with  more  effect  as  a  penal  treatment  in 
Ireland  than  it  can  be  in  England  ? — Upon  the  whole,  I  should  say 
so. 

4644.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  this  first  penal  stage  would 
consist  of  a  treatment  rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  children ; 
as,  for  instance,  employment  in  stone-breaking  which  you  have 
alluded  to,  and  simitar  employments,  are  they  not  rather  obstruct 
tive  of  the  proper  education  of  children  f — Education  may  still  be 
carried  on  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  the  day ;  I  think  that  even 
a  child  who  commits  an  offence  against  society,  should  receive  soon 
ailer  it  something  in  the  nature  of  punishment ;  something 
which  he  very  much  dislikes,  and  wished  to  get  over. 

4645.  In  your  remarks  upon  mendicancy  and  vagrancy,  you  were 
understood  to  state  that  you  thought  no  alteration  of  the  law  was 
necessary,  but  that  the  present  law  should  be  carried  out  more 
strictly  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
alter  the  vagrant  law  with  advantage ;  but  I  believe  that  the  law  as 
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it  stands,  if  judiciously  carried  out  (and  in  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land I  believe  that  it  is  judicioaslj  carried  out),  would  be  sufficient. 

4646.  Vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  according  to  the  present  law, 
are  crimes  ? — Thev  are. 

4647.  Mr.  J,  ^aU]  The  Committee  understood  Mr.  Oonnellan 
to  recommend  that  institutions  should  be  established,  which  should 
contain,  either  under  the  same  roof  or  immediately  contiguous  to 
each  other,  two  separate  compartments,  in  one  of  which  a  severer 
discipline,  analogous  to  that  of  Parkhurst,  should  be  enforced,  and 
in  the  other,  very  similiar  to  that  which  is  enforced  at  Bed  Hill, 
with  which  probably  you  are  acquainted  from  the  evidence ;  does  that 
substantially  concur  with  your  recommendation  ?-^lt  is  very  much 
the  same. 

4648.  In  this  respect,  however,  you  differ ;  that  you  think  all  the 
children  committed  to  such  institutions  should,  in  the  first  place, 
pass  through  a  severe  discipline  ;  and  that  in  consideration  or  good 
conduct  and  general  progress,  they  should  be  advanced  to  a  milder 
department  ? — Precisely. 

4649.  With  reference  to  an  answer  you  have  already  given  upon 
the  subject  of  vagrancy,  you  are  understood  to  be  of^  opinion  that 
voung  persons  guilty  of  vagrancy  should,  when  they  are  apprehended, 
be  placed  in  such  a  penal  reformatory  institution  as  you  recommend  ? 
— Yes. 

4650.  Then  this  difficulty  occurs,  that  young  children  who,  if  the 
parents  thought  proper  to  apply  for  relief,  would  be  admitted  to  a 
workhouse  school,  would,  without  anything  that  could  be  considered 
a  moral  fault  on  their  part,  without  a  knowledge  that  they  were 
breaking  the  law,  and  m  consequence  of  the  default  of  the  parents, 
either  to  take  proper  charge  of  them,  or,  if  destitute,  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  workhouse,  become  inmates  of  a  much  more  penal 
institution  ;  does  any  answer  to  that  occur  to  you  ? — The  remedy 
for  that  evil  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  endeavouring  to  g^t  at  the 
parent,  which  tne  Vagrant  Act  seems  to  contemplate. 

465 1 .  From  the  answer  you  gave,  you  were  understood  to  be  of 
opinion  that  no  practical  good  would  be  obtained  from  sending  chil- 
dren to  such  an  institution,  unless  they  were  detained  there  a  con. 
siderable  period  ? — Yes. 

4656.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  vagrant  children,  or  children 
of  beggars*  are  a  class  whom  it  is  practicable  at  present  for  the 
State  to  take  charge  of,  with  a  view  to  their  education,  and  to  res- 
cue them  from  the  temptation  to  crime  in  which  they  are  brought 
up  ? — At  the  present  moment,  their  number  appears  to  me  too  large 
to  grapple  with.  I  do  not  think  that  the  State  could  take  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  mendicant  and  criminal  classes,  and  separate  them 
from  their  parents,  and  provide  for  them.  Neither,  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  do  I  apprehend  that  that  would  be  considered  a 
punishment,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

4663.  You  would  not  consider  repeated  convictions  for  vagrancy 
or  mendicancy  a  ground  for  removing  such  children  to  a  reformatory 
institution  ? — I  should. 

4664.  With  reference  to  the  management  and  government  of  re- 
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formatorr  institutions,  would  jou  recommend  that  they  should  be 
exclusively  under  Goyernment  control,  and  allow  the  visitation  of 
local  bodies  ? — Certainly  ;  of  course  providing  religious  administra- 
tion, to  which*I  should  attach  the  utmost  importance. 

4665.  You  would,  as  a  consequence  of  retaining  the  exclusive 
control  and  management  of  the  institution,  think  it  necessary  that 
Government  should  pay  the  expense  of  the  establishment  f — The 
building  and  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  but  not  what  is  called 
maintenance  ;  I  should  wish  that  to  fall  as  a  local  charge. 

4666.  Can  ^ou  make  a  definite  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  which 
that  chargeability  should  be  imposed  f — I  think  the  present  Irish  poor 
law  statutes  enable  you  with  great  ease  to  carry  out  that  system. 

4667.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  maintenance  of  young 
persons  in  a  reformatory  institution  should  be  charged  exactly  as  if 
they  were  relieved  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts  f — 1  should  carry  out 
that  principle. 

4668.  Would  you  impose  the  charge  upon  a  particular  district  f — 
I  should  endeavour  to  localise  it  as  far  as  possible. 

4669.  With  reference  to  parental  responsibility  for  criminal  chil- 
dren, it  b  Your  opinion  that  in  general,  in  Ireland,  that  responsiblity 
could  not  be  enforced  against  the  property  of  the  parent  f — Property 
does  not  exist. 

4670.  Admitting  such  cases  to  be  rare,  do  not  you  consider  that 
it  would  be  a  just  provision  of  the  law,  that  where  the  parents  of 
criminal  children  had  property*  they  should  become  responsible  for 
their  maintenance  in  a  reformatory  institution  ? — It  would,  at  all 
events,  be  harmless,  and  in  some  rare  cases  might  be  practically 
useful. 

4671*  With  reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  children  to  be  admitted 
into  a  reformatory  institution  in  Ireland,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it 
would  be  practicable  and  desirable  that  any  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  labour  of  the  children,  when  advanced  from  the  penal 
department  to  the  training  department  of  such  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution, should  be  set  apart  for  their  future  outfit,  either  at  home  or 
abroad  f — It  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable ;  trifling  variations 
might  be  made  whilst  they  were  in  the  institution  ;  there  might  be 
slight  rewards  in  the  nature  of  food  or  treatment,  with  deferred 
pecuniary  advantages  on  quitting  the  asylum. 

4672.  From  your  knowledge  of  Irish  children,  do  not  you  con- 
ceive that  the  element  of  hope  is  very  active  in  their  minds  f — Yes, 
it  is  ^ety  strong. 

4673.  And  that  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
after  leaving  the  estaolishment  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  good 
conduct  1 — That  might  possibly  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  a 
hope  of  a  passage  to  America  as  a  free  emigrant. 

4690.  Mr.  J.  Ball,]  You  are  of  opinion  that  education  in  Irish 
workhouses  might  be  made  consideriU)]y  more  efficient  if  a  superior 
class  of  teachers  were  appointed  f — Yes. 

4691.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  at  least  throughout  a  part  of  Ireland, 
the  guardians  are  not  yet  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of 
securing  the  services  of  efficient  teachers,  and  are  unwilling  to  give 
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the  salaries  which  such  teachers  would  require  ? — It  is  so ;  aad, 
moreover,  where  they  employ  efficient  teaehers,  they  are  too  ofken 
disposed  to  employ  an  insufficient  number. 

4692.  Is  there  a  difficulty  at  present  in  Ir^and  in  enforcing,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  seieetion  of  masters  of  a 
high  class,  and  with  eood  salaries  ?—Thefre  is.  1  aita  glad  to  say 
that  very  important  aid  indeed  has  been  derived  from  the  National 
Board  granting  small  sums  of  money  in  the  nature  of  a  premium, 
to  schoolmasters  whom  they  may  deem  most  deserving;  in  addition 
to  the  annual  salary  fixed  by  the  guardians. 

4693.  You  are  aware  that  in  England  the  salaries  of  the  masters  of 
workhouse  schools  are  paid  by  Government  f^*I  am. 

4694.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  materially  conduce  to  the 
improvement  of  the  education  in  Irish  wofrkhouses  if  the  sane 
rule  were  applied  in  Ireland?— I  do.  I  do  not  know  any  single 
chimge  which  would  be  attended  with  a  greater  advantage,  and  with 
less  proportionable  cost. 

4695.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether,  in  the  unions  of 
the  south  and  south  west,  where  the  number  of  paupers  for  several 
years  was  very  Urge  indeed,  and  greatly  exceeded  the  ori^^tnal 
estimate  upon  which  the  workhouse  was  built,  additional  buildmgs, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  'Auxiliary  Workhouses,'  are  still 
found  to  be  necessary  f — They  are  diminishing  in  number. 

4696.  Are  there  stnl  a  considerable  number  of  them  f— -There  are. 

4697.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  some  cases  the  original  work- 
houses are  not  likely  to  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  districts  ?.^ 
Yes. 

4698.  Would  you  avail  yourself  of  the  circumstance  that  the  present 
buildings  are  not  adequate,  to  endeavour  to  establish  in  those  unions 
separate  buildings  fpr  local  purposes  f — In  certain  unions  this  might 
be  attended  with  great  advantage. 

4699.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  g^aardians  woidd  be  able,  from 
thdr  existing  funds,  to  establish  such  schools  without  assistance  f — 
Not  without  assistance  as  regards  building,  supposmg  them  to  be 
built. 

4700.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  desirable,  as  these  unions  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  poorest  unions  in  Ireland,  that  some  assistance 
should  be  provided  for  the  nur{>08e  of  aidmg  them  to  build  separate 
school  buildings  f — I  think  that  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

4701.  Are  there  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  in  workhouses  for  whom 
the  ordinary  discipline  and  rules  of  punishment  seem  to  be  inade. 
quate  f— Hy  attention  has  been  much  drawn  to  that  stihiieot  of  late 
by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  before  this  Committee.  I  apprehend 
that  the  necessity  which  is  complained  of,  arises  not  from  the  punish- 
ment itself  being  inadequate,  but  that  they  have  l6oked  to  it  rather 
than  to  a  higher  and  more  proper  system  of  management  ^  and  that, 
as  you  pake  the  punishment  more  severe,  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  more  the  parties  in  charge  of  them  would  iook  to  that  punishment 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  plaoe  in  order  $  and  therefore  that  the 
result  of  the  change  would  be  injurious.  I  never  knew  any  good 
schools  where  the  punishments  were  frequent  aad  severe.  The 
milder  the  system,  the  better  the  discipline. 
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4702.  Still  in  oases  where  there  are  children  who  are  found 
namanageable,  do  not  yoa  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  the  penal  institution  ?-^When  established,  certainly  ;  with  a  power 
of  charging  their  maintainance  to  the  unions  from  whence  they  were 
sent." 

We  have  inserted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Connellao  and  of  Mr, 
Senior,  almost  in  full,  as  we  believe  that  from  both,  the  true 
prindples  upon  which  Irish  Eeformatorj  Schools  should  be 
established  can  be  learned.  To  these  evidences,  however,  we 
must  add  that  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  who,,  to  sixteen  years' 
experience  as  a  Prison  Inspector,  experiences  most  ably  devel- 
oped in  his  valuable  work,  Crime,  its  Jmounl,  Causes,  and 
Bemedy,  has  superadded  very  great  knowledge,  gathered  from 
reading  and  observation,  of  the  Penal  and  Reformatory  Insti- 
tutions of  other  countries.  Mr.  Connellan  and  Mr,  Senior 
have  expressed  their  opinions  of  the  classes  of  schools  required 
by,  and  suited  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  Irdand ;  Mr.  Mill 
states  the  plan  upon  which  all  Aeformatories  should  be  estab- 
lished : — 

**  The  loss  of  liberty,  with  the  certainty  of  being  subjected  to 
punishmefit  for  persistence  in  misconduct,  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  a  reformatdry  school  becoming  a  place 
of  attraction.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
sehool  should  be  open  to  any  children  who  may  desire  admission, 
and  whose  parents  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance, in  order,  among  other  reasons,  that  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  quantity  of  labour  to  be  done  is  too  small,  or  the  scale  of  living 
too  high,  the  fiact  may  at  once  become  apparent  by  the  number  ana 
character  of  the  apj^Iications  for  admission.  With  respect  to  the 
different  arrangements  for  managing  and  providing  reformatory 
schools,  I  quite  concur  in  the  importance  of  securing  voluntary 
assistance  as  much  as  possible.  I  always  recommended  in  my  own 
district  that  well-selected  visitors  should  be  admitted  into  prisons. 
I  wouW  point  out  that  such  aid  is  quite  consistent  with  Government 
direction,  as  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  reports  of  the  State  reform 
s<ihool  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  oncers  are  appointed  by  Go- 
vernment. I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  hest  plan  would  be  for 
Government  to  encourage  the  formation  of  soeieties,  with  limited 
liability,  but  without  a  view  to  profit,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing reformatory  schools,  and  then  to  enter  into  contracts  with  them 
at  a  given  charge  per  head,  the  period  of  liberation  being  subject 
to  the  veto  of  a  Government  officer,  and  the  society  undertaking  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  child's  subsequent  confinement,  if  after  libera- 
tion hb  should,  within  a  given  period,  relapse  -into  crime ;  the  pecu- 
niary responsibility  of  the  parent  to  be  Enforced  by  Government  in 
the  way  of  repayment.  Into  such  societies  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  men*  earnestly  bent  on  the  adoption  of  effective  means  for  re- 
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cUiming  iavenile  offenders,  and  stoppti^  the  sources  of  crime,  and 
who  combine  high  intelligence  and  sound  judgment  with  seal,  would 
glad  I J  enrol  themselves ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  country  to 
obtain  their  services.  Contracts  actualW  exist  with  regard  to  the 
Philanthropic  farm  at  Beigate,  and  so  fkr,  therefore,  tne  Philan- 
thropic Society  is  such  a  society  as  I  would  propose.  Captain 
Williams  recommends  an  extension  by  Government  of  this  contract 
system  with  the  Philanthropic  farmland  in  the  principle  of  that  recom- 
mendation I  quite  concur.  The  contract  system  is  also  in  use  at 
Mettray,  and  Bauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburgh.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  societies  for  relieving  the  destitute 
and  reclaiming  criminals  to  look  more  and  more  to  Government  for 
Hid,  the  object  being  felt  to  be  not  of  private  but  of  national  concern. 
Thus  the  society  at  New  York  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents, which,  probably,  was  at  first  supported  wholly  by  volun. 
tary  contributions,  is  now  entirely  dependent  upon  municipal  and 
state  government. 

3146.  You  think  that  the  contract  obviates  risks  or  dangers 
which  would  otherwise  result  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 
principle  for  funds  which  are  supplied  by  Government  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  other  hands.  Persons  may  try  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  management  for  dishonest  purposes  ;  hut  the  plan  of  contract 
seems  to  me  to  obviate  those  dangers,  and  yet  to  give  full  scope  to 
voluntary  action. 

3147.  Then  that  b  the  plan  ^ou  would  suggest? — Yes;  but  I 
think  that  in  a  matter  upon  which  there  is  such  a  great  variety  of 
opinion,  it  would  be  expedient  to  try  several  plans.  The  plans  to 
which  I  am  now  referring  are,  first,  reformatory  schools  under  the 
sole  management  of  officers  of  Government ;  secondly,  reformatory 
schools  such  as  have  been  proposed  by  several  witnesses,  supported 
partly  by  private  contribution  and  partly  by  Government,  but 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  Government  officers;  the  managers 
being  appointed  by  the  societies  founding  them  ;  thirdly,  reforma- 
tory schools  belonging  to  societies  such  as  I  have  described,  these 
societies  being  invested  with  iiill  power  of  management  (subject  to 
Government  ins|>ection),  undertaking  all  pecuniary  liabilities,  and 
receiving  a  certam  sum  A*om  Government  with  every  boy  or  girl, 
under  securities,  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  for  the  effective  and 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
trying  various  experiments,  I  think  there  would  be  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  emulation  created.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent 
for  any  general  course  to  be  adopted  until  every  plan  which  has  a 
fair  promise  of  success  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  tried. 

3148.  By  way  of  experiment?  Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
by  care  in  placing  boys  of  similar  ages,  occtipations,  and  characters 
in  each  scnool,  and  by  taking  means  for  obtaining  information  of 
their  subsequent  career,  the  comparative  success  of  each  plan  would 
be  placed  beyond  doubt.  I  think  it  important  that  where  a  parent 
who  is  unable  to  control  his  child,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  crime,  is 
willing  to  pay  the  expense,  he  should  be  allowed  to  send  him  to  such 
a  reformatory  school  as  has  been  proposed,  according  to  the  practice 
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in  America^  without  waitine  until  the  child  is  disgraced  by  public 
trial  and  conviction.  I  would  say,  lastly,  that  it  is  the  practice  in 
many  ragged  schools,  industrial  schools,  houses  of  refuse,  and  other 
similar  institutions,  to  make  the  decree  of  destitution  the  ground  of 
admission,  and  this  without  enrorcine  parental  responsibility 
(which  indeed  they  have  no  power  to  doj,  thereby  removing  the 
motives  in  parents  to  industry  and  fruffalitv  ;  but  there  would  be 
no  danger,  on  the  plan  I  have  proposed,  of  the  Qovemment  funds 
being  so  applied. 

The  chief  evidence  relating  to  Ireland  is  now  before  the 
reader :  the  cost,  the  supervision,  the  entire  plan  upon  which 
the  Schools  should  be  conducted  is  within  his  knovdedge,  and 
all  gathered  from  the  evidence  and  experience  of  those  who 
should  be  best  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  country — 
Mr.  Connellan  speaking  from  his  knowledge  of  the  crimiual 
population,  Mr.  Senior  forming  his  opinions  upon  long  acquain- 
tance with  the  necessities  of  the  pauper  class. 

We  are  aware  that  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformatory 
School  Movement  in  England  will  feel  surprized  at  the  almost 
total  ignoring  of  all  voluntary  agency,  in  the  conduct  of 
Reformatory  Schools,  plainly  perceptible  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Connellan  and  of  Mr.  Senior ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact, 
that  these  two  most  able  and  excellent  witnesses  express  most 
clearly  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
capable  of  forming  opinions  upon  the  subject,  when  they 
speak  of  the  entire  principle  as  one  which  must  be  chiefly 
aided  and  carried  on  by  the  Legislature.  We  do  not  mean 
that  Mr.  Connellan  and  Mr.  Senior  contend  that  there  shall 
be  no  voluntary  agency ;  indeed  Mr.  Connellan,  in  his  Report 
for  1853,  app^ds  to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  refers  lo 
Mr.  Pirn's  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
in  aid  of  these  young  criminals'  reformation,  but  they  consider 
that  in  Ireland  the  State  must  be,  from  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  country,  more  active  in  interposition  and  in  support y  than 
in  En^nd.  The  witnesses  do  not  by  their  evidence  imply 
that  we  are  less  charitable  than  our  English  brethren,  but 
simply  that  we  are  less  wealthy.  *^  Dublin,''  as  it  is  expressed 
in  tne  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Dublin  Hospitals, 
*'  is  a  metropolis  for  the  poor  but  not  for  the  rich,"  and  as 
these  hospitals  cannot  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
so  neither  could  the  Reformatory  Schools  be  carried  on  without 
considerable  aid  from  the  Legislature.  On  this  point,  indeed, 
it  would  be  well  if  in  Ireland  each  of  the  points  urged  by  Mr. 
78 
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Frederick  Hill's  evidence,  in  answer  to  query  3,147,  and  urged 
still  more  strongly  thus,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Birmingham  Conference  of  1858  i — 

**  I  earnestly  hope  that  each  of  the   chief  plans  now  before  the 
country  for  the  reformation  and  proper  training  of  children,  who 
have  either  actoalljr  fallen  into  crime,  or  are  in  circumstances  likely 
to  lead  them  into  it,  will  be  put  to  the  test  of  experience  before  any 
plan  is  chosen  for  general  adoption ;  and  that  we  shall  see  in  opera- 
tion at  the  same  time,  and  in  direct  comparison  with  each  other — 1st, 
Juvenile   Reformatory    Schools,    under  the  direction   of  persons 
voluntarily  associated  for  the  purpose,  and  who  receive  State  support 
in   the  form  of  payment  for  each  inmate  sent  to  them  by  official 
authority,  and  2nd1y,   €k>vemment  Juvenile   Prisons  like  that  at 
Parkhurst,  with  Iiidastrial  Schools  in  connection  with  Workhouses ; 
some  of  these  prisons  and  schools  under  official  management  only, 
and  some  under  official  management  aided  by  the  voluntary  exertions 
of  persons  able  and  willing  to  afford  assistance ;  such  assistance  as  I 
used  to  witness  with  ^eat  pleasure  in  several  of  the  prisons  formerly 
under  my  superintendence.     The  success  of  several  of  the  Reforma- 
tory Schools  in  America  under  an  arrangement  similar  to  what  I 
have  mentioned,  and  the  success  of  the  Juvenile  Prison  at  Mettray, 
of  the  farm  at  JEt^eigate,  belonging  to  the  Philanthropic  Society,  (so 
far  at  least  as  there  has  been  time  to  judge,)  and  the  great  success  of 
the  Asylum  for  Boys,  (chiefly   delinquents,)  that  existed  at  Hackney 
Wick  until  the  death  of  Captain  Brenton,  its  excellent  founder,  afford 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  principle  of  action  ;  while 
the  superiority  of  Parkhurst  over  the  luvenile  department  of  most 
other  prisons,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  Industrial  Workhouse 
School,  near  Bridgnorth,  and  of  several  other  similar  schools,  speak 
very  favourably  for  certain  principles  of  official  direction.  Perhaps  it 
may  appear  iJtat  a  combination  of  the  two  plans  is  better  than  either,  or 
at  any   rate,  that  if  the  voluntary  principle  is  to  he  chiejty  acted  on. 
Government  inspection  shotdd  be  superadded,  as  indeed  is  proposed  by 
mostof  the  friends  of  the  voluntary  principle.*' 

In  this  extract  Mr  Hill  has  epitomized  the  principles  upon 
which  Reformatory  Schools  have  been  founded,  and  to  Ireland, 
those  words  which  we  have  italicised  are  of  very  pertinent 
application.  If,  for  example,  the  Government  were  to  say,  we 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Offendere  AH  to  Ireland, 
and  will  adopt  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Semor,  and  forming  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  into  districts  for  Reformatory  School  pur- 
poses, we  will  prepare  certain  of  the  Auxiliary  Workhouses, 
and  make  them  BeformatDry  institutions,  and  place  them  under 
the  care  of  those  who  may  be  most  active  in  the  movement — 
contributing,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Irish  fioard  of  National 
Education,  a  sura  of  like  amount  to  that  which  can  be  raised 
b^  local  subscriptions,  the  institution  to  be  under  the  full' 
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inspection  of  an  appointed  officer — if  this  system  ^rere  adopted 
for  our  oriminal  juveniles,  with  all  the  provisions  of  tlie  act  as  t.o 

Eower  of  committal.  Parental  Ebsponsibilitt,  fee,  we  have 
ttle  doubt  that  the  Reformatory  Principle  would  be  warmly 
supported  in  this  country,  and  actively  tested  in  Reformatory 
Schools* 

"We  have  shown,  from  uncmestionable  sources,  the  great 
necessity  for  these  Schools  in  Ireland ;  we  have  placed  before 
the  reader  the  opinions  of  two  most  excellent  authorities  upon 
the  subject;  and  amongst  the  progresses  of  the  quarter,  we  may 
state  as  a  iact,  that  every  Judge^  and  every  Assistant  Barrister, 
every  Poor  Law  and  Prison  Inspector  in  Ireland,  is  anxious 
to  see  the  Juvenile  Offender^  Ad  extended  to  this  country. 
What  that  Act  is,  the  reader  shall  learn  from  the  following  able 
charge,  delivered  by  the  Assistant  Barrister  of  the  County  of 
Lonrford,  Thomas  O'Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Longford,  October,  1854 : — 

"Mr.  Fobbmav  ani>  Qbntlbmbn  of  thb  Grand  Jury — It  is 
Dot  mj  cttstom  to  address  jou  at  any  length.  Yon  are  weU  acquainted 
witk  l3ie  natupe  of  your  duties,  and  efficient  in  discharging  them  ;  and 
I  shoold  content  myself  by  offering  to  you,  once  more,  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  the  increasing  quiet,  order,  and  morality  of  your  county, 
as  ttttested  by  the  calendar  before  me ;  but  that  I  think  I  may  usefuUy 
nisr  to  a  snbject  which  has  long  appeared  to  me  of  much  public  im« 
portanee,  aod  to  which  a  Statute  of  the  last  Session  should  compel  the 
ntlention  of  aU,  who  are  conneeted  with  tlie  administration  of  the  Cri- 
minal  Law  in  Ir^nd.  I  aUude  to  the  treatment  of  jurenUe  offenders, 
and  I  desire  to  inform  you  as  to  the  proTisions  of  that  Statute.  From 
tfane  to  time,  at  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  bare  had  occasion,  in  this 
place,  to  lament  the  condition  of  our  ^ntX  system,  which  does  not  dis- 
Magulsh  between  the  erring  child  and  the  deprared  adult,— providing 
Ae  same  prison  and  the  same  discipline  for  the  one  and  for  the  other— 
too  often  making  punishment  the  creator  of  the  crime  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  extinguish,  and  hardening  young  hearts,  whose  innocence, 
bwl  iigfatiy  tainted,  might  bare  been  purified  and  confirmed  by  the  exer- 
oiM  ok  a  wise  humanity.  Frequently  I  have  seen  in  this  court,  little 
children — so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  dock — yictims 
of  negliect  and  utter  penury — convicted  on  some  trivial  charge,  the  na- 
ture it  which  th^  were  scarcely  competent  to  understand ;  and  I  have 
felt  it  deeply  embarrassing  and  painml  to  deal  with  them  judiciaUy  at 
alL  Vcffy  often,  without  f&ther  or  mother,  or  friend,  or  shelter  in  the 
worid — sometimes,  with  parents,  whose  principles  and  conduct  put  them 
in  a.  worse  condition  than  that  of  orphanage — such  children,  if  dismissed 
with  a  rebuke,  quickly  commit  new  offences,  and  come  again  before  the 
magistrate,  whilst,  if  they  are  sent  to  prison,  we  have  no  effectual 
inrovision  for  their  moral  training,  and  no  ground  of  assurance  that  they 
wiU  not  be  contaminated  there.  The  atmosphere  of  the  gaol  is  noxious 
to  them.  Its  educational  arrangements  are,  at  best,  imi)erfect.  Its 
inmates  are  not  often  fitly  claesifled.  £vil  communications  continually 
take  place,  and  the  young  offender  becomes  confirmed  in  vice  and  irre- 
riaimable.  Again  and  again,  he  returns  to  receive  punishment,  which 
is  of  BO  profit  to  himself  or  to  society.  Every  new  imprisonment  makes 
him  IcsB  IbarAil  of  its  r^[ietition,  removes  him  farther  from  the  ways  of 
honest  people,  and  increases  his  familiarity  with  crime  and  criminals. 
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And  if  it  chance — as  chance  it  maj — that  some  Lingering  sentiment  of 
virtue,  or  some  religious  grace,  should  touch  his  soul,  and  awaken  in 
him  a  longing  to  do  well»  how  is  he  to  obey  the  saTing  impulse  ?  His 
incarceration  is  oyer,  and  he  is  in  the  world  again ;  but  the  patiis  of  in- 
dustry are  closed  against  him.  Who  will  trust  the  thief,  or  employ  the 
felon,  or  dwell  with  the  convicted  outcast  ?  He  knows  no  means  of 
living  permitted  by  the  law,  and  has  no  friends  who  are  not  among  the 
wicked.  And,  so,  the  hour  of  redemption  passes — the  good  purpose 
fails — the  abandoned  and  despairing  boy  seeks  his  old  haunts  and  his  old 
companions — sustains  his  wretched  existence  by  warring  upon  that  so- 
ciety which  he  knows  only  as  an  avenging  enemy,  and  finds  the  gaol  his 
frequent  home,  until,  perhaps,  he  exchanges  it  for  the  convict  ^p,  or 
passes  from  it  to  the  scaffold.  The  picture  is  a  sad  one,  and  has  its 
living  originals  peipetually  reproduced  in  these  countries.  It  behoves  us 
to  amend  a  state  of  things  so  fearful.  If  we  would  extirpate  the  roots 
of  crime  we  must  regard  the  condition  of  the  youthful  criminal ;  and 
whilst  we  repudiate  the  morbid  sensibility  which  shrinks  from  the  just 
infliction  of  necessary  pain,  we  should  hold  it  an  equal  duty  to  reform 
when  we  can,  and  to  punish  sternly  when  we  must.  Continental  nations 
have  in  this  matter,  been  greatly  in  advance  of  us.  The  distinction 
between  the  child's  crime  and  the  man's  has  been  recognised  for  forty 
years  by  the  law  of  France,  and  individual  benevolence  and  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  governments  have  united  in  that  country  to  create 
establishments  for  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  juvenile  offenders. 
Europe  has  admired  the  success  of  Mettray  and  honoured  the  devotion  of 
its  beneficent  founders.  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  have  all  institutions  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  America  has  long 
possessed  its  admirable  Houses  of  Refuge  which  have  worked  effectively 
for  the  reformation  of  criminals  and  the  prevention  of  offences.  Much 
also,  has  been  accomplished  in  Great  Britain— Royal  Commissions  and 
Committees  of  Parliament  liave  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  a  change 
m  the  penal  treatment  of  the  young  ;  Reformatory  Schools  have  been 
mamtained  in  England  and  Scotland,  through  the  voluntary  efibrts  of 
generous  men,  who  liave  devoted  their  money  and  their  labour  to  this 
noble  service ;  and  many  of  the  highest  names  which  the  Empire  can 
boast  amongst  its  legislators,  its  judges,  and  its  lawyers,  have  lent  them 
cordial  sanction  and  support.  But,  until  this  year,  our  legislature  had 
made  no  authoritative  admission  of  the  distinction  between  the  young 
and  the  adult,  which  had  been  established  in  almost  every  other  Euro- 
pean State.  The  law  gave  no  help  to  the  endeavours  of  good  men,  in 
this  direction,  and  judges  had  no  power  to  advance  and  apply  them  fbr 
their  great  purpose.  At  last,  when  discussion  had  directed  general  at- 
tention to  the  matter,  and  after  such  resistance  as  usually  encounters 
novel  proposals,  however  excellent,  in  a  country  where  the  action  of 
cabmets  and  parliaments  habitually  halts  behind  opinisn,  the  act  of  the 
last  session.  (17  and  18  Vic,  c,  86,)  was  passed.  It  is  entitled,  'An 
act  for  the  better  care  and  reformation  of  youthful  offenders  in  Great 
Britain,'  and  recites  that  reformatory  schools  for  the  better  training  of 
such  offenders,  have  been,  and  may  be  established  by  voluntary  oontri- 
bution,  •  in  Great  Britain,'  and  that  more  extensive  use  should  be  made 
of  them.  The  first  section  provides,  that,  on  application  from  the  di- 
rectors of  any  such  institution,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons  shall 
report  upon  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
If  it  appear  to  him  to  be  efficient  for  its  purpose,  and  if  he  shaU  so  cer- 
tify.  It  shall  l>e  held  to  be  a  reformatory  school  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute,  the  power  of  inspection  continuing,  and  the  Secretary  of 
btate  having  authority  to  withdraw  his  certificate.  The  second  section 
authorises  judges,  magistrates,  &c.,  before  whom  any  person  under 
the  age   of  sixteen  years  shaU   be   convicted,    in   addition  to  the 
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sentence  passed  upon  him,  to  direct  him  to  be  sent,  at  tlie  expiration  of 
it,  to  one  of  the  reformatory  schools,  the  directors  of  which  shall  be 
wilhng  to  receive  him,  and  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  not  less 
than  two  years,  and  not  exceeding  five  years,  prorided  that  no  offenders 
shall  be  so  sent  and  detained,  whose  sentence  of  imprisonment  shall  not 
be  for  fourteen  days  at  the  least.  By  the  third  Section,  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  Treasury  are  authorised  to  defray,  out  of  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  either  the  whole  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  offender  so  detained,  or  such  portion  as  shall  not  have 
been  recovered  from  his  parents  or  step-parents,  or  such  other  portion 
as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Home  Secretary.  The  fourth  section 
Pro^^es  for  the  punishment  of  any  juvenile  offender  absconding  from 
the  reformatory  school,  or  refusing  to  conform  to  its  rules  during  the 
period  of  his  detention.  The  fifth  section  authorises  the  court  directing 
the  detention  of  the  criminal  child  to  charge  its  parents  or  step-parents, 
if  of  ability  to  pay,  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week, 
for  his  maintenance  in  the  school,  that  payment  to  be  in  relief  of  the 
charges  on  the  Treasury,  when  it  shall  have  defrayed  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  costs  of  maintenance,  and  in  all  other  cases  to  be  made 
to  the  directors  of  the  school.  The  sixth  section  applies  the  machinery 
of  the  poor  law  to  compel  the  parents  or  step  parents  to  support  the  child 
whilst  in  the  reformatory  school.  The  seventh  section  empowers  the 
Home  Secretary  to  remove  the  offender  from  one  reformatory  school  to 
another;  and  the  eighth  provides  that  the  act  •  shall  not  apply  to  Ire- 
land.*  Now,  this  Statute  may  not  be,  in  some  respects,  such  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  it  is  not  fully  satisfactory  to  many  Englishmen,  who  have 
most  earnestly  asserted  the  principles  which  it  partially  adopts,  and  its 
provisions  should  be  well  considered,  with  a  view  to  the  circumstances 
and  condition  of  Ireland,  before  it  be  extended  to  this  country.  But, 
It  has  made  a  great  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  recognises  the  neces- 
sity of  special  training  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  acknowledges  that 
courts  of  justice  should  treat  the  child  and  the  man  on  different  prin- 
ciples, and  by  different  agencies.  It  admits,  that  the  State  is  bound  to 
wntnbute  to  the  maintenance  of  reformatory  institutions ;  and  it  esta- 
bushes  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  support  of  the  young  delin- 
quents whose  misdeeds  have  been  the  consequence  of  their  own  evil 
teaching,  or  corrupting  example,  or  criminal  neglect.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  of  these  legislative  declarations.  They  speak  a  doc- 
trine as  sound  as  it  is  novel,  and,  carried  wisely  out  in  practical  de- 
tail, their  influence  must  be  of  the  largest  social  benefit.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  they  are  without  force  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  greatly 
blame  the  authors  of  the  Statute,  for  it  deals  with  and  tlirough  refor- 
matory schools  established  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  they  have 
yet  no  existence  here.  The  fault  is  very  much  our  own,  and  we  should 
naake  haste  to  put  it  from  us.  For,  Ireland  greatly  needs  such  institu- 
tions, and  such  a  law.  Her  juvenile  offenders  bear  a  formidable  relation 
to  the  mass  of  her  criminals ;  they  are  not,  we  are  told  by  an  Inspector- 
General  of  our  prisons,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  From  the  returns  furnished  by 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  in  a  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
it  appears,  'that  from  the  year  1845,  to  the  year  1852,  the  number  of 
committals  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  number  of  commitials  for  those  years,  has  increased  from  five- 
one-fourth  to  nine-seven-tenths  per  cent.,  or  a  relative  increase  of  85  per 
cent  in  seven  years.'  This  is  a  very  startling  and  painful  state  of  things. 
And  it  becomes  doubly  so,  when  we  remember,  that  whilst  young  cri- 
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minalfl  thus  crowd  our  gaols  more  and  more,  from  year  to  year,  aiid,  of 
course,  prepare  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  general  crime  of  the 
country,  these  gaols  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  in  the  words  of  those 
to  whom  the  Inspection  of  them  is  intrusted  by  the  OoTernment,  un- 
provided with  means  of  coercion,  education  and  reformation,  applicable 
to  the  peculiar  condition  of  such  offenders ;   and  if  the  necessity  for 
•uch  institutions  and  such  a  law  be  thus  manifest,  we  should  be  en- 
couraged to  achieye  them  for  ourselves,  because  there  are  good  grounds 
of  hope,  that  we  may  use  them  with  peculiar  profit  in  Ireland.    The 
nature  of  our  people  is  plastic  and  manageable,  susceptible  of  good  im- 
pressions and  very  sensitive  to  the  humanizing  influences  of  kindness. 
We  have  not,  amongst  us,  nearly  so  much  of  hardened,  ingrained,  he- 
reditary criminality  as  prevails  in  some  other  countries,  and  resists,  too 
successfully,  the  force  of  discipline,  and  the  pleadings  of  religion.  And 
the  experience  of  some  of  our  work-houses,  though  their  training  for 
the  young  has  been  necessarily  uncertain  and  insufficient,  has  given 
cheering  proofs  that  very  many  of  our  pauper  children  are  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  opx>ortunity  of  good,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
enjoy.    These  considerations,  and  this  experience  assure  us,  that  refor- 
matory schools  may  be  fairly  expected  to  have  eminent  moral  usefulness 
amongst  us.    Rightly  ordered,  they  will  lessen  taxation,  whilst  they 
diminish  crime  ;  and  we  can  here  at  least,  apprehend  no  valid  economic 
objection  to  them,  for  skilled  and  honest  workers  are  needed  in  Ireland, 
and  we  run  no  risk  of  overstocking  the  labour  market,  by  training  to 
productive  industry  the  multitudes  of  wretched  children,  who  must  con- 
tinue to  infest  our  prisons,  consume  our  substance  and  disgrace  our 
country,  if  they  are  left  in  their  ignorance  and  abandonment.    I  have 
not  discussed  conflicting  theories,  or  adverted  to  possible  difficulties 
which  may  demand  grave  consideration  from  the  founders  of  a  reforma- 
tory system.    Neither  is  this  the  occasion  on  which  I  could  properly 
consider  the  nature  of  its  details.     But,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  theories 
ma^  be  reconciled  and  the  difficulties  overcome,  and  the  experience  of 
otoer  communities  will  guide  us  safely,  if  we  resolve  to  establish  such  a 
system  in  our  own.     My  present  object  is  merely  to  invite  attention  to 
a  good  work,  which  has  found  many  to  toil  at  it  elsewhere,  but  has  not 
yet  been  begun  amongst  us.    And  I  have  used  this  legitimate  opportu- 
nity of  my  office  for  adverting  to  it,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  eminently 
a  work  of  social  necessity  and  Christian  mercy,  and   because  I  desire 
that  Ireland  should  cease  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  being  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  the  single  civilized  nation  in  which  it  is  neglected. *** 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  advocates  of  Keformatorr  Schools 
consider  the  Reformatory  Principle  as  inapplicable  to  adults  ;  indeed  the 
separate  system  of  Imprisonment  is,  when  properly  administered,  as  at 
Reading,  not  very  much  unlike  the  Reformatory  School.  The  hopes 
and  intentions  of  the  advocates  of  Reformation  were  thus  Christianly  and 
eloquently  stated  by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions,  held  in  Birmingham,  last  September  : — 

"Nor,  gentlemen,  while  congratulating  myself  upon  what  has  been 
gained,  can  I  repress  the  desire  to  look  upon  the  position  we  have 
reached,  more  as  an  earnest  of  further  progress  than  as  a  place  of  rest. 
Providence  has  endowed  children  with  an  infiuence  upon  our  sym- 
pathies, which,  as  they  advance  to  manhood,  drops  unawares  from  their 
hands  ;  and  as  public  opinion  is  more  easily  won  over  when  approached 
by  sentiment  than  by  argument,  it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  the  philan- 
thropist to  put  into  the  front  of  the  battle  the  cause  of  the  young,  and 
to  keep  back  that  of  the  adult  until  vantage  ground  had  been  teonred. 
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If,  however,  this  Act  were  extended  to  Ireland ;  if  the  entire 
priBciple  were  admitted,  Voluntary  and  Governmental,  still 
the  Betigioas  Difficulty  question  would  arise.  It  would  be, 
doubtless,  a  very  serious  question — rehgion,  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, should  enter  into  and  pervade  the  entire  system — without 
it  there  might  be  secular  teaching,  and  advancement  in  secular 
knowledge,  but  without  it  there  could  be  no  Reformation ; 
and  after  years  of  toil,  of  wasted  care,  we  should  have  these 
children  crying  to  us,  as  Caliban  to  Prospero^ 

^*  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't. 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse." 

That  tlie  treatment   of  children  must  differ  from  the  treatment  of  men 
10  obviouB,  whether  the  children  and  the  men  are  at  large  or  under  legal 
coercion.    But  as  regards  the  duty  of  applying  the  same  principle  of 
punishment  to  each  class,  no  valid  distinction  between  the  two  can  be 
established.     The  solid  foundation  on  which  the  claims  of  the  young  to 
Reformatory  treatment  must  be  based,  is  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
advantageous  not  merely  to  youthful  offenders,  but  to  the  community  at 
large — not  to  a  part  only,  but  to  the  whole.     Tet  this  ground  being  once 
conceded  to  the  young,  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  to  support  the 
\claim  of  the  adult   to  similar  treatment.    That  greater  difficulties  wiU 
have  to  be  surmounted,  and  that  the  incurable  will  constitute  a  larger 
proportion  in   the  latter  class  than  in  the  former,  may  be  admitted. 
Yet  these  admissions  can  safely  be  made  without  at  all  disturbing  the 
general  conclusion,  whi<^  is,  that  as  to  both  classes  Reformatory  Discip- 
line ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule,  leaving  the  exceptions  to  be  dealt 
with  as  best  they  may.  But  the  claim  of  the  adult  portion  of  the  offend- 
ing classes,  even  upon  our  sympathy,  will  be  strongly  felt  by  all  whose 
charity  can  be  awakened  by  reflection,  and  is  not  altogether  dependent 
on  outward  impressions  or  instinctive  impulse.    The  little  outcast  of  ten- 
der years,  standing  at  a  criminal  bar,   over  which  he  can  scarcely  lift 
his  eyes,  becomes,  upon  the  instant,  and  without  time  given  for  thought, 
the  object  of  our  compassion.     But  suppose  years  to  pass  away  ;  suppose 
him  still  to  remain  the  creature  of  ignorance  and  abandonment ;  all  this 
time  wiU  evU  habit  be  doing  its  work  ;  slowly  but  surely  reducing  him 
to  a  slavery  hopeless  of  redemption.     Let  us  now  suppose  the  period  c^ 
life  to  have  arrived  when  appetites  and  passions  which  had  slumbered 
through  his  adolescence,  awake  to  urge  him  on  to  his  ruin,  with  a  force 
which  his  unhappy  training  has  deprived  him   of  all  power  to  resist, 
even  if  the  desire  for  better  things  should  still  survive.     Is  such  a  being, 
I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  less  an  object  of  commiseration  to  the  thoughtful 
Christan  than  the  neglected  child  ?     If  pity  in  minds  well  regulated  has 
relation  rather  to  the  depth  of  the  misery  which  calls  it  forth  than  to  the 
aspect,  winning  or  repulsive,   which  that  misery  may  chance  to  wear, 
the  neglected  and  ill- trained  man  has  even  a  stronger  claim  on  our  good 
feelings  than  belongs  to  his  younger  competitor.      And  if,  as  it  has  now 
been  »olemnly  admitted,  the  community  is  bound  to  take  charge  of  the 
child,  with  the  intent  to  reform  him,  can  it  he  relieved  from  that  re- 
sponsibility by  permitting  him  to  remain  in  his  vicious  courses  until  he 
grows  up  a  man  ?    Surely  if,  by  our  indifference  we  have  sinned  against 
the  yottth,  so  far  from  expiating  our  offence  we  double  it,   if  we  persist 
in  our  apathy  until  he  is  mature  in  years  as  well  as  in  crime." 
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Religion,  therefore,  nmst  be  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
— it  must  be  the  soul  of  the  system— and  henoe  arises  the  diffi- 
culty— how  are  the  schools  to  be  conducted;  are  they  to  be 
for  Koman  Catholics  alone,  or  are  they  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  united  system  ?  Here,  however,  as  on  all  other  points 
connected  with  the  practical  working  of  the  schools.  Miss 
Carpenter  comes  to  aid  us,  i»ith  her  noble  singleness  of  purpose^ 
and  her  fine  observant  mind.  We  quote  from  her  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  1852,  on  Criminal  and  Destitute 
Juveniles ;  she  had  stated  that  in  any  schools  of  which  she 
was  the  manageress,  or  patroness,  she  would  require  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  asked, 

869.  "  How  would  yoa  provide  for  those  parts  of  the  population 
which  consist  of  a  great  proportion  of  Bomaiwcatholics,  where 
their  own  particular  views  of  reading  the  Scripture  are  very  pecu- 
liar ? — In  the  way  I  suggest  only.  Of  course,  when  carrying  out 
such  a  school  as  I  am  proposing,  I  would  not  be  so  strict  as  I  would 
in  the  day-school  in  controlling  the  master.  I  would  let  him  freely 
give  his  religious  views,  with  the  general  direction  that  his  teaching 
should  be  practical. 

870.  But  still  there  would  be  a  compulsory  attendance  of  children, 
would  there  not,  upon  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ? — Yes. 

871.  So  that  you  could  not  obviate  the  obiection  which  might  be 
taken  by  a  Roman-catholic  parent  ? — No,  but  that  would  be  re- 
medied according  to  my  own  plan  by  Roman-catholics  themselves 
establishing  a  school  of  their  own. 

872.  But  do  you  not  propose  that  these  Reformatory  Schools 
should  be  supported  by  a  general  rate,  in  the  event  of  a  subscrip- 
tion fund  not  being  adequate  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  rate 
is  levied  for  them  as  Reformatory  Schools.  The  rate  would  be 
levied  in  order  to  support  reformatory  action  upon  certain  children 
who  were  vicious  citizens,  and  whom  it  was  wished  to  transform  into 
useful  and  good  citizens.  I  think  that  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  control  their  consciences  more  than  can  be  helped.  We  all 
agree  in  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  in  considering  them  as  contain- 
ing the  rule  of  life  ;  we  know  that  the  Catholics  do  not  approve  of 
the  kind  of  use  of  the  Scripttu*es  that  we  may  adopt,  though  at  the 
same  time  they  have  authorised  in  Ireland  selections  from  the 
Scriptures.  If  Catholics  felt  an  objection  to  the  children  being 
connned  in  such  Reformatory  Schools  (because  they  might  justly 
say  children  who  are  sent  to  prison  are  only  sent  for  a  certain  time, 
but  when  they  are  placed  in  these  schools  they  may  be  detained 
there  for  many  years,  until  their  minds  are  entirelv  moulded),  then 
let  them  establish  a  Reformatory  School  themselves,  only  taking 
care,  as  at  Mettray,  which  we  have  quoted  as  the  especial  type  of 
one,  and  which  is  a  Catholic  School,  that  the  Reformatory  aotioa 
is  thoroughly  carried  out  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Government  inspector  ; 
and  if  so,  I  do  not  see  why  Catholic  children  should  not  be  sent  to 
Catholic  Reformatory  Schools,  if  they  feel  the  matter  of  sufficient 

mportance  to  establish  them. 
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999.  Mr,  M(m8eU,'\  In  a  commuDity,  tuch  as  Manchester  for 
instance,  which  is  very  much  divided  in  religious  opinion,  how  do 
yoo  eoBceire  that  the  initiative  would  be  likely  to  be  taken  with 
reference  to  4hese  schools ;  do  you  contemplate,  for  instance,  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  should  establish  a  school  if 
they  pleased,  that  the  Roman-catholics  should  establish  a  school  if 
they  pleased,  that  the  Unitarians,  and  so  on,  should  establish  a 
school  if  they  pleased,  and  that  then  the  school  should  come  under 
the  denomination  of  a  reformatory  school,  upon  bein?  inspected  by 
a  sub-Oovernment  authority,  and  declared  to  be  suited  for  that 
purpose  ?--That  b  mv  idea.  I  believe  that  if  voluntary  action  is 
enlisted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  the  religious  question  to 
the  consciences  of  those  who  establish  the  school,  and  that  the  only 
aim  of  Government  is  to  reform.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  such  or  such  a  religious  beKef  upon  such  and  such 
children,  but  it  is  its  aim  to  transform  vicious  children  into  useful 
members  of  society.  The  religious  difficulty  will  be  entirely  avoid- 
ed  if  such  a  course  is  adopted,  because,  as  m  the  dissenting  schools 
at  present,  the  inspector  would  solely  look  into  the  manaffement  of 
the  school,  and  investigate  whether  it  carries  out  the  objects  in- 
tended  by  the  Government,  in  granting  the  money  and  certificate, 
and  would  merelv  inquire  from  the  conductors  of  the  school  whether 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  religious  teaching.  That  plan  has 
answered  perfectlv  in  the  case  of  the  schools  at  present  aided  by 
the  Committee  or  Council,  and  I  do  conceive  that  that  would  be 
the  only  way  of  effectually  carrying  out  such  schools  as  these. 

1000.  In  point  of  fact,  a  school  would  become  capable  of  Govern- 
ment or  of  municipal  assistance  upon  the  certificate  of  the  inspec- 
tor ? — Solely  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Government  inspector  that 
such  school  was  really  carrying  out  the  objects  intended,  and  I  think 
that  great  injustice  would  be  avoided  by  taking  such  a  course.  A 
very  large  proportion,  as  you  may  possibly  be  aware,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Bristol,  of  the  lower  classes,  are  Irish  Catholics.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  juvenile  offenders  will  consequently  be  Irish. 
Now  t  think  there  is  no  reason  for  our  controlling  their  consciences, 
and  that  if  the  Catholics  of  Bristol  should  think  proper  to  esta- 
blish a  reformatory  school,  the  only  enquiry  of  the  Government 
ought  to  be  whether  it  is  carrying  out  the  object  intended  ;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  optional  with  the  magistrates  to  commit 
children  to  one  school  or  to  another,  according  to  circumstances. 
Probably  you  would  think  proper  to  consult  tne  parents  whether 
they  had  any  distinct  religious  convictions  on  the  suojeot." 

We  have  quoted  this  evidence  of  Miss  Carpenter,  as  it  proves 
to  our  Irish  readers  that  the  friends  of  Reformatorv  Schools 
do  not  wish  to  render  them  scenes  of  proselytism,  and  are  quite 
willing  that  each  religion  should  possess  a  Beformatory  School 
for  the  young  criminals  of  its  own  communion,  provided  the 
legal  requirements  be  fulfilled.  We  do  not  labor,  ourselves, 
to  prove  this  fact,  but  we  know  that  the  Reformatory  system, 
before  all  others,  requires  public  confidence  in  its  sustainmen^ 
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and  in  Ireland,  it  mast  fail  to  secure  voluntary  support,  unless 
it  be  {Satisfactorily  sbown  that  the  children  are  to  be  reared  in 
that  faith  to  which  their  parents  belong. 

Our  honored  friend,  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  has  said  that  this 
Eeligious  DifiBculty  Question  is  on^  of  little  consequence  to  the 
criminals  themselves  :  his  words  are — 

*<  The  only  difficulty  I  apprehend  eztflts  amonig^  those  who,  Tike 
yourself  and  your  class  of  society,  are  diseoasing  it.  Withfegard 
to  these  poor  creatures  themselves,  they  have  scarcely  any  religious 
differences,  and  I  rather  think  that  if  inquiry  were  smde  among  the 
governors  and  chaplains  of  gaols,  the  Committee  would  find  this 
provision  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  ministers  of  other  denomination^ 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  Englaad,  very  rarely  indeed  put  in  ac- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  the  class  from  which  criminals  are  drawn 
have  no  religion  at  all ;  they  are  not  divisihle  into  Bomaii  Catholics 
and  Protestants ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  practical  heathens." 

He  would  give  them  every  option  as  to  selection  of  their 
religious  teachers,  but  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  in  Ire- 
land P — Nothing  more  nor  less  than  continued  souabbleS)  as  to 
whether  Father  A.  had  induced  Billy  Smith  to  Wess  himself  5 
or  whether  Parson  B.  had  tried  to  make  Paddy  Murphy  eat 
meat  on  a  Ff  iday 

Differences  between  the  chaplains  would  not  be  the  only  evils 
attendant  upon  associated  schools  in  Ireland.  Parents  whose 
children  might  be  so  vicious  as  to  make  home  culture  impossible, 
would  have  the  right  to  send  them,  upon  payment,  to  these 
schools,  as  has  been  frequently  done  at  the  Philanthropic,  but 
they  would  not  do  so  in  Ireland,  if  they  doubted  the  security 
as  to  religious  teaching  in  their  own  creed. 

But  it  will  be  said,  even  if  all  for  which  we  contend  were 
granted,  the  expense  would  be  enormous ;  let  us,  however,  hear 
the  Rev.  John  Clay,  and  Sergeant  Adams,  upon  this  point* 
Mr.  Clay  states  : — 

"  Lookmff  to  th6  criminal  statistics  published  by  Captain  Willis, 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester*  and  to  the  details  which  are 
given  in  the  Liverpool  calendars,  and  assuming  that  the  ages  of 
transports,  generally,  are  represented  in  those  returns,  it  would 
appear  that  of  the  3,100  I  have  mentioned,  43  per  cent,  are  under 
21  years  old — 1,333;  45  per  cent,  are  between  twenty-one  and 
thirty  years  of  age — 1,895:  and  12  per  cent,,  or  372,  are  above 
thhrty  years  of  age.  Now,  it  is  not  taking  too  much  for  eranted  to 
sa^  that  criminals,  sentenced  to  transportation  befbre  they  reach 
thirty -one  years  of  age,  have  commenced  theSr  criiBiaal  career  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  should  have  been  learning  a  better  way.  But 
socie^  has  ignored  their  very  existence.  Let  us  see  what  society 
pay*  for  its  indifference.    Offenders,  generally,  are  not  sentenced  to 
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transportation  until  they  have  appeared  at  the  bar  four  or  five 
times.  1  will,  therefbre,  suppose  the  expense  of  between  three  and 
four  prosecutions,  at  Assizes  or  Sessions,  to  be  £50.  The  average 
imprisonment  of  each  offender  before  transportation  may  be  taken 
at  three  years,  atid  the  expense  of  it  at  £65  ;  three  years^  probation 
in  separate  confinement,  at  Parlthnrst,  or  public  works,  £50; 
removal  to^the  Colonies,  &c.,  &c.,  £85  ;  total,  ir200.  So  that  when 
8,000  sentences  of  transportation  are  passed  in  a  year,  we  may 
constder^em  tantamount  to  a  notification  to  the  public  that  a  last 
instalment  of  a  sum  exceeding  half  a  million  sterhng  is  about  to  be 
called  for  !  To  be  as  precise  as  the  nature  of  this  inquirv  will  allow, 
the  2,728  convicts  under  thirty-one  years  of  age,  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded  as  having  run  the  career  of  juvenile  criminality, 
represent  a  cost  watte  of  £545,800 !  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  felonry  of  this  Kingdom — and  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  it 
belongs^  to  this  question  to  consider  the  fact — is  not  maintained, 
while  at  large«  fbr  nothing.  Having  investigated,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  rates  of  income  derived  by  thieves  from  their  practices, 
and  having  obtained  estimates  of  the  same  thing  fVom  intelligent 
and  expierienced  convicts  themselves,  I  believe  myself  to  be  within 
the  real  truth,  when  I  assume  such  income  to  be  more  than  £100 
a-year  for  each  thief!  Well,  then,  allowing  only  two  years'  full 
praetiee  to  one  of  the  dangerotis  class  previous  to  his  sentence  of 
transportation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  conclusion  can  be  escaped 
that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  public — the  ea^,  indif^rent,  callous 
public — has  been,  and  is,  mulcted  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a 
million  sterling,  by,  and  on  account  of  its  criminals  annually  tran* 
n>orted  1  But  its  crimmais  who  are  not  transported — still  living  on 
their  dishonest  gains,  or  in  our  costly  prisons  1  We  must  not  forget 
them  in  our  calculations  of  the  cost  of  crime,  though  it  will  be  sidB- 
cient  for  my  present  purpose  merely  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  say 
that  I  am  convinced  that  their  cost  to  the  community  in  and  out  of 
prison  amounts  annually  to  some  millions  I  This  assertion  may  be 
somewhat  startling :  I  will  only  state  one  fact  in  support  of  it. 
flome  years  ago  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  annual  depredations 
of  the  Liverpool  thieves  stated  the  amount  of  those  depredations  at 
■Meven  hundred  thousoHd  pounds  /  Need  more  be  said  on  the  economical 
part  of  this  momentous  question  ?  Need  I  ask  you  to  balance  be« 
tween  the  charge  of  training  the  young  outcasts  of  the  country  to 
godly  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  waste  of  money,  time,  and 
socTLs,  consequent  upon  our  neglect  of  an  undeniable  Christian 
4uty?- 

Sergeant  Adams,  however,  has  given  some  cases  which 
clearly  prove  the  necessity  for  the  schools,  and  the  absurdity 
of  short  imprisonmenis :  the  reader  too  should  ask  himself, 
how  many  of  the  12,288  juveniles,  not  more  than  \%^ear9of 
age,  committed  during  the  year  1853,  may  not  have  been  as 
woful  cases  as  those  two  related  by  Sergeant  Adams  thus : 

"  Thomas  Miller,  aged  8  years,  was  tried  at  Clerkenwell,  at  the 
August  Sessions,  1645,  for  stealing  boxes,  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
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prisoned  for  one  calendar  month,  and  once  whipped.  At  the  Janix« 
ary  Sessions,  1846,  he  was  again  tried  at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions, 
for  robhing  a  till,  and  enquiries  bein^  then  made,  it  appeared  that, 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  trial,  he  had  also  been  twice  sum- 
marily convicted,  and  once  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
during  the  year  1846.  He  was  in  consequence  sentenced  to  7  years' 
transportation,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  8  months'  impri- 
sonment. On  March  14,  1846,  he  was  again  convicted  of  larceny, 
before  the  Common  Sereeant ;  and  in  the  printed  sessions  cases  it  is 
stated  that  the  prisoner  bad  been  in  custody  8  or  10  times.  He  was 
again  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  his  sentence  was  on  this  occa- 
sion commuted  to  imprisonment  for  2  years.  He  was  discharged  on 
May  13, 1848.  In  July,  1848,  he  was  summarily  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  14  days'  imprisonment.  From  that  period  he  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  Middlesex  prisons,  until  the  4th  day  of  this  month 
(June,  1852),  when  he  was  sentenced,  under  the  Larceny  Act,  to  be 
whipped  and  imprisoned  2  davs.  He  U  now  only  12  years  ofage^ 
and  not  more  than  4  feet  2  inches  in  height." 

"  Edward  Joghill,  aged  10  years,  has  not  been  yet  tried  by  a  jury, 
but  he  has,  voUMn  the  last  2  years,  been  8  times  summarify  convicted, 
viz: — 

1847. 
Feb.  13.  For  possession  of  7  scarfs,  &c«  2  months*  imprb. 

May  10.  Rogue  and  vagabond  • 1  ** 

July  10.  Possession  of  a  half-sovereign  ...••....  1  ** 

Sept.  13.  Simple  larceny  1  day's  impris. 

and  whipped. 

Sept.  27.  Rogue  and  vagabond   ...  • 2  months' impris. 

Dec.   31.  Simple  larceny    1  months' impris. 

and  whipped. 
184a 

May  23.  Ditto    1  «' 

1849. 

April  15.  Ditto 3  « 

This  return  relates  to  the  committals  of  this  boy  to  one  prison 
only:* 

As  this  topic  of  expense  is  one  mach  roisanderstood,  we 
shall  here  insert  a  table  kindly  drawn  up  for  as  by  a  friend ; 
it  shows  the  entire. 

Estimated  cost  of  maintaining  185  Boys  in  Reformatory   School. 

£  s.  d. 
Committal  of  185  Boys  to  prison  preparatory  to  confine- 

mentat  Reformatory, at  12«.  each    Ill     0    0 

Conveyance  to  prison  185  times     52    0    0 

Maintenance  in  prison^l85  Boys  for  one  month  each 

15#  6//.  per  month,  at  £15  per   annum  232  10    0 

Maintenance  in  Reformatory — supposing  the  average 

spent  there  by  each  Boy  to  be  3  years  185x3 — 555 

years,  at  £15  per  annum 8325    0    0 

8720  10     0 
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£15  per  annum  ought  to  cover  all  expenses  of  buildings  and 
repairs. 

See  Parliamentary  Evidence^  Report  on  Criminal  and  Destitute 
Juveniles. 

per  head. 
Answer  185.  Bath  Reformatory  School  cost  per  annum  ^10    0    0 
„       714.  Steward    of    Parkhurst  supposes    gross 

cost  would  be 14  10    0 

„       729.  ,.  „  Nett  „  5    0    0 

„     2151,  Gaptain   Williams  for  neighbourhood    of 

London ^'^ZP    0 

n     2998.  Mr.  Whitmore,  Manager  of  large  Refor- 
matory at  Quatt 14     0    0 

„     37S4.  Rev.  S.  Turner  (Red-hill)  for  number  of  300    20    0    0 

{J.  Playfair  states  the  actual  cost  of  Glas-*^ 
gow  Refuge  for  the    year  1852  to  be  (      j,     ^    ^ 
£4,1 14  2#.  Qd.  including  repairs,  interest  /     * »     o    " 
and  all  charges  J  

„     730.  Steward  of  Parkhurst  for  the  year  1852  '  "'  v  i 

gives  cost ^6  18^8 

That  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  Marlborough-st.  Training 
School  there  are  young  men  fully  competant  to  become  masters 
in  those  schools  is,  we  are  assured,  a  very  certain  fact.  In 
our  paper  entitled,  Beformatory  and  Ragged  Schooh^wt  gave 
the  Report  of  a  Bagged  School,  attached  to  the  National  Schools 
of  St.  Andrew^s,  Roman  Catholic,  Parish.  The  school  is  di- 
rected  by  a  master,  who  is  of  the  1st  division  of  the  2nd  class 
of  Trained  Teachers ;  it  is  essentially  a  Bagged  Feeding  School, 
and  the  Beport  for  the  present  year  is  as  follows : — 

To  Rev.  «/.  P.  Parrellf  Manager  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Andrean  Male  ^ationtd  Schools^  Cumherland-streeti  South. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  to  submit,  for  your 
information,  the  foUowing  as  my  second  Beport  on  the  Andiean  Free 
Kational  School : — 

No  Change  Made, — I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  system  which,  in  my  former  Report,  I  endeaToured  to  convey 
a  rough  idea  of,  as  it  still  appears  the  best  calculated  to  meet  the  very 
peculiar  vrants  of  the  school.    But  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood 
from  this,  that  the  organization  of  the  school  is  so  perfect  as  to  require 
no  improvement,  on  the  contrary  I  believe  it  to  be  verv  defective,  yet 
I  cannot  see,  fh)m  the  experience  I  have  had,  how  it  could  be  made  more 
perfect  without  incurring  additional  expense. 
TIMB  TABLE. 
Special  Instruction, — 
From  9  till  Q^^-Reading,  Spelling,  and  Explanation. 
„  9^   „  10— Qrammar  and  Geography  alternately. 
General  Instruction — 
Junior  Division  (Itt  class).  Senior  Division  (2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  classes.) 
From  10  till  10^,  Rolls  caUed^Arithmetic  (Practical  and  Theoretical.) 
„     11    „  llj.  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Explanation, 
„     1 1  j^  „  12,  Distribution  of  Bread,  Relaxation  in  Play  Ground, 
and  Inspection  in  Cleanliness. 
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From  \2  tUi  \^,  Oli^  and  Biand  Lettoii»— Writing  altemateljr. 
„      12^  „  1,  Spelling  and  Explanation— Arithmetic  (Practioal  and 

Theoretical). 
„      I     „  li.  Arithmetical  Tables. 
t»     U   »  H*  Relaxation  in  Play  Ground. 
i>     M   t»  ^f  Spelling  and    Beading— Qramiuiff   and  Qeographj 

alternately. 
i»     ^k  *>  3>  Geography — Writing  ftom  Dictation  and  Conversa- 
tional Lecture  alternately. 
Religious  Instruction. — 
From  10^  till  11,  Catechism  or  Lectore  from  a  Clergyman. 
Subjects  TaiMiU— First  riasa: — SpelUng,  Beading  and  ExpUnation; 
MultipUcatioB  Table ;  Oatlines  of  Map  of  the  Worid ;  Object  Lessons. 

Second  Class  ;—  Second  Lesson  Book  (SpeUing,  Reading  and  Expla* 
nation);  Addition,  Multiplication,  and  Pence  Tables ;  Simple  Rules  of 
Arithmetic  :  First  Part  of  Spelling  Book  Superseded :  Elementary 
notions  of  Grammar  and  Geography ;  Writing. 

Third  Class:— Third  Lesson  Book;  Compound  Rules  of  Arithmetic, 
with  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic ;  First  Part  of  S)[»elling  Book  Super- 
seded,  with  Rules  for  Spelling;  Maps  of  LreUnd  and  Europe;  Dr. 
Sullivan's  Grammar,  First  and  Second  Farts ;  Writing. 

Fbnrtb  Class:— Fourth  Lesson  Book;  Arithmetic  to  Practice,  with 
exerdsea  in  Mental  Arithmetic;  First  and  Second  Parte  of  Selling 
Book  Superseded  with  Rules  for  Spelling;  Principal  Biaps;  Dr. 
Sullivan's  Geography  Generalized,  two  chapters;  Dr.  Sullivan's 
Grammar,  First  and  Saooud  Parts;  Elementary  PrineiplM  of  Mensura- 
tion;  Writing. 

PROFICIENCY  OF  PUPILS. 

Learning.   '  No,  Proficiency,  No. 

First  Book  of  Lessons         ...  143  >  Able  to  read  Second  Book  of 
Second  „  ...    955     Lessons  correctly  62 

»rhi^  oj>Able  to  read  Third  Book    of 

Fourth  "  '"      eC    I-essons  with  ease  and  intellU 

^^'^^  "  -      ^S     gence  _  ...    2S 

r  Acquainted  with  the  principal 
Grammar  ...  135^     parU  of  speech  ...    43 

C  Able  to  parse    ...  ...    11 

iAble  to   write  with   tolerable 
correctness     ...  .«     14 

Acouainted  with    outlines    of 
Map  of  the  World  .„    66 

Acquainted  with  Maps  of  Eu- 
rope  and  Ireland  ...    28 

r  Able  to  write  any  number  of 
Simple  Rules  of  Arithmetic       98  }     not  more  than  seven  places  of 

(     figures  ...    84 

yAble  to  work  correctly  a  sum 
Compound       do.  ...    37  f     in  Subtraction  ...    53 

Proportion  ...      5  (Able  to  sdve  questions  such  as 

3    37^  yards  at  3^d  per  yard  ...    42 
Writingon^fflates  ...    ^ }  Able  to  write  a  fair  hand      ...     16 

Draw-Backs, — The  draw*backs  on   improvement   may   be  ranked 
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VQder  three  beads  ;-^inj|ol(»iwe  >oth  ^j»iea)  aiMl  ««iitai  on  the  pert  of 
the  pupiJU;  iadilEere^ce  aod  frequently  opposition  iesteed  of  co-operetion 
on  the  pert  of  the  parents;  ami  ioadeqnacj  of  teaching  power  on  the  part 
of  the  school.  These  are  yerj  weighty  draw-backs^  and  to  long  as  one 
of  them  exists,  much  less  three*  the  improvement  orif  the  school  must 
be  consideraby  retardecL  The  immediate  removal  of  aU  of  these  is  im* 
possible,  since  the  two  former  are  to  be  removed  only  by  time ;  and 
this  time  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  ei^tive  teaching  power 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils*  inslruetiou.  The  most  serious  draw- 
back therefore,  ia  tha  inadequacy  of  teaching  power,  as  the  others  would 
scarcely  be  felt  if  there  were  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  school. 

Table  showing  the  number  admitted,  discharged,  removed,  and  remain- 
ing in  each  of  the  classes,  from  13th  Februajry  till  30th  September,  1854. 


Glass. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Removed. 

Remaining 

1 

306 

241 

83 

143 

2 

57 

in 

18 

95 

3 

16 

26 

5 

34 

4 

2 

3 

0 

6 

Total 

381 

381 

106 

278 

The  number  of  Admissions  and  Discharges  exactly  balance  each  other, 
and  consequently  the  number  on  Bolls  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than 
the  number  remaining  at  the  date  of  the  former  Report.  The  greatest 
attendance  for  any  one  day  was  303,  and  tibe  highest  average  attendance 
for  any  one  month  was  267. 

CttttseBo/BwiQvalofPupihftom  ScAoo/— The  pupil  teachers  retura 
weekly  reports  of  their  respective  classes,  in  which  they  state  the 
cause  of  removal  and  destination  of  every  disch^ur^  pupil.  From  these 
returns  the  following  imfbrmation  has  been  derived.  Of  the  381  boys 
diseharged, 

13  have  bee*  aK^rontieed. 
31  got  sljtuatilons  as  meneBgere,  Ac 
17  working  with  their  lathem 
43  Paying  for  their  schooling. 
41  Change  o€  Residence* 
187  Irregularily  of  Attendance. 
8  Want  of  Clothes. 
8Died. 

8  Qsone  to  the  Foor  House* 
25  Not  known. 

Total^ 
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The  IS  bojt  Appveotioed  and  the  91  who  haTe  got  aitiuttons  af 
meMengen,  making  a  total  of  44,  were  ezchuirelj  taken  out  of  Hie 
third  and  fourth  cla«ee,  which  showB  how  useful  eren  a  litUe  learning 
it  to  poor  duldreo.  Manj  reiy  reepectaMe  parties  hare  applied  to 
me  from  time  to  time,  for  smart  intelligent  hoys  who  could  read  and 
write,  and  whom  I  coold  recommend  for  hones^.  I  am  happj  to  saj 
that  the  children  who  hare  heen  proTided  with  sitnations  throogh  my 
reoommoidation  are  giring  the  greatest  satis&ietion.  * 

MidL-nmrna'  ExawumaHon^AX  the  midsummer  Public  examination, 
the  pufttls  of  the  most  advanced  dass  were  examined  in  Beading,  Spell- 
ing, Explanation,  Grammar,  Parsing,  Oeograpiiy,  (Local  and  Bfathe- 
matical)  and  Arithmetic  (Practical  and  Theoretical).  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  were  kind  enough  to&Tor  us  with  their  presence  appeared 
reiy  mudi  pleased  at  their  proficiency  in  these  sulijects.  Amongst  the 
number  of  risitors  on  the  day  of  the  examination,  1  had  the  honor  and 
extreme  gratification  of  obserring  our  esteemed  Patron,  the  Very 
Bererend  Dean  Mejler,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
who  ii  truly  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause,  and  an  able  supporter  of  popular 
education.  Our  renerable  Dean  spared  nothing,  that  lay  within  his 
power,  in  his  efforts  to  establish  an  Institution  capable  of  providing  for 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  immense  number  of  poor  and  destitute 
children  of  both  sexes,  belonging  to  his  large  parish.  These  schods  are 
daily  shedding  the  blessings  ol  a  sound  literary,  moral  and  religious 
education  on  upwards  of  one  thousand  children.  To  the  rere  of  the 
parochial  church  stands  this  pile  of  building — a  lasting  testimony  of  his 
earnest  solicitude  for  the  well-being,  and  his  indeihtigable  zeal  to 
ameliorate  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  that  dass  of  his  parishioners, 
who  are  morally  incapable  of  making  the  slightest  advance  to  better 
themsdves. 

Impeeiiou  in  CUanluietM — ^The  children  are  examined  in  deanlinees 
every  morning.  Some  of  these  little  creatures  present  themsdves  so 
filthy,  that  it  is  considered  expedient  to  send  them  home  to  be  washed. 
The  parents  €i  the  migority  of  them  are  so  lazy,  and  ill-disposed,  as  to 
bring  them  back  in  the  same  state,  and  abuse  the  teachers,  for  the  un- 
warrantable liberty,  as  they  say,  which  had  been  taken  in  sending  them 
home ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  have  used  even  threats,  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidation,  to  prevent  the  teachers  from  acting,  in  any  manner, 
contrary  to  thdr  own  views.  If  deanlinees  were  not  rigidly  enforced, 
the  school  should  very  soon  become,  in  spite  of  our  boasted  thorou^ 
ventilation,  a  storehouse  of  pestilential  vapor,  threatening  the  healUi, 
and  even  the  livesf  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.    I  respectfully  suggest 

*  Before  a  pupil  is  discharged,  he  must,  according  to  Bule  6,  be  five 
successive  days  absent  without  making  known  to  the  teachers  the  cause 
of  his  absence.  The  pupil-teachers,  in  order  to  save  time  the  next  day 
in  making  up  their  weekly  reports,  send  every  Friday  evening  to  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  boys,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  left 
the  school,  and,  if  so,  the  reason  of  tiidr  withdrawal.  I  examine  these 
returns  most  carefrdly  every  week  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  their  accuracy, 
and,  should  I  find  even  the  slightest  error,  I  inflict  a  fine  of  one  penny  on 
the  monitor  as  a  punishment  for  cardessness.  The  above  figures  there- 
fore may  be  relied  on. 

t  Eight  children  died  within  the  last  three  months  out  of  this  school, 
while  in  the  upper  school  there  has  not  been  one  death  for  the  last  three 
yeara 
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therefore,  thftt  a  suitable  bath  be  provided  down  stairs — the  expense  is, 
I  am  aware,  the  only  objection.  Considering  the  great  want  of  proper 
means  to  maintain  cleanliness,  and  consequently  health,  in  a  school  of 
this  description,  and  the  beneficial  results  which  must  accrue,  from 
training  children  to  habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness,  I  entertain  no 
doubt — notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution — 
that  yon  will,  with  your  wonted  alacrity,  have  this  suggestion  carried  into 
effect,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Distribution  of  Bread—There  are  three  Bread  Divisions.  Children 
12  years  of  age  and  upwards  constitute  the  first,  those  between  8  and  12 
years  the  second,  and  the  remainder  the  third.  Each  child  of  the  first 
division  is  allowed  a  fourth,  each  of  the  second  a  sixth,  and  each  of  the 
third  an  eighth  of  a  21b.  loaf.  The  loaves  are  cut  up,  by  one  of  themselves, 
beforj  the  general  business  of  the  day  commences,  so  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  ordinary  business,  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  children 
from  their  lessons.  This  boy  receives,  as  remuneration  for  his  services,  as 
much  bread  as  he  is  able  to  eat,  and  no  more.  At  the  proper  time,  one 
of  the  paid  monitors  stands  upon  the  desk,  and,  having  rung  the  school 
bell  for  silence,  orders  the  special-class  monitors  to  head  their  classes, 
and  lead  them  round  to  their  bread  divisions.  This  is  performed,  like 
their  other  evolutions,  by  marching  in  a  single  file,  keeping  the  step, 
with  their  hands  behind— the  first  boy  of  one  class  falling  in  after  the 
last  boy  of  the  class  going  before  his.  When  all  have  arrived  at  their 
proper  places,  the  bread  press  is  thrown  open,  and  the  first  division 
marches  round  to  the  press.  As  each  boy  passes,  he  takes  what  he 
knows  to  be  his  share  of  the  bread.  The  other  divisions  march,  and  are 
supplied  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  the  passage  is  obstructed  by 
a  child  trying  for  a  large  cut.  When  this  occurs,  the  superintending 
monitor  rings  the  bell,  which  causes  all  to  stand  and  observe  silence,  and 
directs  the  disorderly  boy  to  lay  down  the  bread  he  had  taken,  and  to 
join  the  children  of  the  next  lower  division,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
confusion  he  was  the  means  of  creating.  The  time  which  the  distribution 
of  bread  takes,  is  about  8  minutes. 

This  is  the  happiest  part  of  the  day.  Children  acquiring  habits  of 
order,  regularity,  and  prompt  obedience,  who,  were  it  not  for  the  bit  of 
bread  they  receive,  woiUd  be  begging  in  the  public  streets,  and  probably 
would,  in  time,  have  recoturse  to  more  disreputable  means  of  making  out 
a  livelihood  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  compel  the  state  to  take 
them  up,  for  injuries  inflicted  on  the  public,  and  make  the  public  provide 
for  their  support  in  a  prison.  How  blind  must  the  public  be,  to  their 
own  interests,  to  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  trifling  support  of  an  Insti- 
tution, depending  in  a  great  measure  on  public  charity,  and  calculated 
to  benefit  the  public  so  much,  by  saving  them,  not  only  the  expense 
which  they  must  pay  for  the  support  of  thieves  and  robbers,  but,  by 
protecting  them,  more  securely  than  any  police  force,  from  the  incursions 
of  these  pests  of  society  ?  Ignorant  creatures  are  taunted  and  despised, 
by  their  more  enlightened  brethren,  for  the  sad  efivxsts  of  their  iiaprovi- 
dence  ;  in  this  case,  ignorance  pleads  most  powerfully  in  their  behalf, 
but  where  there  is  improvidence,  without  ignorance,  the  crime  is  |much 
more  reprehensible. 

Dittribution  of  OveralU.* — On  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month,  the 
class  rolls  are  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  list  of  boys, 
who  had  not  absented  themselves  a  single  day,  during  the  entire  mouth. 

•  These  are  provided  out  of  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Mij.  Farrell, 
collected  by  himself  from  charitable  individuals. 
79 
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The  pupils  on  the  daj  fbr  the  distribution  of  oTeralli,  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  youngest  child  has  a  ftill  Tiew  of  everything  which  takes  place. 
This  list  is  reaid  aloud,  and  each  boy,  as  he  hears  his  name  called  out, 
stands  up  and  proceeds  to  the  place,  set  apart  for  those  whose  names 
have  been  taken  down,  for  regularity  of  attendance.  Each  of  these 
children  is  next  examined,  as  to  the  odier  qualifications  necessary  to 
entitle  him  to  an  overall.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  paas 
this  subsequent  and  searching  examination,  after  being  congratulated 
on  their  success,  are  permitt^  to  go  to  the  press,  in  which  the  over- 
alls are  kept,  and  take  their  time,  in  choosing  the  very  best  fitting 
garments  amongst  them.  As  soon  as  all  are  fitted,  they  are 
led  before  the  others,  with  all  the  gravity  which  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  requires,  and  are  told,  distinctly  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all,  tliat  they  have  gained  the  esteem  of  their  superiors  in  the 
school,  which  they  should  feel  very  proud  of,  and,  that  these  artidea 
of  dress,  which  they  have  just  put  on,  so  long  as  the  are  in  wear,  instead 
of  been  looked  upon  as  mean  or  oontemptiUe,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  honor,  by  those  who  know  the  laudable  means,  which  had 
been  adopted  to  procure  them. 

Formerly  the  overalls  were  distributed  amongst  l^e  most  ragged, 
because  they  were  the  most  ragged,  without  having  in  view  any  other 
object  than  to  "  clothe  the  naked.**  The  effect  was  an  endless  number 
of  fully  qualified  candidates.  Old  coats,  waist-coats  &c.  were  either 
cast  off  altogether,  or  sold  to  rag-men  for  sugarstick.  And,  a  child 
who  received  one  had  little  chance  of  po^essing  it  very  long  time,  for 
his  unfortunate  mother,  or  some  senior  relative,  knowing  how 
easily  another  might  be  procured,  was  almost  sure  to  take  it  from  him, 
and  have  it  sent  to  'the  pawnbrokers  ;  so  that  instead  of  effecting  the 
meritorious  object,  for  which  they  were  intended,  their  distribution 
proved  a  fVuitful  source  of  scheming,  laziness,  and  hypocrisy,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  dissatisfaction — parents  and  children — those 
who  got  them  and  those  who  did  not.  The  case  is  now  different. 
Every  boy  sees,  before  his  own  face,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  an  overall,  no  matter  how  ragged  he  may  be,  unless  he  attend 
school  every  day,  conduct  himself  with  propriety,  and  become  cleanly 
in  his  habits — no  other  road  is  vpen  to  him — he  must  do  without  one 
until  he  has  worked  for  it  and  has  honestly  earned  it.  Thus  children, 
apparently  so  dead  to  every  good  and  amiable  quality,  can  be  led,  ^m 
their  perverse  ways,  to  follow  such  a  line  of  conduct,  as  will  greatly 
conduce  to  their  own  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  as  well  as  prove  a 
boon  to  society,  to  which  in  all  probability,  they  would  become  peats, 
if  allowed  to  grow  up  in  that  state  in  which  they  had  been  thus  fur 
brought  up,  by  their  ignorant  parents.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  it  to 
be  understood,  that  this  or  any  other  system,  can  do  more  than 
contribute  to  a  reformation,  without  the  all-powerful  aid  of  the  Gospel. 

Grammar  and  Geography, — The  methods  employed,  in  teaching  Gram« 
mar  and  Geography,  are  in  strict  conformity  with  those  set  forth  in  the 
begining  of  Dr.  Sullivan's  invaluable  works  on  these  subjects,  to  which 
works  I  respectfully  beg  to  direct  your  attention,  I  consider  it  un- 
necessary, therefore,  for  me  to  enter  on  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  subjects  are  taught,  as  such  will  be  seen,  by  refiUTing  to 
the  above  mentioned  works.  The  proficiency  of  even  the  best  pupils, 
in  these  branches,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that  have  been  taken,  f&Us 
short  of  what  should  be  expected,  from  pupils  attending  a  school  effici- 
ently conducted.  But  the  cause  of  this  is  easUy  understood.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  make  children,  whose  minds  have  acquired  strength 
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and  capacity,  from  conatant  and  regular  ejterciie  of  the  mental  faculties, 
nnderstand  a  leMon  in  Qrammar  <»  Geography.  But  these  children, 
being  most  of  them  the  olBEspring  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  hare  never 
heard  anything  calculated  to  awaken  thought;  on  the  contrary,  t)ie 
rices  which  th^  have  learnt  from  the  many  bad  examples  constantly  be- 
fore their  eyes,  hare,  in  fact,  stunted  their  mental  growth,  by  taking  up 
tiie  place,  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  the  niUiural  enlargement  oif 
mind,  which  early  judicious  training  gradually  developes. 

Monitorial  Instrudiom, — llie  subjects  entrusted  to  the  instruction  of 
monitors,  are  Beading,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic.  Pupils  unable  to 
read  are  taught  Spelling  and  Reading  fhnn  cards  or  tablets,  hung  on  the 
walls,  at  a  proper  height  to  be  seen  by  the  children.  The  other  boys 
learn  to  spell  and  read  from  their  respective  lesson  books.  In  the  former 
case,  the  pupil-teacher  or  monitor  stands  at  the  end  of  his  class,  with  his 
right  shoulder  facing  the  wall,  so  that  he  can  have  a  view  of  his  whole 
class,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  his  eye  to  the  oiurd,  and  be  able  to  de- 
tect the  inistakes  made  by  the  child  engaged  at  the  lesson.  Should  no 
boy  in  the  class  be  found  competent  to  correct  another's  mistake,  the 
monitor  himself  does  it,  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  which  is  ascer- 
tMned  by  giving  the  question  round  to  the  class,  the  pupils  themselves 
correct  each  other.  This  keeps  up  the  attention  of  the  class,  as  each 
boy  feels  an  eager  desire  to  excel  his  companions,  and,  as  the  child  en- 
gaged at  the  ciurd  knows,  that  his  class-fellows  are  ou  a  sharp  look  out 
for  his  blunders,  he  is  likely  to  bring  his  whole  attention  and  energy  to 
bear  upon  the  lesson,  for  the  very  spirit  which  impels  the  others,  acts 
similarly  on  him.  In  this  way  the  children  are  actively,  though  silently, 
employed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  teaching  is  rendered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent collective— an  object  of  primary  importance,  in  class  teaching  or 
simultaneous  instruction. 

In  teachmg  Arithmetic,  the  monitor  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  class, 
and  reads  slowly,  twice  over,  the  question  to  be  wrought.  When  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  have  done  the  sum,  the  monitor  gives  the  order 
to  show  slates,  he  then  examines  each  boy*s  work,  and  sends  those  right, 
to  the  head  of  the  class,  to  whom  he  dictates  another  question.  While 
these  are  working  the  second,  he  explains  the  first  one  to  those  who 
were  unable  to  do  it,  by  means  of  a  black  board  and  a  piece  of  chalk  By 
this  time,  the  boys  working  the  second  sum  are  ready  to  present  their 
slates  for  examination,  but,  even  if  theie  should  be  found  on  examination 
some  boys  working  this  question  wrong,  it  is  not  to  be  explained  as  be* 
fore,  it  being  one  which  could  be  done,  with  moderate  attention,  by  a 
boy  who  was  competent  to  work  the  first  question.  All  now  commence 
as  when  beginning.  It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  only  the  first, 
and  every  alternate  one,  in  which  the  pupils  fail,  require  explanation. 

CorweriMtional  Lecture To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  absence 

of  early  training,  I  eagerly  embrace  every  opportunity  of  bringing  their 
reasoning  powers  into  play.  For  this  special  purpose  I  devote  half  an 
hour  every  alternate  day  to  a  conversational  lecture  in  the  Gallery.  At 
this  lesson  each  cliild  has  an  opportunity  of  asking  any  question  he  pleases, 
or  of  giving  his  opinion  on  whatever  matter  is  under  consideration.  At 
first  indeed  they  were  ashamed  even  to  speak,  but  after  a  while  the 
bashfulness  disappeared.  This  mode  of  imparting  instruction  is  attended 
with  excellent  results.  Besides  the  practice  it  affords  the  teacher  of 
drawing  out  and  moulding  the  minds  of  his  pnpils  by  eliciting  enquiry, 
i(  brings  the  children  on  gradually  to  express  tiiemselves  on  any  subject 
with  which  they  are  acquainted,  with  ease  and  facility,  and  on  the  otiier 
hand,  as  the  principal  subjects  of  conversation  are  those  which  relate 
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to  Christian  virtue  and  morality,  their  minds  become  stored  with  infor- 
mation, which  mast  prove  of  incalculable  service  to  them    in  after  life. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Having  supplied  each  boy  in  the  cla«s, 
with  slate  and  slate  pencil,  a  portion  of  a  lesson,  in  one  of  the  reading 
books,  is  read  very  distinctly  by  the  teacher,  and  just  as  slowly  as  the 
pupils  are  able  lo  write  it  down.  When  the  time  for  this  lesson  hat 
half  expired,  the  correction  commences.  This  is  generally  conducted 
in  the  following  manner: — the  first  boy  spells  the  first  word  on  his 
slate,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  remainder  of  the  class, 
the  second  boy  spells  the  next  word,  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on, 
till  all  has  been  finished — the  bad  spelling  being  corrected  by  tlie  teacher. 
A  boy,  when  he  perceives  that  he  has  written  a  word  with  incorrect 
orthography,  does  not  entirely  erase  it,  but  draws  his  pencil  through  it 
obliquely,  and  writes  the  word,  with  correct  spelling,  immediately  over 
it,  in  order  that  the  diflPerence  between  his  accustomed  way  of  writing 
the  word,  and  its  appearance  with  correct  spelling,  may  be  most  striking. 
These  exercises  are  transferred  to  paper  at  the  ordinary  writing  lesson. 

The  number  engaged  at  this  useful  exercise  is  comparatively  small, 
between  30  and  40,  owing  to  their  want  of  writing  small-hand  sufficiently 
well,  but  this  is  only  a  temporary  check,  as  the  number  of  small 'hand 
writers  is  daily  increasing. 

Why  Grammar  and  Geography  ought  to  be  Taught, — Some  persons, 
amongst  whom  may  be  classed  ^ucated  men  and  even  teachers,  proftss 
some  contempt  for  those  who  think  it  useful  to  introduce  Grammar  and 
Geography  into  schools  of  this  description.  1  hey  say,  and  with  truth, 
that  of  all  the  children  attending  even  regularly  to  school  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  acquire  a  practical  or  a  really  useful  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects,  and  that  it  is  extremely  short-sighted  to  lose  so 
much  time  in  teaching  branches  of  which  nearly  all  remain  perfectly 
ignorant.  But  the  time  is  not  lost.  Although  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  pupils  arrive  at  such  perfection  in  Grammar  as  to  merit  the  title 
grammarian,  yet  the  exertion  of  the  mind  in  its  efibrts,  however 
leeble,  to  understand  even  the  most  elementary  parts,  is  well  calculated 
to  draw  the  mental  powers  gradually  into  vigorous  action,  and  from  this 
constant  exercise  the  mind  becomes  stronger  and  stronger,  and  day  after 
day  more  fully  developes  itself. 

Religious  Instruction All  the  children  are  Roman  Catholics.     They 

are  instructed  every  morning  in  the  Christian  Doctrine  by  the  special- 
class  monitors,  superintended  by  the  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
the  classes  are  taught  according  to  a  method  recommended  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barry,  who  explains  the  Catechism,  and  examines  the  children  in  it 
himself  twice  a  week,  and  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  by  his  able 
lectures  to  make  them  frequent  the  sacraments  regularly.  Religious 
training  is  the  great  moving  power,  by  which  alone  can  be  effected  a 
true  genuine  moral  reformation,  and  on  which  is  based  the  whole 
system  of  teaching  and  training  adopted  in  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kindness  and  attention  towards  me  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly 
for  your  earnest  and  efficient  co-operation,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  surmount  the  many  obstacles  daily  to  be  met  with,  and  to 
which  the  success  of  the  school  is  almost  entirely  to  be  attributed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edwabd  McGauban. 
1st  Nov.  1854. 
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This  is  simply  a  Ragged  Feeding  School,  and  has,  we  regret 
to  state,  no  Industrial  training,  owing  to  its  limited  means  of 
support,  to  offer  to  its  pupils ;  yet  by  care  and  tact  upon  the 
part  of  its  master,  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  produced, 
even  though  the  scholars  come,  in  most  cases,  from  the  meanest 
and  most  ignorant,  perhaps  the  most  vicious,  of  our  poor.  Tlie 
Lurgan-st  fiagged  School,  to  which  in  our  last  named  paper 
we  referred,  has  also  done  good  service ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  Schools  aim  only  at  keeping  the  children  from 
the  streets,  and  teaching  them  the  very  lowest  branches  of 
information,  one  regrets  that  larger  funds  and  some 
greater  legalized  power  over  the  pupils,  is  not  possessed  by 
the  managers.  Referring  to  schools  of  this  class  Mr.  Connel- 
lan  was  asked,  by  the  Committee  of  1853  : — 

4260.  Where  do  those  great  masses  of  children  without  parents  or 
homes, to  whom  you  have  alluded. usually  find  lodging,or  pick  up  their 
maintenance  ? — ^In  Dublin  (which  is  the  only  place  where  they  are 
very  numerous),  they  live  in  miserable  lodging-houses.  There  is  not 
at  all  the  same  amount  of  debauchery  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase,) 
among  the  juveniles  of  Dublin  which  is  to  be  found  in  London  ;  there 
are  no  penny  theatres  or  low  places  of  amusement ;  it  is  not  the 
sensual  life  which  is  led  in  London  ;  they  live  in  cellars,  and  the  only 
amusement  they  have,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  gambling. 

4261.  And  that  probably  is  the  produce  of  thieving  ? — I  fear  so. 
There  are  ragged  schools  now  established  in  Dublin  ;  they  are  of 
recent  institution  ;  and  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  worked  well. 
1  was  the  other  day  at  one  of  them,  and  I  was  surprised  to  observe 
the  great  attention  and  orderliness  with  which  boys,  two- thirds  of 
whom  were  probably  thieves,  were  attending  to  their  lessons  ;  and 
at  three  o'clock  many  of  these  boys  are  turnea  out  into  the  streets  to 
thieve,  and  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  cellars  which  I  have 
described. 

4262.  Chairman.']  Are  they  on  the  feeding  principle,  like  those  of 
Aberdeen  ?— They  are  civen  one  small  piece  of  bread.  It  shows  that 
these  boys  are  very  reclaimable,  if  they  voluntarily  spend  five  hours 
a  day  in  study  and  subordination  which  would  generally  be  very 
irksome  to  a  young  thief.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  they  are 
bribed  by  a  single  piece  of  bread,  for  tney  could  steal  the  value  of 
that  without  much  difficulty, 

4263.  Mr.  J  Ball,  ]  Can  you  mention  any  ragged  school  to  which 
you  allude  particularly  f — The  ragged  school  in  Lurgan -street; 
and  my  sole  reason  for  visiting  that  in  particular  was,  that  it  has  the 

Seatest  number  of  pupils.  There  are  nine  ragged  schools  now  in 
ublin  ;  and  I  was  informed  by  the  police  Cthe  commissioners 
having  allowed  me  to  ask  the  inspectors  to  furnish  me  with  a  return 
of  the   daily  attendance)  that  at  these  schools  there  are  664  pupils. 

4264.  Chaimian.'i  That  is  the  aggregate  attendance  at  the  whole 
of  them  ? — Yes.     Many  of  them  are  of  recent  insttitution  ;  and  sonie 
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of  them,  I  believe  are  in  existence  only  a  few  weeks.  They  an- 
doubtedly  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  boys  out  of  the  street  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day. 

4265.  Mr.  Adder ly,"]  You  propose,  by  way  of  testing  the  system, 
that  one  or  two  such  institutions  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
established  f — Yes. 

4266.  Of  course  there  must  be  an  adaptation  of  the  law  to  those 
institutions  f  how  would  you  obviate  the  difficulty,  during  that  tran- 
sition state,  of  the  law  being  differently  administered  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  f — It  would  be  a  difficulty,  unless  you  gave  to  every 
judge  on  every  circuit,  and  to  every  assistant  barrister  in  each  county, 
the  power  of  committing  to  this  single  central  prison. 

4267.  Mr.  J,  BaU,'\  Would  you  recommend  that  the  judge,  or 
assistant  barrister,  should  have  the  power  of  sentencing  juvenile 
prisoners  to  such  an  institution  if  there  were  accommodation,  and 
otherwise  to  give  the  option  of  imprisonment  in  the  ordinary  way 
during  the  transition  period  y^That  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

These  observations  apply  to  the  St.  Andrew's  and  Lurgan- 
street  schools  with  equal  force,  and  we  beg  the  attention  of 
the  Managers,  or  patrons  of  these  schools  to  the  following 
notice  of,  and  Memorial  from,  the  Managers  of  the  St.  James's 
Back  Bagged  Schools,  Bristol,  as  forming  a  most  admirable 
model,  and  most  suggestive  of  the  course  to  be  adopted  by 
our  Dublin  Schools.  The  St.  Andrew's  School  is  not,  we 
believe,  very  much  in  debt,  but  by  the  Report  of  the  Lurgan- 
street  School  for  1852,  it  appeared  that  the  Institntion  was 
£329  :  8 :  0  in  debt,  showing  a  deficit,  on  the  year's  income,  of 
£41:9;   11.* 

With  these  evidences  of  the  necessity  for  pecuniary  aid, 
with  the  evidences  of  usefulness  furnished  by  the  R^porU^ 
and  with  claims  strengthened  by  the  opinions  of  a  Prison 
Inspector  as  to  their  satisfactory  working,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Memorial  which  we  subjoin  should  be  generally 
adopted  by  these  institutions ;  the  Kecord  and  Memorial  are 
as  follows : — 

St  James* s  Back  Ragged  School,  Bristol. 
'*  This  school,  commenced  August  1st,  1846,  may  he  permitted  an 
especial  notice,  because  it  is  probably  the  only  one  m  England, 
which  being  restricted  to  such  children  as  are  prevented  by  vice  or 
poverty  fr(»m  attending  any  other  school,  has  been  striving  for  the 
last  six  years  to  ful61  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  in  order  to  obtain  government  grants. — Chil- 
dren as  low  and  degraded  as  can  be  found  within  the  walls  of  any 

*  For  an  account  of  the  various  Ragged  Schools  of  Dublin,  see  Ibish 
QuABTBRLT  Rbview,  Vol.  IV.  No.  14,  p.  386.  424. 
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school  may  be  seen  here,  yielding  to  a  firm  bnt  kind  discipline. 
In  the  Morning  Juvenile  School,  there  are  about  80  boys  and  girls  ; 
in  the  Infant  department  above  100,  In  the  Afternoon  School, 
which  is  Industrial,  are  classes  for  tailoring  and  shoe-making.  The 
Evening  School  is  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  occupied  during  the 
day,  or  otherwise  unable  to  attend  except  at  night ;  during  the 
winter  there  are  usually  40  boys  and  as  many  girls  ;  on  especial 
occasions  not  fewer  than  300  boys  have  assembled  from  the  different 
departments  of  the  school,  proving  how  many  of  a  very  low  class 
are  thus  being  brought  under  some  degree  of  moral  influence. 
Yet  this  school  remains  almost  entirely  unaided  except  in  the 
industrial  department,  because  the  government  requirements  have 
not  yet  contemplated  the  wants  of  this  class  of  children,  who  are 
more  than  any  other  in  want  of  educational  provision,  both  for 
their  own  sake  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  The  following 
Memorial  has  been  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  this  school,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  others  will  second  the  prayer  it  contains. 

Memorial  of  the  Manatfers  of  the  St,  Jamei'M  Back   Ragged 
School,  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Sheweth — That  this  School  has  been  visited  by  your  Lordships' 
Inpectors  for  six  years,  and  that  favorable  reports  of  its  condition 
have  been  regularly  presented  by  them. 

That  the  Managers  have  used  every  effort  that  lay  in  their  power 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  made  by  your  Lordships  lor  the  awarding 
of  various  subsidiary  grants,  and  to  bring  the  school,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  to  the  status  of  the 
British  and  National  Schools. 

That  they  have  failed  in  these  efforts  to  a  great  extent,  partly 
from  circumstances  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  families  of  the 
scholars,  which  present  difficulties  that  must  always  necessarily  exist 
in  a  school  of  this  kind,  and  thus  lower  the  educational  status,  and 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  an  effective  staff  of  monitors,  to  look  to 
the  condition  of  the  children,  and  their  consequent  irregular  atten- 
dance when  at  an  age  to  be  so  employed,  and  regularly  trained. 

That  the  last  mentioned  reason  always  presented  a  difficulty  in 
the  selection  of  pupil  teachers  from  the  ordinary  attendants  at 
Bagged  Schools  ;  nor  indeed  would  it  be  your  Lordships*  desire  to 
select  the  teachurs  of  the  next  generation  from  among  children 
whose  early  training,both  moral  ana  educational,  has  been  so  defective 

But  that  during  the  last  year  your  Lordships  have  granted  to  this 
school  two  pupil  teachers,  being  young  persons  of  a  superior  clasa 
who  presented  themselves  as  candidates.  The  assistance  rendered 
by  these  to  the  school  is  very  valuable  ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  proves  to  the  Managers  that  though  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  school  would  be  very  greatly 
improved  by  an  increased  number  of  valuable  monitors,  yet  that 
such  increase  cannot  be  anticipated,  first,  from  the  difficulty  o/ 
findinc:  suitable  children  j  secondly,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
school  requiring  much  miscellaneous  work,  the  pupil  teachers  fin^ 
it  very  difficult  to  pursue  their  studies  to  the  extent  required  by  th« 
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minutes  ;  and  thirdly ,  because  the  master  of  such  a  school  cannot 
give  the  requisite  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  teachers,  with- 
out neglecting  that  extra  moral  superintendence  of  the  scholars 
which  is  essential  to  the  true  success  of  such  a  school. 

The  Managers  therefore  pray, — That  your  Lordships  will  grant 
to  this  and  similar  schools  paid  monitors,  of  approved  moral  charac- 
ter, who  may  be  articled  to  the  master  for  two,  or  for  three  years,  not 
younger  than  10  years  of  age,  with  a  salary  of  from  Is.  to  8s.  per  week, 
the  educational  requirements  being  of  such  a  nature  only  as  would 
be  necessary  for  their  teaching  in  the  school,  and  bring  them  at  the 
end  of  the  time  to  the  position  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil 
teacher. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  greatly  benefit  the  schttol  by  securing 
efficient  monitors,  the  payment  holding  out  an  inducement  to  the 
more  intelligent  to  continue  under  regular  training  ;  it  would  se- 
cure to  the  monitors  themselves  an  education  which  would  render 
them  better  qualified  for  their  future  occupations  in  life,  and  in  case 
any  child  evinced  peculiar  adaptation  for  the  office  of  teacher,  this 
previous  training  would  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  pupil 
teacher  with  grt»ater  facility  and  satisfaction  both  to  himself  and 
the  master. 

Trusting  that  your  Lordships  will  duly  weigh  the  prayer  of  this 
Memorial,  the  Managers  subscribe  themselves,  with  respect,  &c." 

Amongst  the  voluntary  Reformatory  Schools  of  England, 
and  one  the  example  of  which  is  most  useful  in  its  adaptability 
to  Ireland,  we  must  place  in  the  first  rank  the  Reformatory 
School  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol.* 

The  Record  of  this  School  is  as  follows  : — 

**  The  Kingswood  Reformatory  School  is  in  a  promising  condi- 
tion &c.,  the  past  good  results  under  peculiar  difficulties  give  great 
hopes  of  future  improvement.  The  numbers  have  hitherto  been 
kept  low  in  consequence  of  an  unavoidable  change  of  masters,  but 
the  managers  now  feel  able  to  admit  gradually  new  scholars  sent 
under  the  Act  17,  18,  Vic.  cap.  86. — It  was  resolved  by  the  managers 
at  the  end  of  October  no  longer  to  receive  girls  into  the  School, 
those  still  remaining  being  transferred  to  the  Red  Lodge.  It  is 
the  general  remark  of  visitors,  that  they  never  saw  a  healthier  or 
happier  set  of  boys,  and  their  moral  condition  is  almost  euually 
satisfactory,  no  tendency  to  thieving  appearing,  even  the  neighbour- 
ing orchards  having  remained  perfectly  safe"  f 

"  For  an  account  of  this,  and  all  the  chief  English  Schools  of  its  class, 
see  Irish  Quabterlt  Revjbw,  Vol.  IV.  No   15.  page 74«  to  754. 

t  This  latter  evidence  of  attention  both  to  Reformation  and  to  health 
is  most  satisfactory,  as  it  proves  that  Kingswood  is  not  open  to  the 
observation  made  recently  by  a  lady  whilst  visiting  a  continental 
Reformatory,  in  which  every  thing  was  progressing  admirably  excepting 
Keformation  :  the  tillage,  the  apartments,  the  out- offices,  all  were  in 
excellent  order— but  the  statistics  of  Reformation  were  not  at  all  excel- 
lent—••  What  a  charming  Institution  this  would  be,**  said  the  visitor, 
•*  if  they  took  as  much  care  of  the  pupils  as  they  do  of  the  pigs  l" 
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The  position  of  the  School,  and  the  proofs  of  usefulness  by 
which  its  claims  to  enrolment  under  the  Youthful  Offenders 
Act  appear,  are  thus  recorded,  in 

Answers  to  Government  Inquiries  made  hy  «/.  G.  Perry, 
Esq.  H.  .If.  Inspector,  respecting  Kingswood  School,  with 
a  view   to  granting  a  certificate^  September  22,  1854. 

I.  Daily  Routine  t — 6  o'clock,  rise;  prirate  prayers;  wash  and  dress. 
Half-past  6,  School ;  8  o'clock,  breakfast  and  family  prayer  with  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  singing  hymns ;  9  o'clock,  labour,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural ;  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking  also  taught.  Three- 
quarters  past  12,  wasliing.  1  o'clock,  dinner  and  play.  2  o'clock, 
labour.  Three-quarters  past  4,  washing.  5  o'clock,  supper  and  play. 
6  o'clock,  school  and  prayers.    8  o'clock,  bed. 

Secular  Instruction  f — Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  the  simpler 
elements  of  geography,  and  such  general  instruction  as  would  be  useful 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  Life,  or  enable  the  children  to  understand 
common  books. 

Religious  Instruction  f  —Daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  with  explana- 
tions by  the  master ;  singing  hymns ;  and  especial  religious  instruction 
on  Sunday. 

Attendance  at  Divine  Worship  f — Twice  on  Sunday  at  the  Chapel  on 
the  premises,  which  is  rented  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

The  instruction  and  general  routine  of  the  girls  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  boys;  they  are  occupied  in  housework,  needlework,  washing,  &c., 
for  the  School. 

II.  Extent  of  land  belonging  to  the  School  f — 12  Acres. 
Proportion  in  Cultivation  f  — About  3  acres  in  garden  ground . 
Whether  partly  under  agricultural  tillage  9— Part  of  the  12  acres  is 

occupied  by  a  fkrm  yard,  a  large  playground,  and  the  various  buildings  ; 
the  remainder  is  at  present  grass,  and  is  rented  out  untd  an  increase  of 
numbers  shall  render  it  desirable  to  cultivate  it. 

III.  Number  of  children  of  either  sex  that  have  been  received  since 
the  opening,  September  15,  1*85-2  f — 40  boys ;  15  girls;  of  whom  3  boys 
and  5  girls  have  been  on  conditional  pardon. 

Number  who  have  died  t 

Number  who  still  remain  t  

Number  who  have  escaped  f*        


*  These  all  escaped  during  the  last  4  months,  and  the  master  has 
been  dismissed.  Of  these,  2  who  had  been  only  a  couple  *  of  months 
in  the  School,  were  shortly  after  committed  for  burglary,  and  are  now  in 
Winchester  Gaol ;  they  are  very  anxious  to  be  re-admitted  to  Kingswood 
School  on  their  discharge ; — 1  has  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  is  under  magisterial  observation ;  he  appears  sorry  for  the  step  he 
has  taken ; — 1  who  had  been  about  3  months  in  the  School  after  5 
imprisonments,  is  now  at  large,  certainly  living  by  theft,  and  has  not 
been  discovered ;  a  warrant  has  been  taken  out  against  liim  for  the 
School  clothes,  with  a  view  to  find  and  try  to  save  him.  Had  the  mana- 
gers had  legal  detention  of  these  boys,  it  is  must  probable  that  they 
might  now  ^ve  been  in  the  School. 
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Number  who  have  been  expelled  f  ...         Boys 

VismUaed  on  account  o/ repeatedly  abacondinat*  „ 
Sent  away  at  their  own  wish  after  2  months  f         ,, 
Rtstored  to  respectable  friends  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  f  ...  ...         ...  „ 

Withdrawn  by  friends  f*    ...  ...         ...  „ 

Emigrated  under  suitable  escort  f „ 

Sent  to  sea  and  apprenticed  f  ,, 

Placed  in  situations  f  ...         ..  ...  ,, 

Remaining  f^  „ 

40  Is" 

Regulations  approved  bif   the   Kingswood    School  for   the 
guidance  of  the  hoys. 

The  boyii  who  come  to  this  School  must  remember  that  they  do  so,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  be  honest  and  industrious  members  of  society 
in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a  better. 

To  effect  this,  the  labour  and  care  of  their  instructors  and  friends 
will  be  of  little  use  to  them,  unless  they  earnestly  strive  also  to  improve 
themselves,  and  endeavour  at  all  times  to  obey  God's  commandments, 
••not with  eye  service,  as  men pleasers,  but  as  fearing  the  Lord." 

In  addition  to  the  laws  of  God  which  are  contained  in  His  Holy 
Word,  every  boy  is  required  to  attend  strictly  to  the  following  rules. 

RULES, 
L  No  boy  is  to  go  beyond  the  boundary  without  a  pass.  No  boy 
must  go  into  any  part  of  the  premises  not  used  by  the  scholars  without 
permission,  nor  into  the  parts  used  by  them  at  improper  times.  Any 
boy  passing  the  boundary  without  leave,  will  be  considered  guilty  of 
a  serious  offence,  and  any  boy  who  absconds  to  Bristol  or  elsewhere, 
mn8t,  on  returning,  not  be  permitted  to  associate  with  the  rest  of  the 
School,  without  the  consent  of  one  of  the  Visiting  Managers,  when  he 
must  be  considered  as  newly  admitted,  having  lost  by  his  absconding  all 
his  former  privileges  and  property. 

II.  Strict  obedience  must  be  paid  to  the  Masters  and  all  Teachers ; 
respectful  attention  to  superiors,  and  kind  consideration  to  companions. 

Hi.  Swearing,  profane  language,  low  and  vulgar  language,  and  nick- 
names,  are  absolutely  forbidden. 

IV.  Fighting  and  violence  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden. 

*  These  1 1  might  have  been  retained  until  prepared  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  had  there  been  legal  detention  of  them. 

t  The  friends  of  these  boys,  residing  in  Bristol,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  exercise  proper  control  over  them,  while  continually  abscond- 
ing to  them,  and  this  could  not  be  prevented  without  le^  detention. 
Of  these,  2  are  now  at  Uardwicke,  where  they  are  doing  well ;  thu  other 
3  are  trying  to  live  by  labour,  which  they  never  did  before. 

X  These  boys  have  been  leading  a  life  of  crime  ever  since,  except 
when  in  prison. 

§  Two  of  these  girls  were  much  older  than  was  anticipated,  and  had 
been  repeatedly  imprisoned  in  Liverpool  Gaol.  They  were  notoriously 
bad  characters,  and  having  been  onlj  eleven  months  in  the  school,  their 
fall  was  to  be  anticipated  when  they  returned  to  their  bad  companions, 
which  there  was  no  means  of  preventing  them  from  doing. 

n  The  total  number  now,  November,  1854,  is  18. 
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V.  No  boy  is  to  poetess  any  money  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Master. 

VI.  Care  must  be  taken  of  the  property  of  others,  and  of  everything 
used  by  the  boys,  especially  of  clothes,  books,  tools,  &c. 

VII.  All  wilfol  and  careless  injury  or  destruction  of  the  School  pro- 
perty mast  be  paid  for  from  the  boys'  pocket-money. 

VIII.  There  must  be  no  waste  of  food,  and  no  concealment  of  this  or 
anything  else. 

IX.  No  letters  must  be  sent  or  received  without  the  approbation  of 
the  Visiting  Manager,  nor  must  any  books  or  papers  be  introduced  into 
the  School  without  their  sanction. 

X.  Whoever  knows  that  these  rules  are  broken  without  informing  the 
Master  of  the  same,  becomes  himself  an  accomplice,  and  must  expect 
to  share  the  penalty  of  such  offence. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  Youthful  Offender^  Act 
were  extended  to  Ireland,  some  of  our  present  Bagged  Schools 
could^  with  the  powers  and  aid  which  the  Act  would  give^ 
be  rendered  excellent  Keformatories. 

Of  the  girls'  school  referred  to  in  the  above  Record,  we  have 
the  following  statement : — 

**  The    Lodob    Girls*    Revobmatort    School,    Bristol, 
Commenced  Oct.  lOth,  1854. 

Within  the  last  two  months  a  largCi  airy,  commodious  house  and 
garden  in  the  outskirts  of  Bristol,  was  purchased  by  Lady  Noel 
Kyron,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  employed  as  a  Girls'  Reformatory 
School,  to  be  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Car- 
penter,* It  18  calculated  to  hold  50  girls.  There  are  at  present  8> 
and  as  soon  as  the  school  is  certified  under  the  new  Act,  more  will 
be  received."! 

We  have  made  this  paper  rather  an  argument  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Juvenile  (Renders'  Act  to  Ireland,  than  strictly  a 
Becord  of  the  proceemngs  of  the  Quarter ;  in  all  succeeding 
numbers  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple  Record,  with 
merely  such  short  commentaries  as  may  seem  necessary  to 
promote  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  effect  and  force  of  the  re- 
turns; but  we  make  no  apology  for  the  form  of  our  present  paper, 
as  it  is  designed  to  render  each  of  the  necessities  of  Ireland, 

•  This  is  only  one  of  Lady  Byron's  many  acts  of  munificent  charity. 
At  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1851,  Mr.  Recorder  HiU  stated,  that 
he  was  authorized  to  offer,  anonymously,  £200  for  the  best  essay  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  Reformatory  Schools.  Two,  of  28  essays 
sent  in,  were  considered  of  such  equal  merit,  that  the  donor  of  the  prise 
—Lady  Noel  Byron,  added  another  £100  to  the  £200  already  offered, 
and  i^l50  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  successful  competitors. 

t  See  "Two  Prize  Essays  on  JuvenUe  Delinquency."  London  t  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.     1853 
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arising  from  the  want  of  power  to  check  javenile  crime,  plain 
to  all,  and  whilst  performing  this  task,  showing  from  the  best 
authority  the  opinions  held  by  those  who  are  most  capable  of 
judging  of  our  position,  and  the  facilities  afforded  in  Ireland 
for  fully  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that  Act  which  Mr. 
CHai^an  has  so  ably  analysed,  and  of  which  its  earliest  sug- 
gester,  Mr.  Eecorder  Hill,  thus  spoke,  in  his  Charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Birmingham  Michaelmas  Sessions  of  1854  : 

'*  The  next  great  principle  established  by  this  Act,  is  that  the  State,  while 
it  assumes  as  it  ought  to  assume,  the  parentage  of  the  child,  neglected  or 
perverted  bj  those  who  have  brought  him  into  existence,  has  a  right,  and 
is  called  upon  as  a  duty,  to  prevent  the  father  and  the  mother  from 
creating  for  themselves  a  benefit  out  of  their  own  misconduct.  To  this 
end  the  Act  invests  the  Court  which  consigns  the  child  to  the  Refor- 
matory Institution,  with  authority  to  impose  a  weekly  payment  for  its 
sustentation  on  every  parent,  able  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance. 
Doubtless,  in  many  instances,  this  authority  will  be  inoperative,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  which  the  parents  may  have  brought  on  themselves 
by  indulging  in  vice  and  indolence,  or  which  may  have  faUen  upon  them 
\iy  some  calamity  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  But  no  paint 
must  be  spared  to  prevent  the  parent  from  throwing  off  a  burden 
imposed  upon  him  by  every  Law,  human  and  divine,  under  any  pretence, 
however  specious. 

The  third  great  principle  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  in  this  Act,  is 
that  of  Voluntary  Guardianship.  In  various  parts  of  this  country,  as 
in  others,  earnest  and  benevclent  men  and  women  have  already  taken 
upon  themselves  the  duty,  hitherto  neglected  by  the  State,  of  reforming 
Juvenile  Offenders.  They  began,  and  they  persevered  in  this  noble 
enterprise,  under  circumstances  of  all  but  insuperable  difficulty.  Their 
control  over  their  young  Wards  not  being  recognized  by  Law,  they  have 
had  to  depend  upon  their  power  over  the  hearts  of  such  of  these  poor, 
iU-trained,  wayward,  and  rebellious  children  and  youths,  as  they  could 
piersuade  to  remain  under  their  care  and  guidance.  And  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  end  in  view  is  to  change  the  aspirations  and  the  habits 
of  the  pupil — to  make  him  hate  that  which  he  has  loved,  and  love 
that  which  he  has  hated, — tomduce  him  to  submit  to  wholesome  control, 
instead  of  indulging  the  caprices  of  an  unbridled  wiU — to  become 
laborious  where  he  had  been  indolent — and  to  abstain  from  aU  gratifica- 
tions inconsistent  with  his  position,  and  consequently  not  merely  from 
those  condemned  by  religion  and  morality,  but  also  from  such  as  are 
too  exi>ensive  for  his  narrow  means  and  expectations,  or  dangerous 
from  their  tendency  to  dissipate  his  attention  from  the  imperative 
duty  of  learning  the  art  of  self-support,  we  shall  feel  that  these  faithful 
Guardians  imposed  upon  themselves  a  labor  which  demands  for  its  en- 
durance a  philanthropy  the  purest  and  the  deepest ;  one  perpetually  to 
be  urged  forward  and  solaced  by  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  hope. 

Remember,  Gentlemen,  when  you  estimate  their  toils,  that  neglect  and 
ill-usage  had  sealed  up,  as  it  were,  aU  inlets  to  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  those  outcasts, — that  proffered  generosity  would  excite 
suspicion,  and  that  the  objects  of  this  high  benevolence  would  at 
first  be  engaged  in  casting  about  to  discover  sinister  motives  hidden 
as  they  beUeved  under  such  a  display  of  compassion.    True  it  is,  that 
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this  coldness  after  a  time  tiiaws  under  the  genial  warmth  of  a  kind- 
ness, which  the  young  person  finds  by  experience,  has  no  motive  except 
the  desire  for  his  go<^.  But  the  conduct  of  this  experiment  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  and  it  has  been  consequently  found  that  the  hard  problem 
to  be  solved,  is  bow  to  retain  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  of  good  train- 
ing, until  he  can  be  convinced  that  he  is  under  treatment  which  has  his 
welfitre  for  its  object,  unadulterated  with  any  taint  of  selfish  interests. 
That  examples  without  number  can  be  adduced,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  which  these  distressing  impediments  even  under  their  most 
aggravated  forms  have  been  overcome,  is  now  an  indisputable  fact,  but 
that  the  proportion  of  failures  would  have  been  far  less,  had  a  power  of 
legal  detention  been  conferred  on  the  managers  of  private  Reformatories 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  this  power,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under 
consideration,  they  will  now  possess. 

Let  me,  however,  pause  for  a  moment  to  explain  why  I  do  not 
consider  the  absence  of  such  power  up  to  the  present  time  as  altogether 
a  misfortune.  And  I  am  of  this  opinion,  because  the  absence  of 
coercive  authority  concentrated  the  aims  of  experimentalists,  endowed 
with  the  richest  gifts,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  upon  forcing  a  passage 
to  the  human  heart,  even  in  its  most  depraved  state ;  and  of  bringing 
vicious  habits  and  the  mutinous  will  under  subjection,  with  no  weapons 
but  those  furnished  by  faith,  by  charity,  and  by  good  sense.  The 
efficiency  of  these  weapons  has  thus  been  manifested  to  an  incredulous 
world,  too  prone  to  fly  to  coercion  as  the  sole  expedient ;  whereas  we 
have  now  abundant  proof,  that  it  should  only  be  called  into  action  as  a 
last  resort,  and  even  then  employed  with  reluctance  and  reserve. 
And  no  doubt,  caution  and  forbearance  will  be  requisite  hereafter,  lest 
too  much  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  legal  control  which  the  Act 
supplies.  The  walls  of  the  Gaol  have  not  only  kept  the  bodies  of 
prisoners  in  durance,  but  have  had  a  somewhat  analogous  effect  on  the 
minds  of  gaolers,  confining  them  within  the  narrow  routine  of  a  dis- 
cipline, whose  only  resources  are  pain  of  body  or  of  mind.  As 
Beformatories  will  not  be  surrounded  by  walls,  the  reliance  on  force 
never  can  approach  the  degree  to  which  it  has  attained  in  prisons ;  but 
should  force  ever  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  an  alliance 
with  the  will  and  the  affections  of  the  patient,  sound  cures  will  cease 
to  be  wrought  For  as  the  discipline  of  the  Reformatory  is  of  no  avail 
unless  it  fructifies  into  good  conduct  in  the  after-  life  of  the  Ward,  when 
its  restraints  and  artificial  motives  are  withdrawn,  so  the  object  of  the 
Conductors  must  continue  to  be,  first,  to  make  the  Ward  or  patient 
desire  to  do  right,  and  then  to  give  him  habits  of  industry  and  self- 
government  which  shall  enable  him  to  act  up  to  his  convictions. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last,  but,  in  a  practical  sense,  the  most 
important  topic  of  my  Charge.  The  Lc^slature  has  now  placed  Refor- 
matory Schools  established  by  Voluntary  Societies  among  the  recognized 
Institutions  of  their  country,  and  is  ready  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  board 
and  instruction  of  the  inmates;  or  at  least  so  much  of  that  cost  as  can- 
not be  exacted  from  the  parents.  In  furnishing  us  with  these  provisions, 
it  has  offered  us  most  important  facilities  to  the  multiplication  of  such 
establishments.  And  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  without  infringing  on 
the  voluntary  principle,  which  is  wisely  kept  sacred  from  intrusion." 

We  cannot,  in  the  present  quarter,  enter  into  a  "Record  of  the 
progress  of  the  amendment  of  Prison  Discipline :  indeed  our 
friend  who  has  written  on  "  Convict  Systems,  Past  and  Pre- 
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sent/'  has  very  fully  analysed  the  subject.  With  regard  to 
the  "  shot-drilP'  advocatea  by  Mr.  Corry  Connellan,  we  un- 
derstand that  that  gentleman  does  not  contend  that  the  "  drill" 
is  to  be  used  generally  by  well  conducted  prisoners,  who  are 
confined  for  long  periods.  We  have  reason  to  state  that  in 
some  gaols  using  the  "  shot-drill  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  has  ex- 
pressed himself  dissatisfied  with  it,  but  so  long  as  Gaols  are 
mis-ruled,  as  many  of  the  Irish  prisons  are ;  as  long  as  prisoners 
are  committed  for  short  periods  of  confinement ;  as  long  as 
Irish  Grand  Juries  refuse  to  allocate  funds  for  the  payment 
of  proper  and  efficient  gaol  schoolmasters,  upon  the  principle 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  Grand  Juror — "  What  the  devil 
is  the  use  of  teaching  the  blackguards  to  write  threatening 
notices'* — as  long  as  these  things  continue,  so  iong  must  the 
*'  crank"  and  the  **  shot-driU"  be  used — and  so  long  must  the 
philanthropist  lamenting,  exclaim  with  Mr.  Hill,  *'  What  is 
the  waste  of  gold  or  of  precious  stones,  or  of  any  earthly 
wealth,  compared  with  the  waste  of  human  suffering."  Extend 
the  Separate  System  of  imprisonment,  make  it  such  a  system 
as  Mr.  Field  has  shown  it  can  be  rendered.  Upon  this  point 
we  think  it  desirable  to  give  the  evidence  of  Mr.  IHeld,  as 
contained  in  a  subjoined  letter.  The  six  years*  experience 
which  be  has  known  since  the  publication  of  his  admirable 
work  on  Prison  Discipline,  have  served  to  strengthen  his^con- 
victions,  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  system,  expressed  in  the 
work  just  named.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Geare,  Chaplain  of  Abing- 
don Gaol,  made  his  annual  Report,  to  the  Justices  assembled 
at  Abingdon  last  October,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Thb  Ghaplaim's  Bepoet  of  Abingdon  Oaol. 

Cotmty  JaU,  Abingdon, 

Mt  Lords  and  Gbntlbmsn, — I  would  willingly  have  spared  your 
valuable  time  the  few  minutes  I  shall  occupy  it,  by  forbearing  to  make 
any  Report  beyond  a  few  statistical  tables,  had  not  the  number  of 
committals  to  the  two  County  Jails  this  last  year  so  confirmed  my 
own  observations  as  Chaplain  on  an  important  point,  that,  to  be  silent 
upon  it,  would  condemn  me  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  j  neither 
must  I  be  deterred  from  so  doing,  though  I  lav  myself  open  thereby 
in  the  opinion  of  some  to  the  charge  of  intruding  upon  the  office  of 
the  legislator  and  magistrate. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  committals  to  the  gaols  of  Reading  and 
Abingdon  for  this  year  considerably  exceed  those  of  any  former 
year  for  the  last  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when 
provisions  were  at  an  almost  famine-price.  No  doubt  the  compara- 
tive deamess  of  bread,  for  some  months  of  the  year  preceding,  may 
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be  accepted  as  an  explanation  in  part  uf  the  painful  fact  just  stated  ; 
but  the  real  and  prevailing  reason  for  this,  I  conceive  to  be  that,  a 
prison  in  this  countj  presents  less  and  less  <*  a  terror  to  evil  doers." 
My  experience  aa  chaplain  has  forced  upon  me  this  conclusion. 
If  the  majority,  or  even  a  oonsiderable  part  of  our  prisoners,  were 
persons  of  cultivated  minds— keenly  alive  to  asense  of  shame,  the  mere 
circumstance  of  confinement  within  prison  walls  wouldof  itself  be  an 
infliction  of  bitter  punishment,  sufficient  to  effect  the  object  of  all 
penal  sentences — the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  the  prevention 
of  crime  by  way  of  warning  to  others.  But  in  taking  our  estimate 
of  criminal  population,  we  must  come  down  in  almost  every  instance 
to  the  lowest  possible  scale  of  social  life ;  on  the  feelings  of  such  an 
imprisonment  of  a  few  weeks,  such  as  its  discipline  now  is,  very 
rarely  produces  any  permanent  effect ;  it  presents  nothing  revolting 
to  them,  neither  while  they  are  undergoing  it,  nor  in  the  retrospect 
of  it ;  it  fails,  therefore,  to  operate  afterwards  as  a  restraint  from 
crime  ;  hence  it  is,  that  having  no  gloomy  or  painful  recollection  of 
former  punishment,  they  are  nearly  indifferent  as  to  the  risk  of  a 
second  or  third.  This,  I  think,  will  explain  the  fact  of  the  re-com« 
mittals  being  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount ;  and  also,  in  part, 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  vagrants  imprisoned — it  being  65  this 
year  as  compared  with  29  of  the  vear  preceding. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  the  face  of  such  returns,  have  the  Chaplains 
been  doing  their  duty  ?  But  I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  your 
honourable  bench,  that  too  much  is  expected  of  the  Chaplain,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  short  commitments.  My  meaning  is  this, — daily 
experience  confirms  the  Scripture  testimony,  that  even  in  ordinary 
classes  of  hearers,  a  comparative  few  onlv  will  be  led  to  act  under 
the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  divme  truth  ;  they  generally 
do  so  from  mixed  prudential  motives  ;  how  very  few  then  must  we 
expect  to  find  so  actuated  from  amongst  the  inmates  of  a  gaol.  A 
general  impression  indeed  may  be  made  on  their  minds,  but  this  of 
ilHelf  is  worthless  as  to  any  enduring  effects  ;  if,  however,  in  aid  of 
this  impression  a  real  dread  and  horror  of  imprisonment  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  the  combined  influence  might  indeed  produce  an 
effect  not  to  be  effaced  but  by  some  verv  strong  temptation. 

The  recollection  of  a  prison  should,  I  conceive,  be  such  as  to  make 
them  shudder  at  the  thought  of  re-entering  it ;  others,  too,  among 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  hearing  their  description  of  it  should, 
and  indeed  would,  dread  almost  the  verv  sight  of  it.  There  is  much 
wisdom  in  investing  even  the  external  appearance  of  a  gaol  with 
gloomy  horror.  And  if  the  discipline  and  treatment  within  always 
mvolved  great  discomfort  and  real  hardship  (especially  for  short 
imprisonment)  we  should  find  the  number  of  committals,  I  believe,  de- 
creased as  soon  as  the  change  became  known.  Severity  in  such  cases 
is  the  greatest  kindness :  its  tendency  to  irritate,  it  will  be  for  the 
Chaplam  to  strive  to  neutralize  by  constant  addresses  to  the  inmates, 
pointing  out  to  them  by  their  own  sad  experience,  the  close  connection 
that  ever  exists  by  the  divine  appointment  between  sin  and  suffering. 
As  the  system  now  holds,  I  have  had,  in  the  instance  of  almost  every 
prisoner,  to   labour  to  create  a  feeling  of  pain,  to  persuade  the  man 
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that  he  is  tofleriDg  at  all,  by  striving  to  awaken  a  sense  of  shame. 
In  many  cases  I  have  failed  aJtogether  ;  in  some  i  have  drawn  the 
acknowledgment  that  they  don't  like  to  be  shnt  ap  ;  but  some  have 
openly  said  that  **  they  enjoyed  themselves  very  well." 

However  pleasant  their  expression  of  oomfort  may  be  for  the 
officers,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  is  likely  to  reduce 
our  calendars  of  prisoners. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  lay  before  your  bench  this  my  report 
of  '*  the  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners  " — that  some  few  have 
manifested  an  entire  change  for  the  better — the  fruits  of  the  truths 
which  they  have  heard  and  received  ;  but  that  the  major  part  have 
exhibited  a  lament^le  indifference  to  a  prison  life,  some  even  pre- 
ferring it  to  a  workhouse  or  to  the  privations  of  poverty  abroad.  On 
the  foregoing,  1  beg  leave  with  all  submission  to  make  the  following 

observations : that,  as  in  the  ranks  of  life  from  which  our  criminal 

lists  are  chiefly  filled,  there  must  ever  be  a  very  lai^e  number  acces- 
sible only  to  fear  of  punishment,  as  a  deterring  principle — it  were  both 
politic  and  humane  to  make  an  imprisonment  more  emphatically  *'  a 
terror  to  evil-doers  "  than  it  is  at  present. 

i  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

October  16,  1854.  EDWARD  GEARE. 

Upon  this  Report,  Mr.  Field,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Berkshire  Chronicle,  made  the  following  observations  : — 

"  Sir, — It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance of  reports  which  are  from  time  to  time  presented  to  our  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  descriptive  of  the  operation  and  effects  of  the 
punishment  and  reformatory  dicipline  to  which  offenders  in  this  county 
are  subjected.  Those  reiports  are  read — as  I  have  frequent  proof-* 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Berkshire ;  they  are  quoted  in  periodicals, 
and  referred  to  in  Parliament.  The  prison  discipline  they  describe, 
as  pursued  with  such  happy  results  in  this  county,  has  been  adopted 
to  a  great  extent,  and  thus  they  have  conduced  to  the  improved 
treatment  of  our  criminals  throughout  England.  Further  good  may 
be  anticipated.  In  the  very  last  number  of  the  Irish  Quarterly 
Review,  in  an  article  most  ably  written,  hope  is  expressed  that 
*  prisons  similar  to  that  of  Reading  will  be  established  in  every  county 
of  Ireland.'  *  Let  that  of  Reading,'  adds  the  talented  writer,  *  be 
selected  as  the  model,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  if  gaols,  similar 
in  construction  and  discipline,  were  generally  established,  we  might, 
without  fear  of  disappointment,  predict  a  rapid  diminution  of  crime.' 

You  will  then  scarcely  require  an  apology  for  some  reply  to  ob. 
servations  in  the  report  of  my  friend  and  brother  chaplain,  which  ap- 
peared  in  your  paper  of  last  week.  I  appreciate  Mr.  €feare*s  sincerity, 
and  admire  and  desire  to  imitate  his  zeal,  yet  faithfulness  and 
philanthropy  compel  an  endeavour  to  correct  some  mistakes  in  his 
report,  and,  whilst  deploring  them,  to  protest  against  some  senti- 
ments therein  expressed.     The  duty    is,  indee<^  forced  upon  me 
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since  the  remarks  have  reference  to  'the  g^ls  of  Beading  and 
Abingdon,'  and  are  directly  opposed  to  statements  in  my  own  reports 
of  this  and  preceding  years. 

I  will  not  follow  my  friend's  example  by  commenting  upon  any 
treatment  of  criminals  m  Abingdon  prison,  further  than  to  express 
surprise  at  such  a  total  absence  of  all  proper  means  of  punishment 
as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  chaplain  should,  '  in  almost  every 
instance  labour  to  create  a  feeling  of  pain,'  whilst  '  some  have  openly 
said  that  they  enjoyed  themselves  very  well.'  But  let  me  earnestly 
deprecate  the  supposition  that  the  svstem  of  penal  treatment  in  the 
Reading  gaol  is  either  thus  defective,  or  calculated  to  afford  such 
enjoyment.  In  several  publications  I  have  expressed  my  conviction 
— founded  upon  no  short  experience  or  very  limited  enquiries — that 
in  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners  a  punishment  is  provided, 
far  more  severe  than  any  penal  labour  or  other  infliction  which  a 
civilised  community  would  sanction.  For  ten  years  I  have  witnessed 
its  operation,  and  my  opinion  is  confirmed,  wnilst  it  is  my  constant 
duty  and  endeavour  to  mitigate,  in  many  instances,  that  intense 
mental  suffering  which  is  so   commonly  produced. 

Such  a  statement  may  seem  to  be  contravened  by  the  reported  ex- 
cess in  the  number  of  committals  to  the  gaols  of  Beading  and 
Abingdon  during  the  last  year.  I  pointed  out  last  week  that  the 
excess  was  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  that  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  accounted  for  by  recent  contracts  for  the  reception  of  ad- 
ditional borough  prisoners.  Moreover  it  might  have  been  stated 
that  the  offences  were  so  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  terms  of  im- 
prisonment  so  short,  that  whilst  in  neighbouring  counties  all  the 
prisons  were  crowded,  in  the  gaol  at  Beading  there  were  from  twenty 
to  fifty  vacant  cells.  But  as  respects  re-committals,  which  are  af- 
firmed to  be  in  a  proportion  of  oiie-fifth^  it  must  be  observed  that, 
if  this  be  anu  test  of  prison  discipline,  it  tells  very  favourably  for 
that  of  BerKshire,  since  criminal  statistics  show  that  the  average 
throughout  the  country  exceeds  one-fourth. 

The  report  proceeds,  *  it  may  be  asked  in  the  face  of  such  returns, 
have  the  chaplains  been  doing  their  duty  ?'  Now  as  I  do  not  ap- 
peal to  any  statistics  that  my  ministerial  character  may  be  either 
vindicated  or  approved,  I  am  not  at  all  careful  to  answer  that 
question.  But  I  do  protest  against  the  opinion  that  any  increased 
severity  in  the  treatment  of  our  criminatls,  which  should  produce 
'gloomy  horror'  *  ffreat  discomforts,  and  real  hardships,'  could  be 
in  the  least  degree  favourable  to  the  mental  instruction  and  the 
moral  discipline  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  chaplain  to  superintend,  or 
have  any  tendency  to  excite  those  penitential  feelings  and  that  per- 
manent improvement  which  he  must  be  ever  anxious  to  promote.  1 
had  too  long  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  miserable  effects  of 
that  corporal  punishment  and  penal  labour  which  has  been  advocated ; 
and  during  that  time  my  own  labour  was  not  only  painful  but  ex- 
pended in  vain  upon  the  wretched  victims  of  such  mistaken  treat- 
ment. God  forbid  then  that  any  miscalculations  or  imasrinary  ad- 
vantages should  induce  retrogression  towards  those  barbarous  and 
dark  ages  of  prison  management,  and  so  frustrate  that  vast  improve- 
ment  which  has  been  accomplished. 
80 
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But  it  is  assumed  that  increased  seyeritj  would  deter  from  crime. 
The  opinion  has  been  sufficiently  controverted  by  our  best  writers 
on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  on  the  Criminal  Laws.  Paley  and  Butler, 
and  Romily  and  Blackstone,  deduced  from  reason  that  which  facts 
and  observation  have  confirmed.  Neither  the  hideous  gibbet  de- 
terred the  highwayman  of  past  days,  nor  does  the  frowning  aspect 
of  Newgate  serve  to  friehten  the  London  thief  at  present.  *  I  re- 
member/ said  Baron  iUderson  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  *  hearing  it  proved  when  people  were  hanged  for  uttering  one 
pound  notes,  that  such  notes  sold  currently  for  twelve  shillings.  The 
risk  of  death  was  then  run  for  eight  shillings/  Slowly  enough  did 
we  learn  even  in  Berkshire,  that  the  erection  of  the  scaffold  did  not 
scare  the  housebreakers ;  and  that  the  wearying  treadwheel  and 
severe  corporal  chastisement  did  not  repress  crime.  But  its  dimi- 
nution since  such  means  have  been  abandoned,  and  a  better  penal 
system  accompanied  with  reformatory  discipline  has  been  adopted, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  plans  at  once  more 
christian,  more  humane>  and  by  their  corrective  mfluence  more  pre- 
ventive of  crime. 

Greater  punishment  is  insisted  upon  with  an  especial  reference  to 
criminals  committed  for  a  short  imprisonment.  I  heartly  concur  in 
deprecating  short  imprisonments,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  no  of&nder  will  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  less  than  three  months 
separate  confinement.  Not  that  I  consider  every  offence  should  be 
thus  punished,  or  that  an  unconditional  pardon  should  be  in  any  case 
granted  ;  rather  let  the  first  offence,  if  but  trifling,  be  recorded,  and 
the  penalty  suspended,  to  be,  however,  inflicted  in  a  cumulated 
manner  and  degree  if  the  offender  become  again  amendable  to  the 
claims  of  the  law.  Still  whilst  the  law  appoints  a  term  of  punish- 
ment  so  short  as  to  afford  little  hope  of  permanent  correction,  let  us 
not  forbid  improvement,  or  still  further  debase  the  criminal,  by  sub- 
stituting a  vicious  and  depraving  penal  treatment  for  that  wmch  is 
well  adapted  to  correct  and  reclaim. 

Whilst  I  repeat  an  expression  of  regret  that  this  explanation 
should  have  been  called  for,  yet  if  a  difference  of  opinion  excite  ad- 
ditional inquiry  concerning  the  discipline  of  our  prison  and  the  re* 
suits  produce<^  I  trust  that  many  may  derive   advantage. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  FuciD." 

Upon  the  authority  of  this  letter  we  will  offer  no  comment — 
the  writer's  name  is  sufficient.  However,  in  a  recent  number 
of  l^e  Olobe  an  article  has  appeared,  so  virulent,  so  ignorant, 
and  so  absurdly  one-sided  in  tone,  and  at  the  same  time,  so 
mischievous  in  its  tendency,  that  it  must  be  here  inserted,  in 
its  most  important  parts,  in  this  Quarterly  Becord : — 

"  When  Howard  exposed  in  his  day  the  loathsome  secrets  of  the 
dungeon,  he  hardly  dreamed  that  he  was  beginning  an  enquiry  which 
was  to  terminate  in  bringing  our  jails  to  their  present  state  of  de- 
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moralization,  compared  with  which  the  former  dens  of  filth  and 
crime — appalling  as  they  were—were  schools  of  moral  iDstruction. 
But  so  it  IS.  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  tells  the  people  that  crime  in- 
creases ;  and  well  it  may,  seeing  that  from  the  time  an  offender  is 
committed  to  take  his  trial  (if  even  the  mischief  do  not  begin  ear- 
Ker),  up  to  his  discharge  from  his  so-called  reformatory  training, 
almost  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  to  invite  him  to  the  repetition  of 
his  crimes,  and  especially  is  all  done  to  invite  innocent  healthy 
observers  to  follow  his  example  and  to  contract  his  moral  diseases. 
When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  London,  the  Government  having 
the  fear  of  the  humanity-mongers  before  its  eyes,  took  the  convicts 
— the  gentlemen -convicts — seven  hundred  strong,  from  Millbank 
Penitentiary,  and  sent  them,  without  fatigue,  exposure  to  wind  or 
weather,  or  any  of  those  evil  contingencies  to  which  honourable 
labourers  are  every  hour  exposed,  to  Uorchester  Barracks,  one  of 
the  most  salubrious  sites  in  the  country.  It  is  said  their  foul  linen 
was  sent  to  a  contiguous  village,  Fordington,  to  be  washed  by  very 
poor  but  very  honourable  women — not  convicts,  but  honourable 
women — who  were  content  to  earn  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families  by  doing  this  disgusting  work  for  thieves,  rather  than  them- 
selves turn  thieves.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  condition  of 
the  Dorsetshire  labourers,  and  <mce  on  a  time  they  broke  out  into 
riot.  What  are  they  likely  to  do  now  the^  can  make  close  compa- 
rison between  their  own  existenee,  which  is  one  Ion?  seventy  years 
of  severe  work  and  self-denial,  with  the  luxurious  homes  of  these 
gentlemen  conricts  ?  A  Dorsetshire  labourer  has  at  best,  all  per- 
4]uisttes  included,  about  14s  a  week  to  subsist  upon — himself,  his 
wife,  and  some  two  or  three  children.  The  common  talk  there  is 
that  the  gentlemen-convict  costs  27s  6d  a  week,  if  so,  he  costs  at 
least  douUe  what  the  labourer  costs,  who  produces  the  meat,  the 
bread,  the  milk,  the  grocery  that  the  other  consumes,  and  who  does 
in  return  nothing  for  his  country  but  mbchief.  Is  it  any  exaggera- 
tion or  any  paradox  to  say  that  all  this  is  exquisite,  hard>hearted 
cruelty  ?  The  labourer  gets  bread  flavoured  with  an  onion  for  his 
dinner :  his  drink  is  water,  any  sort  of  water  ;  he  does  not  know 
the  taste  of  butchers'  meat  from  one  harvest  to  another — it  is  a 
great  thing  if  he  can  get  a  bit  of  fat  pork  on  a  Sunday,  or  the  smell 
of  it  in  the  hot  mess  prepared  for  his  supper.  The  gentleman- 
convict  has  in  his  sanitary  mansion  good  butchers'  meat  every  day  ; 
all  the  bone  and  gristle  and  fat  taken  away.  The  refuse  of  his 
cookery,  now  cast  into  'the  hog-tub,'  is  rich,  delicious  animal 
matter,  that  would  make  excellent  food  for  the  honourable  workers 
of  For£ngton.  It  is  suggested  by  some  intelligent  people,  that  a 
deputation  of  what  are  called  the  *  poor  people'  should  go  to  the 
governor  and  petition  that  this  refuse  food  of  the  gentlemen-convicts 
should  be  charitably  bestowed  on  them,  or  at  least  on  those  families 
who  are  brought  to  destitution  by  the  cholera.  They  ^et  the  best 
of  bread,  the  best  of  meat,  and  125  (quarts  of  milk  daily.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  country  affairs  know  that  milk  is  a  very 
scarce  article  ;  '  the  poor'  are  hard  put  to  it  to  get  any  ;  the  daily 
supply  is  measured  out  most  niggardly — even  a  few  extra  quarts 
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cannot  be  got.  The  consequence  is  that  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
it  at  all  are  now  paying  exactly  double  what  they  paid  before  the 
gentlemen-convicts  came  among  them. 

At  Portland  the  same  course  is  adopted.  After  haying  been  in 
*  retreat*  there  the  appointed  time,  the  convicts  are  liberated,  they 
are  sent  houie,  fare  paid,  and  with  some  money  in  their  pockets. 
A  working  man  was  a  short  time  back  witness  of  this.  A  convict 
(one  among  others^  was  taken  by  an  officer  of  the  jail  to  the  rail- 
way, his  fair  paid  to  Birmingham,  and  nine  pounds— the  amount  of 
his  earnings — placed  in  his  hands,  and  told  ne  was  a  free  man,  to 
go  where  and  do  as  he  liked.  This  was  talked  of;  the  journeymen 
mechanics  were  sickened  ;  they  said  they  had  little  hope,  after  years 
of  hard  work  on  16s  or  18s  a  week,  of  having  nine  pounds  in  hard 
cash,  really  to  such  persons  a  little  fortune.  The  idea  is  naturally 
suggested  to  them,  if  they  had  not  better  rob  their  masters,  and  be 
sent  to  prison,  and  if  on  the  whole  there  is  not  a  better  chance  of 
having  a  little  money  in  one's  own  hands  by  committing  a  great 
crime  than  by  a  long  course  of  self-denying  labour.  The  conditioa 
of  the  thief  and  of  the  honourable  labourer — the  hero  of  humble 
life — is  now  one  of  constant  comparison  among  the  working  people 
in  and  around  Dorchester.  If  crime  be  not  pretty  rife  there  this 
coming  winter,  it  will  be  attributable  to  the  innate  moral  dignity 
of  humble  life.  The  humanity-mongers  have  opened  a  tramin^ 
school,  where  real,  visible,  palpable  instruction  is  given,  which 
will  make  men  forget  all  (though  very  incorrectly  called)  the  educa- 
tion they  have  received  during  the  first  seven  or  ten  years  of  their 
lives.  Pedagogy  is  not  education  ;  pedagogy  only  talks,  and  says 
thou  shalt  not  steal,  but  the  national  education  of  this  country  juivs, 
steal  and  thou  shalt  be  well  fed,  clothed,  and  comfortably  provided 
for,  and  thou  shalt  have  more  flesh  meat  and  creature  comforts  than 
thou  canst  earn  by  a  whole  life  of  useful  toil ;  and  this  is  no  vain 
word  of  promise,  but  it  is  literally  kept,  and  examples  without 
number  are  placed  before  men's  e^es  and  put  into  their  mouths  in 
every  college  of  effectual  instruction  in  the  country,  and  such  college 
is  the  Penitentiary  and  reformatory  jail.     Let  a  traveller  just  com- 

Eare  the  fat  bodies,  the  good  warm  clothes,  the  stout  weather-proof 
ighlows  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Parkhurst  Prison  College, 
with  the  worn-out  rags,  and  especially  the  broken  shoes  of  tne 
.  young  peasant  bov  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  going  to  toil  in  a  wet  field 
or  clay  pit  with  his  father,  and  he  will  see  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  establishments  opened  at  the  public  cost  to  teach  them, 
to  encourage  them,  to  reward  them  in  the  practice  of  crime,  and 
the  wonder  really  is,  not  that  crime  increases  so  fast,  but  that  there 
is  in  fact  so  little  of  it.** 

Whether  this  article  reflects,  or  does  not  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  Home  Ofiice  is  beyond  our  knowledge,  but  we  do  know 
well,  and  fully,  that  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill's 
honored  name  is,  to  say  the  least,  disingenuous.  The  very 
system  here  abused,  we  cannot  class  the  style  of  the  article  so 
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high  as  ridicule,  is  that  very  system  which  Mr.  Hill  advocates, 
as  may  be  learned  from  any  of  his  Charges,  even  from  that 
which  we  have  in  this  Record  twice  quoted.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  contends  that  prisoners  should  be  fed  in  the  absurd 
manner  above  stated,  and  which  has  place  oidy  in  the  fancy 
of  the  writer.  And  surely  if  the  Government,  that  is — if  the 
Commonwealth,  place  convieU  or  convicted  criminals  in  prison, 
they  are  bound  to  provide  such  prisons  as  will  not,  by  their 
unwholesomeness,  conduce  (o  the  deaths  of  those  confined  in 
them  ;  therefore  the  Government  was  bound  to  remove  the 
inmates  of  prisons  from  confessedly  unhetdthy  to  admittedly 
healthy  prisons.  As  to  the  diet — every  body  knows  that  the 
estimates  of  prison  supply  of  meat  are  taken  generally  for  the 
use  of  the  prison  and  of  tlie  officers,  and  the  fancied  legs  of 
mutton,  and  meat  without  fat  or  gristle  are  intended  lor  the 
use  of  officers  and  prisoners — and  as  prison  life  and  prison 
labor  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  physical  -itrengih  of  the 
prison  inmates,  they  require  occasionally  nutritious  food — and 
as  the  best  is  the  most  economical — so  the  best  is  required 
from  the  contractors. 

In  reading  the  above  quoted  article  it  seems  as  if  the  writer 
wished  us  to  fall, in  our  prison  management,  into  all  the  atroci- 
ties of  Neapolitan  Prison  Discipline  disclosed  by  Air.  Gladstone, 
and  proved  by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  in  his  letters  entitled 
Tuscan  Jurisprudence,  Indeed  one  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  writer  wished  to  revive  the  ignorant,  defunct,  decaying 
fooleries  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  system  of  v  ork  adopted 
in  the  Preston  House  of  Correction  was  decried  as  not  render- 
ing prisons  "terrible'^ — it  was  contended  that  all  the  looms 
of  Preston  Gaol  should  be  banished,  and  that  lor  them  should 
be  substituted  the  ca])stan,  the  tread-mill,  or  some  species  of 
toil  where  the  prisoner  could  not  see  the  result  of  iiis  labor. 
It  was  further  contended  that  this  labor  si\ould  be  n^onotonous, 
irksome,  and  dull  as  possible, — all  j)ulliM;i:  and  pushing, 
instead  of  reading  and  writing.  It  was  said  that  although 
irons  should  never  be  put  upon  prisoners  before  (rial,  yet 
after  trial,  there  was  great  advantage  to  be  derived  trom  the 
disgrace  and  humiliation  of  irons  and  of  a  particolored  prison 
dress.  Terror,  and  pain,  and  suflering — wasted,  U3ek\<s  suffer- 
ing should  be,  according  to  these  public  instructors,  the  founda- 
tion of  every  penal  system.  Reformation  was  never  thought  of; 
it  was  recommended   that  a  prisoner  committed    for    three 
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months  sboald  pass  a  part  of  that  period  in  complete  darkness ; 
the  rest  in  complete  solitude,  perhaps  in  complete  idleness 
(for  aolUary  idleness  leads  to  repent^ince).    The  prisoner  should 
be  exempted  from  cold,  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  have  sufficient 
food  to  prevent  hunger  or  illness,  wear  the  prison   dress  and 
moderate  irons,  have  no  communication  with  anj  body  but  the 
officers  of  the  prison  and  the  magistrates,  and  remain  there  in 
the  most  perfect  soHtude.  These,  be  it  understood,  are  the  sy?- 
teras  of  prison  management  advocated  by  The  Edinburgh  Review 
in  1821,  and  the  system  is  but  that  indicated  through  sneers 
in  1854  by  The  Globe.     It  is  an  exploded  system,  found  to  be 
useless  for  repression,  and  unproductive  of  if  not  unsuited  to  re- 
formation :  it  was  truly  a  waste  of  sufferi  ng — a  waste  well  justifying 
that  passage  in  Mr.  Recorder  Hill's  last  Charge,  which  thus  em- 
phatically proclaims,  referring  to  the  Youthful  Oflenders'  Act, 
his  opinions  in  these  words : — ''But,  if  language  did  not  fail  me, 
I  would  ask  to  speak  for  the  Ministers  of  Justice,  and  I  would 
attempt  to  convey  to  you  a  due  appreciation  of  the  boon  conferred 
upon  U3  in  our  releaseyroi»  the  odious  task  of  inflicting  pain  to  be 
followed  not  by  good  but  by  evil.     What,  gentlemen,  is  the 
waste  of  gold,  or  of  precious  stones,  or  of  any  earthly  wealth, 
compared  to  the  waste  of  human  suffering  !     If  it  savour  of 
presumption  for  erring  man  deliberately  and  by  Law  to  inflict 
pain  upon  his  brother,  (as  it  assuredly  would  have  done  had  it 
not  been  justified  by  absolute  necessity)  how  awful  is  the  duty 
cast  upon  him  to  look  well  to  the  consequences  of  such  inflic- 
tion, and  to  abstain  from  an  unprofitable  exercise  of  this  fearful 
prerogative,  as  he  would  abstain  from  self-destruction.'' 

So  much  for  the  article  of  The  Globe^  but  a  weak  copy  of 
Charles  Dickens'  caricature  of  a  scene  in  a  separate  prison,  as 
given  in  his  David  Copperfleld. 

During  the  past  quarter  many  very  excellent  printed  sugges- 
tions have  been  placed  before  us,  all  tending  to  prove  that  the 
iteforraatory  System,  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  Penal  Labor 
Question,  are  engaging  the  public  attention.  In  future 
quarters  we  shall,  in  the  Records,  analyze  and  place  before  the 
reader  all  the  facts  and  suggestions  of  these,  and  of  such 
other  essays  and  pamphlets  as  may  be  published,  bearing 
on  these  subjects.  One  paper  before  us  proposes  that  the 
convicts  should  be  employed  in  stone  breaking,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Senior  suggested  such  employment 
lor  the  juveniles.  As  this  paper  is  short,  and  its  details  rather 
complicated,  we  here  insert  it  uncurtailed. 
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On  Profitable  Labor  in  the  United  Kingdom  fir  Convicts  sen* 
tenced  to  imprisonment  or  transportation,  combined  with  a 
system  to  induce  se^refbrmation^  and  fir  enabling  them  to 
obtain  employment  after  expiration  of  sentence. 

£400,000  tterling,  is  paid  aonually,  according  to  calculations,  on 
Parliamentary  Returns,  (see  Turnpike  Trunt  Return,  shewing  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditure,  &c.,  in  Bn^and  and  North  Wales,  for  U 
years  (1834  to  1847,)  printed  for  House  of  Commons,  12th  July,  1850. 
Highways  Return,  shewing  receipts  and  expenditure  in  thirteen  counties 
in  one  year,  1845,  (printed  for  House  of  Commons,  18th  July,  1848,) 
for  Lahor  in  breaking  stones  for  Turnpike  and  Borough  Roads  and  High- 
ways in  England  and  Wales. 

That  the  required  amount  of  such  labor  fbr  the  United  Kingdom  is 
estimated  at  per  annum,  £600,000. 

That  such  labor  requires  but  little  skill,  and  could  be  learnt  in  a  few 
days  by  male  couTicts. 

That  such  labor  does  not  require  expensiye  food,  exposure  to  weather, 
nor  freedom  from  control. 

Xhat  at  such  work  men  can  earn,  and  do  at  present  rates, 
on  an  average  throughout  England  as  supposed,   lis.  per 
week,  (being  average  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwicksh&e) 
per  annum  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      £28  12    0 

Deduct  for  tools,    9d.  per  week—per  annum         1  19    0 

Net  value  of  labor  per  annum  ...  ...        26  13    0 

That  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  clothing  convicts  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  an  average  is,  per  annum  ...  9  12    6 


Shewing  a  net  profit  on  labor  per  man  of       ...      £17    0    6 


That  the  total  number  of  male  convicts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  annually  sentenced  to  transportation  is  2800, 
gross  labor  at  Us.  each  per  week,  per  annum  ...  £80,080    0    0 

Deduct  for  tools.  9d.  per  week  each — ^per  annum     5,460    0    0 

£74,620    0    0 
Deduct  cost  of  maintenance  and  clothing  2800, 
at  £9  128.  6d.  each        26,950    0    0 


Net  profit  on  total  labor     ...  ...  ...  £47,670    0    0 


That  if  the  transportation  of  male  convicts  ceased,  the  country  would 
save  the  expense  of  transporting,  amounting  to  £24  per  head — total 
males  sentenced,  2800— £67,200,  besides  deriving  the  profit  upon  their 
labor  during  the  time,  that  if  transported,  is  lost  on  the  voyage,  as  also 
a  great  variety  of  contingent  expenses  in  extra  salaries  to  officers  going 
abroad,  &c.  &c. 

Proposed,  1st — That  Government  should  employ  male  convicts  to 
break  stones  for  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  exlsiing  jails  as  an 
experiment. 

That  the  convicts  should  work  in  sheds  forming  a  circle,  each  convict 
being  in  a  separate  compartment,  as  such  form  would  be  good  for  8ecu« 
rity  and  supervision. 

That  such  sheds  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  taken  to  pieces  for 
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planting  where  most  conrenient  for  materials,  as  near  railways  and 
canals. 

That  should  such  experiment  prore  saccessful,  convicts  sentenced  to 
transportation  be  employed  in  preparing  materials  for  turnpike,  borough, 
and  highway  roads  throughout  the  country. 

That  iron  jails  moveable,  forming  a  square,  would  be  economical  and 
advantageous  for  such  purposes,  being  fire-proof  and  indestructible, 
and  they  might  be  planted  in  districts  where  stocks  of  materials  are  re- 
quired. 

That  detachments  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  might  encamp  near 
such  moveable  jails,  forming  an  economical  guard  and  satisfactory  secu- 
rity to  the  public,  and  providing  practical  billing  for  troops. 

2ndly. — That  as  to  give  a  stimulus  to  labor  it  is  essential  to  make  it 
beneficial  to  the  employed,  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  tlie  convicts 
should  have  an  interest  in  their  labor. 

That  an  account  be  kept  with  each  convict  shewing  the  absolute  value 
of  his  labor. 

That  the  balance  of  his  earnings  beyond  the  cost  of  his  clothing  and 
maintenance  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  convict,  to  be  applied  to  his 
benefit  for  purposes  hereafter  stated,  and  that  such  amount  be  placebo 
a  separate  account  called  his  *  guarantee  fund.* 

On  pioviding  convicts  with  employment   after  expiration  of 
sentence. 

It  is  admitted  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  overflowing  of  jails  is,  that 
when  men  have  been  once  in  jail  there  is  little  hope  of  their  obtaining 
employment,  and  they  are  consequently  driven  to  crime  from  want  or 
desperation  ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  returns  shew  that  out  of  120,000 
criminals,  being  the  total  number  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one- 
fourth,  or  30,000,  return  to  the  jails  again,  it  is  therefore  most  desirable 
to  give  an  inducement  to  employers  to  engage  released  convicts. 

Proposed  that  the  following  system  be  tried  :-^ 

1st. — Tliat  at  the  expiration  of  convict's  term  of  punishment,  a  certain 
8ura«  sufficient  to  provide  necessaries,  be  paid  him  weekly,  for  say  one 
month  or  some  such  period,  to  support  him  whilst  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain employment,  and  that  such  payments  be  placed  to  the  debit  of  his 
*  guarantee  Jund* 

2nd — Tliat  on  his  obtaining  employment  a  '  guarantee  ticket*  be  given 
to  his  employer  by  Government  to  the  amount  of  such  convict's  *gaa* 
rantee  fund,*  obtained  whilst  in  jail. 

3rd. — That  on  such  convict  being  convicted  of  crime  against  such 
employer,  the  amount  of  such  '  guarantee  ticket*  shall  be  paid  to  em- 
ployer by  Government. 

4th  — That  should  a  released  convict  become  amenable  to  the  laws 
against  other  than  his  employer,  his  *  guarantee  fand*  shall  be  forfeited 
to  Government  or  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

5th — That  after  the  expiration  of  a  given  time  from  a  convict's  re- 
lease, his  guarantee  fund  shall  become  his  absolute  property  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : — That  it  be  expended  in  an  outfit  and  passage  for 
himself  and  family  to  a  British  colony,  leaving  a  sufilcient  sum  for  ne- 
cessaries on  arrival  there  ;  or,  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  Govern- 
nient  annuity  for  his  life  (not  transferable,  to  commence  after  a  certain 
age) ;  or,  to  an  annuity  in  case  of  permanent  disability  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  through  accident,  illness,  &c.,  &c. ;  or,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  family  should  he  die  and  leave  one. 
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6th — ^That  if  nnaUe  to  obtain  emplojment  the  Goyernment  shall  em- 
ploy rdeaaed  cotiTicts  on  public  worki  on  above  regolations. 

That  ^6^600,000  per  Minum  is  paid  for  getting  from  quarries,  &c.,  ma- 
terials, for  turnpike,  borough,  and  h^hway  roads  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  such  work  would  be  an  advantageous  employment 

We  may  also  record  that  a  very  useful  Summary  of  Points 
in  the  Training  System,  suitable  to  Beformatory  and  Bagged 
Schools^  has  been  extracted  from  Stov/s  TraintTig  System, 
Longmati,  10th  Edition^  1854^  and  circulated ;  it  is  eminently 
calculated  to  advance  education  in  the  schools^  and  makes 
Emulation,  or  the  "Sympathyof  Numbers/' the  great  source 
of  improvement,  and  excludes  all  corporal  punishment;  the 
book  of  which  it  is  a  sommary  is  too  well  known  to  require 
notice  here. 

A  very  important  meeting,  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  of  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  was  held  in  the  CJourt  House, 
Wakefield,  on  Wednesday,  15th  November  last — the  following 
Justices  attended  ;-^ 

"  Hon.  E.  Lascelles,  M.P.,  chairman ;  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Parker,  Darrington  Hall ;  Sir  George  Goodman,  M.P. ;  Bev.  J.  A. 
Rhodes ;  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  T.  Wharton,  Esq. ;  H.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.  ;  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.  ;  H.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq. ;  J.  U. 
Whitehead,  Esq. ;  W.  H.  Leatham,  Esq. ;  Edw.  Tew,  Esq. ;  John 
Rand,  Esq.  ;  E.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq. ;  B.T.  Wooded  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
Josq)h  Starkey,  Esq.;  Joseph  Holdsworth,  Esq.;  J.  G.  Smyth, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  Col.  Tempest:  John  Barff,  Esq. ;  Charles  Hardy,  Esq. ; 
J.  B.  Greenwood,  Esq. ;  E.  Akroyd,  Esq. ;  J.  C.  D.  Charlesworth, 
Esq. ;  John  Got^  Esq. ;  John  Waterhouse,  Esq. ;  E.  J.  Jarratt, 
Esq. ;  F.  Wormald,  Esq. ;  J.  Brigg,  Esq. ;  W.  Cheesebrough,  Esq. ; 
J.  1).  Dent,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  B.  Bosville,  Esq. ;  J.  T.  Crompton, 
Esq." 

From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Band,  and  from  papers  now  be- 
fore us,  it  appears  that  of  185  cases  committed  to  the  Wakefield 
House  of  Correction  during  the  year  1848-49,  one  prisoner 
had  been  13  times  committed,  two  had  been  12  times  committed, 
and  in  many  instances  prisoners  had  been  8  or  9  times  commit- 
ted. The  following  observations  of  the  Chairman  are  most 
interesting,  and  they  convey  the  latest  information  upon  the 
admirable  "Children's  Friend  School,'' founded  by  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Bengough,  on  Mr.  Baker's  estate  at  Hardwicke,  near 
Gloucester : — * 

*  For  a  detailed  aocoont  of  this  School,  see  Irish  Quabtbrlt 
Rbyisw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  15.  p.  749  ;  see  also  the  '*  Journal  of  Profipress^'* 
No.  a  p.  38. 
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**  The  Chairman^  in  opeBing  ih/t  prooeedmgs,  explained  the  circitm- 
stances  under  whioh  the  merang  nad  been  called.    Undor  the  act 
of  parliament  passed  during  4ast  session  there  was  no  oower  given 
to  maffistrates  to  establish  reformatory  schools,  but  simply  to  commit 
to  such  institutions  after  they  were  established.      It  was  for  the 
magistrates  or  others  to  consider '  whether  they  would  adopt  any 
measures  for  the  establishing  of  an  institution  under  the  sanction  of 
gOTemment  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Prisons,  for  the  admission  of  persons  committed  for 
oiFences,  and  to  confine  them  for  two,  three,  or  five  years.    In  carry- 
ing out  such  an  institution  the  government  were  willing  to  afford 
considerable  assistance*     It  appeared  from  one  of  the  clauses,  *  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  her  Mi^estv's  Treasury 
upon  the  representation  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  to  defray,  out  of  any  funds  wMcb  shadl  he  provided  by  parha- 
ment  for  that  purpose,  either  the  whole  cost  of  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  any  juvenile  offender  so  detained  in  any  reformatory 
school  as  aforesaid,  at  such  a  rate  per  head  as  shall  be  determined 
by  them,  or  such  portion  of  such  cost  as  shall  not  have  been  recovered 
firom  the  parents  or  step-oarents  of  such  child,  as  herein  provided, 
or  such  other  portion  as  snail  be  recommended  by  the  said  Secretary 
of  State.*     Practically  he  understood  this  power  to  amount  to  this, 
^lat  any  magistrate,  on  the  conviction  of  a  juvenile  offender,  if  he 
thought  the  parent  was  of  ability  to  pay,  would  have  the  power  to 
make  a  rate  upon  such  parent,  which  would  be  recoverable  by  the 
same  process  as  a  rate  laid  under  the  poor  law  act.     The  extent  of 
the  government  allowance  was  ds.  per  week,  and  a  grant  would  be 
made  of  any  smaller  sum  necessary  to  make  up  the  defieiencv  of  the 
rate  levied  upon  the  parent.     The  probable  cost  of  persons  in  those 
establishments  was  calculated  at  about  £16  per  head  per  annum, 
whilst  the  government  allowance  would  be  about  £13,  so  that  they 
might  estimate  a  deficiency  in  carrying  on  institutions  of  this  kind 
at  about  j^3  per  head  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  original  cost  and 
furnishing  of  the  buiUnng.     In  company  with  Mr.  Wheatley  he  had 
just  spent  a  few  days  with  a  Mr.  Baker  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oloucester,  who  had  established  one  of  these  institutions.     They  had 
looked  over  the  establishment,  and  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain  the 
cost  of  the  building,  capable  of  accommodating  say  30  bovs,  had  been 
£420,  and  the  furnishing  £60.     Mr.  Bakor  commenced  first  with 
three,  then  he  increased  it  to  12,  afterwards  to  20,  and  now  he  had 
30.     There  were  30  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  building,  16  of 
which  were  under  tillage,  and  the  others  in  grass.    Mr.  Baker,  who 
had  had  something  like  two  years'  experience,  said  that  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  witn  the  manner  in  which  Uie  establishment  was 
going  on — ^he  (Mr.  Baker)  had  made  improvements  during  that 
period,  and  it  was  now  upon  a  better  footing.    By  establishing  small 
institutions  of  this  kind  tor  not  more  than  30  boys,  as  far  as  they 
could  in  different  localities,  there  would  be  every  probability  of  sue- 
cess,  but  that  would  not  be  so  with  a  larger  institution.     The  Bed 
Hill  institution  had  300  acres,  and  they  had  found  that  it  was  not 
convenieat,  and  were  now  proposing  to  divide  it  into  smaller  farms. 
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It  was  a  matter  reqoirtng  the  greatest  prudeoce  and  caution,  for  if 
they  had  a  large  establishment  thev  must  have  a  large  staff,  which 
would  gi?e  to  the  institution  the  character  of  a  gaol  instead  of  a 
school.  He  was  satisfied  from  what  he  saw  that  the  greatest  benefitt 
would  result  where  the  institutions  wore  small  and  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  a  geutleman  who  placed  himself  in  personal  and  fre> 
quent  intercourse  with  the  inmat.es.  Such  a  superintendence  was 
far  preferable  to  a  large  staff,  which,  though  efficient  perhaps  as  to 
discipline,  failed  to  win  the  affection  of  tbs  boys.  He  (the  Chair« 
man)  threw  out  these  siucgestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  meet- 
mg,  and  they  must  take  ^m  for  what  they  were  worth,  but  his  own 
impression  was  in  acoordanee  with  that  of  Mr.  Baker,  that  more 
beneficial  results  would  follow  ftam  a  smaller  institution  than  from 
a  large  one.  Then  as  to  the  expense.  Suppose  the  buildiiw  cost 
£400,  and  that  there  was  an  annual  loss  of  ilOO,  he  did  not  think  if 
it  was  taken  up  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  it.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  county  for  subscriptions  in  the 
first  instance  unless  they  wanted  a  large  establishment.  If  it  was 
taken  up  in  a  small  way  it  would  be  satisfactory.  It  would,  he  un- 
derstood, be  taken  up  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  he  wished  him  every 
success.  In  condosion  be  obeerred  that  the  act  gave  no  power  to 
raise  money — ^the  institutions  must  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscript 
tion,  and  that  being  the  case  they  would,  to  some  extent,  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  gentlemen  subscribing. 

Mr.  Wheatley  explained  that  if  it  should  be  the  feeling  of  the  magis* 
trates  that  such  a  mode  of  trying  the  experiment  was  the  best,  he  was 
ready  to  establish  one,  but  if  it  was  thought  that  a  central  establish- 
ment  would  be  better  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  support  it.  He  in- 
tended to  take  the  institution  of  Mr.  Baker  as  his  modeL  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Stansfield,  he  added  that  he  had  an  unfinished  building  near 
bis  own  house  at  Bftirfield  which  he  intended  to  appropriate. 

Mr.  Maxwell  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Wheatley  proposed  to 
allow  ministers  of  all  denominations  to  attend  the  school,  and  give  to 
the  inmates  belonging  to  their  respective  denominations  spiritual  in- 
struction ? 

Mr.  Wheatley  said  he  should  have  no  objection." 

These  passages  are  taken  from  Tie  Leeds  Intelligencer,  of 
Saturday,  November  18tb,  and  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Journal  we  find  the  following  summary  of  the  result  of  the 
meeting:^ 

*'  Proposbd  BsroRM atobt  Sghoou  ih  thb  West  Bibtmg — An 
important  and  influential  meeting  of  the  magistracy  of  the  West 
Riding  was  held  at  Wakefield  on  Wednesday,  a  lengthened  report  of 
which  will  be  found  in  our  7th  page.  The  subject  excited  consider- 
able attention  and  discussion  ;  and  though  a  slight  difference  of  opi- 
nion was  manifest  as  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  recent  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  there  was 
perfect  unanimity  as  to  the  importance  of  reformatory  institutions. 
Generally  the  magistracy  expressed  themselves  favourable  to  the 
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establishment  of  several  small  institutions  throughout  the  riding, 
under  the  superintendence  of  gentlemen  resident  in  their  vicinity,  in 
preference  to  a  large  central  establishment,  which  would  involve  a 
large  staff,  and  assume  the  character  of  a  gaol,  and  thus  deteriorate 
from  its  usefulness.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  chairman 
(the  Hon.  E.  Lascelles,  M.r.),  said  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
appeal  at  present  generally  to  the  county,  as  he  thought  the  experi- 
ment would  prove  more  successful  if  tried  by  small  institutions. 
During  the  meeting  E.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  intimated  his  intention 
to  establish  an  institution  capable  of  accommodating  about  30  boys, 
near  to  his  residence  at  Mirlield  ;  stating,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  that 
he  should  not  object  to  receive  support  from  other  gentlemen  in  car- 
rying it  out.  Ultimately  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  cost  of  an  institution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  for  the 
accommodation  of  100  boys.  The  subject  was  felt  to  be  one  of 
great  importance,  and  also  of  great  difficulty,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  report,  it  was  conceded  that  great  caution  and  prudence 
were  necessary  to  ensure  success."* 

As  the  most  important  publication  of  the  quarter  we  must 
place  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Management  and  Disposal  of  our 
Criminal  Population/'  and  printed  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the  Convict 
System,  but  touches  also,  in  a  most  able  manner,  upon  the 
questions  of  Juvenile  Reformation,  the  Separate  System,  and 
Penal  Labor.  We  regret  that^the  clearness  and  vigor  shown 
in  arguing  the  Convict  question  were  not  extended  to  a  full 
exposition  of  the  Reformatory  Schools ;  indeed  the  Edinhirgh 
owes  this  to  its  readers,  as  since  the  year  1848  no  paper  has  been 
devoted  in  it  to  this  subject — it  is  promised  in  the  paper 
before  us,  let  us  hope  that  the  promise  may  be  very  soon  ful- 
filled, as  these  Schools  have  great  and  paramount  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  all ;  well,  and  wisely  is  it  stated  in  this  paper — 

"We  have  much  more  to  say,  but  we  cannot  say  it  now.  The 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders ;  the  various  measures  which  might 
be  adopted  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  crime,  by  attackmg 
its  sources  and  predisposing  influences  ;  the  economical  or  moral 
objections  which  may  possibly  be  urged  against  some  of  our  recom- 
mendations,— these  we  must  defer  for  consideration  to  some  future 
time.  We  have  here  endeavoured  to  explain  the  present  state  of 
matters  as  regards  the  disposal  of  the  prison  population,  and  the 
various  modifications  and  improvements  we  desire  to  effect  in  that 
state, — to  describe  what  is  done,  and  to  suggest  what  ought  to  be 

•  To  the  advocates  of  this  school  we  can  recommend  a  letter  signed 
Barugh  Almack,  and  published  in  a  recent  number  of  **  The  Builder** 
under  the  head  of  "  Farm  Schools—- The  Children  of  London  Streets.** 
It  contains  some  admirable  suggestions. 
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done.  We  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  convincing  our  readers,  as 
assuredly  we  are  convinced  ourselves,  that  by  a  steady  and  systematic 
course  of  action, — which  presents  no  serious  or  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, which  is  suggested  and  sanctioned  by  long  and  wide  experience, 
the  main  features  of  which  are  no  longer  matter  of  controversy  or 
question,  which  violates  no  philosophic  or  economic  principles,  and 
which  the  highest  interests  of  the  community  imperatively  and  ur- 
gently dictate — we  may  so  manage  while  in  prison,  and  provide  for 
on  release,  the  criminal  classes  of  these  realms,  as  at  once  to  rescue 
themselves  from  the  logical  consequences  of  their  unhappy  antece- 
dents, and  to  secure  society  from  the  inevitable  mischiefs  which 
would  ensue  from  their  relapse.  We  firmlv  believe  that,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  beneficent  results  which  we  all,  whatever  be  our  the- 
ories, concur  in  desiring  to  bring  about,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wiU 
with  sufficient  energy,  and  to  act  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale ; 
that  the  evil  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with,  gigantic  and  clamorous 
as  it  is,  is,  like  all  other  social  evils,  and  more  readily  and  surely 
than  most  others,  curable  on  the  application  of  the  proper  remedies  ; 
and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  lie,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
to  be  done,  but  in  our  want  of  resolution  to  grapple  with  and  do  it, 
—in  our  inconceivable  national  inertia ;  in  our  mcurable  habit  of 
seeing  lions  in  every  broad  path,  and  objections  to  every  comprehen- 
sive scheme ;  in  our  morbid  tendency — half-laziness,  half-scrupulo- 
sity—always to  forego  a  ^reat  good  rather  than  encounter  a  little 
evil  or  run  a  little  risk  ;  m  the  over-tasked  enereies  of  our  public 
men  ;  in  the  instinctive  alarm  with  which  we  all  snrink  from  novel- 
ties however  salutary—- the  people  because  they  are  unprecedented, 
the  officials  because  they  are  troublesome  ;  m  our  paltry  local 
jealousies;  in  our  still  paltrier  and  more  unpardonable  party  strifes." 

To  no  portion  of  these  great  Kingdoms  do  these  observa- 
tions apply  more  forcibly  than  to  Ireland — let  os  have  public 
meetings  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  this  Befor- 
matory  School  movement,  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
Youthful  Offenders'  Act  to  Ireland.  We  can  assemble  readily 
for  all  other  purposes  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  have  their 
•  advocates.  Tenants  have  their  Leagues,  Bel^ous  Societies  have 
their  supporters,  Pagans  and  Jews,  and  the  wild  hordes  of  far 
off  lands  nave  Christian  advocates  of  their  conversion  ;  but 
"the  City  Arab,"  "the  Home  Heathen,"  has  no  hand 
held  forth  to  effectually,  that  is  by  force  of  kw,  reclaim  him ; 
he  may  enter  or  may  leave  the  school,  guidedjonly  by  his 
wayward,  warped  and  ignorant  will — truly  might  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Banchory  write — "  Surely  Heathens  at  home  have  no  less 
claims  on  our  exertions  than  Heathens  abroad.^'  In  the  grave 
command  of  Scripture  we  are  required  to  shield  these  children, 
and  are  told  that  if  we  do  not  serve  even  the  least,  we  serve  not 
Ood.     If  the  Divine  command  will  not  influence  us,  we  have 
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the  proof  afforded  by  facts  and  figares,  that  we  squander 
money  and  increase  taxation  by  continuing  the  present  system. 
In  the  words  of  Talfonrd^  uttered  with  the  shadow  of  death 
around  him^  we  draw  the  attention  of  our  Pailiam^tary  Bepre- 
^entatives  to  the  evidence  inserted  in  this  Record^  showing  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  the  extension  of  this  Act  of  Parh'ament 
to  Irehmd  :  "It/'  said  the  dying  Judge,  '* becomes  us  therefore 
who  desire  to  maintain  and  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  people,  to  endeavour  when  the  circumstance 
of  their  early  guilt,  which  very  often  has  arisen  from  some  sudden 
temptation,  and  does  not  imply  any  greater  depravity  than 
that  which  the  corruption  of  numan  nature  spreads  amongst 
all,  that  we  should  take  an  opportunity,  not  of  vielding  up 
the  educational  discipline  of  the  law— that  we  should  take  care 
not  merely  to  punish  but  to  reform,  and  to  seek  to  avail  our- 
selves of  that  opportunity  which  that  first  offence  has  given,  to 
bringwithin  the  pale  of  sympathy,  and  within  the  paleof  religion, 
that  unhappy  person  who  has  a  soul  immortal  as  our  own,  and 
has  entered  upon  a  life— a  life  as  long  in  this  world  and  that 
which  is  to  come, — and  to  whom  our  warmest  sympathy  rather 
than  our  indignation,  ought  to  be  addressed/' 

And  if  the  beautiful  morality  of  tliis  sentiment  will  not 
cause  our  people,  with  the  evidence  <^  Prison  officials  inciting 
them,  to  demand  the  extension  of  the  Act,  we  ask  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  his  Plea  for  Bagged  Saioole^^ 
"  do  ^ou  fancy  that  by  refusing  this  appeal,  and  refusing  to 
establish  these  schools,  you  (the  public)  will  be  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  these  outcasts  ?  a  great  and  demonstrable 
mistake.  They  live  just  now;  andhow  do  they  live?  Not  by 
their  own  honest  industry,  but  at  your  expense ;  they  beg  and 
steal  for  themselves,  or  their  parents  beg  and  steal  for  them. 
You  are  not  relieved  of  the  expense  of  their  sustenance  b  v  refiu- 
ing  this  appeal.  The  old  man  of  the  sea  sticks  to  the  back  of 
Sinbad :  and  surely  it  were  better  for  Sinbad  to  teach  the  <Ad 
man  to  walk  on  his  own  feef 

To  England  and  to  Scotland  we  owe  the  legislative  recogni- 
tion of  the  Beformatory  Principle;  to  ourselves,  by  demanding 
it,  we  must  owe  Uie  extension  of  the  Tau^/iil  Offender^  Act  to 
Ireland. 
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To  the  Managers  of  Reformatory  and  Bagged  Schools^  and 
to  the  Chaplains  of  Prisons. 

The  Editor  of  Thb  Irish  Qvabtbrlt  Bbtibw  will  feel  most 
gpratefhl  to  those  gentlemen  holding  any  of  the  above  positions,  who 
will  send  him,  on  or  before  the  1st  February,  1st  May>  Ist  August^ 
and  1st  November,  in  each  year,  such  short  statements  of  the  results 
of  the  School  and  Prison  Discipline  as  they  may  consider  useful. 
They  shall  appear  in  the  Record,  and  thus  important  information, 
which  might  be  known  only  to  a  comparative  few,  will  be  placed  in  a 
concise  form  before  the  general  reader,  and  those  too  who  are  active 
m  supporting  these  questions.  All  communications  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor  at  8,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 

Officb  of  thx  Irish  Quartbrlt  Bstxxw, 
8,  Grafton-street. 
DubUn,  November  31,  1854. 
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PARIS  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  I. 

To  see  a  great  city  is  amongst  the  earliest  aspirations  of  our 
youth.  To  tread  that  pavement  of  gold>  to  sit  beneath  those  roofs 
of  crystal  so  cunningly  devised  by  the  weird  architect  we  erst  called 
nurse,  is  a  dream  we  all  have  cherished  ;  and  when  enlightenment 
comes  with  the  schoolmaster,  our  first  fancy  only  assumes  a  more 
substantial  shape.  Stone  and  mortar  take  the  place  of  glass — at 
least  they  were  wont  so  to  do>  till  Pazton  put  back  the  clock,  and 
realized  the  nursery  tale.  What  boy  has  not  heard  or  read  of  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  of  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes  ?  Tears  roll  on, 
and  the  boy,  become  a  man,  is  content  to  pass  beneath  the  af«h 
that  "  dominates*'  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  to  tread  the  boulevards 
which  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Paris.  The  mere  name 
wakens  up  associations  that  link  the  world  we  live  in  to  the  world 
of  long  ago.  '*  August  Athenae"  had  not  long  fallen  from  her  pre- 
eminence, Jerusalem  was  still  the  home,  had  not  as  yet  become  the 
monument,  of  the  chosen  people,  Rome  had  not  seen  the  day  of  her 
greatest  prosperity,  when  Paris  existed,  then  the  miserable  hamlet 
of  a  rude  tribe,  now  the  capital  of  Europe.  London  is  the  chief 
city  of  England,  and  of  *' something  more,"  but  Paris  is  cosmopoli- 
tan. It  possesses  a  more  widely  extended  interest,  and,  in  better 
times  especially,  presents  vicissitudes  which  have  made  it  the  epitome 
of  human  history.  The  Huguenot  war,  the  Ligue,  the  Fronde, 
Louis  le  Grand,  Voltaire,  the  Girondins,  Robespierre,  the  Direc- 
tory, Bonaparte,  Wellington,  the  Restoration,  the  barricades  of  '30, 
of  '48,  Napoleon  Trois — ^faith  even  to  fanaticism,  turbulence,  the 
power  and  splendor  of  a  royal  despotism,  disbelief,  liberty,  ven- 
geance, profusion  with  the  mask  of  patriotism,  victory,  invasion, 
the  old  tradition  for  a  place  of  refuge,  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  masses,  and  the  "^re  des  Cesars"  for  the  second  time  in  eighteen 
hundred  years.  London  has  no  experience  like  to  this.  Her  life  has 
long  been  one  of  monotonous  prosperity  and  civil  prescription  * 
Paris  has  tested,  suffered,  and  enjoyed  all  things. 

Its  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  strange  romances  to  the  learned 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  According  to  those  ingenious  and  intrepid 
gentlemen,  ingenious  in  conjecture,  and  intrepid  in  its  publication,  a 
prince  named  Francus  an  emigre  from  the  sack  of  Troy,  escaped  to 
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Gaul«  and 'built  a  city,  which  he  named  Paris  in  honor  of  his  uncle,  the 
jeune  homme  chamumt  whose  liaUon  with  a  celebrated  beauty  of  his 
day  originated  the  ruin  of  a  great  Kingdom,  and  the  writing  of  a  great 
poem,  whose  author  did  not  live  long  enough  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.     These  learned  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century  established  to  their  own  satisfaction  the  genealogy  of 
the  Kings  who  succeeded  Francus,  recounted  their  exploits,  traced 
the  institutions  which  wei*e  cradled  by  one  monarch,  and  coffined  by 
another,  and  threatened  to  publish  the  secret  memoirs  of  more  than 
one  lady  of  quality  who  figured  at  the  court  of  the  Trojan  dynasty. 
They  by  no  means  forgot/Vancia  in  the  interest  inspired  by  the  autobio- 
phies  "  of  the  period,"  and,  at  leng^,  acknowledged  him  to  have 
been  of  the  stock  of  Samothes,  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah. 
''  Hence'*,  as  the  showman  says,  the  belief  that  the  rafters  of  the 
Tuileries  are  made  out  of  the  ribs  of  Noah*s  ark.     But,  whatever 
has  not  been  the  origin  of  our  city  of  Paris,  for  our  knowledge  of 
what  it  has  been  we  are  indebted  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
warrior  historian,  Julius  Oeesar.     The  Parisii  were  a  nation  of  fugi- 
tives from  their  primal  abodes,  who  obtained  permission  from  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul,  called  the  Senones,  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.     When  Osesar  entered  Gaul,  the  old  men  of  the 
Parisian  tribe  preserved  the  recollection  of  the  settlement,  which 
took  place  fifty  years  before,  and  of  the  treaty  with  their  protectors. 
The  river  Seine  traversed  the  territory  which  had  been  granted 
them,  and,  dividing  in  its  course,  formed  five  islands,  of  which  the 
largest  was  chosen  by  the  emigraals  ifor  their  strong  place  in  times 
of  hostile  incursion.    It  was  called  Lutetkt — it  is  now  the  CUe^  the 
centre  of  modern  Paris,  containing  within  its  narrow   limits  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  great  hospi- 
tal of  Paris,  the  H6tel  Dieu.* 


*  The  terse  eloquence  of  this  simple  and  beautiful  designation  has 
been  strangely  degraded  by  the  hetise  I  here  record.  I  have  seen  a 
novel,  which  appeared  in  an  Irish  provincial  newspaper,  in  which 
the  author  informs  us  that  two  of  his  personages — a  bride  and  bride- 
groom, as  well  as  I  remember — "  arrived  at  Paris,  and  took  up 
their  residence  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,**  This  genius  appears  to  have 
had  eccentric  ideas  on  the  subject  of  "  taking  his  ease  at  his  inn." 
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Of  ancient  Pari8>  such  aB  it  existed  under  the  Roman  domination, 
ther«  exist)  to  this  hour^  relics  of  absorbing  interest — the  ruins  of  a 
Palace,  which  was  most  probably  constructed  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  by  Oonstantius  Chlorus,  the  contemporary,  and  col- 
league in  the  empire,  of  Diocletian.       A    French    historian    of 
comparatively  modem  times,  having  asserted  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Julian,  the  ruins  have  since  improperly  borne  the 
name  of  the  latter,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  above 
named,  to  whom  its  construction  b  more  justly  attributed.     The 
misnomer  is  established  by  long  usage,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
the  learning  of  subsequent  authors  has  enlightened  the  subject,  the 
name  of  Palais  or  Thermes  de  Julian  (the  Palace  or  Baths  of  Julian) 
is  universally  given  to  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Constantius 
Ohlorus.     That  Julian  resided  there  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true. 
In  his  Misopogon,  which  he  wrote  at  Antioch,  he  makes  mention  of 
it ;  and  in  his  proclamation  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Athens,  refers  repeatedly  to  this  imperial  residence,  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife  Helena,  and  further,  he  speaks  of  a  chamber  acyoining 
hers,  where  he  set  himself  to  reflect  upon  the  means  of  appeasing  a 
mutiny.      The  historian    Zozimus  informs  us  that  the  soldiery, 
dissatisfied  with  an  order  to  march  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
revolted,  and  proclaimed  Julian,  who  then  resided  at  Paris.     He 
refused  the  proffered  dignity,  whereupon  they  attacked  the  palace, 
and  stormed  its  gates.    Ammianus  Marcellinus  narrates  the  affair  at 
greater  length,  and  mentions  the  subterranean  vaults  where  Julian 
took  refuge  from  his  military  friends,  who  seemed  bent  on  killing 
him  with  kindness.     Two  halls  of  this  palace,  communicating  with 
each  other,  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Thermes,     They  adjoin  the  Hotel  Oluny,  and  are  filled  with  interest- 
ing relics  of  antiquity,  amongst  the  rest,  several  altars  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  which  were  discovered  in  the  banning  of  the   18th 
century,  in  digging  a  vault  under  the  choir  of  the  famous  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.     They  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  Roman  and 
Gallic  divinities,    and  their   inscriptions  have    been    decyphered. 
These  inscriptions,  unskilfully  executed,  discover  the  clumsy  correc 
tions  of  the  careless  artist,  who  was  obliged  to  supply  to  imperfect 
words  the  omitted  letters  by  carving  them  over  the  words  to  which 
they  properly  belonged,  in  order  to  make  sense  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
Thus  these  relics  of  classic  antiquity  may  remind  us  of  a  country 
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sign  in  Ireland  whereby  Petr.  Bballag  announces  to  the  world 

MENT  8B 

the  mystery  of  Intrtain  for  Man  &  Hor.  Whilst  I  regarded 
these  ancient  altars,  whereon  figure  Tiberius  Caesar  Augustus,  Jupiter 
Optumus  Maxsumus,  Castor  &  Pollux,  &c.,  my  thoughts  reverted 
to  that  distinguished  savant  and  litterateur,  M.  Pickwick,  and  his 
celebrated  antique.  The  altars  of  which  I  speak  were  erected  by 
the  heathen  piety  of  the  "  watermen  of  Paris,"  a  fact  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  owe  to  one  of  the  best  executed  of  the  inscriptions. 
The  Romans  were  famous  for  their  roads,  but  the  river  Seine  offered 
to  them  a  natural  high-way  for  the  transport  of  travellers,  soldiers, 
and  provisions  to  the  fortress  of  Paris,  of  which  they  notably  availed 
themselves.  A  fleet  of  boats  on  the  Seine  was  under  the  control  of 
a  Prefect,  and  when  the  ancient  rulers  of  Qaul  gave  place  to  the 
Franks,  a  corporation  of  watermen  long  existed  at  Paris,  variously 
entitled  Mercatores  aquae  Parisiaci,  Marchands  par  eau,  and  La 
confririe  des  marchands  de  Veau. 

Centuries  have  rolled  by  since  then,  and  we  now  reach  Paris  "  by 
water"  certainly,  but  by  water  turned  into  **  steam."  Place  aux 
Stokers  I  Thrown  into  a  great  city  for  the  first  time,  we  feel  like  an 
unskilful  swimmer,  bewildered  by  the  plunge.  The  map  is  our 
refuge,  a  rope  we  seize  on,  for  stay  and  help,  till  the  floundering  is 

over.     We  have  found  the  Itue  ,  in  the  map  ;  now  to  find  it 

in  the  flesh.  Tou  pass  your  Hotel  door,  and  you  are  in  the  street, 
your  head  confused  with  sea-sickness,  or  land-sickness,  or  something, 
with  custom-houses,  cab  fares,  eau  de  Seltz,  and  Emile  de  Girardin's 
last.  Apropos  of  Hotels,  I  do  not  mean  to  name  mine.  It  is 
thought  worthy  of  honorable  mention  in  the  guide  books,  and  pro- 
fesses to  give  "  respectable  accommodation,"  at  **  moderate  charges.*' 

Besides,  our  friend  Bob  ,  told  me  to  go  there.     It  was  dusty 

in  the  dry  weather,  and  clammy  in  the  wet.  In  the  first  instance, 
you  felt  as  if  you  were  every  moment  about  to  be  blown  away  with 
the  dust,  which  the  draft  swept  in  and  out  at  the  open  window  ;  and 
in  the  second,  if  you  but  touched  the  bannisters,  the  bell  rope,  the 
walls,  yon  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  the  fate  of  a  wafer,  doomed 
to  be  stuck  on  to  something,  and  **  fixed  considerable."  There  were 
vagrant  smells,  impossible  to  be  traced  to  their  parish.  Doors 
creaky,  locks  which  wanted  to  be  coaxed,  emigrant  keys  which 
had  long  forgotten  the   locks  of  their  infancy.      A  small  bedroom 
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where  only  half  of  you^could  get  to  sleep  at  a  time  ;  a  small  towel 
which  only  wiped  one  side  of  your  face  ;  a  chest  of  drawers  within 
whose  bosom  lurked  some  dreadful  secret,  for  it  objected  to  be 
opened,  or  otherwise   drawn    out  ;  and  Time   magnificent   on  the 
mantel-piece,  bending  gracefully  over  a  clock — a  French  clock — a 
real  French  clock — with  a  reclining  nymph  opposite  to  him,   as 
scantly  clad  and  bespangled  as  himself,  and  a  good  deal  more  brazen, 
I  did  not  stop  long  there,  I  soon  left  it  to  settle  down  en  pension  (in 
a  boarding-house.)    One  morning  at  breakfast  in  the  public  room, 
an  elderly  English  couple  opposite  to  me  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
terested in  something  which  was  going  on  behind  me.  I  turned  round 
"  to  see,"  and  through  a  window  of  the  salle,  which  looked  upon  the 
staircase,  perceived  that  the  housemaid  was  '*  dusting"  the  stairs. 
*'  Look  the-ah,  de-ah  1"  said  one  to  the  other,  ''  I  do  believe  they're 
actially  sweepin'  the  stai-ahs  !" — **  No,  no,"  said  her  friend    with 
cynical  gravity,  '*  they  ain't — they  are  only  a  tryin*  to"    Her  opinion 
may  have  been  sound  enough,  though  her  wit  was  no  greater  than 
one  would  look  for  in  a  Lady  of  Cockaigne.     I  have  told  you  of 
what  kind  the  accommodation  was  ;  the  bill  was  a  little  more  than 
<*  moderate."    And  here  I  may  make  an  observation;  which,    how- 
ever it  may  admit  of  exceptions,  is  applicable  in  general  to  an  extent 
more  considerable  than  desirable.      The  comforts  and   luxuries   of 
ordinary  Parisian  life,  the  menage  of  the  middle  class  in  the  capital  of 
France,  are  on  a  far  more  modest  scale^  to  use  a  mild  expression, 
than  with   individuals  of  the  same  class  with   us,  at  London,  and 
Dublin,  and  even  in  our  provincial  towns.     In  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  way  of  life  is  so  minuately  graduated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  beginnings  of  comfort,  and   the  finality  of  luxury.      Class  is 
dovetailed  with  class,  and  the  prosperous  shop-keeper  presses  on  the 
heels  of  the  landed  gentleman.     Our  bourgeoisie  has  a  thousand 
wants,  has  sometimes  even  its  caprices,  and  finds  the  means  to  gratify 
them,  in  part  at  least.     The  chasm  in  our  social  structure  is  between 
the  middle   class,  and   the  '*  lower"  class,  the  masses  that  live  by 
manual  labor  merely,  and  whose  very  hard- work  they  do  not  direct 
themselves,  but  is  **cut  out"  for  them.  Here  in  France,  the  broad  line 
of  demarcation  is  between  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  government 
functionaries  on  one  side,  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  masses  on  the 
other.     The  ouvrier  in  France  has  a  better  position  in  the  main 
than  his  English  brother  ;  he  has  many  of  the  comforts,  has  much 
of  the  general  intelligence,  and  is  cursed   with  all  the  wants  and 
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aspirations  of  the  shop-keeping  class  to  whose  skirts  he  holds  on,  to 
whose  order  he  often  professes  to  helong,  especially  in  times  of 
revolutionary  ferment.     On  the  other  hand  the  shop-keeper  is  some- 
times hut  little  ahove  the  ouorier,  and  does  not  occupy  generally  in 
France  that  rank  in  the  social  scale  which  his  English  hrother  has 
had  for  birth -right  for  many  centuries.     The  continual,  daily,  un- 
remitting,   often  unnoticed,  exercise  of  political    liberty  appears 
hitherto — I  say  hitherto,  for  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  prophecy  of 
the  future,  and  that  future,  the  property  of  a  people  who  are  familiar 
with  vicissitudes — to  have  been  inconsistent  with  such  a  social  order. 
There  are  some  who  look  upon  liberty  itself  as  the  privilege  in  fact 
of  the  unprivileged  in  title,  and  who  speculate  on  its  extinction  when 
it  has  reached  a  class  of  the  people,  who  are  unprepared  to  sustain 
it,  because  embarrassed  by  long  habits  of  dependence,  in  whose 
hands  it  is  likely  to  become  rather  an  instrument  of  temporary  ven- 
geance than  of  enduring  protection.     Merely  an  observer,  I  am  not 
a  man  of  opinions,  and  content  myself  with  recording  those  of 
others.     With  the  result  fresh  in  our  memories  of  the  re-action 
which  placed  the  crown  of  the  revived  empire  on  the  brow  of  its 
present  possessor,  a  re-action  co-extensive  with  every  class  of  a 
populous  nation  convoked  to  declare  its  will,  by  universal  suffrage, 
we  should  be  slow  to  form  opinions  upon  questions  of  high  political 
science.     Since  February  '48  how  many  have  been  deceived,  and 
undeceived  ! — But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  that  the  facts  which  led  me 
into  this  train  of  observation,  are  as  I  have  stated  them  to  be  is 
cert^dn.     It  is  not,  however,  unquestioned.     There  is  a  class  of 
worthies  to  whom  truth  is  not  only  unwelcome,  but  even  incompre- 
hensible, their  prejudices  being  equalled  by  their  stupidity.     With 
them  Paris  is  a  Paradise,  for  all  the  world ;    for  us  Paris  is  Paris, 
not  the  less  so  for  its  contrasts  and  anomalies.     Tour  Britbh  tour- 
ist. Brown,  shuts  up  shop  for  awhile,  or  leaves  it  to  the  care  of 
Jones,  his  more  assiduous,  or  less  curious  partner — ''business  is 
dull" — bolts  to  Paris,  and  of  course  dines  at  the  Palais  Royal  at  the 
cost  of  some  two  francs  and  a-half.     He  enters  a  magnificent  saUe, 
of  noble  proportions,  decorated  with  everything  attractive  that  art 
can  devise,  and  presided  over  by  an  angel  with  her  hair  h  Vvmpera- 
triccy  to  whom  the  people  on  entering  doff  their  hats.     Brown  is  in 
a  Palace,  and  his  hostess  is  a  Princess.     The  Bordeaux  is  **  capitl 
stuff.     It*s  somethin*  like  claret,  only  they  don't  call  it  claret,  but 
somethin'  else.     It  ain't  exactly-a-Aau/y,  but,  by  Jove!    it's  fust 
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chop  I"  He  pays  hia  **  little  bill,"  in  his  instance,  literally  so,  for 
the  "  value,"  and  strolls  about  in  the  garden,  or  under  the  arcades, 
looking  into  all  the  wonderful  little  shops,  all  diamonds  and  plate 
glass.  He  has  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  he  ain't  had  one  there  for 
twenty  years.  He  sees  the  Louvre  and  the  Toderies,  and  the 
Shaumsaleeze,  and  returns  to  Albion's  shore,  with  wonderful  legends 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  rather  wakes  up  Jones,  who,  next  year, 
(when  **  business  is  dull"  once  more)  bolts  to  Paris  in  his  turn,  and 
if  you  refer  back  a  little,  and  read  Janes  for  Brown,  you  know  the  rest. 
Even  so  it  is,  that  the  Jones'  and  Browns  inoculate  their  circle, 
and  the  public  generally,  with  very  romantic  notions  of  Parisian 
life,  and  it  comes  to  be  a  received  opinion  that  Brown's  week  at 
Paris  is  only  a  specimen  of  daily  French  existence.  What  is  the 
fact  ?  Why,  that  the  luxury  of  Paris  is  paid  for  by  the  wealth  of 
Paris.  True,  twice  a  year  or  so,  your  bourgeois  takes  his  wife  to  a 
first-class  Restaurant,  or  what  to  him  is  first-class,  or  the  said  Mon* 
sieur  gives,  or  takes,  a  good  dinner,  in  company  with  his  chosen 
friends.  But  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  jour  de  fete  with  him 
all  the  year  rotmd.  And  then  the  Provincial  **  dines",  too  ;  which 
they  know  very  well  at  Vefour's,  and  at  the  Trots  Frhres  Proven* 
faux.  But  at  no  period  have  the  Provincials  occupied  Paris  in  aa 
great  force  as  did  the  Allies  in  '15,  The  students  are  strong  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month,  when  they  draw  their  allowance,  but 
the  moon  wanes.  A  favorite  freak  of  these  latter  gentlemen  is  to 
hire  a  remise,  with  two  horses,  and,  if  possible,  two  footmen,  and  to 
be  driven  to  and  fro  along  the  Boulevards  for  hours,  not  because 
there  is  much  fun  in  that,  but  because  your  fast  young  Frenchman 
likes  the  excitement  of  spending  money.  He  *•  dines,"  but  after  a 
fashion  unlike  that  of  most  people.  He  will  smash  a  bottle  of  wine, 
when  he  is  in  a  state  beyond  drinking  it,  for  he  does  not  love  intox- 
ication, but  he  does  dearly  love  to  pay  for  it.  His  afternoon  has 
been  that  of  a  grcmd  seigneur  of  the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
When  night  comes  on,  he  walks  home  to  his  little  cell,  three  pair  up, 
in  some  dingy  street  of  the  Quartier  Lathiy  and  is  a  grand  seigneur 
no  more — till  the  new  moon.  All  these  are  exceptional  cases.  But 
consider  the  mass  of  the  Parisian  middle-class,  and  you  will  find 
their  life  to  be  modest  enough,  their  apartments  furnished  with  less 
of  luxe,  and  their  habits  less  expensive  than  is  the  mode  with  the 
same  class  over  the  water.  One  fact  is  conclusive  on  the  subject  — 
the  occupation  of  a  single  house  not  merely  by  difierent  individuals. 
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but  by  different  fmniUes,  As  you  ascend  the  stair-case,  yon  descend 
in  the  social  scale.  The  rez  de  chaussee  is  a  shop,  the  drawing-room 
floor  is  rented  by  a  noble,  above  him  is  lodged  a  professional  man 
with  his  family,  another  flight  brings  you  to  a  struggling  artist, 
whose  dreams  of  the  Beautiitd  are  sometimes  chased  by  the  student 
of  law,  or  of  medicine,  who  dances  the  cancan  over  his  head. 
Higher  up,  you  may  encounter  a  sweep,  be/ore  you  get  to  the  chim- 
ney. It  is  impossible,  plainly,  in  such  a  state  of  tilings,  to  revel  in 
that  roominess  in  which  your  British  bourgeois  loves  to  expand,  even 
when  he  lets  lodgings.  Here  the  drawing-room  floor  is  of  oak, 
above  that  the  rooms  are  paved— I  presume  that  is  the  word  in 
English — with  tiles  which  are  painted — ^no  carpet.  I  wonder  what 
those  little  things  here,  half  recess  and  half  hole,  which  occupy  the 
spot  where  the  fire-place  is  with  you,  can  be  meant  for.  They  are 
big  enough  for  you  to  put  your  feet  in.  They  are  garnbhed  with  a 
shovel  and  tongs.  I  can't  conceive  making  a  fire  in  them,  unless  a 
candle-end  be  the  fuel.  They  communicate  with  flues.  Ah  1 — they 
must  be  ventilators. 

The  aspect  of  Paris  differs  from  that  of  London  and  Dublin  in 
a  respect  which  is  most  remarkable — ^you  can  see  to  the  end  of  a 
street.  There  is  no  smoke,  no  mist,  to  intercept  your  view.  Tour 
first  day  in  Paris  you  find  the  air  so  clear,  and  distant  objects  are 
so  near  to  you,  as  the  phrase  is»  that,  being  weather-wise,  you  pro- 
phesy speedy  rain.  The  next  day  is  the  same.  The  stmny  places 
are  so  bright,  the  shady  so  visible.  A  third  day.  No  rain.  An 
idea  flashes  on  you  ;  it  is  thus  always  here ;  and  so  it  is.  The 
atmosphere  is  wonderfully  clear^  and  grows  obscure  only  when 
mischief  is  brewing,  and  rain  at  hand,  or  in  the  early  morning,  when 
the  dews  of  night  still  linger  on  their  road  upwards.  This  cheerful^ 
clear,  serene  atmosphere  makes  Paris  a  perfect  panorama,  and 
recals  the  pictures  of  Oanaletto,  the  far  is  so  near,  the  perspective  so 
defined,  and  uninterrupted.  The  be.auty  of  this  feature  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  is  enhanced  by  circumstances,  some  of  nature, 
such  as  the  high  hills  which  environ  it,  others  of  artt  such  as  the 
lofty  buildings  which  adorn  it.  From  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
and  P^re  la  Chaise  you  can  see  the  city.  You  can  see  the  city*>the 
whole  of  it — from  the  Pantheon  at  the  south-east,  from  Notre 
Dame  in  the  centre,  from  the  magnificent  Arc  de  triomphe  de  Tetoile 
in  the  west.  From  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  you  see  the  Val  de 
Grace,  the  Observatoire,  the  village  of  Chanttlly,  Bicetre,  the  great 
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road  to  Lyons^  stretched  like  a  broad  white  riband  across^the  heights 
to  the  south-east  of  Paris,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  fort  of 
Yincennes,  a  league  outside  Paris,  the  column  of  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  Notre  Dame^  the  Louvre^  the 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Montmartre  with  its  green  spots, 
and  its  windmills,  up  at  the  north  of  Paris,  the  column  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  end  of  the  Champs  ElysSes  to 
the  west,  Passy,  the  Invalides,  St.  Sulpice,  the  Sorbonne,  the 
Luxembourg — ail  Paris,  save  the  Seine.  This  last,  with  its  bridges, 
is  best  seen  from  *'  the  gorgeous  turrets  of  Notre  Dame,"  which 
command  the  river,  east  and  west.  But  the  finest  view  of  Paris  is, 
perhaps,  from  the  Arc  de  Vetmle,  which  is  at  the  extreme  west,  and 
from  its  height  you  can  best  appreciate  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  discerning  with  ease  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  and 
a-half,  or  rather  more,  the  stately  columns  of  the  Barri^re  du  Trone, 
and  the  monuments  of  P6re  la  Chaise,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Paris  ;  three  miles  beyond  that  again,  the  fortress  of  Vincennes. 

Versailles,  at  all  times  an  object  of  curiosity,  has  been  this  sum- 
mer crowded  on  the  days  of  the  **grandes  eaux,"  which  have  played 
repeatedly,  to  the  great  delight,  not  merely  of  tourists,  but  of  the  good 
Parisians  themselves,  who  are  as  proud  of  Versailles  as  they  are  of 
Paris,  the  sole  defect  of  the  latter  being  in  their  eyes  the  untoward 
fact  that  the  former  is  not  enclosed  within  it  somehow,  park  and  all. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  recalls  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  periods  in  the  history  of  the  French,  when  the  national 
genius  and  manners  received  on  impulse  from  the  ambition  and  re- 
finement of  the  Grand  Manarque,  an  impulse  which  has  not  ceased  to 
exercise  a  powerful  effect  on  ideas,  institutions  and  events  down  to 
the  very  time  wherein  we  live.  Any  lengthened  reference  to  his 
career  would  be  here  a  mere  superfluous  impertinence.  All  are  ac« 
qnainted  with  the  good  and  evil  he  has  done,  with  the  greatness  and 
meanness  of  his  selfish  pride.  *'  L*  Stat,  c'est  moi,"  would  seem  to 
some  to  be  his  fitest  epitaph  ;  but  there  is  another  which  contests 
with  it  the  palm  of  biographical  portraiture.  From  his  death-bed 
he  addressed  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  (the  celebrated  widow  of 
Scarron,  the  poet)  to  whom  he  had  been  married  for  thirty  years, 
a  last  adieu.  "  In  quitting  you,  Madame,"  said  he,  ''  I  am  consoled 
by  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  in  eternity."  As  she  left  him,  she 
exclaimed  with  bitter  anger  to  those  around  her,  •*  Voyez  le  rendez- 
vous qu'il  me  donne  I  Cet  homme-lh  n'a  jamaU  atm^  que  lui/*  We 
know   Louis  better  than  we  do  Napoleon.     The  scope  of  his  life  is 
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clear  to  us.  Napoleon's  destiny  is  not  yet  unriddled.  The  other 
day,  at  the  Conservatoire  de$  Arts  et  Metiers^  I  entered  a  room,  where 
there  was  a  large  telescope^  which  pointed  up  to  the  cornice^  distant 
only  a  few  yards.  One  visitor  after  another,  gouged  up  one  eye,  and 
with  the  other  looked  through  the  glass  with  persevering  curiosity. 
This  proceeding  was  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  two  or  three 
people,  an  Englishman,  with  (apparently)  his  wife,  and  a  Frenchman, 
who  declared  himself  en  permanence  on  a  seat  close  hy,  the  hetter  to 
observe  the  telescopists.  One  of  these  latter,  after  various  fruitless 
attempts  to  "  see  something,"  was  at  length  attracted  by  the  increas-' 
ing  laughter  of  the  Permanent,  and  speedily  recalled  to  mind,  not 
without  confusion,  that  telescopes  were  not  invented  for  observing 
objects  close  at  hand.  Napoleon  is  too  near  our  times  to  be  dis- 
tinguished clearly  through  the  lens  of  history,  and  most  assuredly 
we  do  not  accept  the  description  of  the  **  attorney  of  the  middle 
classes,"  by  which  Mr.  Emerson,  the  Representative  of  Inflated  Pen- 
men and  Attorney  of  Phrase>makers,  would  seek  to  make  known  to 
us  the  '*  meaning**  in  this  world  of  Napoleon  the  First.  But  Louis  is 
known  to  all — greatly  ambitious,  greatly  gifted,  greatly  fortunate,  and, 
withal,  only  a  great  actor,  not  a  great  man.  At  Versailles,  I  defy 
you  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  haunts  the  place.  Tou  may  take  away 
his  portraits,  and  leave  those  of  others  where  they  stand.  He  will 
not  the  less  be  there,  they  not  the  less  absent  Greater  memories 
than  his  have  a  niche  at  Versailles,  but  the  mausoleum — for  such  we 
deem  the  Palace — ^is  his  in  its  entirety.  Who  can  tread  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  at  least  for  the  first  time,  and  not  revert  to  Mirabeau  ? 
The  Place  dela  Concorde  and  the  Tuileries  are  Louis  the  Sixteenth's. 
In  the  Palais  Royal  we  do  not  forget  Richelieu,  nor  Philippe  Egalite. 
At  the  Invalides,  we  scarce  bestow  a  passing  thought  on  its  founder, 
and  turn  from  his  portrait,  as  from  something  intrusive.  To-day 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  a  syn- 
onyme  for  the  first  Empire,  and  its  Ruler. — But  Versailles  is 
altogether  Louis  the  Fourteenth's.  He  built  it,  lived  within  its 
walls,  and  died  beneath  its  roof.  It  was  there  that  he  was  young — 
gallant,  prosperous,  flattered  in  his  youth ;  there  he  spent  the  years 
of  his  adorned  manhood,  Z«  OrandMonarque;  there  he  grew  old — age 
brought  him  reverses  and  remorse,  but  did  not  impair  his  dignity, 
and  they  flattered  him  still.  "  I  have  but  followed  your  counsels," 
said  he  to  the  prelates  who  surrounded  his  death-bed  (in  which  asser- 
tion his  pride  deceived  him)  **  if  I  have  done  wrong,  you  will  be 
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aooountable  for  it  to  God/'  Inape&lciDg  thus,  he  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
device  of  all  wrong -doers,  who  seek  to  ignore  their  own  responsibility, 
and  to  increase  that  of  others.  But  the  Cardinals  de  Rohan  and 
de  Bissy  replied  to  him  with  a  courtly  charity,  and  contented  them- 
selres  with  eulogizing  his  conduct,  ''  for  it  was  his  destiny,"  says  the 
Chronicler,  Duclos,  ^^  to  be  flattered  even  to  the  very  last  moment 
of  his  existence.*'  Calling  the  Dauphin  to  his  side,  he  advised  him, 
in  his  capacity  of  successor  to  the  throne,  to  keep  peace  with  his 
neighbours.  **l  have  loved  war  too  much,"  said  he,  "do  not  imitate  me 
^n  that, nor  in  the  gpreat  expenditure  of  treasure  in  which  I  indulged." 
The  very  spot  where  he  uttered  these  monitions,  suggested  by  re- 
morse, was  itself  the  evidence  of  the  extravagence  he  bewailed  too  late. 
Speaking  of  the  grandes  eaux  of  Versailles,  Saint  Simon  tells  us  that 
"  water  was  wanting,  although  they  could  supply  it  by  artificial 
means,  and  the  fountains,  those  wonders  of  art,  were  dry,  despite  the 
foresight  which  had  provided  those  mers  de  reservoirs  which  had 
cost  so  many  millions.  Who  could  believe  it  ?  This  deficiency  ac- 
tually ruined  the  infantry  of  the  army !  It  was  determined  on  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  Eure  between  Maintenon  and  Chartres,  and  to 
bring  that  river  to  Versailles.  Who  can  tell  the  cost  in  money 
and  men  of  this  attempt  during  many  years,  when  it  was  forbidden, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  speak  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  dead,  whom  the 
Severity  of  the  labor  and  the  unhealthy  exhalations  destroyed?  Of 
the  survivors,  it  took  years  to  re-establish  the  health  of  some,  that  of 
others  could  not  be  restored  during  their  whole  life.  Even  the  colonels 
and  general^fficers  dared  not  absent  themselves  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  the  supervision  of  the  works,  which  were  interrupted 
by  the  war  of  1668."  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  evidence  is  to  the 
same  effect,  and  Madame  de  Sevigne  says  that  it  was  only  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  that  the  sick  and  the  dead  were  removed. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis'  predecessor  that  Versailles  was 
commenced.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  frequently  hunted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  his  suite,  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  night, 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  in  a  poor  cabaret,  and  in  a  wind- 
mill,  which  stood  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  palace.  But 
they  grew  tired  of  the  poor  accommodation  which  the  •»  palace  of  the 
winds*'  afforded  them,  and  the  King  caused  a  convenient  chateau  to 
be  constructed.  Speaking  of  this,  Bassompierre  says,  "  obviously 
this  King  of  ours  is  not  mortar-mad — the  finances  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  from  his  magnificence  in  marble,  unless,  indeed,  they  mean 
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to  reproach  the  poor  man  with  this  wretched  chateau  of  Versailiea, 
of  which  a  mere  private  gentleman  would  be  ashamed  to  be  vain." 
Ah !  Bassompierre^  were  it  but  given  thee  to  prophesy. !  this  same 
chateau  was  the  scene  of  the  court-intrigue,  and  it*s  denouement 
which  is  dated  in  French  history  **Lajoumee  des  dupes,"aM'foo\B*da.y, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  mother  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  set  herself  to  work  to  procure 
his  downfall,  and  for  this  purpose^  obtained  a  secret  interview  with 
the  King,    who  promised  all    the   Queen-mother   asked  of  him. 
Richelieu,  forewarned,  surprised  them  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
plot.      **  Ah  !*'  cried  aloud  the  King,  with  more  of  candor  than  of 
self-possession   (himself  almost  a  fool,  he  was  the   son  of  Henri 
Quatre,  and  the  father  of  Louis  Quatorze)  "  Ah !  talk  of  the  devil." 
— **  You  have  been  speaking  of  me,"  said  Richelieu  sharply  to  the 
Queen.     Thunderstruck  at  his  apparition,  she  was  dumb  for    a 
moment,  but  gathering  up  **a  spirit,"  she  launched  a  torrent  of 
invective  at  the  head  of  the  minister.      The  King  implored  '*  goody** 
**  to  moderate  the  rancor  of  her  tongue.'*   The  Cardinal  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees  before  her.     Once  before  had  he  done  so,  but  the 
occasion  was  far  different.    It  was  to  thank  her  for  having  backed 
with  her  powerful  interest  his  own  distinguished  merits,  and  helped 
him  to  obtain  the  rank  of  Cardinal.    In  these  days,  he  placed  his  red 
hat  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactress ;  **  Madam,"  he  said, ''  this  symbol 
of  the  dignity  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  your  Majesty,  will,  by  its 
color  alone,  ever  remind  me  of  the  vow  I  have  made  to  shed  my  blood 
in  your  service ;"  a  pretty,  but  labored  concetto,  quite  in  the  taste  of 
the  time.    Things  have  changed  since  then.     Now   the   Cardinal 
kneels  to  her,  not  without  dignity  in  his  humility,  to  recal  her  to  a 
sense  of  propriety  and  of  justice.     But  she  will  hear  nothing.     The 
Cardinal  turns  to  the   King,  and  offers  to  resign  his  power.     The 
King  accepts  his  resignation,  and  he  retires  from  the  royal  presence. 
The  Queen-mother  and  the  court,  flushed  with  triumph,  repair  to 
the  Luxembourg  at  Paris, there  to  hold  their  jubilee  on  the  fall  of  the 
Minister.  He  is  "  out*'  at  last,  and  they  are  never  tired  of  telling  the 
good  news.     Even  when   it  is  become   old,   it   is  still  good   for 
repetition.     But  it  was  this  confidence  which  lost  the  cause  of  the 
court.     Whilst  the  Queen  remains  at  the  Luxembourg  to  receive 
the  felicitations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cardinal,  this  last  employs  the 
precious  time  in  endeavouring  to  recover  bis  position  with  the  King, 
who  is  alone  at  Versailles.  He  completely  succeeds ; "  Continue,"  says 
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Loubto  his  restored  Minister,  •*  continue  to  serve  me  as  you  have 
hitherto  done,  and  I  will  protect  you  against  all  the  intrigues  of  your 
enemies."  And  on  the  spot,  they  took  measures  for  the  punishment 
of  the  authors  of  the  intrigue.  The  courtiers  returned  to  Versailles 
only  to  find  the  Cardinal  more  powerful  then  ever,  and  to  curse  the 
day  of  their  defeat,  the  **journee  des  dupes." 

After  a  long  minority,   Louis  the  Fourteenth,   arrived  at  the 
throne,  declared  that  he  would  rule  France  himself,  and  be  his  own 
Minister.     He  kept  his  vow.     He  availed  himself  of  able  assistants, 
but  the  "  minister"  of  recent    times  was  a  type  that  ceased  to  exist. 
Louis  the  Great  was  in  no  want  of,  and  did  not  suffer,  a  **  Maire  du 
Palais."    Wishing  to  signalize  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by 
an  enterprize  worthy  of  his  ambition,  he  resolved  to  build  a  palace 
at  Versailles,  and  commenced  the  edifice  in  1661*     The  works  were 
pushed  forward   with  such   energy,   that,  three  years  afterwards, 
their  progress  admitted  of  a  fete  in  celebration  of  the  undertaking, 
which  even  in  so  brief  a  period,  had  been  crowned  with  a  success 
which  promised  well  for  its  completion.     This  fSte  was  inaugurated 
with  a  pomp  and  splendour  of  which  the  court  of  France  had,  till 
then,  been,  at  least  comparatively,  ignorant.     <*  Heaven  itself,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,     *'  seemed  to   favor  the   designs  of  His 
Majesty,   for,   at  a  season  which  is  almost  always  rainy,  we  were 
only  troubled  with  a  pretty  fresh  breeze,  whose  increase  only  served 
to  manifest  the  foresight  of  the  Ring.     Lofty   tents  and  construc- 
tions  of  wood  sprung  up  in  a  moment,  and   beneath  the  shelter 
afforded  by  them  blazed  a  thousand  lights,  defying  the  gale,  which 
everywhere  else  at  the  time  rendered  such  diversions  impossible."  It 
was,  possibly,  on  this  occasion,  that  originated  the  humor,  as  dry  as 
the  wind,   of    the  mot  I  am  here  tempted  to  relate.       "  You 
remember  the  old   wind-mill  that  stood  upon  this  spot?"    asked 
Louis  of  one  of  his  courtiers.     It  was  the  mill  where  Louis  the 
Thirteenth    had  often    rested  the  night,  fatigued  with  hunting. 
•«  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  seigneur,   **  le  moulin  a  disparu, 
mats  le  vent  est  rests."    But  a  keener    wit  figured  at  these  fetes, 
no  less  a   person  than  Moli^re.   In  the  rhyming  gazette  of  Loret, 
La  Muse  Historique  for   1664,  we  find  the  fact  refered  to  in  these 
verses : — 

**  Le  second  jour  la  com^die, 
Des  rimes  de  Moli^re  ourdie. 
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Oil  Ton  remarque  pleinement 

Grand  esprit*  et  gprand  agrement ;" 
which  is  more  than  **  f<m  remarqwf*  in  our  friend  Loret. 
Amongst  other  comedies  of  the  celebrated  dramatic  aathor,  his 
Tortile  was  '< presented"  before  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  during  these 
fetes  at  Versailles.  The  poet*s  memory  refreshes  this  seat  of  pomp, 
like  a  breeze  that  steals  through  the  open  window  into  gilded  saloons, 
where  the  air  is  heavy  with  artificial  perfume.  For  gilding  and 
marble,  they  are  articles  of  fsdth,  we  know.  To  doubt  the  taste 
that  fashioned  them  is  infidelity ;  to  doubt  the  taste  that  admires 
them,  blasphemy.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  we  believe  in  genius, 
not  in  gilding.  A  court  architect  is,  at  all  times,  a  '*  highly  respec- 
table" man ;  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  a  peruke, 
such  a  one  must  have  been  something  more— 

— — -''  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven." 
The  masons  of  the  mind  have  built  my  palace,  and  have,  for  the 
most  part,  succeeded  in  bringing  their  structures  to  perfection. 
Mansard  has  only  attempted,  with  doubtful  success,  to  do  that  in  his 
art,  which  Moli^re  fully  effected  in  his.  In  my  simple  malice,  I 
often  require  to  be  told  that  such  and  such  a  portico  is  "justly 
admired"  for  the  &c.  &c.,  but  a  great  poem,  or  a  great  comedy,  is 
its  own  sufficient  indication,  and  effectual  eulogium.  I  need  not 
periwig  myself  with  pedantry  to  go  to  the  play.  It  is  unforttmate, 
that  the  fine  arts  can  never  claim  to  be  of  the  same  level  with  litera- 
ture. I  have  heard  a  great  building  described  as  ^a  poem  in 
stone."  True,  but  why  are  there  not  more  of  them  ?  Architecture 
is  deficient  in  the  element  of  certainty  of  opinion,  of  stability  of 
reputation.  It  may  take  years  to  establish  a  great  literary  production, 
but,  once  established,  it  remains  to  us,  and  all  the  world  are  of 
one  way  of  thinking  about  it.  Tou  never  meet  good  people  going 
into  affected  raptures  about  Milton's  Pturadise  Lost,  because  some 
'*  cultivated  person"  has  indicated  the  propriety  of  rapture.  Tou 
never  meet  simple  people,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  '*  culti- 
vated person,"  denying  it,  or  calling  its  merits  in  question.  But 
where  there  is  mention  of  any  of  our  modern  edifices,  what  diff^ence 
of  opinion  is  evoked,  if  some  one  or  two  will  but  speak  as  they  think  ! 
The  reason  of  all  this  is  simple,  though  it  has  its  root  in  first  prin- 
ciples.   We  are  all  acquainted  with  words  and  their  meaning,  and 
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the  question  of  literary  merit  will  tura  upon  the  language  best  fitted 
to  express  propriety  of  tfaou^t,  and  truth  of  situation.  We  have 
been  all  our  lives  learning,  at  first  with  some  effort,  afterwards 
imperceptibly,  the  uses  of  language,  and  its  various  shades  and 
meanings.  We  never  can  be  to  familiar  with  the  combinations  of 
the  materials  of  architecture.  A  block  of  stone,  simple  though 
it  be  in  the  rough,  may  be  hewn  into  a  thousand  shapes,  and 
receive  in  each  instance  a  different  expression.  The  rules  of  gram- 
mar are  fundamental,  but  we  forget  them  in  the  superstructure  of 
style.  In  building,  all  that  you  can  learn  is  the  mere  grammar. 
It's  subtler  combinations  aad  refinements  cannot  possibly  occur  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  become  familiar  to  the  unprofessional  public. 
When  we  are  told  that  such  and  such  a  combination  forms  such  an 
'*  order,"  we  learn  a  mere  rule  of  architectural  grammar.  But  the 
various  uses  to  which  that  '*  order"  may  be  made  accessary  are  not 
manifested  practically  in  sufficient  number  to  inform  experience,  and 
ground  independent  opinion.  We  fly  for  a  faith  to  the  artist  and 
the  connoisseur,  sufficient  experience  being  wanting  to  enlighten  a 
natural  religion  of  taste.  They  know  our  weakness,  and  impose 
upon  us  the  ceremonies  of  a  fanciful  and  arbitrary  cuUe,  thrice  happy 
if  they  have  a  gnmd  monarque  for  high-priest.  The  renaissance  has 
ruined  architecture.  It  has  thwarted  the  national  genius  of  Europe, 
and  discouraged  national  taste  in  affecting  to  inform  it.  If  St. 
Peter's,  or  St.  Paul's  in  London,  have  been  successful  experiments, 
how  many  others  have  failed  ?  Modem  times  have  constructed  enor- 
mous piles  of  building,  with  pillars,  of  some  ancient  '*  order,"  stuck 
here  and  there  about,  and  all  this  we  must  worship  as  classic  or  rest 
content  to  be  banned  as  grumbling  eccentrics.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  of  a  portico  cannot  constitute  the  whole  building  Ionic.  To 
which  '*  order"  of  ancient  architecture  do  the  humped- backed  roofs 
of  the  Tuileries  belong  ?  To  which,  again,  the  towering  chinmey-tops 
of  the  Boyal  Exchange  in  London  ?  The  ^'  dark  ages"  were  not  so 
dark ;  they  knew  in  those  times  how  to  make  even  a  water-spout 
ornamental.  Tour  modem  classic  portico  is  the  all  in  all  of  these 
latter  ages — like  charity,  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Only  be 
careful  to  stand  close  enough  in — ^where  do  you  see  chimneys,  or 
excrescent  sky-lights  now  ?  Certainly,  porticos  are  not  transparent. 
We  can  be  thankful  for  so  much.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  appeared  at  a  fancy  ball  in  Boman  costume- 
en  revanche,  with  laced  cravat,  and  flowing  peruke  I  His  portrait 
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remains  to  this  day,  to  remind  us  of  the  bizarreruf.  The  architecture 
of  his,  and  of  succeeding  times,  presents  for  the  most  part  a  similar 
bitise. 

But  not  content  with  d^^ading  art,  his  era  outraged  nature. 
Your  men  of  taste  fell  out  with  the  trees,  and  shaped  them  with 
their  civilizing  shears  into  vegetable  fancies  of  the  most  fantastic 
character.  No  doubt,  they  would  have  prescribed  hair-powder  for 
them,  if  the  idea  had  been  practicable.  The  green  sward  was  offen- 
sively natural — gauche  as  any  homme  de  province.  But  they  sub* 
jected  that,  too,  to  prevailing  etiquette,  and  brought  it  to  reason 
according  to  the  soundest  principles  of  mathematics.  It  was  taught 
to  adopt  parallelograms,  and  ovals,  and  triangles,  and  all  so  neatly 
gravelled.  Gooseberries  were  made  to  g^ow  according  to  rule.  If 
the  hairy  cactus  had  then  flourished  at  Versailles,  he  should  have 
been  inevitably  shaved.  Monsieur  Le  Notre  was  a  sort  of  horticui* 
tural  tailor,  excelling  in  the  genre  reguUer ;  his  rival,  Kent,  was  an 
advocate  for  the  landscape-garden;  The  merits  of  each  have  been 
celebrated  in  verse  by  the  author  of  the  Jardins,  a  poem  from  which 
I  quote  a  few  lines. 

«*  Je  ne  decide  point  entre  Kent  et  Le  Notre : 
Ainsi  que  leurs  beaut^s,  tous  les  deux  ont  leurs  loi8<, 
L*un  est  fait  pour  briller  chez  les  grands,  chez  les  rois ; 
Les  rois  sont  condamn^s  i  la  magnificence  ; 
On  attend  autour  d'euz  l*effort  de  la  puissance ; 
On  y  veut  admirer,  enivrer  ses  regards, 
Des  prodiges  du  luxe,  et  du  faste  des  arts. 
L'Art  peut  done  subjuguer  la  Nature  r^helle, 
Mais  c'est  toujours  en  grand  qu'il  doit  triompher  d*elle. 
Son  ^clat  fait  ses  droits  ;  c'est  un  usurpateur. 
Qui  doit  obtenir  grace  ^  force  de  grandeur." 

I  am  tempted  to  commit  translation,  though  few  readers  possibly, 
will  require  it  from  us — 

'Twixt  Kent,  and  skilled  Le  N6tre,  how  decide  ?, 
Each  claims  his  praise,  his  rules  of  art  descried. 
To  dazzle  princes  one  his  genius  bent. 
And  Kings,  condemned  to  be  magnificent. 
Whose  taste,  enslaved  to  all  the  pride  of  power. 
Would  order  grass,  and  discipline  a  bower. 
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To  rebel  Art  if  vanquished  Nature  yields, 
Strong  be  the  sceptre  the  usurper  wields  ! 
Might  makes  his  right— be,  then,  his  rule  completei 
Unfaltering^  ruthless,  for  a  Despot  meet. 

To  this  hour  the  trees  in  the  Orangery  at  Versailles  are  ranged 
in  their  boxes  of  earth,  in  rows  as  formal  as  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
regiment,  each  of  them  cut  and  rounded  into  a  shape  that  reminds 
you  of  the  newly-shorn  bullet-heads  of  a  batch  of  recruits. 

The  magnificent  fountains,  with  their  spirited  and  skilfully  ex- 
ecuted groups,  constitute  its  distinguishing,  and  most  agreeable 
peculiarity.  In  other  respects,  the  palace  and  gardens  may  find 
their  parallels  elsewhere,  but  the  grandes  eaux  are  a  feature  apart. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  next  summer. 
For  myself,  I  mean  to  revisit  Versailles.  At  present,  I  will  close 
this  brief  notice  of  that  celebrated  place,  by  presenting  you  with  the 
portrait  of  a  celebrated  Suisse  (porter)  of  the  old  times,  which  we 
owe  to  the  pen  of  Mercier.  In  the  celebrated  (Eihde-Boeuf,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  palace,  "there  lived,**  says  he,  **a 
great,  square  Suisse,  built  on  a  colossal  scale.  He  was  like  a  great 
bird  in  a  cage.  He  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  in  this  antichamber — 
never  leaves  it.  The  rest  of  the  palace  is  to  him  an  unknown  land. 
A  mere  screen  separates  his  bed,  and  his  table,  from  the  princes  and 
the  powers  of  this  world.  The  sonorous  thunder  of  some  dozen 
words  once  made  his  duty,  and  now  make  his  most  fitting  epitaph— 
•  Keep  moving,  gentlemen,  keep  moving !  gentlemen,  the  King  ! — 
withdraw!  No  admittance,  Monseigneur.'"  And  Monseigneur 
mizzles,  without  a  word.  All  the  world  salute  him.  Who  ever 
dared  to  contradict  him  ?  The  sound  of  his  voice  chases  through 
the  gallery  clouds  of  counts,  marquises,  and  dukes,  who  jump,  at  a 
word  from  him.  He  sends  princes  and  princesses  packing  by  a 
monosyllable.  When  his  voice  thunders  through  the  place,  the 
scattered  knots  of  courtiers  huddle  together,  or  vanish  in  thin  air. 
All  fix  their  glance  on  the  big  fist  that  turns  the  handle  of  the  door. 
His  "  vails"  are  something  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  a-year,  for 
who  could  think  of  caressing  that  great  palm  with  any  metal  viler 
than  gold?  In  the  evening,  a  group  of  courtiers  present  themselves 
again  in  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf,  and  crowd  up  against  a  closed  door. 
These  gentlemen  are  aspirants  to  the  honor  of  supping  with  Master. 
Each  one  flatters  himself  with  a  little  hope,  not  yet  extinguished, 
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though  often  deceived.  Two  hours  are  gone,  and  the  door,  the  door 
adored,  the  door  pressed  with  tremhling  respect,  does  open  at  last ! 
A  huissier  appears  with  a  list  in  his  hand,  and  names  some  seven  or 
eight  people.  The  laoky  dogs  pop  in,  and  the  door  is  banged  in  the 
faces  of  the  disappointed,  who  sneak  away  with  anuike-believe  smile, 
but  with  hearts  of  chagrin,  and  despair. 

There  is  nothing  one  meets  with  so  frequently  at  Paris  as  a 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  Palace.  The  decoration 
is  worn  by  almost  every  one,  the  designation  borne  by  almost  every-*- 
thing.  Besides  the  palaces,  properly  so  called,  those  which  have 
been,  or  are,  the  abodes  of  royalty,  whether  it  be  royalty  royal, 
(the  Double  X  of  dignities),  royalty  imperial  (or  Single  X),  or 
sovereign  of  the  people  (republican  small-beer) ;  there  is  scarce  an 
edifice  *'of  any  pretensions,"  without  that  which  crowns  all  the 
others,  the  title  of  '^  Palace."  To  such  an  extent  has  this  mania 
been  carried,  that  they  have  given  the  name  of  Palais  des  Singes  to 
the  great  monkey-cage  in  the  Jardin  des  PknUeSf  wherein  the 
quadrumanous  individuals  hold  their  court.  Tou  may  think  this 
a  stroke  of  humour,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  of  that  quality  in  the 
composition  of  the  French  to  authorize  your  opinion.  Tou  may 
depend  on  it,  they  take  it  quite  seriously,  and  so  do  I.  Doubtless, 
if  you  will  consent  to  push  the  principle  of  equality  to  its  logical 
consequences,  you  will  grant  roe  that  the  monkeys  have  as  good  a 
right  to  an  improved  social  condition  as  any  one  else.  Other  apes 
have  had  their  Palaces  ;  why  not  they  ? — fa  ira  /  I  met  with  a 
curious  illustration,  a  few  days  ago,  of  this  palatial  nomenclature. 
Asking  my  way,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  to  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  (the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts)  the  prompt 
reply  was,  ''O'est  le  premier  palais,  monsieur,  d  droite.*'  Ahl  le 
premier — and  this  in  a  street  of  no  very  great  length — how  many 
more  of  them  are  there  about  here,  I  wonder,  thought  I.  I  had 
not  time  to  pursue  the  question  to  a  practical  issue,  having  just 
then  had  to  do  but  with  one  palace,  the  Academy  aforesaid.  This 
penchant  for  a  title,  conferred  even  upon  stone,  is  characteristic, 
in  its  way,  of  the  national  love  of  exaggeration,  which,  after  all, 
has  done  good  service  to  the  French  from  time  to  time.  Only  say 
a  thing  and  keep  saying  it,  and  you  may  bore  people  into  believing  it 
at  last.  They  are  the  politest  people  in  Europe — at  least  so  they 
say,  and  have  been  saying,  ever  so  long.  Certainly,  they  do  not  fail 
to  let  foreigners  know  their  inferiority,  or  pretended  inferiority,  in 
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the  science  el  social  manners.  Still,  I  can't  see  the  politeness  in 
telling  a  man  that  he,  and  his  entire  nation,  are  deficient  in  good* 
breeding.  It  is  true,  our  friends  here  are  rigidly  precise  in 
efzaoting  the  external  manilestations  of  politeness,  hnt,  in  the 
essential  prinoi^es  and  practice  of  good  manners,  I  cannot,  in  sober 
troth,  consider  them  superior  to  our  conntrTmen,  This  is,  of 
cocuve,  flat  heresy.  First,  there  is  the  entente  eardiaie,  *^our 
•IHes,"  he.  Certain  people^  at  a  certain  side  of  the  channel,  have 
forgotten  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  saying,  some 
two  years  ago,  about  certain  other  people  at  the  other  side  thereof, 
nous  avont  change  tout  cela,  **  The  magrnanimity,  wisdom,  and  perfect 
good  faith  of  &c/'  has  displaced,  in  the  jargon  of  England  of  to-day, 
a  certain  other  formula  couched  in  different  terms,  to  which  John 
Bull  pinned  his  faith  hut  yesterday.  In  Ireland,  again,  there  has 
always  been  amongst  the  more  Irish  portion  of  the  community,  a 
9tt^Mi^  sympathy,  which  has  too  often  been  a  ground  for  prejudice. 
The  French  have  never  been  to  any  great  extent,  or  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  Protestant.  They  have  been  Oatholic,  and 
Infidel,  by  turns,  but  not  Protestant.  Even  in  Huguenot  times, 
Henri  Quatre,  for  years  the  champion  of  the  Reformed  cvite  in 
France,  could  only  reach  the  throne  on  the  condition  of  divesting 
himself,  at  its  very  steps,  of  the  religious  opinions  of  his  youth  and 
manhood.  When  the  war  of  the  whig  revolution  had  t^minated  in 
Ireland,  in  the  favour  of  William  of  Orange,  the  remnant  of  the 
Irish  Oatholic  army  found  a  refuge  in  France — more  than  a  refuge, 
a  brilliant  and  prosperous  career.  The  perils  and  triumphs  of  the 
**  Irish  Brigade,**  have  been  celebrated  by  their  countrymen  at  home 
in  prose  and  verse : 

**  They  fought,  as  they  revelled,  &st,  fiery,  and  true. 

— in  far  foreign  lands,  from  Dunkirk  to  Belgrade, 
Lie  the  soldiers  and  chiefs  of  the  Irish  Brigade." 
Tone  and  Hoehe  fknned  the  flame  of  alliance  between  Irish  dis* 
content  and  French  invasion.  Emeute  has  been  ever  but  too  dear 
to  the  Irish  heart ;  tmable  to  overthrow  authority  at  home,  they 
have  not  the  less  held  jubilee  over  its  destruction  abroad.  The 
firagments  of  three  thrones  in  France  have  made  a  bon*fire  for  the 
ofteiMrecurring  f^te  of  popular  sedition  in  Ireland.  We  certainly 
have  evidence  enough  of  political  sympathies  between  the  French  and 
Irish.     I  do  not  meddle  with  them.    All  I  ask  b,  simply,  to  remind 
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your  over-zealous  patriots  that  political  sjmpathies  do  not  constitute 
social  identity,  or  even  resemblance.  One  of  your  Irish  prejudices 
is,  that  **  The  French  are  very  like  the  Irish."  Tout  an  contraire, 
mes  amis.  A  certain  levity,  in  which  your  countrymen  sometimes  in* 
dulge,  constitutes  the  sole  ground  of  resemblance-— in  all  the  rest, 
the  two  peoples  ^differ  from  one  another.  The  Irish  are  unaffectedly 
natural — the  French  artificial.  France  is  the  native  land  ofetiqu&Ue. 
In  Ireland,  politeness  is  of  the  heart  ^  here  it  is  only  too  often  the 
theory  of  a  danoing-maater  put  into  practice  in  the  social  world. 
The  warm-hearted  frankness  of  an  Irishman  is  seldom  met  with 
here  ;  they  *'  monsieur**  and  *'  madame*  their  intimate  acquaintances  ; 
in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  be  happy  if  you  escape  an  in- 
vasion of  your  christian  name,  if  you  are  known  to  an  acquaintance 
pretty  well  for  a  long  time  together.  Every  moment  here  they 
take  off  their  hats  to  everybody.  If  you  ask  a  question  in  the  street 
of  any  one,  you  mtist  take  off  your  hat,  and,  even  though  he  be  a 
cab -man.  or  an  ouvrier,  it  will  be  by  no  means  unadvisable  to 
**  monsieur**  him.  In  that  case,  you  will  be  more  sure  of  a  civil 
answer,  which  I  assure  you,  cannot  always  be  reckoned  on.  Amongst 
you  at  home  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  foreigners  are  sometimes  the 
object  of  impertinent  curiosity  and  observations,  but,  certainly,  no 
man  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  permits  himself  such  a  liberty. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  English  costume  and  bearing  subject 
you  to  unpleasant  notice,  not  so  much,  or  at  least  so  offensively, 
from  the  lower  orders—if,  indeed,  there  can  be  any  suob,  socially 
speaking,  where  every  one  is  •*  monsieur*' — ^as  from  those  from  whom 
better  manners  might  be  expected.  With  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
French  to  be  of  the  great  world,  and  march  at  the  head  of  civiliza- 
tion, there  is  a  decided  want  of  liberality,  which  calls  these  same 
pretensions  in  question.  They  really  have  no  excuse  for  being 
ignorant,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  since 
their  capital  has  been  so  long  the  resort  of  foreigners  from  every 
land  and  continent,  that  there  are  national,  as  well  as  individual 
peculiarities,  which  claim  a  charitable  construction  from  an  en« 
lightened,  and  liberal  mind.  I  am,  as  you  are  well  aware,  trust- 
worthy on  this  subject,  as  my  belief  is  that  all  nationalitiesy  at  least, 
in  their  exaggerated  forms,  are  mere  heresies  against  the  orthodox 
culte  of  universal  humanity.  To  a  certain  extent,  that  character 
which  has  been  imprinted  on  different  nations  is  entitled  to  free 
scope  and  sway.     But  there  is  a  boundary  which  it  cannot  be  per- 
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mitted  to  pass,  without  its  just  liberty  of  action  degenerating  into 
license.  The  theory  of  race  wants  a  snaffle.  I  do  not  admire  your 
*•  true-bom  Briton"  with  his  morgue,  and  his  selfishness,  or  rather 
that  assumption  of  selfishness  which  his  vanity  persuades  him  to 
think  comports  with  his  worldly  wisdom  and  dignity,  for  he  is  not 
half  so  selfish  as  his  "  national  spirit"  requires  him  to  be.  I  care 
still  less  for  your  '*  true-bom"  Paddy,  with  his  *<  rollicking  ways," 
and  his  *'  humour.'*  (Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  same,  unless  when 
genuine  !)  I  have  no  prejudice  on  the  score  of  nationalities.  All 
are  one  flesh,  and  can  play  the  fool  In  turn.  I  conceive  exaggerated 
nationalities  to  be  founded  simply  in  an  eccentricity,  which,  were  it 
indulged  in  by  an  individual  merely,  would  subject  him  to  censure, 
but  which  claims  security  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  madness  of 
many. 

With  these  opinions,  I  am  privileged  to  speak  freely,  without  fear 
of  being  charged  with  prejudice.     And  I  assert  that  it  would  be  a 
change  for  the  better,  if  the  Parisians  could  be  got  to  think,  that 
there   is   nothing  hateful,   or  contemptible,  or   indeed  in  any  way 
wonderful,  in   a  man's  wearing  the  hair  which  grows  on  his  cheek, 
and  shaving  that  which  covers  his  upper  lip,  any  more  than  in  shaving 
his  whisker,  and  growing  his  moustache.     Neither  does  the  wearing 
of  a  part  of  bis   dress  above  his  cravat,  instead  of  turning  it  down 
thereover,  constitute  a  very  grave  crime,  or  heinous  blunder.     If  the 
leaders   of  human  progress  could  only  get  so  far  on  their  road  to 
enlightenment,    we   should   be  inclined  to  regard  their  pretensions 
with  a  more  favourable   eye.     In   London,   we   have    been    long 
accustomed  to  everything  wonderful  in  the  shape  of  hair  and  hats 
imported  from  abroad,  and  have  found  out  that  foreigners  do  not 
dress  like  British  subjects.     No  English  gentleman  stares  a  French- 
man inthefiftce,  in   a  public  street,  or  in  a  cafS,  in  London,   or, 
openly    nudging    his    neighbour    or     companion,    trusts   himself 
to   exclaim  **Frenckee/"  loud   enough  to   be  heard  by  the  Oaul, 
merely  because  the  latter  shaves  the  hair  on  his  cheek,  and  cherishes 
that  on   his  lip.     Would  that   we  could  say  as  much  of  an  English 
gentleman's    Parisian   brother.     The   Parisian,   with   his     boasted 
Buropean   experience,  ought  to  know   more  of  the  world  than  the 
cockney  islander  ;  with   all  his  pretensions  to  refinement  he  might 
practise  some  better  breeding  than  the  •*  savages"  from  outre-mer. 
Next  year,  I  dare  say,  this  will  be  somewhat  reformed.     It  is  time. 
Next  year,  *'  our  allies"  will  be  here,  in  great  force,  at  the  Exhibition. 
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It  will  be  incumbent  on  your  Parisian  to  pose  (if  I  may  anglicize 
a  French  word,  the  meaning  of  which  he  knows  pretty  well.^ 
Next  year,  his  vanity  will  be  too  much  on  the  alert  to  suffer  him  to 
be  wanting  in  courtesy  to  his  guest.  Ah  1  next  year— 'tis  a  long 
way  off !  I  have  been  betrayed  unwittingly  into  these  obserradona 
on  the  manners  and  demeanour  of  the  French,  but  I  cannot  dow 
erase.  Of  course,  it  is  all  high  treason  in  England,  and  flat  blas- 
phemy with  you  in  Paddy's  land. 

It  is  in  the  Palais  Royal  that  the  offensiTC  shirt-collar  and  whisker 
of  Britishism  are  most  wont  to  flourish,  and  when  I  say  this,  I  do 
not  except  even  the  Boulevards.  Go  into  the  Palab  Boyal  at  any 
hour,  and  you  are  sure  to  encounter  English,  the  new-comers 
especially ;  it  possesses  many  advantages  for  them,  and,  you  see*  they 
can't  lose  their  way.  They  can  wander  through  the  garden,  or  the 
arcades,  lounge  in  and  out  of  the  cafes,  look  at  ever  so  many  useless, 
and  buy  ever  so  many  expensive,  things,  and  generally  **  get  on,*' 
without  stopping  any  one  with  '*musseeah  ! — permetty — bonety — oo 
ee  le  roo  de  too-re-loo,*'  &c.  Tour  Englishman  is  so  much  at  home 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  that  one  may  call  it  ''  Little  Britain ;  "  the 
appellation  would  be  more  appropriate,  and  possess  more  meanings 
than  that  it  bore  during  the  Revolution,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe's  father,  viz,  the  Palais-Egalite,  "  two  words,**  says  a 
French  writer,  "  which  encounter  each  other  with  astonishment. ** 
They  certainly  do  make  odd  company  for  one  another.  The  Falaie 
Royal  was  built  by  Richelieu,  and  was  first  termed  the  Palais  Oar. 
dinal.  He  made  a  present  of  it  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  it 
then  assumed  the  designation  by  which  it  is  known  at  present.  It 
was  for  some  time  occupied  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  has  for  us 
Islanders  an  association  with  the  troubles  of  the  Common- Wealth, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  there  that  the  widow  of 
Charles  the  First  resided,  there  that  perished  by  poison  the  beautiful 
and  amiable  sister  of  Charles  the  Second,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  The  garden  of  the  Palais  Boyal  was  the  theatre  of  that 
celebrated  scene  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Caroille  Desmoulins 
was  the  chief  actor.  From  the  opening  of  the  States  €kneral,  the 
Palais  Royal  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  ardent  agitators,  and 
Desmoulins  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  orators  who  figured 
amongst  them.  The  )2th  July  1789,  it  was  known  at  Paris  that  the 
popular  minister  Necker  had  been  dismissed,  an  event  which  caused 
the  greatest   fermentation.     Desmoulins  sallied  out  firom  a  caf^. 
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then  breaking  a  branch  from  one  of  the  trees  in  the  garden  and 
affixing  it  bj  way  of  cockade  to  his  hat,  he  called  the  Parisians  to 
arms.  The  theatres  had  just  opened,  Camille  and  his  friends 
besieged  the  entrance  doors,  suspended  the  performance,  and  were 
joined  by  the  greater  number  of  the  audience  in  capacity  of  insur- 
gents. They  carried  the  busts  of  Necker  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  triumph  through  the  streets.  The  ferment  continued,  and, 
two  days  after,  the  Bastille  fell. 

The  garden  of  the  Palais  Boyal  is  a  vast  parallelogram,  surrounded 
by  buildings  of  a  reg^ar  architecture,  which  are  allotted  to  every 
purpose  of  amusement.  The  Palais  Buyal  is  a  little  city  of  jewellers' 
shops  and  of  cafes.  The  cafe  de  la  Botonde,  a(^oining  the  Trois 
Fr^res  Proven9aux,  is  a  favorite  lounge  in  summer.  You  sit  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  beautiful  evenings  of  summer,  and  with  your  cup  of 
cofifee,  and  your  cigar,  and  the  journal  du  soir,  you  can  amuse  your- 
self for  an  hour.  Or,  laying  down  your  paper,  you  can  watch  the 
crowd  around  you,  some  occupied  like  yourself,  others  promenading 
in  the  garden,  or  the  arcades,  others  again  hurrying  on  with  a  step 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  promenade,  for,  mark  you,  the  Palais 
Boyal  is  a  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Boulevards,  the  Bue  St. 
Honore,  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  The  garden,  the 
designation  is  now  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  immense 
gravelled  walk  through  nearly  all  its  extent,  is  adorned  with  young 
sycamore  trees,  which,  one  day,  no  doubt,  will  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  themselves,  'i  he  most  delightful  feature  of  Paris  life,  in 
summer,  is  the  facility  afforded  by  the  fineness  of  the  climate  to  sit 
and  chat  in  the  open  air,  instead  of  being  pent  up  in  a  room. — The 
caf§  de  la  Botonde  is  not,  certainly,  as  agreeable  as  its  brothers  of 
the  Boulevards,  but  you  must  be  eccentric  if  you  cannot  manage  to 
spend  an  agreeable  hour  there,  even  by  yourself;  you  are  there  free, 
we  may  remark,  from  the  dust  of  the  Boulevards,  whirled  up  by  the 
wheels  of  countless  omnibusses,  and  equipages.  You  would  find 
it  rather  difficult,  I  imagine,  to  drive  an  *'  outside  car  "  through  the 
Palais  Boyal,  though  a  Prussian  officer,  in  the  old  times  of  foreign 
occupation,  conceived  and  executed  the  freak  of  riding  on  horseback 
into  its  desecrated  precincts,  and  reining  in  his  charger  under  its 
colonnades.  For  many  years  past,  the  Palais  Boyal  is  not  so  much 
the  resort  of  your  true  Parisian.  The  Boulevards,  the  cafe  charttant, 
and  Mabille  have  absorbed  him.  But  to  your  foreigner,  especially 
the  British  variety  of  that  animal,  and  to  the  provincial,  it  is  still  a 
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fairy  land.  The  triumphs  of  the  Palais  Royal  were,  in  the 
times  immediately  succeeding  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  farther  back  than  even  that  epoch,  during  the  first  republic; 
Its  garden  was  then  crowded  with  the  jeunesfe  doreet  and 
the  incroyables,  attired  in  that  strange  melange  of  costume 
which  partook  of  the  old  court  dress,  and  that  which  the  re- 
volution inaugurated,  to  last,  through  various  modifications,  down 
to  our  day.  The  incroyables  were  the  fops  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
Even  the  guillotine  originated  a  mode,  and  the  dandies  wore  their 
hair  in  an  affected  disorder,  i  la  victime,  as  the  phrase  was.  The 
incroyables  were  specially  remarkable  for  omitting  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  letter  rand  others,  but  principally  that,  in  conversation — 
en  ve^ite  cest  ine*oyable — quelle  est  samante !  (charmnnfe)  ma  pdote 
doneu  !  fd^honneurj  Sexa  ?  you  may,  probably,  require  to  be  apprised 
that  Sexa  ?  meant  with  these  mincing  gentlemen,  qu^est-ce — que  c*esi 
que  cela  ?  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  they  swarmed  like  butter- 
flieSt  when  the  reign  of  winter  is  passed,  and  fluttered  through  the 
Palais  Royal  in  the  extravagant  costume  of  the  time,  their  long 
tresses  secured  by  a  tortoise-shell  comb  at  the  back  of  the  head,  as 
with  women,  or  trained  into  long  braids  falUng  down  at  each  side  of 
the  face,  les  orcil/es  de  chien.  It  was  then  that  the  ado*ables  of  the 
incoyabhsf  the  fair  devotees  of  fashion,  attired  themselves  in  filmy 
robes,  designed  after  the  model  of  the  antique,  which  hardly  con- 
cealed their  figures,  flitting  along  in  veritable  sandals  (not  shoes) 
fastened  to  the  feet  with  red  ribbons,  their  hair  simply  confined  by 
a  fillet,  such  as  Greek  or  Roman  ladies  wore  a  thousand  years  before. 
Levity  will  ever  be  the  heir  of  terror,  and  the  departed  guillotine 
left  a  progeny  of  ephemeral  follies,  such  as,  in  these  sober  times,  we 
may  find  only  at  a  masqued  ball,  or  in  the  old  pictures  which  still 
exist  to  chronicle  the  manners  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 

The  Louvre  is  another  famous  haunt  of  the  foreigners  at  Paris,  but 
far  more  worthy  of  their  attention  than  the  Palais  RoyaL  If  the 
latter  be  better  calculated  to  feed  the  physical,  the  latter  claims  to 
offer  a  carte  of  the  first  pretensions  to  the  intellectual  man.  The 
origin  of  the  Louvre  has  not  been  agreed  upon  by  the  various 
antiquarians  who  have  devoted  their  studies  to  the  illustration  of  the 
monuments  of  Paris.  Some  will  have  it  that  there  existed,  on  a 
portion  of  the  present  site  of  the  Louvre,  a  building  of  that  name 
in  the  time  of  Dagobert,  one  of  the  Prankish  Kings  of  the  first  race  ; 
Others  again  assert  that  it  was  fbunded  even  before  Dagobert,  under 
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Ohildebert  in  the  sixth  centnry.  Louis  le  Gros  surrounded  it  with 
r&mparts,  and  reoeived  there  the  homage  of  his  vassals.  It  was 
Francis  the  First  who  formed  the  project  of  removing  this  first 
edifice,  and  constructing  a  nobler  one  in  its  steady  with  the  aid  of  all 
the  appliances  which  advancing  civilization  had  theo  placed  at  the 
commandof  European  Sovereign.  The  King  sought  out  an  Italian 
artist^  Sebastian  Serlo,  to  oonstmot  the  new  palace,  (not  long  after 
destined  to  be  termed  the  9ieux  Louvre;  but  the  Italian,  with  a  rare 
ftrankness,  declared  that  the  plans  of  a  native  artist,  Pierre  Le6COt> 
were  superior  to  his  own,  and,  under  the  direction  of  this  latter, 
the  building  was  undertaken.  It  received  many  accessions  under 
the  succeeding  reigns,  and  during  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  its 
history  presents  us  with  a  circumstance  of  considerable  interest. 
The  minister  Colbert  threw  open  to  public  competition  the  enterprise 
of  completing  the  intended  improvements.  At  the  exhibition  of  the 
models  and  plans  fiimished  by  the  artists  of  the  day,  one  design 
attracted,  by  its  superior  merit,  the  attention  of  all.  It  bore  no  name ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  work,  not  of  an  architect, 
but  of  a  phj/rician,  Claude  Perrault.  The  French  artists  squabbled 
with  one  another,  and  condemned  the  man  of  drugs.  To  terminate 
the  biite,  Bernini,  a  celebrated  Italian  architect,  was  summoned  to 
France,  and  his  parage  through  the  Kingdom  more  resembled  the 
progress  of  a  Sovereign,  or  triumph  of  a  general,  than  the  journey  of 
an  artist.  He  received  the  homage  of  the  authorities  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed,  and  the  provinces  loaded  him  with  presents. 
The  officers  of  the  royal  household  served  at  his  table,  and,  at  his 
approach  to  Paris,  the  steward  of  the  Palace  waited  on  him  to  receive 
has  commands.  These  distinctions  turned  the  bead  of  our  friend, 
who  did  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the 
susceptibilities  of  native  artists.  He  trod  upon  the  corns  of  the 
French  architects ;  en  revanche,  they  kicked  his  shins  (metaphorically 
speaking.)  Eight  months  of  this  rowing  were  enough  for  the  proud 
and  refined  Italian,  who  was  finally  hustled  out  of  France,  covered 
with  honours  and  p^omions,  but  leaving  the  field  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  Colbert  swore  by  the  medicine^man,  but  though  an 
ardent  admirer  of  his  plans,  he  thought  it  prudential  to  associate 
with  him  praotioal  men,  with  less  genius  certainly,  but  with  more 
professional  experience  than  the  amateur,  Perrault.  A  committee, 
presided  by  the  minister,  was  speedily  formed,  and  the  fortunate 
projector  devoted  his  energy  to  the  progress  of  the  works,  but  they 
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were  ioterrapted  bj  the  war,  and  had  been  previouslj  iDterfered 
with  by  the  expenditure  at  V erBailleSy  then  in  oonrae  of  erection. 
Since  then,  the  fortunes  of  the  LouTre  have  altematdj  flooriahed 
and  snfiered  reverses,  and,  at  length,  it  has  been  given  to  the  Emperor, 
Napoleon  the  Third,  chosen  for  the  purpose  hj  fate  from  amidst  many 
princes  and  governments^  fnm  hoxna  le  Qraod  to  our  day,  to 
complete  the  architectural  adornment  of  that  spot,  whereon  it  is 
asserted  that  one  of  the  Kings  of  the  Frankish  race  had  erected  an 
edifice  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
constructions  at  the  Lowre  was  laid  in  July  1852,  and  the  buildings  are 
rapidly  progressing  to  completion  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  M.  Visconti.  The  greatest  attraction,  perhaps,  at  the 
Louvre  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  the  picture  of  the 
Conception  by  Murillo,  which  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  efifocts 
of  Marshal  Boult  for  the  incredible  sum  of  615,800  francs  or 
jfc24,d00  and  odd  pounds  sterling.  It  is  disgraeefnl  to  the  age,  that 
such  a  sum  should  have  been  given  for  such  a  picture.  Notwith* 
standing  the  mob  of  sensible  people  who  are  ecstatic  aocording  to 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day,  and  fly  with  terror  from  the 
exinression  of  independent  opinion,  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  fHcture 
in  question  is  not  one  a£  Mnrillo's  best.  The  features  of  the 
Madonna,  as  rqireeented  in  tins  over-crated  picture,  are  positively 
mean,  nor  can  the  expression  of  the  eyes,  a  merit  possessed  in 
common  witii  a  hundred  paintings  on  sacred  snljects,  redeem  its 
too  patent  defects.  Such  is  the  truth*  Tou  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  yourself  next  summer.  There  is  a  Madonna,  by  the  same  artist, 
quite  dose  to  it,  which  possesses  more  merit  than  that  which  cost 
So  enormous  a  sum.  It  is,  at  least,  tne  horn  that  surprising  mean^ 
ness  of  feature  which  strikes  you  at  once,  on  seeing  the  famed 
Conception,  for  the  first  time,  and  painfully  dings  to  you  on  seeing 
it  for  the  last*  One  turns  away  from  it  with  a  feeling  whieh  the 
word  disappointment  cannot  deecribe.  I  have  seen  this  picture  repeat- 
edly, and  noted  it  carefully.  The  man  who  can  succeed  in  showing  it 
to  be  worth  £24,000   will  deserve  that  sum  for  recompense. 

Directly  opposite  the  Murillo,  is  a  magnificent  picture,  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  by  Paul  Veronese,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  marriage 
fSsast  at  Canaan.  The  costume  is  that  of  the  period  of  the  painter, 
and  is  painted  with  a  minutenessof  detail  which  in  no  way  interferes 
widi  the  general  effect.  The  eye  revels  in  all  the  fancy  and  luxury 
of  the  often  frootastio,  but  neTcr  ungraceful,  costumes  of  the  great 
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age  of  lultan  paintiiigy  a  time  when  airt  had  only  to  tarn  her  ejes 
on  the  world  of  eTorj  day  life  around  her,  to  find  there  whaterer 
might  be  wortiiiest  of  her  regard.  She  cannot  be  quite  so  content 
with  the  hat  and  tails  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  fig^e  of  our 
Lord  forms  an  exception  to  those  which  cover  the  rest  <!^  the  canvass. 
He  is  represented  in  the  conventional  costume  which  is  ascribed  to 
him  in  all  paintings  in  which  his  person  is  introduced— the  loose 
robe*  with  its  numerous  folds.  Costume  is,  strictly  speaking,  an 
essential  fsatare  in  a  picture,  or,  if  that  be  saying  too  much,  to  as- 
sert  that  it  is  a  mere  accessory  of  little  importance  is  saying  too 
littie.  The  anachronism  which  represents  the  contemporaries  of 
our  Lord  in  the  attire  of  the  middle  ages^  is  open  to  grave  objection, 
but  it  is  a  fault  to  which  we  become  speedily  rec<mciled,  by  the  pic* 
turesque  forms,  sod  richness  of  colour,  which  seem  rather  to  have 
been  devised  for  the  purposes  of  the  painter  than  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public^  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  every  day  life.  Tou  remem- 
ber a  splendid  picture  at  the  Irish  Bxfaibition  last  year,  **  Peter  de- 
nying Ohrist,*'  by  Qerard  Segers»  in  which  the  fig^ures  were  painted  in 
the  costume  of  the  age  and  country  of  the  artist.  An  anachronism, 
truly,  yet  who  could  have  wished  it  otherwise  ?  We  wish  that  every 
artistic  freak  could  be  as  easily  pardoned ;  but  what  will  you  say  of 
fAts:— -after  ascending  the  staircase  of  the  Louvre,  turn  to  your 
right,  and,  in  the  first  9aJUm  you  enter,  you  will  see  a  number  of 
busts  of  distinguished  artiats  and  others,  one  of  which,  Uiat  of  a 
modem  peraenage,  exceeds  in  absurdity  aH  that  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  see  of  the  ridiculous^  on  canvass  or  in  stone,  in  England  or  in 
France.  The  sculptor  has  faithfully  and  accurately  represented,  in 
marble,  aa  indurated  tumour  on  the  cheek  of  his  subject,  and  this 
unsightly  protubwanoe,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  pull  the  mouth  to 
one  side,  and  disfigure  the  face  in  a  mann^  which  would  be  ludicrous, 
were  it  not  painful  to  the  spectator,  has  been  exactly  reproduced  by 
the  chisel  of  the  artist.  This  work^-are  we  to  say  of  art  ? — is  but 
one  example  amongst  many  of  the  tendency  to  extremes  which  has 
afflicted  France  so  frequently  in  matters  of  more  consequence,  and 
of  greater  influence  on  human  progress  and  human  happiness,  than 
even  the  arts.  **  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  said  Oromwell,  the  command 
ef  a  great  man,  which  might  have  been  well  obeyed  by  a  great  artist. 
But  Oromwell  weU  knew,  as  did  the  painter  to  whom  he  sat  for  his 
portrait,  that  hia  features,  though  not  comely,  were  not  unsightly. 
Homeliness  of  feature  is  one  Mng ;  deformity^  whether  natural  or 
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the  result  of  disease,  quite  another.  The  former  may  be  dignified 
by,  or  even  impart  worth  to,  the  productions  of  art ;  as  amply  wit- 
ness many,  I  might  say  most,  of  the  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school. 
But,  surely,  to  represent  the  suspension  by  disease  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  we  see  them  interrupted  in  exceptional  cases,  is  widely 
different  from  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  nature  in  its  normal  manifis^ 
tations.  The  cultivation  of  '<  High  Art,"  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
been  attended  by  some  evils.  Is  that  a  reason  for  the  pursuit  of 
Low  Art  ?  And,  can  anything  be  more  vulgar,  degrading,  low,  in  art, 
than  the  minute  representation  of  an  immense  tumour  occupying  the 
cheek,  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  on  one  side  of  the  *<  haman 
face  divine"  ? 

Amongst  the  paintings  of  the  French  school,  I  was  most  struck 
by  those  of  Joseph  Vernet,  whom  your  readers  must  not  confound 
with  Horace  Vernet.  The  latter  is  famous  for  his  battle-pieces,  and 
is  still  living.  The  former  flourished  in  the  last  century,  and  pahited 
all  the  principal  sea-ports  of  France.  These  pictures  are  all  of 
them  most  carefully  finished,  and  ^me  of  them  remind  one  of  the 
ever-glorious  Claude.  Desportes  has  been  a  successful  paroter  of 
animab,  but  I  have  been  spoiled  by  Landseer.  Once  yon  become 
accustomed  to  his  pictures,  you  are  ever  after  dissatisfied  even  with 
excellent  merit  in  the  school  of  animalipainters*  As  for  David  and 
Lebrun,  I  never  could  cotton  to  them.  People  here  in  France  were 
dassio-mad  during  the  era  of  these  painters,  and  modem  art  appears 
almost  always  pretentious  and  vulgar  when  it  departs — and  how  often 
does  it  not  depart — ^from  the  national  life  and  manners  of  modem 
times>  of  that  Europe  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Smpire.  Desgke  of  David,  and  of  the  Convention,  it  is  not  natural  to 
modem  people  to  act,  think,  speak,  or  dress  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did. 

A  reg^ular  notice  of  the  Louvre  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  paper.  It  would  require,  indeed,  a  paper  to  itself, 
and  yet  I  can  still  find  room  to  notice  some  curiosities  of  the 
greatest  interest  which  adorn  the  museums  of  the  Louvre,  amongst 
them  the  sword,  sword-belt  and  spurs  of  Charlemagne,  his  sceptre, 
and  a  crown,  said  to  have  belonged  to  him,  which  Napoleon  wore 
at  his  coronation.  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  Charlemagne,  and 
his  times  (upwards  of  a  thousand  years  ago)  to  which  we  are  indebted 
to  a  contemporary  historian.  The  Emperor  of  the  West,  left,  by  will, 
l|is  Empire  to  hisihree  sons,  bequeathing  (if,  indeed,  it  were  in  his 
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power  to  make  any.  nidi  bequest)  ta  the  people  the  liberty  of  choos- 
ing* their  own  niler,  after  the  death  of  the  three  immediate  sncceesors 
of  Ofaariemagne,  provided  their  choice  shmdd  hXL  npon  a  prince  of 
the  blood  rojaL  Oharlemagne's  will  further  indicated  that,ifanj 
diffBrences  ^ould  arise  between  his  sons,  they  shoold  have  reooorse^ 
not  to  the  decision  of  war,  or  to  single  combat,  but  to  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  Cross  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  judgment  of 
Q^d,  This  proeess  consisted  in  conducting  the  disputants  to  the 
cfanreh*  where  they  were  to  hold  up  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a 
oross,  th^  hands  high  in  the  air,  aboTo  their  heads,  during  the 
celebration  of  mass,  and  he  who,  or  whose  champion*  possessed  the 
necessary  strength  longest  to  maintain  his  arms  in  that  trying 
position,  was  held  to  have  established  his  claim,  and  to  hare  right* 
fully  gained  his  cause. 

Many  articles  personally  used  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  are 
at  the  Louvre^his  sword  is  the  fittest  pendant  to  that  of  the 
Bmperor  of  the  West.  You  may  feast  your  eyes  with  his  cob- 
sular  and  imperial  robes,  with  the  coat  he  wore  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  and  with  the  fanM>us  **  redingote  grise.**  Amongst  other 
articles,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  hat  he  wore  at  St.  Helena,  and, 
stranger  still,  the  stirrups  and  brtdle-bit  which  he  used  at  Waterloo* 
It  .is  not  usual  with  any  people  to  display  in  its  museums  the 
memoriids  of  disaster  and  defeat,  unless  with  the  sinister  intention  to 
keep  alive  the  smouldering  embers  of  national  hatred.  Yet  this  we 
cannot  believe  to  be  the  object  of  the  present  government — at  least 
/or  the  present — for  there  is  no  knowing  what  we  may  live  to  see. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  also  seen  at  the  museum 
of  the  Hotel  Cluny,  the  stirrups  used  by  Francis  the  First  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  which  was  the  Waterloo  of  that  age,  on  whose 
bloody  field,  in  the  memorable  words  of  the  French  Sovereign, ''  all 
was  lost,  but  honour."  To  return  to  the  Louvre :  in  the  latter 
museum  there  is  a  fan  and  shoe  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  some  articles  which  belonged  to  her  husband. 
There  is  also  a  very  curious  map  drawn  by  the  latter,  on  a  round 
table,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dauphin.  Such  might  have  been  the 
object  the  King  proposed  to  himself,  but  he  certainly  adopted  means 
for  an  opposite  end.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  map,  or  other  instrument 
of  education,  more  ingeniously  devised  for  confusing  the  mind  of  the 
student.  Both  hemispheres  are  contained,  in  this  tabular  map 
executed   by  Louis  the   Sixteenth,   in    the  same  circle,   and    are 
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coextantiTe  with  that  oirelew  How  oan  that  be,  70a  aik  in  amaie- 
ment  ?  well,  70a  shall  hear.  The  diffartBt  ooatinents  are  made  to 
intersect  each  other,  one  henusphere  haring  been  first  delineated 
within  the  circle  of  the  table,  and  the  other  drawn  orer  that.  The 
outlines  of  the  land  of  the  oriental  hemisphereare  in  black,  and  the 
names  of  the  places  in  black;  the  western  hemisphere  is  drawn  with 
red  lines,  the  names  of  its  places  bemg  in  red,bat  Europe,  Aftica# 
and  New  Holland  are  represented  grey,  and  the  Ocean  white.  It 
will  enable  yon  to  form  some  practical  idea  of  this  ingenious  stupidity^ 
if  you  will  roughly  sketch  one  hemisphere  on  a  piece  of  transparent 
paper  and  place  it  directly  OTer  a  mi^  of  the  other  hemisphere,  taking 
care  that  your  transparent  paper  exactly  coincides  in  site  and  form 
with  the  circle  of  the  hemisphere  ov^  which  you  may  place  it.  But 
the  confusion  you  will  have  realized  by  this  proeeeding  will  give  you 
only  a  ftant  idea  of  the  '*  concision  worse  confounded"  of  this  most 
extraordinary  map  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  devising,  by  which  he 
eflbeted  a  geographical  revolution  whose  ImarrerieM  form  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphical  reading  of  that  revolution  in  France,  and  in  all 
European  society,  ai  which  he  was,  himself,  the  chief  victim. 

It  is  time  to  lay  aside  my  pen  for  a  season.  If  you  have  borne 
with  me  this  far,  I  cannot  but  express  a  hope  that  tiM  interest  of  the 
subject  may  once  again  afford  you  occasion  to  excuse  any  deficiency 
of  illustration  with  which  your  correspondent  may  be  chargeable. 
Au  revcir, 

Parisp  November  ISM,  1854. 
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^0.  XVIL— MARCH,  1855. 

Art,    I.— adult  education. 

Education  in  Great  Britain,  Being  the  Official  Report  of 
Horace  Mann,  of  Lincoln* ^  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
To  George  Graham,  Esq.,  Registrar  General ;  with  Selected 
Tables.     London  :  Routledge  and  Co.     1854. 

Among  the  many  means  devised  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  our  working  classes  none,  perhaps,  contributes  more  to 
their  moral  and  social  improvement  than  the  opening  of 
Evening  Schools. 

Had  public  Evening  Schools  been  in  operation  twenty  years 
ago,  how  dififerent  would  be  the  state  of  society  at  the  present 
day!  We  should  not  have  the  thousands  that  we  at  present  find 
unable  to  read  and  write:  had  we  taught  adults  then,  they  would 
be  more  earnest  for  the  education  of  their  children  now,  and 
would  have  prepared  for  them  opportunities  of  self-improvement 
that  might  nave  saved  them  from  pauperism,  and  perhaps  from 
crime. 

Much,  no  doubt,  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  tiie 
people  since  the  National  System  of  Education  was  introduced 
into  this  country ;  and  doubtless,  succeeding  generations  will 
feel  and  appreciate  its  happy  efiects ;  but  we  are  to  remember 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  glorious  and  successful  efforts 
made  to  educate  the  poor,  our  ''  laboring  multitudes"  remain, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  in  a  sad  state  of  immorality  and 
intellectual  deficiency.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  poverty  or  selfishness  of  parents  who,  seeing 
a  demand  for  juvenile  labor,  accept,  through  necessity  or  a 
desire  of  gain,  even  the  low  remuneration  for  it ;  and  remove 
the  child  from  school,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  never  returns : 
thus  sacrificing,   at  the  altar  of   slavish  toil,  a  child  gifted 
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possibly  by  nature  with  talents  which,  if  properly 
cultured,  would  raise  him  to  a  position  in  society  that 
was  unattainable  by  any  of  his  forefathers.*  For  such, 
therefore,  we  see  the  great  necessity  not  only  for  Evening 
Schools,  but  also  for  having  these  schools  placed  under 
the  management  of  properly  qualified  persons. 

There  are  few  who  4o  not  acknowledge  that  by  the  influence 
of  these  asylums  of  morality  and  instruction,  and  such  these 
schools  would  be  if  properly  carried  out,  the  progress  of  vice 
may  be  retarded,  haunts  of  blasphemy  and  intemperance 
deserted,  the  seeds  of  knowledge  disseminated,  and  a  taste  for 
literature  and  self-improvement  cultivated  among  that  class  of 
society  who  otherwise  might  have  plunged  into  the  dark  abyss 
of  crime,  for  which  ignorance  affords  but  too  many  avenues. 
The  task  that  is  before  us,  therefore,  is  to  educate, — as  far 
as  existing  circumstances  will  permit,  those  waxing  into 
manhood,  or  with  whom  some  of  its  years  have  already  elapsed. 

*  Children  of  die  laboring  classes  are  employed  at  an  early  age — 
some  permanently,  others  temporarily — at  a  rate  of  recompence  which, 
thongn  apparently  but  trifling,  is  sufELdent  for  their  maintenance,  and 
more  than  sufficient  to  induce  their  parents  to  remore  them  from 
school.  It  is  evident  that  even  the  lowest  amount  of  wages  which  the 
child  of  a  laboring  man  wiU  receive— (from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  week) 
must  be  so  great  a  relief  to  the  parents  as  to  render  it  almost  hopeless 
that  they  can  withstand  the  inducement,  and  retain  the  child  at  school, 
in  tlie  face  of  such  temptation.  And  this  inducement  wiU  be  almost 
equally  powerful,  whether  or  not  there  be  one  where  payments  from 
the  children  are  required.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  samn&  a  penm/  per 
week  that  a  child  is  tnnsfenod  from  the  scfaooi  to  the  factory  or  the 
fields,  but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  shilling  or  eighteen  pence  a  week ; 
and  the  mere  opportunity  of  saving  the  penny  by  sending  the  chUd  to 
a  free  school  would  not  restrain  the  parents  from  making  a  positive 
addition  to  their  weekly  income,  if  the  absence  of  the  child  from  school 
would  ensure  it. 

Many  children  obtidn  permanent  employment  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
all  from  that  age  upwards  are  considered  capable  of  oertain  kinds  of 
agricultural  labor.  Indeed,  some  persons  qualified  to  judge,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  business  of  a  farm  laborer  cannot  be  tJ^oroughly 
acquired  if  work  be  not  commenced  before  eleven  or  twelve. 

In  mechanical  employments,  labor  begins  even  at  an  earlier  age. 
Children  begin  to  be  employed  in  factories,  in  needle-making,  button- 
making,  as  errand  boys — and  in  various  other  capacities,  some  as 
early  as  six,  others  at  any  time  from  six  to  ten.  Among  the  middle 
classes,  cliildren  remain  longer  at  school,  and  the  boys  become  apprentices 
etc.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  very  few  cases-,  excepting 
those  where  the  sons  are  destined  for  professional  pursuits,  and  i^aced 
by  fortune  beyond  the  necessity  for  labor,  or  proceed  to  college — ^is  the 
period  of  education  protracted  beyond  fifteen.  Mann's  Report  on 
Education  in  Gremt  Britain,  page  9. 
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It  has  long  been  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  that 
state  of  society  which  consists  of  our  uneducated  laboring 
chases,  that  intemperance,  and  tiiat  immorality  which  proceeds 
from  intemperance,  are  the  predominant  crimes  to  wliich  they 
fall  a  prey.  Unfortunately  no  giieat  improvement  has  been 
effected  among  this  class  as  vet,  nor  have  we  any  assurance 
that  there  ever  will  be,  unl^s  men  of  higher  standing  and 
greater  weight  in  societv  than  the  teacher  take  an  active  part 
in  bringtog  back  the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold.  Unhappily, 
Philantluropists,  in  causes  like  thi£s  are  seldom  or  never 
to  be  found  in  Ireland;  and,  we  fear,  under  the  existing 
state  of  tilings,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  they  ever  will. 

From  the  managers  of  National  Schools,  however,  much 
may  be  expected,  oecause  tliey  have  already  accomplished 
a  good  deal  in  juvenile  education.  Still,  in  the  cause  of  what 
may  be  propeny  called  adult  education,  much  remains  for 
thatn  and  for  ns  all  to  do.  To  establish  Evening  Schools, 
which  are  the  schools  fit  for  adults,  in  every  parish,  on  a 
proper  system  ;  to  secure  by  the  most  judicious  means  a  full 
and  constant  attendance  at  these  schools,  and  to  manifest  our 
solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  those  pupils  who  are  most 
anxious  for  their  own  progress — would  be  the  first  and  most 
important  steps  for  scouring  a  thorough  reformation  in  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  our  country- 
men. No  amount  of  zeal  in  such  a  cause  should  be  considered 
too  great,  since  the  consequences  of  its  success  are  so  many 
boons  to  society. 

By  educating  the  adult,  aod  incakatiug  in  his  breast  the 
principles  of  mondity  and  industry,  you  save  him  from  the 
wretched  misery  and  disgrace  of  the  felon^s  dungeon  and  the 
panper'e  home.  From  boyhood  he  has  been  inured  to  labor, 
and  most  likely  to  hardship*— his  moral  as  well  as  literary 
education  neglected — and  fitted  only  for  emjdoym^s  where 
physical  strength  and  animal  enduraiMse  are  required.^ 


*  A  diiid  is  trained  up  to  working — he  is  hammered  into  a  hardy 
iaborer^  a  stout  material  bone  and  muscle  for  the  state — this  is  good 
80  far  as  it  goes :  but  it  is  bad  becatise  it  goes  no  farther.  He  is  not 
taught  reading,  nor  religion^above  all,  he  is  not  taught  thinking. 
fie  never  locScs  into  his  otiier-sdf ;  he  soon  forgets  its  existence, 
the  man  becomes  all  body,  his  inteUectnai  and  moral  being 
lies  ftdlow.  The  growth  oi  such  a  system  wiU  be  a  race  of 
machines,  delver*  and  soldiers,  but  not  men.    So  much  brute  physical 
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We  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  in- 
structed and  ignorant  artizan,  but  we  reiterate  what  we  have  sta- 
ted in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper  regarding  the  great  and  zeal- 
ous care  evinced  in  the  education  of  children  attending  the  Daily 
National  Schools ;  but  that  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is,  the  education  of  those  who  in  early 
youth  were  compelled,  perhaps  by  the  poverty  of  their  parents 
to  seek  employment  which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  both  of  their  parents  and  themselves. 
For  them  should  our  earnest  solicitucfe  be  enlisted  as  well  as 
for  those  attending  our  day  schools. 

What  we  would,  therefore,  suggest  is,  that  in  every  parish  an 
evening  school  be  opened  under  the  patronage  of  the  managers 
of  the  daily  schools  situated  in  the  parish,  and  that  some  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  parish  be  requested  to  form 
a  Committee,  and  that  the  management  of  these  schools  be  en- 
trusted to  none  but  competent  and  efficient  teachers.  We 
entertain  very  little  apprehension  for  the  success  of  these 
schools  under  such  an  arrangement  as  is  statedhere;  and  it 
would  render  their  success  still  more  certain  if  a  preference 
were  shown  on  the  part  of  employers  for  the  educated 
operative.  Of  course  this  is  but  a  mere  suggestion  of  ours, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  that  would 
be  likely  to  attend  such  a  proceeding,  and  how  unjust  it  would 
be  to  prevent  the  uneducated,  but  well  incHned  operative  from 
providing  for  the  wants  of  a  family,  which  of  course  we  could 
by  no  means  advocate.  However,  in  employing  boys  whose 
age  does  not  exceed  sixteen  years,  it  would  have  a  most  ad- 
mirable eflect  on  their  education,  if  some  slight  difference 
were  made  between  those  who  could  read  and  write,  and 
those  who  could  not.  This  distinction,  however  trivial,  coupled 
with  a  manifest  desire  in  the  employer  to  encourage  the  spirit 
of  self-improvement  in  the  emplo^^ed,  would  contribute  most 
considerably  to  the  elevation  of  the  social  condition  and  to 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  latter.  This  in  itself  would  be  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  attend  to  their  own  education 
in  the  evenings,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  as  extensive  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  daily 
avocations. 

energy  swinging  loosely  through  society  at  the  discretion  of  more 
spiritual  natures,  to  whom  the  education,  neglected  or  perverted  in 
another  way  gives  wickedness  with  power,  and  teaches  the  secrets  of 
mind  only  as  an  instrument  to  crush  or  play  with  men  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes. — Wyse  on  Education  Reform,  Vol.  L  Page  324. 
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By  these  means  many  of  the  temptations  to  evil  that  bestrew 
the  paths  of  our  laboring  multitades  would  be  avoided^  and 
once  the  desire  for  improvement  is  secured  it  will  be  our  fault 
if  it  does  not  continue  ;  because,  when  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
are  diffused  among  them  they  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  desire  for  independence  :  the  people 
will  begin  to  feel  that  the  power  of  bursting  the  bonds  that  fet- 
ter them  to  slavery  and  toil  is  placed  in  their  own  hands.  The 
smallest  amount  of  education  opens  avenues  to  employment  on 
which  the  wlioUy  uneducated  can  never  enter,  and  the  mind  of 
the  instructed  artizan  or  laborer  being  accessible  to  the 
knowledge  contained  in  books,  he  can  always  find  employment 
"  in  his  hours  of  ease,"  which  will  tend  to  the  amelioration 
of  his  worldly  condition  and  the  improvement  of  his  heart. 
Let  him  but  feel  this,  let  him  but  know  the  blessings  that 
flow  from  a  good  education,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  igno- 
rance and  debasement,  a  hanpy  reformation  of  character  will  set 
in  and  become  abiding,  ana  conduce,  as  it  must,  to  prevent — 


-The  Widow's  tears 


And  the  Orphan's  cry  of  woe." 

How  many  of  the  industrious  classes  say,  "  if  we  only  knew 
how  to  write  and  read  we  should  be  much  happier  and  better 
off;''  and  surely  if  these  poor  toil-worn  creatures  were 
enabled  to  read  a  chapter  in  that  Book  of  Books,  which  con- 
tains a  balm  for  every  wound  sent  by  Providence  or  inflicted 
by  their  fellow-man,  what  a  boon  would  be  conferred  on  them ! 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  duly  to  consider  the  great  con- 
neiion  between  ignorance  and  irreligion,  and  their  conse- 
quences— pauperism  and  crime— doubtless  we  would  have  long 
since  devised  some  plan  calculated  to  ensure  greater  success 
than  has  yet  attended  our  efforts  to  educate  our  laboring  popu- 
lation. But  let  us  now  begin,  let  our  greatest  efforts  and  most 
zealous  exertions  be  directed  to  the  education  of  this  class  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  ere  they  become  too  far  advanced  in 
years ;  if  not,  much  apprehension  may  we  entertain  of  efl'ecting 
among  them  any  change  calculated  to  further  their  spiritual 
or  temporal  welfare.  If  we  look  around  among  the  uneducated 
working  poor,  how  few  do  we  see  that  have  reached  an  ad- 
vanced age  ;  the  prime  of  their  life  was  spent  between  over 
laborious  toil  and  excessive  debauch — foolishly  thinking  to  re- 
pair the  fatiguing  effects  of  the  former  by  indulging   in  the 
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latter^  and  thus  were  they  homed  to  a  premature  and  perhaps 
a  pauper's  grave.* 

In  Oermany  and  other  coontries  in  Europe  wbete  the  law 
obliges  parents  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  childrm^ 
how  different  is  the  state  of  the  working  dasses  I  Th^e^  should 
the  parent  be  selfish  enough  to  detain  Uie  diiki  from  attend- 
ing school  for  the  sake  of  enriching  himseU  with  the  small  re- 
muneration paid  for  his  labor,  he  is  preveated ;  and  succeed- 
ing generations  must  feel  the  influence  of  so  just  a  law.f 
The  parents  being  educated  thonselves^  they  appreciate  edu- 
cation too  well  not  to  have  their  chUdren  eckicated  also,  con- 
sequently there  is  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  contribute  to 
the  fund  set  apart  for  popular  education.  In  countries 
where  so  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  education  of 
youth,  the  necessity  for  Evening  Schools  does  not  exist  as 
patently  as  in  those  where  the  education  of  the  child  rests  solely 
on  the  will  of  tl^  parents.  A  single  glance  at  the  social 
condition  oi  the  Working  Classes  of  both  countries  will  be 
8ufiBl;ient  to  show  the  happy  effects  arising  from  enforcing  educa- 
tion among  these  classes,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  leaving 
it  optional  with  them  a^  is  in  these  kingdoms. 

Inability  to  pay  the  school  fees  cannot  now  be  allied  by 
parents  as  a  cause,  justifying  them  in  permitting  their  children 
to  grow  up  uneducated,  for  too  many  schools  exist,  wherein  they 
may  receive  an  education  gratuitously  and  of  a  very  superior 

'  The  aged  operative  it  now  almost  unknown,  bis  old  age  is  the  wrinkle 
on  the  brow  of  youth,  cheeks  sunk  with  prematire  labour,  hair  grey 
with  juvenile  debauch.  Neither  is  he  ever  young  I  his  childhoocThas 
passed  away  without  a  single  childish  reminiscence — he  is  initialed  in 
the  gin  glass  almost  from  his  mother's  milk,  he  Uvea  with  the  prac- 
tised vices  and  is  pinched  with  the  true  misery  of  grown  up  men.  And  if 
he  flies  for  consolation  at  home,  he  has  no  true  home,  a  wifb  sickened 
over  with  the  same  wretchedness  as  himself,  giving  birth  to  cfailds^en 
dying  from  their  birth,  a  progeny,  numerous,  ricketty  and  searcely  aUe 
to  sustain  the  burthens  of  life,  till  they  reach  the  age  when  they  too  shall 
be  devoted  at  the  same  altar  1  this  is  the  perspective  on  which  his 
thoughts  of  the  future  must  rest,  this  is  the  inheritafice  which  h«  is  to 
leave  to  his  country.  From  this  serious  error  in  the  phuucal  manage- 
ment of  his  class  necessarily  flow  a  scries  of  infeZ/^c^ua/ and  mora/ evils 

Wyse  on  Education  Reform^  Vol,  /.  Page  324. 

i  Yet  we  are  told  that  aU  Government  interfineace  with  the 
education  of  the  people  is  at  variance  with  sound  iNrinciple,  involving  a 
departure  from  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Government.  Against 
this  declaration  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Association  have  bieen  a 
strong  and  unwavering  protest  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  of  progresove 
civilization— Pm6/ic  Education^  by  Sir  James  ShuUlewortk,  Bt.  Page  46. 
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nature.  Therefore,  when  we  gee  so  many  of  our  working 
clftsaes  ignorant,  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  indifference 
of  their  parents,  and  the  low  estimate  in  which  they  held  the 
education  of  their  children.  But  even  now  we  can 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  re- 
move this  evil,  and  prevent  the  same  indifference  to  educa- 
tion in  iht  rising  generation. 

The  plan  that  strikes  us  as  the  most  effectual  is 
the  opening  of  a  well  conducted  class  of  £vening  National 
Schools  throughout  the  most  popoloas  districts^  and  enlisting 
in  their  support  the  patronage  and  interest  of  the  most  influ- 
ential gentlemen  residing  in  the  vicinity  in  which  they  may  be 
situat^.  We  admit  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
this  class  of  Schools  and  have  failed;  but  there  is  no  effect 
without  a  cause,  and  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  these  Schools, 
in  Dublin  at  least,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggest  the  means  that  seem  to  us  best  calculated  to 
ensure  their  future  success. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  failure  of  these  schools  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  sbonld  evince  the  greatest  solicitude  in  their  pro- 
motion, and  also  to  indifference  and  want  of  energy  in  the 
teachers.  Long  experience  and  careful  observation  justify  us 
in  making  an  assertion  which  we  otherwise  would  be  most 
careful  to  avoid.  We  have  already  advorted  to  the  great  anx- 
iety manifested  by  the  managers  of  day  schoob  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor,  an  anxiety  which  must 
awaken  in  their  hearts  feelings  of  tlie  deep^  gratitude  in 
years  to  come,  and  entitle,  as  it  does,  those  gentlemen  who 
labor  so  energetically  in  the  cause  of  Popular  Education  to 
the  respect  of  all  parties  anxious  for  the  moral  and  social  im- 
provement of  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  But  what  we 
urge  is,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  those 
who  have  been  compiled  at  an  early  age,  either  to  seek  their 
own  maintenance,  or  assist  their  parents  in  providing  for  that 
of  their  families,  whilst  by  this  meaus  they  are  prevented  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  our  daily  Na- 
tional Schools  afford  for  their  improvement. 

The  managers  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  National  Schools  in 
Dublin  are  clergymen  whose  influence,  if  brought  to  bear  on 
the  adults  of  their  parishes,  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  fullest 
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atteudance.^  None  can  promote  education  among  our 
laboring  poor  so  much  as  the  clergy,  for  once  their  interest 
is  enlisted  in  the  education  of  their  flock,  very  little  is  to 
be  feared  for  its  success,  and  in  no  country  is  this  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  Ireland. 

What  we  require  therefore,  is  the  co-operation  of  managers, 
united  with  that  of  other  influential  gentlemen,  anxious  to 
promote  education  among  our  industrious  poor.  C!ould  this 
be  efiected,  we  have  everv  reason  to  believe  that  most  ^tisfac- 
tory  improvements  woula  soon  be  visible  in  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  latter. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  want  of  success  that  has 
marked  all  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  educate  the  working 
classes  of  this  country,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  small  amount 
of  energetic  influence  that  was  exercised  in  its  behalf,  and 
the  miserable  salaries  given  the  teachers  for  this  purpose,  which 
but  half  stimulated  their  efforts,  and  made  them  indif- 
ferent to  the  success  of  so  laudable  an  undertaking.  That 
such  is,  and  has  been,  the  case,  the  failure  of  evening  schools 
alone  affords  sufficient  proof.  Another  cause  to  which  we  may 
justly  attribute  the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  promote  education 
among  this  class  of  society,  is  the  fact  of  having  the  same 
teachers  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  day  and  Evening  Schools. 
Any  person  acquainted  with  school  teaching  knows,  if 
justice  be  done  the  pupils  during  the  day,  the  teacher  must 
necessarily  be  too  fatigued  to  resume  the  still  more  arduous 
duties  of  an  Evening  School  a  few  hours  afterwards.  We 
hold,  therefore,  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  both  schools,  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  opinion 
of  those  most  competent  to  judg^e  on  matters  pertaining  to 
education.  Knowing  from  experience  how  injurious  such  an 
arrangement  has  proved  to  the  cause  of  Adult  Education,  we 
feel  justified  in  urging  its  discontinuance,  and  in  recommending 
that  teachers  be  selected  whose  business  would  be  to  educate 
our  working  classes  only.  This,  no  doubt,  would  create  ad- 
ditional claims  against  the  funds  of  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation, but  so  trifling,  that  it  should  not  form  an  objection  to  an 
arrangement  being  made,  calculated,  as  the  one  proposed  is,  to 

•  The  clergy  have  their  dutj  to  perform,  but  they  have  also  their 
rights.  The  most  important  branch  of  education  belongs  to  them,  they 
ought  to  be  reciprocally  associated  in  its  general  direction  and  support — 
Wyse  on  Education  Reform,   Vol.  1.  Page  270. 
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promote  the  advauceraent  of  the  operative  classes  in  those 
departments  of  literature  most  conducive  to  their  interests  and 
social  improvement. 

The  want  of  an  effective  "teaching  power"  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  failure  of  Evening  Schools  in  Dublin :  we 
must  state  that,  with  one  single  exception^  we  have  never  seen 
in  any  of  these  schools  what  we  could  term  an  efficient  staff 
of  teachers.  The  consequence  was^  that  the  adult  pupils  re- 
quiring more  attention  than  could  possibly  be  given  them, 
left,  and  in  leaving,  spread  the  report  abroad  that  proper  at- 
tention was  not  paid  them,  thus  injuring  both  the  character  of 
the  teacher  and  the  school. 

We  have  now  stated  what  to  us  seem  the  true  causes  of 
want  of  success  in  the  Evening  Schools  of  Dublin  ;  and  though 
there  niay  be  many  divisions  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  yet 
we  feel  convinced  that  were  these  causes  removed,  the  result 
would  be  that  these  schools  could  compete  in  success  with 
the  daily  National  Schools  of  our  city,  and  most  materially  ad- 
vance the  education  of  our  laboring  poor. 

Having  stated  that  we  would  suggest  the  means  that  appear  to 
us  calculated  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  system  at  present 
adopted  in  conducting  Evening  Schools,  we  now  proceed  to  do 
so,  and  for  this  purpose  we  deem  it  expedient  first  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  teachers  to 
whose  charge  those  schools  should  be  confided. 

Besides  their  literary  attainmentsthere  are  other  qualifications 
which  we  hold  to  be  of  great  importance  in  all  teachers,  but 
especially  in  those  conducting  Evening  Schools  attended  bv 
pupils  who,  perhaps,  have  already  attaindl  the  age  of  manhoocl. 
They  require  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of 
such  pupils,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  their  different  employ- 
ments, in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those  subjects  most  Ukely 
to  conduce  to  their  advancement  in  life.  Adults  require  to  be 
treated  very  differently  from  children  ;  and  this  it  is  which  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  system  on  which  our  daily  National 
School  is  conducted,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  succeed  in  an 
Evening  School.  Ii^  the  first  place,  that  passive  obedience 
which  is  yielded  by  a  juvenile  pupil  can  never  be  expected 
from  an  adult,  nor  should  a  teacher  demand  it.  Every  teacher, 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  conducting  Evening  Schools, 
will  admit  how  imprudent  such  a  line  of  conduct  would  be; 
he  must  be  aware  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  that  enforc- 
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log  obedience  ^enendlj  mtaili.     We  woald  ttron^y  iiif;e  thai 
teacben  appointed  to  the  mMsmgaoetA  ci  ererai^  aehoda 
•boold  direft  themsdves  of  that  iinperatiTe  tone  of  Toaoe,  and 
aet  aaide  the  ain  that  to  (reqnentlj  mark  the  man  of  peAtj 
aatbority,  and  aaaome  that  frank  and  easy  manner  vfaieli 
eharactmzes  the  man  whote  edocataon  oonsiatBy  not  merdy 
in  BOOK  LEAUKUie^  bot  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world  also. 
Tbej  should  be  affible  and  kind  to  their  pupils  when  imparting 
instmetion,  for  many  of  than  being  fatigned  from  the  weary 
toil  of  the  day^  if  treeited  with  hardiness  are  likely  to  retort, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  teachet^s  authority,  and  from  experience 
we  have  found  that  a  rebellious  pupil  meets  many  others  to 
sympathize  with  him*    Kindness,  therefore,  should  be  shown 
to  those  pupils,  for  th^  must  be  well  disposed  and  deserving; 
or  they  would  not  be  found  attending  these  schools,  evincing 
as  they  do  the  greatest  anxiety  to  improve.     It  bdM>ves  every 
teach^  to  gain,  evening  after  evening,  on  the  affections  of  his 
pupik  by  his  kindness  and  affability ,  and  by  conforming  himself 
to  their  views  so  long  as  it  does  not  compromise  or  interfere 
with  his  own  authority,  of  which,  bv  the  way,  he  should  not  be 
over  tenacious  on  some  points.    In  a  school  where  a  teacher 
governs  by  affection  everv  thing  goes  on  well.    The  greatest 
and    most  learned  teachers   have  governed    their    schoob 
in  this  way,    and  most  gratifying  were  the  results,  both  in 
the  moral  and  intdlectuid  improvement   of  their  pupils.* 
Perhaps  tUs  will  be  found  even  more  necessary  in  governing 
adult  pupils :  in  fact  we  hesitate  not  a  moment  in  asserting, 
that  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  teacher  can  hope  to  secure 
their  attendance.    In  no  case  is  it  judicious  to  resort  to  cor- 
noral  punishment;  with  such  pupik  it  can  effect  no  good,  but 
leads  to  very  unpleasant  consequences.     Adults  see  weir  own 
interest  as  dearly  as  a  teacher  does  his ;  they  have  already 
experienced  the  many  disadvantages  arising  from  the  want  of 

*  The  teacher  knows  little  of  his  profession  if  he  does  not  understand 
that  no  Ucuitj  in  a  child  is  more  powerful  than  example.  Let  him  be  his 
lesson  and  it  will  soon  penetrate.  Let  him,  in  the  intercourse  of  every 
day,  CTerj  hour,  seize  every  avenue  to  instil  by  deed  the  sacred  theme. 
Let  him  be  just  and  generous,  and  mild  and  kind,  himseH^  and  he  wiU 
bare  already  preached,  and  more  than  preached,  those  virtues  to  his  scho- 
lars. In  the  silence  of  the  young  heart  their  unobtrusive  voice  wiU  be 
soon  heard.  He  will  be  surprised  by  the  blossom  and  the  Aruit  even 
before  ho  imagines  the  root  has  struck.  Virtue  is  to  be  caught';  it  in- 
fects as  well  as  vice.—  H>w  on  Education  Reform,  Vol.  I.  p.  242. 
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education^  aud^  therefore^  reonire  attentioD,  and  not  puuish- 
ment^  from  the  teacher;  and,  if  properly  dealt  witl^  their 
anxiety  to  learn  will  fully  ahow  ^at  their  sole  object  in  at- 
tending school  is  to  improve  themselves.  No  teacher  but  one 
ignorant  oi  the  huaum  character  wiU  attempt  to  exact  obedi- 
ence from  aduHs  by  force.  With  the  adult  the  teacher's 
command  should  assume  the  nature  of  a  request,  and  made 
with  calmness  and  gentleness,  yet  in  a  tone  expressing  a  wish 
to  be  obeyed.  SuavUerin  modo,^ortiler  in  rt,  should  be  the 
maxim  of  every  teacher.  This  will  not  compromise  or  lessen 
his  dignity^  but,  on  the  contrary,  gain  for  him  the  affection  of 
his  pupils,  and  this  once  secured,  obedience  soon  follows^  and 
that  respect  is  paid  him  which  neither  punishment  nor  threats 
could  ever  enforce.  Every  teacher  should  evince  solicitude 
for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  but  partici^ly  for  those 
whose  education  has  been  neglected  in  early  youth.  It  is  surpris* 
ing,  and  argues  well  for  the  character  of  the  Insh,  when  we 
observe  the  gratitude  and  respect  with  which  a  pupil  in  after  life 
speaks  of  a  teacher  who  has  shown  himself  realfy  interested  in 
his  education.  We  could  here  record,  did  time  or  space  permit, 
numerous  instances  that  have  occurred  indicating  the  gratitude 
of  the  Irish  to  their  teachers,  which,  if  equalled,  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  any  other  country.  We  would  have  teachers 
to  remember  that  pupils  have  their  "  Public  Opinions,^'  and 
not  only  among  themselves  is  this  opinion  maintained,  but  we 
regret  that  it  too  often  happens  that  parenta  and  guardians  are 
influenced  bv  it,  for  we  frequently  see  them  remove  the  child 
from  school  because  the  teacher  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  latter.  With  adult  pupils  this  ''PubUc  Opinion''  is  cal- 
culated to  serve  or  injure  tbe  character  of  a  schod  most 
considerably.  The  questions  generally  put  by  an  adult  about 
to  attend  an  Evening  School,  to  another  who  has  already  attend- 
ed the  saa»e  school,  or  who  may  know  others  that  have^  are— 
Is  U  any  good?  $oiai  sort  of  a  man  is  the  teacher  ?  Is  he  a 
good  teacher  ?  &c.  &c.  N'ow  upon  the  answers  given  to  these 
questions  depends  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  the 
interrogating  adult,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  Public  Ofnnion 
held  relative  to  the  school  by  those  adults,  who  either  have 
attended  themselves,  or  have  heard  the  opinions  of  those  who 
were  pupils. 

Every  teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  adult  education 
must  be  aware  of  what  is  here  stated ;  and  as  the  ^*  Public 
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Opinions"  of  pupils  effect  the  interest  of  the  school,  we  would 
recommend  not  only  teachers  of  Evening  Schools,  but  teachers 
of  all  schools  to  enlist  the  "  Public  Opinions''  of  their  pupils 
in  their  favor,  for  by  doing  so  they  are  establishing  their  own 
popularity  and  attaining  a  character  for  themselves  and  their 
schools. — The  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  effect  this 
is  to  treat  the. pupils  more  as  a  parent  would  his  children, 
than  as  such  men  generally  treat  those  placed  under  them. 

Having  premised  so  far  what  we  consider  impor- 
tant qusJificalions  for  those  allowed  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  an  Evening  School,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  mention  the  subjects  which  they  should  not  only  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  but  possess  a  method  of  imparting 
to  the  adult  that  they  may  be  rendered  lucid  and  interest- 
ing. The  subjects  belonging  to  an  elementary  education  are 
those  required  most  by  pupils  attending  an  Evening  School, 
therefore  to  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  should  the  teacher 
ay  particular  attention.  If  we  can  give  the  adult  a  sufficient 
nowledge  of  the  elementary  branches,  that  will  place  the 
power  in  his  own  hands  should  he  feel  inclined  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  those  of  a  more  advanced  nature,  we  do  as  much 
as  can  resonably  be  expected  from  us.  Every  adult  should 
be  taught  Spelling,  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  the 
outlines  of  Grammar,  and  the  Geography  of  his  own  country 
at  least.  This  is  a  very  simple  but  a  very  useful  course,  and 
if  effectually  taught,  the  teacher  has  done  his  duty  with  justice 
to  the  pupil  and  credit  to  himself.  There  are  other 
subjects  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  which  if  time  and  circum- 
stances permitted,  their  introduction  would  add  materially  to 
the  character  of  the  school.  But  having  stated  what 
appear  to  us  the  essential  subjects  that  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  teacher,  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  methods  of  teaching  them.  Of  course  we  do  not  here 
pretend  to  offer  more  than  a  suggestion,  knowing  the  manj 
admirable  plans  at  present  adopted  by  competent  and  expen- 
enoed  masters  to  whom  the  subject  of  teaching  is  more  familiar : 
however,  having  seen  the  systems  we  are  about  to  describe 
carried  into  practice  effectually,  and  believing  them  superior 
to  any  others  at  present  in  use,  we  should  consider  it  a  neglect 
of  duty  on  our  part  were  we  to  omit  mentioning  them  here. 
In  teaching  Orthography,  the  method  we  propose  to  be 
adopted  is,  to  have  the  adult  to  write  on  some  subject,  and  the 
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more  familiar  the  subject  is  to  him  the  better ;  or  to  desire  him 
write  down  some  of  the  principal  events  he  remembers  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  country  within  the  last  month,  year,  or  any 
period  of  time  the  teacher  may  wish  to  mention.  Now  adults 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  such  exercises,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  ideas  in  the 
best  manner  they  can.  There  is  scarcely  any  lesson  at  which 
the  spirit  of  emulation  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  or  which 
receives  more  of  their  attention. 

Objections  to  this  system  may  be  urged  on  the  grounds  that 
it  does  not  effect  enough  ;  we  admit  this,  but  if  it  eSecis  some- 
thing it  answers  our  purpose.  We  are  aware  that  we  do  not 
add  to  their  stock  of  words,  but  if  we  are  not  doing  that  we 
are  teaching  them  how  to  spell  those  words  with  the 
meaning  of  which  they  are  already  acquainted,  and  how  to 
arrange  them  in  proper  order.  The  teacher  may,  at  the  same 
time,  introduce  words  better  adapted  to  express  the  same  ideas 
where  he  sees  it  necessary.  By  this  system  it  is  clear  that  the 
pupil  is  being  taught  easy  lessons  on  composition  or  indeed 
we  might  term  it,  natural  composition,  for  we  suppose  him 
ignorant  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar.  It  does 
not  occur  to  us  that  there  is  any  other  disadvantage  attending 
the  system  stated  here,  but  that  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
and  to  remedy  this  the  master  has  only  to  teach  Orthography 
by  Dictation.  ^*  It  is  simply  this,"  writes  Dr.  Sullivan  ;  "  the 
teacher  reads  a  sentence  from  a  book  or  dictates  one  composed 
by  himself,  to  the  pupils,  who  either  write  it  down  verbatim, 
or  merely  spell  the  words  as  they  occur  as  if  they  were  writing 
them  down.'^  By  these  means  the  pupils  may  write  down 
words  whose  meaning  they  do  not  understand,  and  perhaps 
words  they  never  heard  before ;  it  remains  then  for  the  teacher 
to  explain  to  them  the  meaning  of  such  words  and  correct  any 
mistakes  that  he  may  find  in  the  Orthography.  We  hope 
that  our  suggestions  in  teaching  this  subject  may  meet  the 
approbation  of  and  be  adopted  by  those  teachers  who  are, 
sending  from  their  schools  day  after  day  to  fill  respectable 
situations  in  society,  pupils  sadly  deficient  in  this  most  essential 
branch  of  education.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  in  what 
are  termed  respectable  academies  the  old  system  of  making  a 
pupil  get  by  heart  a  column  of  words  and  repeat  them  Parrot- 
like  to  the  master,  is  still  continued,  a  practice  that  should  be 
discountenanced  by  every  intellectual  teacher. 
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We  are  happy  to  slate  that  in  the  National  Schools  of 
Irehmd^  this  ridiculoua  and  stupid  STstem  is  not  permitted^ 
but  by  means  of  that  valuable  little  work,  Th$  SpeUmg 
Booh  Superseded,  by  Dr.  Sulliran,  a  system  of  Orthography 
is  taught  that  bids  fair  to  render  the  pupils  of  these 
Schools  superior  to  most  others  in  this  most  useful  branch 
of  learning.  We  strongly  recommeud  this  book  to  the 
parents  and  guardians  interested  in  the  education  of  children, 
and  we  certainly  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  system 
for  teaching  Orthography  laid  down  by  tiie  author  is  one 
that  eveiy  teacher  should  adopt. 

Teaching  reading  to  the  adult  pupil  is  a  tedious  and  difficult 
task,  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  wnere  the  teacher's  patience 
is  so  strongly  tested,  and  he  must  be  a  teacher  and  not  a  mere 
scholar  who  will  accomplish  it.  l%e  plan  we  should  surest  to 
be  adopted  in  teaching  this  branch  is,  to  make  the  pupil  put 
together  every  little  noap  of  words  that  makes  eetue,  and 
when  he  has  spelled  tnem  some  few  times  over,  to  ask  him 
when  he  has  gone  through  a  sentence  in  Uiis  way,  what  he 
understands  from  it.  This  is  an  arduous  and  monotonous 
ta^  no  doubt,  and  one  thi^  can  only  be  effected  little  by 
little,  and  by  proceeding  steadily  and  slowly  along.  To  an 
intellectutd  teacher,  various  plans  will  suggest  themselves, 
we  wiU  therefore  leave  him  to  adopt  anv  one  that  he  thinks 
best  calculated  to  suit  the  faculty  of  the  pupil,  submitting 
ouf  own  merely  for  his  con6id«*ation.  Adults  hafing  but 
little  time  to  devote  to  literary  aoquirements,  it  should  be  the 
business  of  ev^  master  to  teach  them  what  is  really  practu 
eal  and  of  the  most  service  to  them  in  their  various  stations 
of  life.  Now  when  teaching  them  to  write,  after  teaching 
them  to  form  t^  letters  of  tiie  alphabet,  we  would  suggest 
that  they  should  be  then  tangfat  to  write  tbdr  names.  This 
will  be  doing  more  for  them  than  could  be  accom^sed  by 
manv  lectures  from  the  writing-master.  When  able  to  write 
fimall-faand  in  a  legible  style  thev  should  be  taught  to 
draw  out  an  account  in  a  prc^r  and  buriness-like  manner. 
This  is  sure  to  receive  their  greatest  attention,  for  they 
have  already  learned  its  utility,  and  felt  the  great  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  ''  to  make  out  a  bill,''  as  they  say  themselves. 
We  now  suppose  the  aduH  competent  to  write  from 
dictation,  in  which  he  should  be  exercised  at  least 
twice    a-week.      On  the    remaining    evenings    we    would 
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strangly  recoHiinend  leHer  wriUMff ;  k  will  be  found 
to  a&rd  an  instructive  and  most  useful  exercise.  By 
adopting  this  plan  the  master  will  gi?e  the  adult 
practical  and  reaUg  ms^mI  knowledge^  which  should 
be  the  object  of  everj  teadier  anxious  to  cake  the  character 
of  the  operative  poor«  In  Arithmetic  let  the  pupil  be 
first  taught  thoae  rules  that  are  indUpentable  to  his  business 
in  life,  and  let  him  be  taught  them  well.  Let  him  be  given 
none  but  practical  questions  of  which  others  of  a  similar 
nature  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  business  of  every  day  life, 
and  not  such  as  he  may  never  again  hear  repeated  except  by  the 
teacher  himself.  Notation  and  Numeration  should  be  weU  un- 
derstood by  the  pupils  before  other  rules  are  introduced^or 
his  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  must  necessarily  be  defective, 
and  the  fartner  he  advances  in  this  science  the  more  uu« 
willing  will  he  be  to  return  to  these  rules,  for  he  looks  upon 
learning  them  then  as  commencing  the  elementary  branches 
again.     In  many  schools  we  find  these  rules  sadly  neglected. 

English  Qrammar  is  a  subject  in  which  we  cannot  expect 
an  adult  to  make  great  progress,  as  he  considers  other  matters 
of  more  importance  to  him.  His  opinion  on  this  point 
is  indeed  very  correct,  and  we  woold  therefore  recommend 
teachers  of  Evening  Schools  not  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
this  branch  if  they  find  their  pupils  deficient  in  others  more 
ess^tial.  However,  we  hold  that  every  pupil  who  can  read 
tolerably  well  should  be  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  know  how  to  connect  subiecta— Verb  and  Object  and 
Frepooition  and  Object  together,  in  order  to  understand 
properly  what  he  reads. 

Geography  affords,and  particularly  that  of  their  own  country^ 
a  most  interesting  lessoa  to  adults.  We  know  of  no  plan  so 
effeetive  as  that  of  teaching  by  means  of  outline  or  sketch-maps. 
The  natural  features  d  a  country  are  so  engrafted  on  the 
mind  by  these  maps  tiiat  they  are  never  forgotim,  and  the 
pupil  is  ever  afterwards  femifiar  with  the  position  of  every 
principal  town,  mountain,  river,  and  lake,  of  the  land  ^that 
gave  him  bkth.  In  Prussia,  and  many  other  States  on 
the  Continent,  every  pupil  is  obliged  to  know  the  Geography 
of  his  own  country,  and  indeed  were  that  plan  adopted  in 
tiiese  kingdoms  we  shodd  not  have  so  Bumy  pupils  unable  to 
tell  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  though  at  the  same  time 
conversant  with  all  the  particulars  of  tl^  Ganges. 
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We  recommend  masters,  when  teaching  the  geography  of 
any  country,  to  sketch  the  boundaries  nrst,  and  make  the 
pupils  acquainted  with  the  outline  and  jpriucipal  features,  so 
that  when  they  come  to  be  taught  from  ther^ular  maps,  they 
may  be  able  to  tell  at  once  the  names  of  the  principal  cities, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  without  waiting  to  read  their 
names.  By  teaching  Geo^phy  in  this  way  it  becomes  an  in- 
tellectual and  an  interesting  subject,  and  not  a  mere  wordy 
exercise,  as  it  is  in  many  of  our  private  academies  at  the 
present  day.* 

*  Mr.  Mann  thns  describes  a  Prnssian  teacher  instructing  according 
to  this  plan : — 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  black-board,  with  a  chalk  in  his  hand. 
After  casting  his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck 
at  the  middle  of  the  board.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye 
could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a  series  of  those  short  diverging  lines  or 
shadings  employed  by  map  engravers,  to  represent  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains. He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle  or  &ot  off  a  spur,  when  tlie 
scholars  cried  out,  Carpathian  Mountains,  Hungary,  Black  Forest 
Mountains,  Westernburgh ;  Giants*  Mountains,  (Biesin  Gebirge)  Pine 
Mountains,  (Fichtel  Gebirge,)  Central  Mountains,  (Mittel  Gebirge,) 
Bohemia,  &c.  &c. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  eleyation 
which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  north  west  into  the  German  Ocean, 
from  those  that  flow  north  into  the  Baltic  and  south  east  into  theBlackSea, 
was  presented  to  view, — executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engraring. 
A  dozen  crinkling  strokes  made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  represented 
the  head  waters  of  the  gTt&t  rivers  which  flow  in  different  directions 
fh>m  that  mountainous  range ;  while  the  children  almost  as  eager  and 
excited,  as  though  they  had  actuaUy  seen  the  torrents  dashing  down  the 
mountain  sides  cried  out,  "  Silesia,**  '*  Metallic  Mountains,**  *<  Danube.** 
**  Elbe,**  *•  Vistula,**  •«  Oder.**  The  next  moment  I  heard  a  suc- 
cession of  smaU  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable, and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number 
of  dots  made  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers  when  the  shouts  of  "  Lintz,** 
"Vienna,**  "Prague,**  "Dresden,"  "  Berlin,'*  &c.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this 
point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  on  the 
black  board  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the  starting  jioint 
or  place  where  the  teacher  first  began,  was  ^e  centre;  but 
now  a  few  additional  strokes  round  the  circumference  of  the 
incipient  continent,  extended  the  mountain  ranges,  outward  towards 
the  plains— the  children  calling  out  the  names  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  respectively  lay.  With  a  few  more  flourishes,  the  rivers 
flowed  onwards  towards  their  several  terminations ;  and  by  another  suc- 
cession of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks.  By  this  time 
the  children  had  become  as  much  excited,  as  Uiongh  they  had  been  present 
at  a  world  making :  they  rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both 
hands,  their  eyes  kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vociferous,  as 
they  cried  out  the  names  of  the  different  places, which,under  the  magic  of 
the  Teacher*s  crayon,  rose  into  view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  tae  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the  black  board  a  beauti- 
ful map  of  Germany  with  its  mountains,  principal  rivers  and  cities,  the 
east  of  the  Gterman  Ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  aU  so 
accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think  only  slight  errors  would  have  been 
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We  have  now  offered  our  suggesliona  on  teaching  the  ele- 
mentary subjects,  and  proceed  to  write  on  the  more 
advanced  branches  that  should^  if  possible,  be  taught 
in  Evening  Schools — they  are  bat  few,  viz..  Book-keeping, 
Practical  Geometry,  Mensuration,  and  Mechanics.  In  teacliing 
Book-keeping  to  adults,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  can 
devote  but  a  short  time  to  study,  we  would  recommend  the 
little  treatise  written  on  this  subject  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Schools  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  excellent  work  and  exceed* 
ingly  simple.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient matter,  but  to  tiiis  objection  we  would  reply — it  does  not 
Siretend  to  teach  more  than  is  sufficient  to  prepare  the  pupil 
or  the  counting-house,  and  give  him  a  general  and  practical 
insight  into  the  subject.  For  these  purposes  it  will  be  found 
perhaps  the  most  useful  treatise  that  has  as  yet  appeared, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  teaching  adults  it  will 
be  found  superior  to  any  other,  from  its  perspicuity 
and  simplicity.  The  work  on  Mensuration,  issued  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  is 
a  most  excellent  book.  It  contains  a  course  of  practical 
Geometry  admirably  calculated  to  aid  the  working  artizan  in 
the  improvement  of  his  craft.  Mechanics  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  the  aspiring  apprentice  of  the  present  day.  Teachers, 
if  possible,  should  provide  themselves  witii  a  model  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  make  their  pupils  as  conversant  as  possible 
with  its  mechanism,  for  which  purpose  a  knowledge  of  meclianics 
will  be  found  essential.  We  have  now  enumerated  the  subjects 
which  we  think  comprise  the  most  useful  course  that,  possibly, 
could  be  taught  in  a  school  intended  for  the  educatiou  of  the 
working  poor. 


found,  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of  the 
Teacher's  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils ;  for 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  a8toni:ihing  celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  an- 
swers  and  turned  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  con- 
sistedin  questions  and  answers  repec  ting  productions,cliraate,3aiI, animals, 
&c.,  &c.  Compare  th^;  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this,  both  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  knowledge  communicated,  and  the  vividness,  and  of  course  the 
permanance,  of  the  ideas  obtained,  with  a  lesson,  when  the  scholars  look 
a  few  names  of  places  on  a  lifeless  atlas,  but  never  had  their  imaginations 
abroad  over  the  earth,  and  when  the  Teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before 
them,  to  interrogate  them  from  a  Book  in  which  aU  the  questions  are 
printed  at  fuU  length,  to  supersede  on  his  part  aU  necessity  of  knowledge. 
% 
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A  teacher  possessing  the  qnalifications  we  have  indicated 
must  be  fairly  remunerated  or  he  will  not  devote  his  time  to 
the  tedious  and  laborious  duties  of  an  Evening  School.  The 
poor  salary  given  at  present  renders  it  impossible  to  procure 
the  services  of  comnetent  and  energetic  masters  to  conduct 
these  schools.  With  very  few  exceptions  does  the  grant  to 
Evening  Schools,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  exceed  £5  per  annum.  This  sum,  with 
the  receipts  of  the  school,  comprise  the  salary  of  the  teacher, 
which,  including  both,  does  not  exceed,  save  in  a  very  few 
cases,  £12  per  annum.  Even  this  sum  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  considerably  above  the  average.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  no  competent  teacher  will  undertake  the  arduous  task  of 
conducting  an  evening  school  efficiently,  for  so  small  a  salary 
as  this.  Consequently  we  find  these  schools  directed  by  masters, 
fagged  and  fatiguea  from  the  effects  of  teaching  during  the 
day — their  energy  completely  spent,  and  requiring  rest  or 
rf  creation  much  more  than  additional  toil.  There  is  no  alter- 
native ;  the  salary  given  would  not  compensate  a  teacher  if 
he  were  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  an  Evening  School, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  better  that  trained  teachers, 
however  fatigued,  should  be  entrusted  with  their  management. 
But  certainly  a  change  in  the  system  is  much  to  be  desired,  for 
so  long  as  the  present  plan  is  continued,  little  hope  can  be 
entertamed  that  Evening  Schools  will  effect  the  object  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Indeed  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  our 
opinion,  that  until  we  have  a  body  of  efficient,  energetic,  and 
qualified  teachers  to  conduct  these  schools,  adult  education 
can  never  be  advanced  beyond  its  present  wretched  state. 
But  surely  not  for  ten  or  twelve  pounds  per  annum,  are  we  to 
hope  to  procure  the  services  of  the  master  required.  We  must 
therefore,  expect  to  witness  the  decline  of  these  admirable 
schools,  until  the  salary  of  our  daily  school  teachers  is  such  as  will 
raise  them  above  the  necessity  of  resuming  the  weary  task  of 
instructing  in  the  evening,  and  a  proper  remuneration  given  to  a 
competent  master  who  will  undertake  the  task, — teachers  whose 
vigor  and  energy  have  not  been  impaired  nor  diminished  by 
previous  toil.*    There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world 

*  If  this  were  the  cutmtry  it  boMts  itself  to  be,  if  it  were  a  oonotry  in 
which  the  public  really  aspired  to  elevate  the  human  mind,  to  assign  intel- 
lectual superioritj  its  proper  station,  long  since  its  laws  would  have  regard* 
ed  the  profession  of  teacher,  as  one  in  great  degree  invested  with  paternal 
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where  a  teacher  is  so  poorly  recompensed  as  in  Ireland,or  where 
some  provision  is  not  made  for  him  in  his  old  age  bj  the  state, 
but  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  miserably  paid  for  his  labor 
when  life  is  in  its  prime ;  and  the  only  prospect  he  sees 
in  perspective  at  its  decline,  is  the  work-house  or  the  pauper's 
grave.  Contrast  this  with  the  treatment  and  the  respect  School- 
masters receive  in  other  countries.  Throughout  Germany  no 
profession  is  more  respected  than  that  of  a  teacher ;  not  only 
IS  it  respected,  but  he  rests  secure  that  he  will  be  provided  for 
when  incapacitated  by  illness  or  old  age,  to  exercise  his  duties ; 
but  still  more,  if  found  deserving,  his  widow  and  orphans  will 
be   provided  for  also,* 

and  religions  rights.  If  there  he  many  instances  in  which  Teachers 
themselyes  have  derogated  from  this  dignified  position,  and  converted 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  most  important  of  social  duties  into  a  mere 
trade,  it  is  only  the  natural  result  of  our  unwise  and  niggard  legislation, 
and  belongs  not  to  the  profession  nor  to  the  men. — Wyse  on  Education 
Reform,  Vol.  I.  Page  292. 

•  Mr.  Kay  in  his  admirable  work,  **  The  Social  Condition  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  People,**  thus  speaks  of  the  Austrian  Teachers.  The  Teacher 
is  protected  from  n^lect,  insult,  or  injudicious  interference,  while  he  is 
at  the  same  time  kept  under  a  wholesome  check.  His  close  connection 
with  the  emissary  of  Government  of  the  empire  gives  him  a  standing 
among  his  neighbours  and  covers  himself  and  his  office  with  the  respect 
of  the  people.  The  Austriao  Government  has  indeed  so  strongly  felt  the 
importance  of  making  the  teachers  respected,  that  one  of  the  laws 
expressly  requires  the  Overseer  to  address  the  Teacher  at  the  Public 
examination  with  the  Title  of  Mr.  and  Sir,  and  forbids  the  overseer  to 
allow  himself  to  treat  the  Teacher  with  any  undae  familiarity  or  care- 
lessness before  his  pupUs. 

Besides  these  wise  enactments,  a  series  of  laws  has  been  framed,  by 
which  a  pension  and  Uvelihood  is  secured  to  every  superannuated  teach- 
er, and  to  the  Orphans  and  Widow  of  every  deserving  Teacher  who  dies 
in  the  public  service.  These  enactments  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to 
those  which  I  have  already  described  as  in  force  in  Prussia. 

By  these  means  the  Teachers  are  released  from  all  anxiety  about 
providing  for  the  support  of  themselves  in  old  age,  or  of  their  famiUes 
in  case  of  their  own  decease,  and  are,  consequently,  freed  from  any 
temptation  to  divert  any  of  their  thoughts  from  their  school  duties  to 
mercantile,  or  money-making  pursuits,  and  are  enabled  to  devote  the 
whole  of  their  fiicuHies,  thoughts,  and  energies  to  the  duties  of  their 
profession. 

Besides  these  advantages,  the  people  are  by  these  different  regulations 
impressed  with  a  high  consideration  and  respect  for  the  profession,  as 
they  see  it  an  object  of  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  Government.  They 
know  that  tlie  Teachers  must  be  learned  men,  or  they  could  not  have 
gained  their  situations,  and  that  they  must  be  men  of  high  character,  or 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  hold  their  offices.  They  see  the  Teachers 
in  continual  correspondence  with  the  agents  of  the  imperial  Government. 
They  see  how  respectfully  the  teachers  are  treated  by  the  overseers  and 
civil  magistrates. 
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We  are  now,  perhaps,  diverging  from  the  subject  before  us, 
but  we  hope  at  a  future  period  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Na- 
tional Teachers,and  to  show  the  great  injustice  done  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  educating  the  poorer  classes  of  our  fellow 
subjects. 

What  we  are  now  to  consider  is,  the  remuneration  that 
should  be  given  to  an  efficient  and  properly  qualified  teacher 
charged  with  the  management  of  an  Evening  School.  The 
time  generally  devoted  to  these  schools  we  admit  is  short,  per- 
haps too  much  so ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fatigue  of  adults  consequent  upon  the  toil  they 
have  undergone  during  the  day,  it  might  not  be  prudent  to 
make  the  time  for  study  much  longer  than  is  devoted  to  it 
at  present.  Three  hours  we  think  should  be  the  maximum,  say 
from  7  until  10  o'clock  each  night,  during  which  time  the 
teacher  requires  to  be  energetically  and  cmistanily  employed  to 
do  justice  to  his  pupils.  Now  in  the  most  economical  point 
of  view  we  consider  him  entitled  to  a  salary  of  at  least  £60 
per  annum,  and  any  sum  under  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  him  for  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  him,  if 
he  really  interest  himself  in  the  education  of  his  pupils. 
This  salary  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
many  teachers  of  Day  Schools  have  not  salary  equal  to  it,  with 
this  we  have  nothing  to  do,  as  we  are  to  suppose  their  merits 
do  not  entitle  them  to  it,  or  that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  to  reward  them, 
which  we  believe  is  really  the  case.  The  school  fees 
should  be  assigned  to  the  teacher  and  form  part  of  the  salary 
here  mentioned.  We  hold  this  to  be  an  excellent  plan,  since 
it  must  serve  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to  procure  a  good  attend- 
ance to  the  school ;  but  in  any  case  the  salary  above  mentioned 
should  be  secured  to  the  teacher. 

The  payment  by  pupils  should  be  insisted  upon,  for  there  is 
no  pupil  whowill  present  himself  for  admission  to  an  Evening 

This  respect  reacts  upon  the  children  in  the  most  beneficial  manner. 
They  see  the  1'eachers  welcomed  at  home,  honored  by  the  agents  of  the 
imperialGovernment,cared  for  by  the  Government  in  sickness  and  old  age, 
comfortably  lodged,  and  treated  by  every  one  with  respect 

This  begets  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  a  respect  for  their  instructois, 
makes  them  pay  attention  to  their  advice  and  instructiont  makes  them 
anxious  to  win  their  good  opinion,  and  thus  gives  adouble  weight  to  all 
the  counsels,  advice  and  admonitions  of  these  excellent  monitors. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  labours  and  of  the 
influence  of  such  a  body  of  men  working  among  the  poor. 
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School  who  cannot  afford  to  pay — and  were  adult  papik  admitted 
free,  they  would  not  appreciate  the  instruction  given  to  them, 
no  matter  how  superior  might  be  its  nature.  This  is  the  case 
in  Ireland  at  all  events,  however  different  it  may  be  in  other 
countries.  Out  of  the  smallest  means,  the  Irish  are  ever  willing 
to  pay  for  education. — It  may  then  be  asked,  why  there  are  so 
many  uneducated  adults  among  the  operative  classes,  if  the 
Irish  are  so  willing  to  pay  for  education  ?  Our  only  answer  to 
this  question  is,  that  either  the  poverty  of  the  parent,  or  the 
negligence  of  the  child  is  the  cause.  However,  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  their  willingness  to  pay,  since  we  know  in 
many  cases  it  exceeds  their  ability,  A  rate  of  payment 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  adult  should  be  laid  down  ;  we 
would  recommend  that  such  a  scale  of  payments  be  adopted 
as  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pupils, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  moderate  as  to  be  within  the  power  of 
the  poorest  to  pay. — By  adopting  this  course  an  accumulative 
scale  of  paymente  inevitably  takes  place ;  but  we  would  strongly 
urge  that  this  scale  should  not  be  regulated  according  to  the 
subjects  taught,  for  every  person  acquainted  with  the  organiza- 
tion or  management  of  a  school  must  be  aware  that  such  an 
arrangement  has  a  very  injurous  effect  on  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  and  on  the  working  of  the  school.  By  way  of  example,  in 
support  of  our  views  in  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  two  pupils 

t)laced  side  by  side  in  the  same  class,  the  parents  of  one  being 
)etter  to  do  in  the  world  than  those  of  the  other ;  now,  both 
are  sufficiently  qualified  to  enter  a  class  where  the  course  of 
instruction  is  carried  further,  but  in  order  to  enter  this  class 
a  higher  fee  is  to  be  paid.  To  the  pupils  whose  parents  are 
able  to  pay  the  fee  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  for  paretits 
willingly  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  when  circum- 
stances permit ;  but  the  pupil  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  the  fee  demanded,  remains  behind,  not  for  incompetency 
or  want  of  intellectual  qualifications,  but  solely  on  account 
of  his  parents'  pooerty.  All  will  admit  that  poverty  is  no 
crime,  but  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  misfortune,  and  certainly 
debarring  the  talented  child  of  the  poor  man  the  means 
of  raising  himself  from  the  lowly  state  in  which  he  is 
placed  by  the  circumstances  of  his  parents,  is  not  the  mode 
by  which  to  imbue  him  with  a  spirit  of  nationality  or  indepen- 
derice;  on  the  contrafy,  it  tends  to  depress  this  spirit  and  to 
make  poverty  hereditary. 
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We  regret  that  in  many  schools  reoeiving  public  aid  the 
fees  are  regulated  according  to  the  subjects  taught,  a  system 
both  unwise  and  unfair,  and  one  we  would  strenuously 
oppose,  for  we  hold  that  in  no  schools  supported  by  the  State  or 
by  other  public  endowments,  should  such  a  system  be  tolerated. 

The  teachers  of  these  schoob  are  public  officers  and  should 
make  no  distinction  between  their  pupils  while  disoharffing 
their  duties  in  the  school-room.  All  should  equally  share 
their  attention,  and  be  eligible  to  any  class  for  which  their  capa- 
city or  proficiency  would  qualify  them.  Public  or  National 
Schools  were  provided  for  the  Education  of  the  poor,  and  the 
State  in  conferring  this  invaluable  boon  on  society,  never 
intended  a  "  royal  road*'  to  be  opened  in  these  schools  on 
which  the  poor  man*s  child  dare  not  enter. 

While  we  advocate  the  rights  of  the  poor  to  National  Schools, 
we  do  not  desire  that  these  institutions  should  be  solely 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  these  schools  should  be  open  to  all  dassea, 
for  the  fact  of  the  children  of  the  poor  associating  with  those 
of  the  middle  classes,  has  a  most  desirable  effect  on  both, 
and  contributes  most  materially  to  the  success  and  character 
of  the  school.'^  But  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  poor 
man^s  child  be  as  eligible  to  receive  instruction  in  any  subject 
taught  in  the  school  as  that  of  the  rich  man's,  though  the 
latter  may  pay  a  higher  fee. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  our  paper  we  would  wish 
to  suggest,  that  when  teachers  receive  salary  in  addition  to 
the  school  fees,  the  rate  of  payment  for  each  pupil  should  not 
exceed  2d.  per  week;  and  m  cases  where  they  receive  their 
entire  salary  from  sources  independent  of  the  school  fees,  the 
latter  should  not  exceed  one  penny  per  week  for  each  pupil. 
And  this  payment,  we  would  further  suggest,  should  be  insisted 
upon,  for  it  is  desirable  that  every  pupil  should  pay  in  a 
school  that  is  not  understood  to  be  a  Free  School.  For 
the  present  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  Evening  Schools, 
but  in  our  next  paper  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  the 
great  want  existing  in  our  Metropolis  for  such  Mechanics' 
Institutes  as  those  advocated  in  England  by  Lord  Brougham, 
and  other  zealous  friends  of  the  cause  of  Popular  Education. 

•  See  Report  on  the  Clonmel  District  Model  School  for  the  year  1850, 
by  James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools  i  see 
also  Mr.  Frederic  Hill*8  admirable  work  on  National  Education. 
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In  closing  our  present  paper^  we  consider  it  but  just 
to  mention  the  name  of  The  Bight  Honorable  Alexander 
Macdonnell^  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Irish 
National  Education,  to  whom  the  adult  portion  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  ciW  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  part  he  has  taken 
in  encouraging  Evening  Schools. — Frequently  has  he  contri- 
buted  from  his  private  purse  to  their  support,  and  his  benevo- 
lence to  many  a  poor  and  hard-working  teacher  is  too  well 
known  to  call  forth  any  comments  from  us.  With  his  name 
we  feel  justified  in  coupling  those  of  Dean  Meyler,  Commis- 
sioner of  National  Education ;  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Farrell,* 
manager  of  the  Andrean  Male  National  School.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  National  Education,  and  well  may  they  be  proud  of  the 
signal  success  that  has  attended  their  united  eSods  in 
endeavouring  to  place  tlie  schools  of  their  parish  on  a  footing 
with  some  of  the  best  organized  schools  under  the  Commis- 
sioner of  National  Education.  We  should  not  omit  mention- 
ing here  the  name  of  The  Bev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  who  for  many 
years  supported,  at  his  own  expense,  an  Evening  School,  which 
was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  the  laboring  poor. 
We  regret  that  this  school  has  been  closed  for  some  time, 
owing  to  this  liberal  gentleman's  funds  being  exhausted. 

*  See  Beport  on  the  admirably-conducted  Ragged  School  under  the 
management  of  this  gentleman,  giren  in  Irish  Quart eelt  Review, 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  16,  p.  1237. 
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PART  IV. 

^' TALES  BY  THE  o'haRA  FAMILY*'  PUT  TO  PRESS.  "  THE 
BOYNE  WATER*'  COMMENCED.  A  PUBLISHER'S  RUSE.  '^  TALES 
BY  THE  o'hARA  FAMILY"  PUBLISHED.  THEIR  SUCCESS. 
SHARE  OF  MICHAEL  AND  JOHN  BANIM  IN  THE  SERIES. 
LKTTERS.  SICKNESS  OP  MRS.  BANIM.  SLIGHT  RETURN  OF 
HIS  OWN  ILLNESS.  LETTERS.  PROGRESS  OF  "THBBOYNB 
WATER "  VISIT  OF  JOHN  BANIM  TO  DERRY.  TOUR  OF 
MICHAEL  BANIM  THROUGH  THE  COUNTY  LIMERICK.  BACH 
BROTHER  COLLECTING  MATERIALS  FOR  "  THE  BOYNB  WATER." 
LETTERS.  ENGAGEMENTS  WITH  ARNOLD  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
OPERA  HOUSE.  LETTERS  FROM  GERALD  GRIFFIN.  FRIENDSHIP 
BETWEEN  HIM  AND  BANIM.  VISIT  OF  JOHN  BANIM  TO 
KILKENNY.  MICHAEL's  ACCOUNT  OF  IT.  LETTERS.  PUBLI- 
CATION OF  THE  "BOYNE  WATER."  LETTERS.  SECOND 
MISUNDERSTANDING       WITH        GERALD      GRIFFIN.  "THE 

NOWLANS"   COMMENCED.      LETTERS.      RELIGIOUS    FSBLINGS. 
HOME  THOUGHTS.      LETTERS. 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  Biography"*^  we  related  the  various 
phases,  sometimes  sunny  and  frequently  clouded,  marking 
the  life  of  John  Banim,  and  we  paused  in  that  epoch  of  his 
life-history  in  which,  when  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  had 
completed  The  Tales  By  The  ffHara  Family,  and  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  publisher.  Now  had  come  the 
time  for  which,  through  all  the  sorrows  of  the  weary  past,  he 
had  toiled  and  hoped.  True,  it  was  not  his  first  triumph — 
he  had  known  that  joy  which  elevates  the  dramatist  when  his 
thoughts  are  filling  the  hearts  of  an  enraptured  audience : 
he  had  heard  great  actors  in  his  Damon  and  Pythias,  and,  as 
some  noble  passage  in  the  play  had  charmed  the  listeners,  he 
had  seen  the  surging,  swaying  crowds  applauding  to  the  echo. 
But  this  was  a  triumph  too  uncertain,  and  too  much  depend- 
ent upon  the  mass — and,  in  the  probable  success  of  The 
GHara  Tales,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  brightest  dream-land 
of  his  brightest  reverie — fame,  competence  secured,  a  happy 
home  for  Ellen,  for  his  mother,  for  all — the  full  fruition  of  that 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol   IV.  No.  14,  p.   270;  No. 
15,  p.  527 ;  and  No.  16,  p,  825. 
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charming  wish  which  he  expressed  to  Michael  when  he  wrote  : 
"  That  my  dear  EUen^  and  my  dear  Joanna,  should  live  together 
in  love  and  unity,  is  my  great  wish  and  my  hope  too.  To 
see  them  working,  or  reading,  or  making  their  womanly  fu9s 
near  me,  and  under  my  roof,  and  mutually  tolerating  and 
helping  each  other,  and  never  talking  loud.  And  my  mother, 
my  dear,  dear  mother,  sitting  in  her  arm  chair  looking  at  them, 
with  her  old  times  placid  smile ;  and  my  father  and  you  doing 
whatever  you  liked.  Tush !  Perhaps  this  is  foolish  and  Utopian 
of  me.  let  we  must  live  together :  that  is  the  blessed  truth. 
Such  a  set  of  people  were  not  born  to  dwell  asunder.  And, 
perhaps,  the  old  times  would  come  back  again  after  aU. 
What  is  the  reason,  I  ask,  that,  after  a  little  while,  we  should 
not  club  our  means,  and  dwell,  as  Mr.  Owen  preaches,  in  one 
big  house,  every  roother^s  son  and  daughter  of  us ;  and  have 
good  feeling,  good  taste,  and  economy  presiding  over  us  ? 
More  unlikely  things  have  happened.  After  the  world  ia 
seen,  it  does  not  bear  to  be  gaped  at  every  day ;  and  the 
only  true  aim  of  a  rational  creature  ought  to  be,  bumble  in- 
dependence on  any  scale,  and  the  interchange  of  those  little 
and  tireless  amiabilities,  that  in  a  loving,  and  virtuous,  and 
temperate  circle,  make  life  indeed  worth  living  for — to 
me.  And  without  these  life  is  a  compulsion  :  a  necessity  to 
breathe  without  enjoyment — to  sweat  without  a  reward." 

These  were  his  hopes  and  heartiest  wishes — success  in 
literature  could  alone  for  him  secure  their  attainment, 
and  once  attained,  life  would  be  to  him  fair  as 

"  A  light  apon  the  shining  sea." 
Bat,  even   whilst    correcting  the  proof  sheets  of  the  first 
series  of  The  Tales,  he  was  preparing   materials  for  a  novel, 
and  he  wrote  thus  to  his  brother : — 

"London,  January  VI Ik,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  am  reading  hard  for  a  three-volume  tale,  and,  if  our 
present  venture  succeed,  I  may  hope  for  a  fair  price.'* 

He  was  not  however  at  all  forgetful  of  his  succc^  as  a 
dramatist,  and  he  still  negociated  for  the  production  of  The 
Prodigal  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  having,  as  we  have 
already  related,  failed  in  inducing  Elliston  to  accept  it  for 
Drury  Lane.  *     But  in  this  attempt  he  was,  as  the  reader  has 

♦  See  Irish  Quabtbbly  Kevihw,  Vol.  No.  16.  IV.  p.  861. 
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been  informed,   unsuccessfuly   owing  to  disagreements  with 
Edmund  Kean. 

Disappointments  connected  with  this  tragedy  were  not  his 
only  causes  of  uneasiness.  Mrs.  Banim's  health  had  not  im- 
proved,  and  she  was  directed  by  her  physician  to  pass  a  short 
period  in  France.  In  the  following  letter  Banim  describes  his 
position,  his  cares,  his  hopes,  and  his  expectations.  The  old 
kindly  home  love  is  bright  as  ever — whether  in  joy  or  sorrow ; 
struggling  or  prosperous — home,  his  wife  and  his  mother  are 
always  at  his  heart.  And  yet  how  strange  it  seems  that  his  love 
should  cling  so  firmly  to  those  scenes  where  ha  had  known 
many  sorrows,  many  pains,  and,  save  in  childhood,  no  joys. 
Can  it  be  that  this  thought  of  the  lamented  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam  is  true,  and  that  "  Fain  is  the  deepest  thing  that  we 
have  in  our  nature,  and  union  through  pain  has  always  seemed 
more  real  and  more  holy  than  any  other.  Thus,  at  all  events, 
John  Banim  wrote  to  his  father  :— 

''London,  January  %Wi,  1825. 
My  dear  Father, 

I  have  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  kept  back  at  Covent 

Garden  to  watch  the  fate  of  a  play  by .    This  play  I 

judged  would  not  succeed,  and  my  judgment  has  proved  good* 
It  was  repeated  onl^  twice.  I  may  ezpect  to  come  on,  when 
Young  returns  to  his  engagement,  in  about  six  weeks*  The 
stage  apart  for  a  moment,  pleasant  little  inatters  are  recurring 
elsewhere.  Our  publishers,  being  highly  pleased  with  the 
matter  now  in  progress,  engage  liberal  terms,  should  our  ven- 
ture have  luck.  Yesterday  I  received  a  proof  of  their  good 
opinion,  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  snuff-boxi  with  which  I 
intend  to  present  you  when  we  meet.  So  far,  my  dear  father, 
with  other  seasonable  assistance  from  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  receives  mv  small  theatrical  pieces  freely,  I  am 
very  comfortable,  considering  that  I  have  nad  to  win  my  way 
in  a  scramble,  where  no  human  being  was  interested  to  lend 
me  a  hand.  I  think  I  have  not  altogether  done  badly.  I 
have  been  here  three  years,  and  I  do  not  owe  a  shilling.  I  am 
now  esteemed  in  the  market.  Alas  I  literature  is  a  marketable 
commodity,  as  well  as  any  other  ware,  and  sells  according  to 
its  quality.  But,  if  able,  my  regular  business  will  soon  send 
me  to  Ireland,  and  afford  me  the  happiness  of  embracing  my 
family. 

One  regret  I  must  feel  during  my  visit;  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
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companied  by  her  who  has  for  three  years  been  the  sharer  of 
my  strog^es — the  only  friend  in  my  exile,  £llen  has  been 
ordered  to  seek  a  milder  clime  for  a  whilei  and  I  must  convey 
her  to  France  for  a  period*  She  is  not  very  or  dangerously 
ill :  I  send  a  medical  certificate  to  her  father  to  convince  him 
of  this;  bat  still  her  removal  has  been  pronounced  necessary, 
and  I  owe  her  too  much  to  counteract  the  injunctions  of  her 
phvsician^ 

Michael  gave  me  charming  assurances  in  his  last  letter  of 
my  dear  mother's  good  healUi.  Were  she  ever  so  ill,  I  know 
the  expectation  of  seeing  ME  (you  see  I  am  growing  riotous 
in  my  own  good  opinion)  will  speedily  make  her  well/' 

He  accompaniea  his  wife  to  France,  and  having  secured 
apartments  for  her,  he  returned  to  London,  and  to  its  labors. 
In  the  following  letter,  written  a  few  days  after  he  had  reached 
London,  he  informs  Michael  of  the  progress  of  The  Tales 
through  the  press,  and  hints  at  his  returning  illness  : — 

''London,  May  ^th,\^^h. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  remtuned  scarce  a  day  in  France  after  I  saw  Ellen  housed : 
yet  short  as  was  my  absence  from  London,  matters  got  into  a 
pretty  pickle  with  the  printers  before  I  came  back. 

The  labor  of  getting  '  Crohoore'  through  the  ordeal  has  been 
hideous :  almost  every  sheet  of  him  came  back  to  me  three  or 
four  times.  It  is  tremendous  work  to  compel  Enrfish  types 
to  shape  themselves  into  Irish  words.  Happily  he  is  now 
equipped  for  his  debut,  as  well  as  I  can  shape  him.  ^The 
Fetches'  is  disposed  of  also,  and  I  am  through  the  first  hund- 
red pages  of  the  last  volume.  I  have  been  leading  a  solitary 
life  smce  ray  wife  left  me  :  but  no  help  for  that.  To  keep  me 
alive  I  have  plenty  of  work  on  hand,  and  there  are  fair  pros- 
pects in  view. 

My  health  has  been  only  tolerable ;  as  Shakespeare  hath  it, 

'        ■  The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound.' 

I  greatly  dread  and  fear  mother  has  also  had  her  visitation, 
if  the  weather  has  been  such  in  Ireland  as  we  have  had  here/' 

Upon  the  eve  of  the  publication  oi  The  Tales  the  next  letter 
was  addressed  by  John  Banim  to  his  brotlier,  and  in  it  he  de- 
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tails  a  little  publishing  ruse ;  one  of  a  class  of  which  many 
instances  have  been  afforded  in  London^  during  the  present 
anxiety  of  the  public  to  possess  books  containing  information 
on  the  countries  surrounding  Sebastopol : — 

"  London,  April  Uh,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael^ 

Our  tales  have  not  been  announced  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

A  certain  literary  gentleman,  an  Irishman  too,  of  undoubted 
talent,  he  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  our  volumes,  started 
with  a  spirited  publisher,  and  got  out  notices,  and  it  became 
rather  an  amusing  race  between  us.  He  would  come  occasion- 
ally, in  the  most  friendly  manner,  to  hope  I  was  going  on 
well.  Pen  against  pen  it  was,  as  fast  as  they  could  gallop. 
Mounted  on  my  grey  goose  quill  I  have  beaten  him,  as  to  time 
at  all  events.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  by 
leaving  our  books  unannounced.  What  may  be  the  further 
result  of  our  race  is  yet  to  be  seen.  There  is  quackery  in  all 
trades,  from  the  boudoir  to  the  pill-box. 

I  purpose  to  be  in  Derry,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  you, 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  in  some  time  after  I  will  run  down  to 
Kilkenny  to  shake  hands  with  you  all,  and  hear  my  poor  mo- 
ther call  me  her  own  ^  grato  bavm^  once  again.'* 

The  visit  to  Derry,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  of  the  scenery  and  character  of  the  country 
around  the  Boyne ;  and  this  knowledge  was  turned  by  Banim 
to  excellent  account,  as  may  be  perceived  in  those  admirable 
descriptions  introduced  in  that  novel  upon  which  he  was  then 
engaged — The  Boyne  Water, 

The  TaleB  By  The  UHara  Family  appeared  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1825,  and  their  success  was,  from  the  first  day, 
unquestionable.  Gerald  QriflSn  wrote  to  his  brother,  and 
described  Banim*s  triumph  thus  :  ''  Have  you  seen  Banim's 
CyHara  Tales? — ^if  not,  read  them,  and  say  what  you  think  of 
them.  I  think  them  most  vigorous  and  original  things;  over- 
flowing with  the  very  spirit  of  poetry,  passion,  and  painting ,  if 

you  think  otherwise,  donH  say  so.   My  friend  W sends  me 

word  that  they  are  well  written.  All  our  critics  here  say  that  they 
are  admirably  written ;  that  nothing  since  Scott's  first  novels 
has  equalled  them.  I  differ  entirely  with  W in  his  idea  of 
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the  fidelity  of  their  delineations.  He  says  they  ai^e  iinacquaiut- 
ance  with  the  country;  I  think  they  are  astonishing  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  the  power  of  creating  an  intense  interest  without 
stepping  out  of  real  life,  and  in  the  very  easy  and  natural 
drama  that  is  carried  through  them^  as  well  as  in  the  excellent 
tact  which  he  shows,  in  seizing  on  all  the  points  of  national 
character  which  are  capable  of  eflfect ;  mind  I  don't  speak  of 
The  fetches  now.  That  is  a  romance.  But  is  it  not  a 
splendid  one  ?  Nobody  knew  anything  of  Banim^  till  he 
published  his  O'Hara  Tales,  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  every  day.  I  have  seen  pictures  taken  from 
them  already,  by  first-rate  artists,  and  engravings,  in  the 
windows.*'* 

Literary  fame,  however,  was  not  the  only  point  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  pecuniary  reward  of  merit  was  a  very  important 
consideration.  The  fame,  indeed,  belonged  entirely,  so  far 
as  the  public  knew,  to  John  ;  but  Michael,  living  at  home 
quietly  in  Kilkenny,  had  formed  very  prosaic  ideas,  and 
thought,  very  naturally,  that  if  the  public  admired  The  &Hara 
Talee,  the  public  ought  to  prove  its  appreciation  by  purchasing 
them  ;  and  he  wrote  to  John,  requesting  information  upon  the 
interesting  topic  comprized  in  the  short  question — "  How  do 
the  books  sell?'*  John's  reply  we  shall  just  now  insert,  but 
we  would  here  draw  the  reader  s  attention  to  the  facts  related 
in  a  former  portion  of  this  Biography,  in  which  we  detailed  the 
plans  of  joint  contribution  agreed  upon  in  the  composition  of 
the  Tales  Sy  The  O'Hara  Family.^ 

The  first  tale  of  the  series,  entitled  Crohoore  of  The  Bill- 
hook^  was  written  by  Michael  Banim  %  who  wrote  also  the 
opening  chapter,  descriptive  of  a  '*  Pattern,*'  in  John  Doe, 
the  third  tale  of  this  first  series  :  the  remainder  of  this  tale, 
and  the  entire  of  The  Fetches^  the  second  tale,  were  written 
by  John  Banim ;  but,  as  was  agreed  upon,  and,  as  we  have 
in  our  last  paper  shown,  fully  and  carefully  performed,  each 
brother  submitted  his  contributions  to  the  earnest  criticism 
of  the  other. 

And  when  one  comes  now  to  examine  these  fictions, — to  mark 
their  vigor  and  dramatic  power,  to  note  those  qualities  indicated 

•  See  "Life  of  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq.,**  By  his  Brother,  pp.  184,  185. 
f  See  Ibish  Quarterly  Rbtibw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  16,  p.  830. 
X  Michael  Banim  is  still  living,  and  was  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  in  the 
year  1850. 
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by  Griffin^  who  wrote  of  them,  'Hhey  are  astonishing  in  nothing 
60  much  as  in  the  power  of  creating  an  intense  interest  without 
stepping  out  of  real  life,  and  in  the  venr  eafl^  and  natural  drama 
that  is  carried  through  them,  as  well  as  m  the  excellent  tact 
which  he  shows  in  seizing  on  all  the  points  of  National  char- 
acter/' we  must  agree  with  Gerald  in  his  estimate  of  the 
merit  of  the  series.  These  qualities  attributed  by  Grifftn  to 
Tke  Tales  appear  more  dearly  in  the  fictions  subsequently 
written,  but  the  ability  of  the  brothers  is  not  the  less  plainly 
shown.  And  it  is,  indeed,  strange  that  two  young  men,  the  one  a 
shopman  to  his  father,  planning  his  scenes  by  day  whilst  attend- 
ing to  his  business  duties,  and  stealing  his  leisure  from  the  night; 
the  other,  a  hard-worked  literary  man — one  who,  as  he  said 
himself,  should  '*  teaze  the  brain,  as  wool-combers  teaze  wool, 
to  keep  the  fire  in  and  the  pot  boiling,'^  could  have  been  able 
to  produce  those  novels  which,  though  entering  upon  a  pre- 
occupied branch  of  literature,  obtained  and  secured 
attention  from  the  earliest  publication.  In  John  6anim*s 
case  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  was  forced  to  write 
when  he  could  write,  that  is — he  wrote  at  such  times  as  he 
could  snatch  from  bis  ordinary  engagements ;  sometimes  when 
racked  in  body  by  his  own  pains,  sometimes  when  racked  in 
mind  through  sympathy  for  the  ill-health  of  his  wife.  But  the 
stitmg  bold  will,  the  earnest  hope  of  success,  bear  the  mental 
hero  above  every  sorrow — the  victor  of  every  woe — and  thus  is 
proved  the  wisdom  of  Wordsworth's  thought — 

"  A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight/' 
In  the  following  letter  those  qualities  of  mind  are  proved, 
and  his  industry  and  mental  courage  are  most  admirably  dis- 
played : — 

''London,  May  let,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

You  ask  me  a  very  vital  question — How  do  the  books  sell  ? 
Very  well. 

The  publishers  are  quite  contented :  big  with  hopes  and 
withal  benevolent.  On  mature  reflection,  I  venture  to  solve 
another  important  query— 1  deem  you  should  neglect  neither 
your  business  nor  three  new  volumes.  Plan  out  three  tales, 
and  work  at  them  from  time  to  time  at  your  leisure,  and  I 
think  I;  can  obtain  for  you  a  remunerative  price. 
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I  will  be  ready  with  a  tale  in  three  volumea  by  Christmas, 
and  I  propose  you  should  be  prepared  for  the  next  trial.  For 
my  tale  I  will  visit  every  necessary  spot  in  the  north  and  south. 
Derry,  Lough  Neagh — thence  to  the  Boyne,  and  then  to 
Limerick.  I  have  christened  the  tale  before  its  birth.  It  is 
to  be  called  '  The  Boyne  Water.'  I  have  sent  you  all  the 
criticisms — in  no  case  have  we  got  a  drubbing.  We  have 
yet  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  monthly  and  quarterly 

g5riodicals.  This  I  can  tell  you  to  inspirit  you — ^the  good 
dies  Lettres  critic  of  the  Quarterly  has  read  our  volumes 
and  has  deigned  to  praise  them  in  high  quarters. 
Man  alive,  hold  up  your  head  and  have  courage.'' 
A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  John  Banim 
sailed  for  Ireland,  and  reaching  Dublin  safely,  he  at  once 
set  out  for  Belfast.  His  occupations  in  the  North  were 
thus  described,  in  a  letter  to  Micnael : — 

''  Coleraine,  May  28,   1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Lest  you  should  be  uneasy  at  my  staying  longer  than  I 
propoaea,  I  write  to  say  I  am  well,  and  have  only  been  de- 
layed by  the  uninterrupted  interest  of  my  route  from  Belfast. 
I  walked  a  great  part  of  the  way  along  the  coast  to  this  town : 
having  forwarded  all  my  baggage,  trusting  to  him  who  feeds 
the  sparrow  and  the  raven  for  a  meal  and  a  bed.  My  ad- 
ventures have  been  considerable  in  the  way  of  living  alone. 
I  sometimes  slept  in  a  sheebeen  house,  sometimes  in  a  far- 
mer's house,  and  sometimes  in  a  good  inn;  and  only  I 
thought  myself  too  ill-dressed  a  fellow,  I  might  have  shared 
the  hospitaUty  of  a  certain  lady  of  high  rank. 

But  what  scenery  have  I  beheld — grand,  exquisite :  the 
Causeway,  from  which  I  have  just  returned  the  best  part 
of  it.  You  may  look  out  {gt  me  towards  the  end  of 
the  next  week.  One  thing  is  certain — I  will  meet  a 
hearty  welcome   at  the  old    house  where   I   first  saw   the 

light."" 

Back  to  "  the  old  house,"  and  to  his  mother  came  **  her 
own  graw  baton,''  with  love  as  warm  and  heart  as  true  as  in 
the  past-by  days  of  childhood,  when  he  stole  from  his  play- 
mates to  watch  over  her  safety,  fearing  that  '*Farrell  the 
Bobber"  might  carry  her  away.     And  here,  the  student  of 
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literary  biography  will,  doubtless,  observe  how  beautifully 
this  mail's  nature  shines,  uncliilled  by  adversity  and  pain, 
unspoiled — so  unspoiled — by  success,  and  by  the  golden  hopes 
of  the  brighter  future. 

One  can  fancy  this  deep-hearted  man  returned  to  "  the  old 
house''  where  he  "  first  saw  light,"  and  where  he  had  known 
such  joys  and  sorrows,  such  real  cares  and  such  cloud-land 
visions  as,  happily,  few  men  experience  in  their  darker  phases  : 
Joanna  and  Michael  rush  forth  to  greet  him,  and  the  more 
sober,  but  not  less  intense  jov  of  the  father  and  mother  need 
no  word-painting.  It  must  nave  been  the  realization  of  a 
dream  vision,  one  of  .those  glimpses  of  paradise,  fading  as  the 
morning  arises,  and  leaving  but  a  regretful  memory  of  joys 
never  to  return  again. 

Thinking  thuS,  we  addressed  Michael  Banim,  and  added, — 
^  tell  us  how  you  all  received  John  when  he  came  to  you  from 
his  northern  tour ;"  .  and  Michael  answered  us — *'  You 
may  be  sure  the  absentee  received  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  old 
house.  On  a  Sunday  evening  he  came  amongst  us,  the  evening 
of  all  others  we  could  best  enjoy  ourselves.  There  was  the 
family  boiurd,  with  something  more  choice,  even  than  the  usual 
Sunday  fare,  to  mark  the  event.  The  well  known  faces  were 
all  around  it  once  more.  No  one  absent.  There  was  the  new 
comer,  in  the  identical  chair,  and  on  the  same  spot,  he  used  to 
occupy.  There  was  the  dinner  prolonged  unreasonably,  by 
questions  and  answers,  interruptive  of  mastication.  When  the 
table  was  at  length  cleared,  there  was  the  jerking  of  chairs  into 
as  close  contact  as  possible.  And  there  was  the  cheerful  glass,  in 
which  to  hob  nob  with  the  restored  struggler.  Truth  to  tell, 
I  fear  that  three  of  the  circle,  the  old  man,  and  his  two  sons, 
dipped  somewhat  deeper  than  discretion  or  respect  for  the 
Sabbath  evening  warranted. 

This  meeting  of  kindred  after  separation,  bore  hkeness  to  a 
gushing  fountain,  one  of  whose  channels  had  been  interrupted ; 
the  others  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  waters ;  the  temporary 
obstacle  removed,  the  whole  affluence  came  forth  babbling  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  There  was  no  cloud  that  we  could 
see,  on  that  Sunday  evening,  over  us.  There  was  frequent 
laughter,  ringing  out,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason.  There  was 
a  tautology  of  endearing  epithets.  There  was  the  voluble 
enjoyment  that  marked  a  jubilee." 

Banim  did  not  continue  long  in  ''  the  old  house ;"  and 
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early  in  July  he  was  back  once  more  in  London  at  his  desk, 
engaged  in  that  ceaseless  round  of  work ;  truly 

*•  Twilight  saw  him  at  his  fo]ios> 
Morning  saw  his  fingers  run. 
Labouring  ever. 
Weary  never^ 
Of  the  task  he  had  begun.** 

His  visit  to  Kilkenny  had  not  been  entirely  one  of  pleasure. 
He  had  planned,  with  Michael,  the  outlines  of  future  novels, 
plays  and  poems.  He  had  now  no  doubts  or  fears,  and  the 
great  prizes  of  genius,  that  is,  such  prizes  as  England  gives, 
golden  wreaths,  were  all,  he  fancied,  within  his  grasp,  to  be 
secured  by  industry.  Within  three  years  he  had  made,  for 
himself,  a  reputation  by  honorable,  but  unflinching  work ; 
and  he  looked  upon  it  but  as  the  stepping  place,  the  mound 
which  should  be  raised  before  his  hopes  could  blossom  in 
complete  fruition. 

"Time,  the  subtile  thief  of  youth," 
had  never  yet  afirighted  him ;  the  past  was  but  a  dead  past ; 
all  life,  and  the  bKss  of  prosperity  were  in  the  future — and 
that  life  and  bliss  were  to  be  wrought  out  of  the  life  and 
labor  of  the  present. 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Michael  :  — 

'' London,  July  16,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  am  stripped  to  the  shirt  sleeves  the  weather  is  so  hot, 
not  scampering  abroad,  but  in  my  oven-like  study,  plying  the 
skreeking  pen,  might  and  main,  for  it  is  a  terrible  atmos- 
phere here :  the  glass  up  to  fever  heat,  and,  except  the  rabid, 
who  appear  now  and  then,  not  a  canine  frequenter  of  the 
streets  visible.     The  race  of  dogs  seemeth  extinct.^' 

Whilst  "  plying  the  skreeking  pen,  might  and  main,"  he 
learned  from  Mrs.  Banim  that  she  was  now  sufficiently 
restored  to  health  to  bear  the  atmosphere  of  England ;  and, 
accordingly  on  the  24th  of  August  he  set  out  for  France,  and 
returned  with  her  to  his  new  home  in  Mount-street;  and  Gerald 
Griffin  succeeded  him  in  the  occupation  of  the  old  lodgings  in 
Brompton  Grove. 

All  his  unoccupied  time  was  now  devoted  to  the  comple- 
tion of  The  Boyne   Water,     Gerald  Griffin  visited  him  fre- 
quently, and  was  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the 
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work.  He  wrote  to  his  brother,  WilKara,  "Banim  has 
been  all  over  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  has  brought  here  the 
world  and  all  of  materials  for  his  new  novel.  He  has  spent 
an  immense  deal  of  labour  and  study  in  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  historical  records  of  the  period,  and 
procured  a  great  deal  of  original  information,  and  other 
matters,  during  his  ramble.''  In  weaving  these  materials,  so 
gathered,  into  his  novel,  Banim  seemed  to  forget  even  the 
friends  in  "  the  old  house,"  and  Michael  wrote  anxiously  to 
Mrs.  Banim,  requesting  that  she  would  correspond  with  him, 
as  John  seemed  lost  to  all  honesty  in  paying  epistolary 
debts.  Mrs.  Banim's  reply  was  as  follows,  and  it  reminds 
one  of  Bora  CopperjieWs  experiences  of  the  "  pursuits  of 
literature." 

"  London,  September  80/^,  1825. 
Dear  Michael, 

John  is  so  much  occupied  at  present,  that  I  scarcely  ever 
see  his  face  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the 
evening — when,  after  rapping  for  some  time  at  the  ceiHng, 
for  he  works  over  head,  I  go  up  to  his  door,  put  on  the  most 
hungry  face  I  can,  and  complain  of  my  starving  state  :  then 
only  can  I  get  him  to  come  down. — When  he  issues  forth, 
he  is  the  true  picture  of  stupidity.  He  has  himself  denied 
to  all  visitors,  since  our  arrival  from  France,  and  the  whole, 
long,  long  day,  he  is  shut  up,  with  his  plaguy  'Boyne 
Water.' " 

Nearly  a  month  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Michael 
received  the  following  from  John,  and  in  it  we  perceive  the 
first  indication  of  doubt  as  to  the  politics  of  The  Boyne 
Water:— 

''London,  October  lUh,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Tou  have  made  me  shake  and  shiver,  by  bringing  before 
my  eyes  the  ticklish  ground  on  which  I  stand,  with  respect 
to  the  present  novel :  and  you  have  almost  driven  me  to  des- 

?air,  by  telling  me  to  look  for  increased  reputation — or . 
almost  give  up  the  hope  of  realizing  the  wishes  you  have 
formed,  of  what  I  ought  to  produce.  No  writer  can  pro- 
nounce  on  his  own  realization  of  his  conceptions.  Unfor- 
tunately  we  often  value  a  production  according  to  the  pains 
and  care  we  bestow  on  it — hence  we  are  indifferent  judges 
of  ourselves— -I  have  good  materials,  if  I  can  but  use    them 
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to  advantage.  Your  notes  on  Lizuerick  and  the  contiguous 
country,  have  gone  beyond  my  expectation — I  return  you  my 
thanks  for  all  you  have  done.  Apart  from  the  matter  I 
wanted,  your  memoranda  are  rich,  and  suggestive  to  me  of 
a  continuance  of  such  things  by  both  of  us  conjointly,  to  be 
followed,  some  time  or  other,  by  the  publication  of  Walks 
Through  Ireland,  By  the  O'Hara  Family." 

At  length,  as  the  novel  advanced  towards  completion,  he 
seems  to  have  become  still  more  nervous  on  the  suojecfc  of  its 
probable  success.  Michael  had  warned  him  that  in  adopting 
the  political  tone  so  strongly  coloring  the  tale,  he  was  endangering 
its  popularity  with  a  large  section  of  readers  :  and  truly  it  was 
most  dangerous  ground.  Gerald  Griffin,  however,  did  not 
participate  in,  or  encourage  these  fear^ — but  then  he  never 
feared  any  thing ;  his  soul  was  like  a  lark,  always  soaring. 
He  wrote  to  his  brother,  William^  thus : — "  1  dined  with 
Banim  last  week,  and  found  him  far  gone  in  a  new  novel,  now 
just  finished, '  The  Boyne  Water,'  (good  name  ?)  which  is  far 
superior,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  the  O'Hara  Family :" 
that  he  spoke  to  Banim  as  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  there  can 
be  little  aoubt,and  John  seems  to  have  regained  his  self-reliance, 
and  to  have  taken  to  himself  the  counsel  he  had  offered  to 
Michael,  when  he  wrote — "  Man  a  live,  hold  up  your  head 
and  have  courage.'' 

The  following  letter,  written  a  few  days  after  that  last 
inserted,  is  very  interesting  :  the  anxiety  that  Michael  should 
correct  freely;  the  humble  confidence  in  his  brother's  judgment; 
the  holy  spirit  of  belief,  from  which,  however  much,  in  one 
point,  a  worshipper  of  another  creed  might  dissent,  yet  none 
can  refuse  to  admire  in  the  man, — all  render  this  letter  worthy 
of  the  true-hearted  writer  : — 

''London,  November  6tA,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

With  this  you  will  receive  the  first  vol.  of  'The  Boyne 
Water.'  I  expect  to  go  to  press  in  a  month  from  this  day, 
so  read  it  immediately  and  return  it,  as  promptly  as  you  can. 

Be  very  candid  in  your  remarks,  because  I  ought  to  be  made 
to  know  myself :  and  don't,  you  at  least,ihrough  a  false  deUcacy, 
let  me  lead  myself  astray — every  man's  vanity  blinds  himself, 
to  himself,  of  himself. 

This  morning  (Sunday)  going  to  early  Mass  to  accompany 
Ellen  to  Communion,  I  was  delighted  with  the  fair  and  beautiful 
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sight  of  a  crowd  of  other  communicauts,  of  every  rank  and  age, 
clustering  to  the  Sanctuary.  Some  old  Chelsea  pensioners 
were  there.  The  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  tottering  :  and  there 
were  boys  and  girls  of  very  tender  age,  mixed  with  these  infirm 
old  men.  Leaning  down  to  minister  the  bread  of  comfort  and 
of  life,  to  those  stum  biers  on  the  grave's  brink,  and  those  young 
adventurers  on  a  world  of  temptation,  was  a  most  reverend 
looking  priest — with  long  white  hairs,  who  to  my  knowledge, 
is  one  of  the  most  zealous,  virtuous,  simple-minded  men  ahve. 
My  dear  Michael,  as  I  looked  on,  the  recollection  of  our  first 
communion  together  side  by  side,  and  of  the  devotion  and  holy 
awe  that  filled  ray  heart  at  the  time ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
our  aged  and  benevolent  parish  priest  bending  down  to  us 
with  the  sacranient  in  his  fingers,  came  refreshingly  to  me,  like 
the  draught  from  a  pure  spring ;  and  a  long  train  of  innocent 
days  and  blissful  times,  passed  before  me — with  my  thoughts 
recurrent  to  boyhood.'' 

The  Boyne  Water  was  commenced  in  July,  1825,  and  at 
Christmas  of  that  year  the  three  volumes  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer;  and  early  in  the  year  1826  it  was  before 
the  critics,  who  gave  it  a  very  severe  and  rough  reception ; 
their  criticisms,  however,  were  directed  against  its  politics 
rather  than  its  literary  merit,  or  its  structure  of  plot  and  scene. 

It  was  published  as  a  fiction  "  By  The  O'Hara  Family,''  but, 
writes  Michael  Banim  to  us, — ''  With  the  exception  of  ex- 
amining the  locality  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick,  (the  siege  of  the 
violated  treaty  as  it  is  called,)  and  the  tracing  of  Sarsfield's 
route  from  the  beleaguered  city,  to  the  spot  where  he  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  reinforcement  of  cannon  on  its  way  from 
Kilkenny — I  had  no  direct  concern  in  this  tale.  It  passed 
through  my  hands  during  its  progress,  and  I  pruned,  and 
added,  and  corrected  ad  libitum." 

Roughly,  however,  as  the  critics  used  this  book,  the  reading 
public  were  its  very  warm  admirers,  but,  better  than  all,  to 
one  who  wanted  money,  Colbum  offered  a  very  large  sum  for 
the  next  tale  by  *'The  O'Hara  Family;"  and  John  closing 
with  the  proposal  commenced  to  write  his  novel,  The  Nowlans. 

The  northern  tour  of  John  Banim  was  but  part  of  that 
extended  one  required  to  be  undertaken  and  completed,  before 
the  entire  scenery  of  the  localities  introduced  in  The  Boyne 
Water  could  be  described  from  actual  observation.  Time, 
however,  did  not  permit  him  to  traverse  this  route  himself, 
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and  Michael  was  enlisted  as  the  note-taker  of  the  southern 
districts.  From  the  notes  so  taken  the  descriptions  of  Limerick, 
and  the  surrounding  country,in  TheBoyne  Water ^  were  written. 

MichaePs  tour,  however,  was  remarkable,  as  an  adventure, 
occurring  in  its  progress,  suggested  to  John  the  powerfully 
written,  but  painful  novel.  The  Nowlans,  Michael  Banim  has, 
with  his  usual  kindness,  written  for  us  the  followinj?  account 
of  this  incident  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  John,  with  consummate  ability,  wrought  out  the 
idea  sutrgested  by  Michael : — 

"  While  pursuing  the  track  of  Sarsfield  on  his  route  to  in- 
tercept the  reinforcements  destined  to  strengthen  the  besiegers 
of  Limerick,  I  journeyed  on  foot,  through  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains,  tracing  my  way  principally  by  the  traditionary 
information  given  by  the  people.  I  kept  an  itinerary  as  I 
went  along,  referable,  not  only  to  the  purpose  of  my  journey, 
but  descriptive  also  of  the  peculiar  and  impressive  scenery 
around  me;  and  of  the  existing  characteristics  of  a  little 
known,  but,  as  they  appear  to  me,  a  very  fine  people. 

My  adventures  during  this  excursion  were  not  without  in- 
terest ;  and,  after  it  had  been  ascertained  satisfactorily  that  I 
was  not  a  guager,  coming  to  spy  after  potteen  sellers  and  pot- 
teen  stills,  I  found  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  disinterested 
assistance,  all  through  the  mountain  range. 

It  was  my  fate  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night  at  the  house  of 
a  farmer  named  Daniel  Kennedy.  His  warm  and  comfortable 
dwelling  was  in  a  mountain  hollow,  known  as  Fail  Dhuiv,  or 
the  Black  Glen.  The  peculiarities  of  this  out  of  the  way  home- 
stead, the  appearance  of  the  dwellers  therein,  and  the  details 
of  the  unostentatiously  hospitable  reception  given  to  me,  were 
faithfully  reported  in  my  note- book.  Extracted  thence,  almost 
word  for  word,  my  veritable  account  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  tale  of  '  The  Nowlans.'  There  was  a  sick  son  on  the 
night  of  my  visit  occupying  the  stranger's  bedroom,  about 
whom  the  good  woman  of  the  house  and  her  daughters  ap- 
peared to  be  most  anxious.  I  could  not,  for  this  reason,  be 
accommodated  in  the  apartment  usually  reserved  for  guests, 
and  my  bed  was  made  up  on  the  kitchen  table.  The  home- 
made sheets  and  blankets  white  as  snow,  and  redolent  of  the 
sweet  mountain  breeze  in  which  they  had  been  bleached,  were 
most  inviting  to  a  weary  pedestrian,  as  I  was ;  and  I  slept 
luxuriously  that  night  on  the  kitchen  table,  under  the  roof 
of  Daniel  Kennedy  of  Fail  Dhuiv, 
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The  circumstance  of  the  sick  son,  who,  I  could  learn,  had 
been  away,  and  who,  in  his  ilhiess,  had  come  home  to  seek  the 
ministry  of  his  affectionate  kindred,  gave  the  idea,  and  no  more 
than  the  idea,  of  John  Nowlan — the  hero  of  the  new  tsie"* 
Whilst  John  was  engaged  upon  154^  Aowlans,  Michael  paid 
him  a  long  promised  visit  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1826 ; 
and  then  it  appeared  that  John  had,  in  his  letters,  detailed  only 
the  good  and  cheering  facts  connected  with  his  life,  and  had  but 
too  well  concealed  the  slow,  but  certain  progress  of  his  malady. 
Though  only  in  his  twenty-eighth,  he  seemed,  at  the  least  in 
his  fortieth  year ;  his  hair  was  grizzled ;  his  face  was  wrinkled ; 
his  limbs  were  so  weak  that  Michael  feared,  lest  he  should 
fall  in  the  streets  as  they  walked  together ;  and  then,  during 

*  The  broad  humor  of  the  following  passage  from  Michaers  introduc- 
tory letter  to  *•  The  Nowlans,"  we  have  always  considered  quite  worthr 
of  Smollett  or  Fielding.  **  Abel  O'Hara**  has  been  drenched  by  a  heavy 
shower  in  the  mountains,  and  returning  to  Nowlan's  house  finds  that — 

*•  All  the  family  stood  at  the  threshold  to  receive  me ;  exclamations 
of  condolence  came  from  every  tongue ;  and,  almost  by  main  force,  the 
old  woman,  her  daughters,  and  the  robust  maid-servant,  forced  me  off 
to  a  bedchamber,  where  1  was  commanded  to  doff  every  tack  upon 
me,  and  cover  myself  up  in  a  neat  Uttle  bed,  until  every  tack  should  be 
well  dried.  In  vain  I  remonstrated:  Mrs.  Nowlan  and  her  handmaid 
whisked  off  my  coat  and  vest,  even  while  I  spoke ;  the  latter,  squatting 
herself  on  her  haunches,  then  attacked  my  shoes  and  stockings ;  Peggy 
appropriated  my  cravat ;  and  I  began  to  entertain  some  real  alarm  as  to 
the  eventual  result  of  their  proceedings,  when  away  they  went  in  a  body, 
each  laden  with  a  spoil,  and  aU  renewing  their  commands  that  I  should 
Instantly  peel  off  my  Bussia-ducks  and  my  inner  garment,  drop  them  at 
the  bedside,  and  then  retiring  between  the  sheets,  call  out  to  have  them 
removed. 

I  did  even  as  I  was  bid ;  and  when  properly  disposed  to  give  tiie 
appointed  signal,  Cauth  Flannigan,  the  maid  of  aU-work,  speedily  at. 
tended  to  it,  re-entering  with  something  on  her  arm,  from  which  her 
eye  occasionally  wandered  to  my  half-seen  face,  in  a  struggle,  as  I 
tliought,  and  I  believe  I  was  not  wrong  in  my  reading,  between  most 
provoking  merriment,  and  a  decent  composure  of  countenance ;  '  The 
misthess  sent  this  shirt.  Sir — only  it  isn't  a  shirt,  entirely,  bud  one  be- 
longing to  the  misthess,  becase  it's  the  washin'  week,  an*  the  sickness  in 
the  place,  an'  aU,  an'  the  mlHthess  couldn't  make  off  a  betther  at  a  pinch 

and,  laying  it  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  Cauth  strove  to  hide  her 

giggle  and  her  blushes  by  stooping  to  take  up  the  last  of  my  drenched 
garments.  When  she  had  again  retired  with  them,  I  examined  the 
nicely -folded  article  she  had  left  with  me,  and,  truly,  it  was  not  *  a  shirt 
entirely* — but — what  shall  I  call  it,  Barnes  ? — a  female  shirt,  haply  ;  the 
personal  property,  as  Cauth  would  have  it,  of  Mrs.  Nowlan ;  yet,  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  that  zealous  Abigail  strove  to  impress  the 
fact  upon  me,  as  also  from  the  hasty  erasure  of  an  initial,  near  its  upper 
edge,  I  had  my  own  doubts,  while  I  put  it  on,  concerning  the  identity 
of  iu  owner."— See  "  The  Nowlans,"  Vol.  I.  p.  24.     Ed.  1827. 
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MichaeFs  visit,  he  was  witness  of  one  of  bis  brother's  paroxysms 
of  pain,  and   though  he  had  seen,  had  even  been   as   his 

nurse  during  his  first  illness,  after  the  death  of  Anne  D * 

yet  this  attack,  though  but  of  a  few  hours'  continuance, 
frightened  him  by  its  violence,  although  when  it  passed  away, 
John  was  gay  and  hopeful  as  ever. 

Whilst  thus  working  and  suffering  he  once  more,  through 
his  anxiety  to  serve  Gerald  Griffin  became  estranged  from 
him.  It  would  appear  that  Banim  had  induced  him  to  write 
an  operatic  piece  for  the  English  Opera  House,  which  Arnold 
accepted  through  Banim's  recommendation,  agreeing  to  give 
£50  for  it,  and  Gerald  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  Much  as  I  had 
known  of  Banim's  kindness,  I  hardly  looked  for  this  great 
promptitude/'  This  piece  was  entitled  TAe  Noyades-,  but 
though  Griffin  received  every  encouragement  to  write  on 
from  Arnold,  yet  fearing  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  Banim 
was  in  any  way  his  patron,  for  he  had,  as  his  brother  states, 
*'  an  almost  morbid  horror  of  patronage,"  he  sent  two  other 
pieces  under  the  nom  de  plume,  G.  Joseph,  to  the  Manager. 
He  had  quite  sufficient  influence  with  the  latter  to  secure  a 
favourable  reception  for  his  pieces ;  as,  by  his  essays  on  the 
Italian  and  English  Operas,  published  in  The  Town^  and  in 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  excite  a  taste  for  purely  English 
music,  and  characteristic  English  recitative,  be  had  gained 
very  considerable  reputation.  The  facts  of  this  misunder- 
standing, within  the  scope  of  this  portion  of  Banim's  Life- 
History,  are  thus  related  by  Gerald  Griffin's  biographer :  — 

**  Gerald  though  fully  sensible  of  Mr.  Banim's  kindness,  and 
friendly  solicitude  about  him,  could  not  by  any  effort  wholly  divest 
himself  of  the  instinctive  reluctance  he  felt,  to  place  himself  under 
deep  obligations  to  one  upon  whose  good  nature  he|had  no  other  claim, 
than  his  own  difficulties  ;  and  his  friend  conscious  of  this  feeling,  was 
perhaps  too  observant  of  the  least  expression  which  betrayed  it.  The 
consequence  was — as  soon  as  an  opportunity  of  rendering  Gerald  a 
service  occurred — some  unhappy  misconception  on  both  sides.  After 
the  former  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Banim  far  from  losing  interest 
in  Gerald's  welfare,  sought  anxiously  to  render  him  services  in  the 
only  manner  he  saw  they  would  be  accepted,  by  procuring  him  a 
market  for  his  labours.  Aware  of  his  dramatic  talent,  he  was  con- 
tinually urging  him  to  write  for  the  theatres,  and  especially  for  the 
English  Opera  House,  where  from  his  own  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  he  was  sure  any  recommendation  of  his  would  meet  with 
attention.  He  at  last  obtained  a  piece  from  Gerald,  to  be  presented 
at  the  English  Opera  House,  out  of  which  some  time  after  arobe  the 
following  correspondence. 
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Thursday,  August  18tb,  1826. 
My  Dear  Sib,— Yesterday,  I  handed  your  piece  to  Mr.  Arnold. 
He  read  it  instantly,  and  agreed  with  me  in  thinkineit  one  of  a  high 
order.  Here  and  there  however,  I  suspect  you  willhave  to  cut  and 
alter — and  perhaps  your  songs  must  be  re-written,  and  appear  with 
less  poetry,  and  more  tfcf-ableness  about  them.  I  conclude  that  your 
little  drama  will  be  produced  this  season,  and  some -day  soon  I*m  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Mr.  Arnold,  who  thinks  very 
highly  of  your  dramatic  power,  I  assure  you,  and  whom  you  will 
find  possessed  of  all  the  technical  acquirements  calculated  to  mature 
it.  My  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Banim. 

Thursday  Evening,  August,  1826. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  city  to-morrow, 
so  that  I  must  take  this  opportumty  of  mentioning,  that  I  have  just 
seen  Mr.  Arnold.  I  gave  him  the  piece  with  the  alterations,  of 
which  you  spoke  to  me,  and  he  said  he  would  read  it  again,  and  sup* 
posed  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  a  day  or  two. 
Talking  of  money  matters — ^for  he  spoke  of  the  mode  of  payment, 
though  he  said  nothing  decisive.  — I'm  such  a  stupid  awkward  fool, 
that  I  could  scarcely  understand  the  business  properly  ;  but  I 
thought  there  appeared  to  be  some  feeling  on  his  part,  of  unwillingness 
to  incur  risk,  or  some  such  thing.  If  this  was  at  all  the  case,  I 
certainly  should  not  take  any  remuneration,  previous  to  its  being 
produced.  My  feeling  on  the  subject,  is  a  great  deal  that  of 
indifference,  but  if  the  piece  were  found  profitable  to  the  theatre,  I 
should  by  no  means  be  content  that  it  should  be  otherwise  to  me — 
and  that  is  all  I  feel  about  it.  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  let 
the  piece  be  played,  and  let  Mr.  Arnold  calculate  its  worth  by  its 
success.  I  trouble  you  with  this,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  make  use  of  it,  as  far  as  you  think  proper,  in  case  Mr.  Arnold 
should  speak  to  you  on  the  matter  as  he  said  he  would.  A  far 
greater  object  than  any  payment  in  specie  to  me  would  be  the  being 
enabled  to  take  my  trial  soon.  How  can  I  apologize  to  you  for  all 
this  ?  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Gerald  Griffin. 

It  is  evident  that  the  feeling  of  'indifference'  which  Gerald 
expresses  iu  this  letter,  related  entirely  to  the  mode  of  payment,  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  or  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  the  piece.  Mr,  Banim,  however,  seems  unfor- 
tunately to  have  formea  some  misconception  of  the  expression,  as 
appears  by  the  following  letter. 

Tuesday  Morning,  August  23rd,  1826. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Yesterday,  after  calling  another  day  without 
seeing  him,  Mr.  Arnold  spoke  to  me  finally  about  your  piece.  He 
is  well  disposed  towards  it,  and  if  you  permit  will  act  it.  I  could 
see  none  of  the  indecisiveness  you  mentioned  in  your  last,  nor  did  he 
say  a  word  that  could  make  me  believe  he  thought  he  ran  any  risk 
in  the   matter.     Perhaps  you   mistook  him  in  your  interview.     He 
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now  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  you  may  get  paid  in  proportion 
to  its  success  on  the  established  terms  of  his  theatre,  or  sell  your 
drama  at  once  for  fiftv  pounds^  including  the  publishing  copy-right. 
Should  you  prefer  the  former  mode  of  remuneration  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  ascertain  by  calling  on  him,  what  are  the  usual 
terms  of  paying  authorship  in  his  theatre  bv  nights.  I  know  nothing 
of  it.  I  invariably  preferred  a  certainty  beforehand ;  indeed  he  got 
a  piece  of  mine  for  less  than  he  offers  for  yours,  and  I  believe  I  have 
not  been  a  loser.  Mr.  Howard  Payne  did  not,  I  am  informed,  receive 
more  from  Covent  Garden,  either  for  his  Clare,  or  Oharles  11. 

Miss  Kelly  has  been  ill,  and  perhaps  but  for  that,  vour  piece  would 
now  be  in  progress.  Mr.  Arnold  still  thinks  he  will  produce  it  this 
season.  You  inform  me  that  your  feeling  on  that  subject  is  one  of 
a  great  deal  of  indifiFerence.  This  I  must  regret,  particularly  as  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  giving  you  trouble  in  a  matter  which  does  not 
interest  you.  I  assure  you  at  the  time  I  first  wrote  for  the  English 
Opera  House,  and  waited  month  after  month  even  for  an  answer,  I 
would  not  have  been  indifferent  to  whatever  chance  might  have  got 
my  piece  read  and  answered  two  hours  after  it  had  been  handed  in, 
and  the  transaction  finally  brought  to  a  close  in  a  few  days. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours. 

John  BAiaM. 

However  you  may  decide,  Mr.  Arnold  hopes  to  close  with  yourself. 
Tuesday  Evening,  August  23rd,  1826. 

Mt  Dear  Sib. — I  have  just  received  your  letter,  which  I  hasten 
to  answer.  I  am  exceedinglv  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  trouble  jon 
have  taken  with  the  play,  and  am  most  gratified  with  the  conclusion. 
I  feel  the  entire  extent  of  the  obligation  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me ;  I  always  felt  it,  and  I  thought  I  said  so  in  my  first  letter, 
but  a  mistake  you  have  fallen  into  with  respect  to  my  last,  renders 
it  necessary  for  me  to  explain. 

The  indifference  of  wnich  I  spoke  (as  probably  you  will  find  by 
referring  to  the  letter)  related  entirely  to  Mr.  Arnold's  mode  of 
payment,  or  indeed  pavment  at  all  in  the  first  instance,  as,  from  the 
conversation  I  had  with  vou  on  the  subject,  and  the  subsequent  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Arnold,  I  concluded  that  nothing  worth  being  very 
anxious  about  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  money,  at  a  summer 
theatre.  It  was  far  from  an  object  of  indifference  to  me,  however, 
that  a  play  of  mine  should  be  produced.  When  you  thought  I  meant 
to  say  this  you  gave  me  credit  for  a  greater  piece  of  coxcombry  than 
I  was  conscious  of.  It  has  been  the  object  of  my  life  for  many  years ; 
I  could  not  profess  to  be  indifferent  about  it,  still  less  could  1  be 
indifferent  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  obligation  when  conferred. 
Let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  this  general  assurance  in  preference  to  any 
construction  which  possibly  may  be  put  on  casual  words  or  sentences. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 
GsRiXD  Gbufin^ 

To  this  letter,  which  certainly  seems  sufficiently  explanatory, 
Mr.  Banim  unfortunately  returned  no  answer,  believing,  as  he 
afterwards  mentions,  that  both  parties  were  content  and  all  cause  of 
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niisuDderstanding  removed.  Oerald  howerer,  very  natarallj  ex- 
pected some  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  and  not  receiving  it, 
ceased  to  urge  any  renewal  of  an  intimacy,  the  interruption  of  which 
he  felt  did  not  rest  with  him.  It  would  seem  extraordinary  that 
Mr.  Banim  after  having  always  evinced  such  a  kind  interest  in 
Oerald's  affairs,  and  received  so  ample  an  explanation  of  the  slight 
misconception  which  occurred,  did  not  evince  some  sign  of  returning 
confidence ;  hut  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  before  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  declaring  it,  a  new  and  more  annoying  cause  of  jealousy 
arose.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Banim's  works  were  in  the  very  highest 
estimation,  and  when  indeed  the  asMstance  of  do  new  author  could 
have  added  to  their  reputation^  he  offered  Gerald  a  place  in  the 
O'Hara  Family  and  urged  him  to  contribute  a  tale.  To  a  person 
wholly  unknown,  and  whose  most  successful  work  could  not  have 
procured  for  him  a  third  of  the  price  from  the  booksellers  which 
could  be  obtained  for  it  as  one  of  the  O'Hara  Tales,  this  was  a  very 
generous  proposal.  It  was,  however,  declined  by  Gerald  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  unequal  to  the  task.  Hollandtide  appeared  some  months 
subsequent  to  this,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  correspondence  respecting  the  drama  accepted  by  Mr.  Arnold. 
It  was  hardly  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Banim 
should  feel  he  was  treated  disingenously,  especially  as  he  was  con- 
vinced Gerald  had  Hollandtide  written  at  the  time  he  declared  his 
inability  to  write  a  tale  for  the  O'Hara  collection.  This  however, 
was  really  not  the  case.  -  Most  of  the  tales  in  Hollandtide  were 
written  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  (not  more  than  two 
or  three  months,)  before  their  publication,  alid  entirely  at  my 
constant  urging,  and  I  can  testify,  from  the  difficulty  I  had  in 
inducing  him  to  make  the  effort  at  all,  how  vei^  diffident  and  doubt- 
ful he  was  of  success.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  exactly  underrated 
his  own  powers,  but  I  believe  he  did  not  think  that  his  engagements 
with  the  periodicals,  which  he  could  not  give  up,  would  allow  him 
sufficient  time  and  consideration  to  attain  the  success  he  was  ambitious 
of,  in  a  regular  work  of  fiction.  In  any  event  indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  have  joined  an  author  of  established  fkme  in  his 
labours,  however  advantageous  it  might  be  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  If  there  was  any  one  object  dearer  to  him  than  another  in 
his  literary  career,  it  was  the  ambition  of  attaining  rank  and  fame 
bv  his  own  unaided  efforts,  or  at  least  without  placing  himself  under 
obligations  to  those  on  whom  he  felt  he  had  no  claim  ,  but  indepen- 
dent of  this,  and  highly  as  he  must  have  appreciated  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Banim's  proposal,  he  might  not  unnaturally  conclude  that  the 
public  would  consider  his  own  early  efforts  as  indebted  for  success, 
more  to  the  assistance  of  his  eminent  friend,  than  to  any  original  or  in- 
dependent merit  they  possessed.  He  had  besides  onaSl  occasions,  an 
almost  morbid  horror  of  patronage,  arising  partly  from  a  natural 
independence  of  mind,  but  yet  more  from  the  depressing  disappoint- 
ments of  his  early  literary  life.  When  first  he  came  to  London,  he 
sought  by  a  few  introductions  and  the  friendly  exertions  of  literary 
acquaintainces,  to  bring  his  productions  favourably  before  the  public, 
but  without  the  slightest  success.     His  powers  seemed  to  be  under- 
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valued  precisely  in  proportion  as  he  made  interest  to  procure  them 
consideration,  until  at  length  disgusted  hy  repeated  failure^  he 
resolved  in  future  to  trust  wholly  to  his  own  unfriended  exertions^ 
and  if  they  should  not  sustain  him  to  abandon  the  struggle.  It  was 
soon  after  forming  this  resolution  that  success  first  dawned  upon  his 
efforts^  and  that  he  was  anxiously  sought  for  as  an  anouymous  contri^ 
butor  by  the  editors  of  periodicals,  who  when  he  was  previously 
introduced  to  them,  would  give  him  nothing  to  do.  In  proportion 
as  his  success  increased,  the  remembrance  of  the  many  mortifying 
disappointments  he  had  formerly  experienced,  seemed  to  sink  more 
deeply  into  his  mind«  and  he  gradually  acquired  a  de^ee  of  sensitive- 
ness with  respect  to  patronage,  that  made  him  recoil  from  even  the 
ordinary  ana  necessary  means  of  obtaining  attention  for  his  pieces. 
This  may  have  influenced  him  much  less  with  respect  to  Mr.  Banim 
than  others."* 

Matters  rested  thus,  and  we  shall  hereafter,  in  the  proper 
time,  resume  the  history  of  this  disagreement,  and  the  happy, 
honest,  ingenuous  reconcihation  of  these  two  excellent  men. 

Michael  returned  to  Kilkenny  in  August,  1826,  and  when 
he  left  London  The  Nbwlans  was  entirely  finished,  and  he  had 
acted  as  the  critic  upon  it:  but  in  six  weeks  after  he  had  reached 
his  home,  Pe^  of  The  Castle  was  forwarded  to  him  for  his  cor- 
rections. This  story  is  founded  upon  the  character  of  one  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny  some  few  years 
before  the  period  of  which  we  write.  The  Nowlans  and  Peter 
of  The  Castle  form  the  second  series  of  The  Tales  By  The 
URara  Family^  which  was  published  in  November,  1826.  The 
series  was  thus  dedicated: — *'  To  Ireland's  True  Son  and 
First  Poet,  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  With  the  Highest  National 
Pride  in  his  Genius  as  an  Irishman,  These  Tales  are  Inscribed.'' 
It  would  appear  that  Moore,  although  blundering  in  his 
recollection  of  the  words  of  the  dedication,  was  pleased  with  it ; 
and  when,  in  the  year  1880  he  visited  Kilkenny,  whilst  staving 
with  the  late  Mr.  Bryan  of  Jenkinstown,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  his  Diary^  under  date  September  8th  :  "  Walked 
with  Tom  into  Kilkenny,  to  show  it  to  him.  Called  at  Mr. 
Banim's  (the  father  of  the  author  of  the  *  Tales  of  the  CyHara 
Family,'  who^keeps  a  little  powder  and  shot  shop  in  Kilkenny), 
and  not  finding  him  at  home,  left  a  memorandumf  to  say  that 

•  See  "  Life  of  Gerald  Grffln,  Esq."  By  his  Brother,  p.  214.  Whv 
is  not  this  most  interesting  biography  republished  in  a  cheap  form  ?  It 
is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  beautiud  minds  that  ever  drifted  into 
the  troubled  sea  of  Uteratore  and  sorrow. 

i  The  memorandum  was  as  follows,  and  old  Mr.  Banim  valued  it 
most  highly,  and  always  carried  it  about  with  him  in  pocket  book  : — 
"  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  father  of  the 
author  of  The  O'flara  Family.  *» 
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I  had  called  out  of  respect  to  his  son.  Took  care  to  impress 
upon  Tom  how  great  the  merit  of  a  young  man  must  be  who, 
with  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  advantages  of  education 
that  he  (Tom)  had  in  his  power,  could  yet  so  distinguish 
himself  as  to  cause  this  kind  of  tribute  of  respect  to  be  paid 
to  his  father.  I  have  not,  it  is  true,  read  more  than  one  of 
Banim's  stories  myself,  but  that  one  was  good,  and  I  take  the 
rest  upon  credit.  Besides,  he  dedicated  his  second  series  to 
me,  calling  me  'Ireland's  free  son  and  true  poet/  which  was 
handsome  of  him.*'* 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  almost  impossible  to  suggest  any 
plot  more  powerfully  conceived,  and  more  vigorously  elabora- 
ted than  that  of  The  Nowlans.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  analysis 
of  passion :  love  in  every  phase — its  pathos  and  its  rage ; 
and  when  we  close  the  book,  saddened  by  the  fate  of  poor 
Lelty  Nowlan,  and  her  misguided  lover,  we  feel  how  truly 
the  epigraph  which  Banim  selected  from  Gray  describes  the 
lot  of  the  hero  and  heroine  : — 

**  These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear— 
The  vultures  of  the  mind." 

The  whole  vigor  of  Banim's  genius  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  this  novel ;  and  it  was,  in  its  first  edition, 
disfigured  by  some  passages  which  his  more  sober  judgment 
led  him  afterwards  to  omit.  If  however,  we  take  this  novel, 
solely  as  a  specimen  of  what  Banim's  genius  could  enable 
him  to  achieve,  and  if  we  compare  all  its  parts,  considering 
them  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  classed  amongst  the  most  power- 
ful fictions  of  the  time,  and  if  not  the  first,  certainly  of  the 
first  rank.  Doubtless  if  it  be  not  taken  as  a  whole,  the  melo- 
dramatic character  appears  too  boldly,  but  this  is  an  objec- 
tion which  might,  vith  equal  force,  be  urged  against  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  Eugene  Aram.  Possibly  it  was 
through  regarding  particular  characters  only,  that  Miss 
Mitford  was  induced  to  write — '*  John  Banim  was  the  foun- 
der of  that  school  of  Irish  novelists,  which,  always  excepting 
its  blameless  purity,  so  much  resembles  the  modern  romantic 
Trench  school,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  suspect  Messieurs 
Victor  Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  and  Alexander  Dumas,  of  reading 
the  English,  which  they  never  approach  without  such  ludicrous 

*  See  "  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  ** 
Edited  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Jolm  RusseU.  Vol.  VI.  p.  136. 
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blunders,  one  might  fancy  that  many  volumed  tribe  to  have 
stolen  their  ])eculiar  inspiration  from  the  '  0*Hara  Family'/'* 
The  success  of  The  Nowlam  was  most  satisfactory;  but 
as  reputation  and  competence  were  reached,  disease  and  pain 
advanced  with  more  violent  and  confirmed  tenacity.  Still  he 
wrote  on ;  none  knew  how  nobly  and  bravely  he  worked,  for 
though  it  was  easy  to  measure  his  hours  of  toil,  who  could 
measure  that  toil  done  in  wringing,  agonizing,  burning 
pain.  *'  He  looked  forty,''  says  Michael,  "  though  not  eight 
and  twenty  :"  his  hair  was  grizzled ;  his  face  wrinkled,  and 
he  tottered  as  he  walked,  if  the  distance  were  many  doors 
off.  During  four  months  he  never  communicated  with  his 
family  in  Kilkenny,  because  he  would  not  tell  them  of  his 
illness ;  and  at  length,  when  Christmas,  with  its  joys  and 
sorrows  had  come  round  once  more,  and  when  he  believed 
that  his  health  was  somewhat  improved,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Michael,  in  the  old  hopeful  tone,  bowing  before  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  in  that  same  spirit  in  which  Gblileo  said  of 
his  lost  sight,  "  it  has  pleased  God  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
it  must  please  me  also."  In  this  letter  nothing  is  omitted  or 
forgotten,  and  home  is  home  still,  and  every  memory  of 
other  days  is  around  his  heart,  as  warmly  cherished  as  if  he 
had  known  neither  the  elevation  of  success  nor  the  depression 
of  withering  sickness  and  disappointment : — 

^^  London,  Chrisimas  Day,  1826. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  have  just  got  your  letter  of  the  21st.  How  could  you 
suppose  I  should  forget  the  hob  nob  at  six  this  evening :  we 
will  chink  our  glasses  to  you  with  hearty  good  will  and  fond 
remembrance. 

When  you  were  with  me  you  insisted  on  my  promise  that  I 
should  be  very  candid  with  you  in  future  regarding  the  state 
of  my  health.  It  was  an  injudicious  engagement  for  me  to 
make,  or  for  you  to  exact.  Why  should  I  affict  those  who 
love  me  ? 

I  have  been  very  ill,  but,  under  good  treatment,  am  now 
much  better.  The  pains  came  on  with  violence,  accompanied 
by  numbness  and  chilliness  in  the  limbs,  and  general  exhaus- 

•  See  **  BecollectionB  of  a  Literary  Life ;  or  Books,  Places,  and  People." 
Bv  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Vol.  I.  chap.  2.  "  Hardress  Cregan'*  in 
*'  The  Collegians"  appears  to  ns  much  more  French  than  either  '*Treft- 
ham"  in  «•  The  Fetches'*  or  "John  Nowlan.** 
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tion.  So  I  set  to  work  for  the  best  advice.  You  were  right 
in  saying  that  the  pains  are  not  at  all  rheumatic  or  gonty.  My 
Diost  excellent^  as  well  as  eminent^  medical  friend,  after  a  long 
examination  of  me,  touching  my  pursuits  and  mode  of  life  for 
some  years,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms,  de- 
cides that  the  brain  pan,  or  my  substitute  for  such,  has  been 
overworked  ;  and  that  nervous  debility,  locally  producing  mj 
ailment,  has  been  the  result.  His  treatment  is  preventive  as 
well  as  stimulating.  I  am  interdicted  from  much  study  of  any 
kind ;  desired  to  take  my  ease ;  to  live  well,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  swallow  tonics,  and  submit  my  poor  body  to  the  shower 
bath.  My  dear  Michael,  this  is  a  hard  sentence  against  me. 
If  I  am  not  to  study,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  But  let  me  not 
murmur.  Let  me  not  forget  the  goodness  of  God  to  one  so 
unbefriended  as  I  was,  nor  anticipate  the  withdrawal  of  his 
guardianship.  With  his  help  I  shall  mend,  and  the  prospect 
will  brighten  again. 

By  the  way,  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  morning  I  took 
ft  show^  bath.  A  shock  I  had  reckoned  on,  but  for  the 
tremendous  one  I  felt,  my  mind  had  made  no  provision.  I 
had  scarcely  touched  the  string,  and  brought  down  the 
first  shower,  when  I  manfuUv  plunged  straight  forward, 
bursting  open  the  door  of  the  bath,  and  allowing  the  water 
to  inundate  the  room.  To  heighten  the  scene,  Ellen  and  a 
favourite  cat  were  slumbering  in  bed  in  the  next  apartment,  and 
when  they  heard  the  mixed  commotion,  they  repeatedly  mani« 
fested,  each  in  her  own  way,  their  extreme  astonishment  and 
alarm  thereat. 

To  return ;  I  said  I  am  much  better,  and  but  for  the  diabo- 
lical London  weather  that  surrounds  me,  enough  to  relax  the 
system  of  the  big  metal  Achilles  in  Hyde  Park,  I  should  be 
better  still. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  have  written  to  you  :  I  did  not  care 
to  annoy  you  when  I  was  very  ill,  and  I  dare  not,  after  my 
engagement,  misrepresent  facts.  As  far  as  acute  torture,  sleep* 
less  nights,  and  total  prostration  of  frame  could  go,  my  worst 
enemies  need  not  have  wished  me  to  suffer  more. 

The  second  series  go  on  right  well ;  but  the  publisher  says 
they  are  too  strongly  written,  too  harrowing,  and,  in  parts, 
too  warm  and  impure.  The  latter  portion  of  this  judgment, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  merited.  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  must 
not  again  fall  into  the  same  error. 
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Now  a  word  or  two  as  to  yourself.  I  like  the  sketch  you 
have  sent  me  cx.tremely  well.  You  tell  me  you  have  read  ex- 
tensively, and  that  you  have  good  materials  for  a  story,  if  you 
thought  yourself  aole  to  turn  them  to  account.  I  tell  you 
that  you  are  able.  One  of  your  greatest  drawbacks  is  your 
mean  opinion  of  yourself.  If  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
power  we  will  not  attempt  to  exercise  it.  I  saw  and  said  from 
the  beginning,  from  my  view  of  your  first  scrap  of  Crohoore, 
that  you  had  the  requisite  qualifications ;  and  now,  when  my 
opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  that  of  the  public,  I  urge 
you  to  think  better  of  vourself — go  on  with  your  intended 
tale — I  will  handle  it  as  before — have  confidence  in  yourself, 
and,  with  God's  help,  the  result  will  please  you. 

Now — here  goes  for  an  effort :  I  will  walk  to  the  next  post 
office  as  well  as  I  can,  to  drop  in  this  letter,  then  home  to  a 
rib  of  beef,  and  then  '  the  people  over  the  water* — hip,  hip, 
hurra! 

This  with  best  heart's  love  from  Ellen  and  from 

J.  B/' 

"  The  last  paragraph  of  this  letter,"  writes  Michael,  "  may 
require  explanation. 

"  At  home  in  Kilkenny,  as  the  clock  struck  six  on  each 
Christmas  evening,  all  glasses  were  filled  to  the  brim  :  when 
the  last  vibration  ceased,  my  father  raised  his  bumper,  and  gave 
the  toast — 

'Health  and  long  life  to  poor  John  and  Ellen  par  away.' 
By  agreement,  as  the  dock  struck  the  same  hour  in  London 
(we  overlooked  the  difference  of  time)  there  was  the  answering 
toast  of — 

'  Health  and  happiness  to  all  at  home/ 
Even  when  our  mother  was  no  longer  able  to  leave  her  bed 
her  glass  of  wine  was  brought  to  her,  and  she  joined  in  the 
pledge  from  the  inner  room.'* 

The  succeeding  portions  of  this  Biography  are  the  records 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  John  Banim's  existence. 
To  many  friends  of  his,  who  have,  since  our  last  paper  appeared, 
commudicated  with  us,  our  sincerest  thanks  are  given,  for 
details  of  incidents  connected  with  various  events  occurring  in 
the  years  of  which  we  have  yet  to  write.  In  all  these  details, 
in  all  the  materials  for  this  Biography  in  our  possession,  we 
find  the  same  spirit  of  independence  pervading  each ;  an  in- 
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doroitable  resolution  to  work — to  work  despite  bodily  pain — to 
make  that  great  truths  Laborarb  Est  Orarb^  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  each  day*s  toil.  *'  Many  men/'  writes  Julius  Hare, 
''  spend  their  lives  in  gazing  at  their  own  shadows^  and  ao 
dwindle  away  into  shadows  thereof.*'  Not  thus  John  Banim  ; 
he  had  hopes  and  aspirations,  but  no  shadows ;  shadows  are 
but  the  fancy-created  children  of  day-dreamers^  and  pass  away 
as  we  enter  upon  the  reality  of  the  world — its  honest  toils, 
its  earnest  efforts. 

And  if  it  shall  be  said  that  in  Banim's  fiction  there  is  too 
much  of  the  sombre  hue ;  that  pain  and  grief  are  too  frequently, 
with  the  fiercer  passions,  made  the  topics  of  his  novels,  the 
reader  will  ask,  are  not  these  the  points  in  the  drama  of  ex- 
istence ;  was  not  John  Banim  writing  the  innermost  experiences 
of  his  own  soul  and  of  his  own  feelings ;  was  he  not  proving  by 
writing  thus  that  thought  expressed  by  Henry  Taylor,  "  Out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  out  of  the  life  are  the  issues 
of  poetry**— that  is  of  genius? 


Art.  III.— the  POETS  OP  LABOR. 

1.  Poem.      By  Eobert   Nicoll.     Second   Edition:    With 

Numerous   Additions,  and  a  Memoir  of   the    Author. 
Edinburgh :  Tait.     1842. 

2.  lie  Ballad  of  Babe  ChrUtabel^  with  other  Lyrical  Poems. 

By  Gerald  Massey.    Fourth  Edition :  B.evised  and  En- 
larged.    London:  Bogue.     1854. 

We  have,  in  The  Irish  Quarterly  Bsvibw,  written  of 
the  poets  of  Conviviality  and  of  the  poets  of  Paahion,*  and 
why  should  we  not  write  of  the  poets  of  Labor :  not,  of  ne- 
cessity, of  those  who  have  sung  of  Labor,  but  of  those  who, 
springing  from  the  sons  of  toil,  have  obeyed  the  instinct  of 
Genius,  and  have  burst  into  song.^  Where  can  we  find  love, 
and  kindness,  and  self-denial,  and  heroic  patience,  shining 
with  so  glowing  a  glory  as  amongst  the  poor  ?  True,  they 
have  their  vices,  the  clouds  upon  their  brightness,  as  have  the 
rich — there  are  foul  quagmires  upon  the  hills  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys — but  in  the  deep  feelings  with  which  our  great  common 

•See  Vol.  m.,  No  9.  p.  120;  Do.  No.  II,  p.  6^ 
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motW,  Nature,  imbues  us,  she  gives  to  the  poor,  through  the 
harsh  training  of  suffering,  the  most  exquisite  sense,  the  most 
perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  joys  and  woes,  the  smiles  and 
tears  of  life.  True,  these  feelings  and  experiences  can  not 
produce  a  poet  who  will  compose  an  epic  poem — but  every 
day  existence  has  nothing  epic  about  it. 

But  although  this  life  of  the  poor  may  not  be  epic  in  its 
traits,  it  has  pathos  and  passion,  such  as  the  lives  of  the  rich 
can  never  present.  There  is  not  an  alley  of  our  cities,  not  a 
hamlet  of  our  counties,  but  has  its  humble  households  where, 
amidst  the  lowly,  sordid,  grasping  cares  of  busy  life, 
great  deeds  of  holy  worth  are  done,  known  but  to  the  actors^ 
and  the  Omniscient  father  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich. 

We  have  heard  it  said — there  can  be  no  true  poetry  amongst 
the  poor.  Is  there  no  feeling,  no  hope,  no  love,  no  hate, 
amongst  the  poor  ?  and  what  are  all  these  but  Nature,  and 
what  is  Poetry  but  the  uttered  spirit  of  Nature.  Who  reads 
TAe  Cottai^a  Saturday  Night  and  denies  that  there  is  poetry 
amongst  the  poor  ?  Who  reads  The  Gmtle  Shepherd  and  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  poetry  amongst  the  poor  ?  And  then 
Crabbe, 

" Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best ;" 

take  Crabb,  who  made  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  the  poor  his 
tlieme ;  take  Crabbe  who,  as  Ebenezer  Elliott  wrote,  "  clasps 
his  hideous  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  she  rewards  him  with  her 
confidence,  by  telling  him  all  her  dreadful  secrets,*' — take 
Crabbe,  — ^from  first  to  last  of  his  works  is  not  poetry  drawn 
from  the  everjr  day  life  of  the  poor  ?  Wordsworth,  too,  has 
found  poetry  m  the  life  of  that  sad  one  who  said, 

*'  And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood. 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined  and  wanted  food.*'* 

From  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth,  but  chiefly  from  the  former, 
our  Poets  of  Labor  have  derived  their  inspiration.  Doubtless 
Bums  has  had  a  very  considerable  share  in  forming  this  section 
of  writers,  but  he  alone  could  never  have  been  the  founder  of 
this  band. 

*  Could  Hood  have  had  these  lines  from  «  The  Female  Vagrant"  in 
mind,  when  writing  the  foUowing,  in  '*  The  Bridge  of  Sighs" — 

**  Oh !  it  was  pitifUl 
l^ear  a  whole  city  f^. 
Home  she  had  none.* 
4 
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And  how  that  spirit  of  poesy  enters  into  the  soul  of  the 
Poet  of  Labor  :  it  becomes  the  object  of  his  life;  the  witching, 
luring,  temptress,  blinding  him  to  every  consequence,  and  hur- 
rying him  onward  to  beggary,  or  to  that  fame  which  comes  to 
men  of  his  order  as  a  curse.  Warnings  and  cautions  are  un- 
heeded ;  the  enchantress  holds  them  in  her  toils ;  the  shores 
where  the  Syrens  dwelt  were  covered  by  the  bones  of  those 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  temptation,  yet  over  these  bones 
youths  passed  enslaved  by  the  same  longings  and  desires,  and 
so  it  is  with  those  of  whom  we  write — the  Muse  is  the  Syren, 
the  highways  of  life  are  her  shore."^ 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  our  Poets  of  Labor  are 
those  the  titles  of  whose  works  we  have  placed  as  the  heading 
of  this  paper  :  Nicoll  formed  by  the  genius  of  Bums  and  of 
Elliott ;  Massey  owing  his  first  inspiration  to  Elliott,  his  latest 
to  Tennyson.  And  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  social 
position  of  these  two  men ;  the  hard  struggles ;  the  earnest, 
longing,  love  of  books  ;  the  aspirations  felt  even  in  childhood  ; 
the  fire  of  poetry — the  light  of  Genius — burning  brightly  in 
their  souls,  even  amidst  the  depressing,  chilling  horrors  of 
poverty,  neglect,  and  hardship,  how  gloriously  the  melody  and 
vigor  of  their  lines  fall  upon  the  ear,  and  we  discern  a  charm 
far  above  the  charm  of  thought  and  rhythm  in  the  poems  of 
the  Cow  Herd  and  of  the  Factory  Boy. 

And  herein,  too,  in  judging  these  men,  we  learn  another 
solemn  truth — that  the  poet  and  the  man  are  one ;  that  poetry 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  "  the  fruit  of  the  whole  moral,  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  practical  being."  Hence  it  is  that  the  early 
days  dreamed  and  wondered  away  amidst  the  quiet  scenes  of 
Auchtergaven,  where  he  read,  in  his  twelfth  year,  the  Waverley 
Noveh,  whilst  herding  the  cows,  have  given  an  exquisite 
gentleness  to  the  thoughts  of  XicoU,  being  but  the  reflection 
of  his  own  mind  so  formed  in  these  early  years.  Hence  it  is 
that  Gerald  Massey,  "  dragged  up''  into  manhood  amidst  the 
cold,  iron,  hardships  of  manufacturing  town  life,  shrieks  de- 
fiance at  all  the  world  of  oppressors ;  or,  turning  to  that  only 
link  binding  him  to  humanity — his  wife — his  love  breaks  forth 
in  strains  that  prove  his  existence  to  be  passion — great,  noble, 
if  properly  guided — whole-heart  passion  ; — and  whether  he 
shouts  in  the  fierce  agony  of  one  who  suffers  yet  cannot  strike, 

*  See  *'  fissajs  and  Selections/'  bj  Basil  Montagu.    London :  Picker- 
ing. 1837. 
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SiumM  BUmtB  wUltaUL  with  fiery  tonguM, 

And  the  worm,  vhen  trodden,  will  turn ; 
Bat^  Cowardi,  ye  cringe  to  the  cruelleet  wrongs, 

And  answer  with  never  a  spam. 
Then  torture,  0  IVrants,  the  spiritless  drove, 

Old  England's  HeloU  will  bear : 
There*8  no  hell  in  their  hatred,  no  God  in  their  love, 

Nor  shame  in  their  dearth's  despair. 
F(Hr  our  Fathers  are  praying  for  Pauper-pay, 

Our  Mothers  with  Death's  kiss  are  white; 
Our  Sons  are  the  rich  man's  Serfis  by  day, 

And  our  Daughters  his  Slaves  by  night. 

or  whether  he  cries  enraptured — 

One  morning,  my  I^ve,  like  uiother  Eve,  found  me : 
She  lookt,  and  a  maelstrom  of  Joy  whirl'd  my  bosom  j 

Slie  smiled,  and  my  being  ran  bliss  to  the  brim : 
She  spake,  and  my  eager  heart  flusht  into  blossom ; 
Dear  Heaven !  'twas  the  music  set  to  my  Life's  hymn  I 
And  up  went  my  soul  to  God,  shouting  for  glee, 
**I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me." 

he  is  still  himself — ^his  heart,  his  beings  his  individuality  are 
in  his  poem.     Truly  does  he  tell  us — 

'*  I  keep  my  political  verses  as  memorials  of  my  past,  as  one  might 
keep  some  worn-out  garment  because  he  had  passed  through  the 
iiirnace  in  it,  nothing  doubting  that  in  the  future  they  will  often  prove 
my  passport  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  thousands  of  the  poor,  when 
the  minstrel  comes  to  their  door  with  something  better  to  bring  them. 
They  will  know  that  I  have  suffered  their  sufferings,  wept  their  tears, 
thought  their  thoughts,  and  felt  their  feelings ;  and  they  will  trust 
me. 

I  have  been  congratulated  by  some  correspondents  on  the  uses  of 
suffering,  and  the  riches  I  have  wrung  from  Poverty  :  as  though  it 
were  a  blessed  thing  to  be  born  in  the  condition  in  which  I  was,  and 
surrounded  with  untoward  circumstances  as  I  have  been.  My  ex- 
perience tells  me  that  Poverty  is  inimical  to  the  development  of 
Humanity's  noblest  attributes.  Poverty  is  a  never-ceasing  struggle 
for  the  means  of  living,  and  it  makes  one  hard  abd  selfish.  To  be 
sure,  noble  Hves  have  been  wrought  out  in  the  sternest  poverty. 
Many  such  are  being  wrought  out  now,  by  the  unknown  heroes  and 
martyrs  of  the  Poor.  I  have  known  men  and  women  in  the  very 
worst  circumstances,  to  whom  heroism  seemed  a  heritage,  and  to  be 
noble  a  natural  way  of  livinff.  But  they  were  so  in  spite  of  their 
poverty,  and  not  because  of  it.  What  they  might  have  been  if  the 
world  had  done  better  by  them,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  their  minds 
had  been  enriched  by  culture,  the  world  had  been  the  gainer.  When 
Christ  said,  'Blessed  are  they  who  suffer,'  he  did  not  speak  of  those 
who  suffer  from  want  and  hunger,  and  who  always  see  the  Bastile 
looming  up  and  blotting  out  the  sky  of  their  future.  Such  suffering 
brutalizes  True, — natures  ripen  and  strengthen  in  suffering;  but  it 
is  that  suffering  which  chastens  and  ennobles, — that  which  clears  the 
spiritual  sight, — not  the  anxiety  lest  work  should  fail,  and  the  want 
of  daily  bread.  The  beauty  of  Suffering  is  not  to  be  read  in  the  face 
of  Hunger." 

And  thus  too  it  was  with  Eobert  Nicoll :  ''I  have  written/'  he 
stated  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ''my  Aeart  in  my  poems;  and  rude, 
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unfinished,  and  hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read  there  •/' — 
truly  and  openly  he  wrote  his  heart  in  these  poems, — and 
when  he  tells  us  : — 

**  A  pleasant  thing  It  1b  to  mind  I  To  lire  again  the  happiest  hours 

O*  youthfn'  thong^ts  an*  things,—  I       Of  happy  days  gane  bv,— 

To  pn'  the  ftnit  that  on  the  tree  I  To  dream  again  as  I  hare  dreamed 

Of  Memory  ripely  hings,—  I       When  I  was  herdin'  kyel" 

or  when  he  writes  : — 

**  His  sicin  may  be  black,  or  his  skin  may  be  white, — 
We  carena  a  fig,  if  his  bosom  be  right; 
Though  his  claes  be  In  rags,  an'  the  wind  blawin'  through. 
Well  honour  the  man  who  is  honest  and  true  !  " 

he  is  but  writing  his  own  heart ;  but  disclosing  all  its  love 
of  that  land, 

••  Where  heaven  taught  to  Robert  Bums 
It's  hymns  in  language  drest  ;'* 

Disclosing  all  its  adoration  of  nature's  beauty,  all  its  ever 
gushing  admiration  of  honesty,  and  honor,  and  independence  of 
character.  In  pathos  and  and  in  feeling,  Nicoll  excels  Massey  ; 
but  in  vigor,  in  fire,  and  in  sustained  strength,  the  latter  is 
superior.  There  is  however,  another  quality  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  Nicoll,  and  one  of  which  Massey  discovers 
no  traits  whatever — humor.  We  do  not  imply  that  Massey 
is  not  tender — but  his  tenderness,  his  pathos  becomes  intensi- 
fied into  passion,  a  passion  very  frequently  bursting  into 
fierceness.  Born  in  poverty,  growing  up  amidst  hardships,  he 
is  indeed  but  the  "child  of  misery,baptized  in  tears/'  and  all  his 
feelings  have  been  forced  into  what  some  of  his  critics  have 
termed  exaggeration.  But  is  it  exaggeration  ?  If  he,  like  Nicoll, 
writes  ''  his  heart  in  his  poems,''  if  from  the  weary  days  of 
sorrow,  if  from  the  hope  crushing,  mind  scathing  woes  of  a 
youth  that  had  nothing  of  youth  surrounding  it,  he  has  come 
forth,  as  Alexander  Smith  sings — 

"  To  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out," 

what  could  he  write  now,  but  the  wild  fierce  memories  of 
haunting  griefs  of  days  when  peace  went  all  adrift ;  when  the 
future  seemed  a  black  lone  sea  of  blank  despair,  and  far  away 
upon  its  waves,  guideless,  went  hope,  and  nothing  was  in  hope 
but  death.  Is  there,  in  all  the  records  of  human  sorrow,  a  more 
aflecting  account  than  the  following,  inserted  in  Masse/s 
work : — 

•*  At  eight  years  of  age,  Gerald  Massey  went  into  the  Bilk-mann* 
factory,  rising  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  toiling  there  till 
half  past-six  in  the  evening ;  up  in  the  grey  dawn,  or  in  the  winter 
before  the  daylight,  and  trudging  to  the  factory  through  the  wind» 
or  in  the  snow  ;  seeing  the  sun  only  through  the  factory  windows ; 
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breathbg  an  atmosphere  laden  with  rank  oily  rapour,  his  ears 

deafened  by  the  roar  of  incessant  wheels  :•— 

*Stll]  an  the  day  fhe  Iron  wheela  go  onward, 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark ; 
And  the  children's  souls,  wlilcb  Crod  is  calling  sonward, 
Spin  on  blindly  In  the  dark.' 

What  a  life  for  a  child  !  What  a  substitute  for  tender  prattle, 
for  childish  glee,  for  youthful  playtime  I  Then  home  shivering  under 
the  cold,  starless  sky,  on  Saturday  nights,  with  9d,,  \s.,  or  1«.  3^., 
for  the  whole  week's  work ;  for  such  were  the  respective  amounts 
of  the  wages  earned  by  the  child  labour  of  Gerald  Massey. 

But  the  miU  was  burned  down,  and  the  children  held  jubilee  over 
it.  The  boy  stood  for  twelve  hours  in  the  wind,  and  sleet,  and  mud, 
rejoicing  in  the  conflagration  which  thus  liberated  him.  Who  can 
wonder  at  this  ?  Th^n  he  went  to  straw-plaiting,— -as  toilsome,  and, 
perhaps,  more  unwholesome  than  factory-work.  Without  exercise, 
in  a  marshy  district,  the  plaiters  were  constantly  having  racking 
attacks  of  ague.  The  boy  had  the  disease  for  tlu*ee  years,  ending 
with  tertian  ague.  Sometimes  four  of  the  family,  and  the  mother, 
lay  ill  at  one  time,  all  crying  with  thirst,  with  no  one  to  give  them 
drink,  and  each  too  weak  to  help  the  other.  How  little  do  we  know 
of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  and  stru^gUn^  classes  of  our 
population,  especially  in  our  rural  districts !  No  press  echoes  their 
wants,  or  records  their  sufferings  ;  and  they  live  almost  as  unknown 
to  us  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  undiscovered  country. 

And  now  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  child-life  of  Gerald  Massey. 
'  Having  had  to  earn  my  own  dear  bread,'  he  says,  *  by  the  eternal 
cheapening  of  flesh  and  blood  thus  early,  I  never  knew  what  chiM- 
hood  meant.  I  had  no  childhood.  Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I 
have  had  the  aching  fear  of  want,  throbbing  in  heart  and  brow. 
The  currents  of  my  life  were  early  poisoned,  and  few,  methiuks, 
would  pass  unscathed  through  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  which 
I  have  lived ;  none,  if  they  were  as  curious  and  precocious  as  I  wad. 
The  child  comes  into  the  world  like  a  new  coin  with  the  stamp  of 
God  upon  it ;  and  in  like  manner  as  the  Jews  sweat  down  sovereigns, 
by  hustling  them  in  a  bag  to  get  gold 'dust  out  of  them,  so  is  the 
poor  man's  child  hustled  and  sweated  down  in  this  bag  of  society  to 
get  wealth  out  of  it ;  and  even  as  the  impress  of  the  Queen  is  effaced 
by  the  Jewish  process,  so  is  the  image  of  God  worn  from  heart  and 
brow,  and  day  by  day  the  child  recedes  devil- ward.  I  look  back 
now  with  wonder,  not  that  so  few  escape,  but  that  any  escape  at 
all,  to  win  a  nobler  growth  for  their  humanity.  80  blighting  are 
the  influences  which  surround  thousands  in  early  life,  to  which  I 
can  bear  such  bitter  testimony.' 

And  how  fared  the  growth  of  this  child's  mind  the  while  ?  Thanks 
to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  had  sent  him  to  the  penny  school,  he 
had  learnt  to  read,  and  the  desire  to  read  had  been  awakened. 
Books,  however,  were  very  scarce.  The  Bible  and  Bun  van  were 
the  principal;  he  committed  many  chapters  of  the  lormer  to  memory, 
and  accepted  all  Bunyan's  allegory  as  bonajide  history.  Afterwards 
he  obtained  access  to  *Bobmson  Crusoe'  and  a  few  Wesleyan 
tracts  left  at  the  cottage.     These  constituted  his  sole  reading,  until 
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he  came  up  to  London,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  an  errand  boy ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  met  with  plenty  of  books,  read- 
ing all  that  came  in  his  way,  from  'Lloyd's  Penny  Times,*  to 
Cobbett's  Works,  'French  without  a  Master,'  together  with 
English,  Roman  and  Grecian  history.  A  ravishing  awakenment 
ensued, — the  delightful  sense  of  growmg  knowledge, — the]|  charm  of 
new  thought, — ^the  wonders  of  a  new  world.  *  Till  then,*  he  says, 
'  I  had  often  wondered  why  I  lived  at  all,— whether 

*It  was  not  better  not  to  Iw, 
I  was  80  fall  of  misery.' 

Now  I  began  to  think  that  the  crown  of  all  desire,  and  the  sum  of 
all  existence,  was  to  read  and  get  knowledge.  Bead  1  read  1  read ! 
I  used  to  read  at  all  possible  times,  and  in  all  possible  places  ;  up  in 
bed  till  two  or  three  in  the  mornine,—- nothuie  daunted  by  once 
setting  the  bed  on  fire.  Greatly  indebted  was  1  also  to  the  book- 
stalls, where  I  have  read  a  gpreat  deal,  often  folding  a  leaf  in  a  book, 
and  returning  the  next  day  to  continue  the  subject ;  but  sometimes 
the  book  was  gone,  and  then  great  was  my  grief!  When  out  of  a 
situation,  I  have  often  gone  without  a  meal  to  purchase  a  book. 
Until  I  fell  in  love,  and  oegan  to  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  consequence, 
I  never  had  the  least  preelection  for  poetry.  In  fiBWst,  I  always 
eschewed  it ;  if  I  ever  met  with  any,  I  instantly  skipped  it  over,  and 
passed  on,  as  one  does  with  the  description  of  scenery,  ftc,  in  a 
novel.  I  always  loved  the  birds  and  flowers,  the  woods  and  the 
stars ;  I  felt  delight  in  being  alone  in  a  summer-wood,  with  sone» 
like  a  spirit,  in  the  trees,  and  the  golden  sun-bursts  ^Unting  through 
the  verdurous  roof ;  and  was  conscious  of  a  mysterious  creeping  of 
the  blood,  and  tingling  of  the  nerves,  when  standing  alone  in  the 
starry  midnight,  as  in  God's  own  presence-chamber.  But  until  I 
began  to  rhyme,  I  cared  nothing  for  written  poetry.  The  first 
verses  I  ever  made  were  upon  '  Hope',  when  I  was  utterly  hopeless ; 
and  after  I  had  begun,  I  never  ceased  for  about  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  rushed  into  print.' 

There  was,  of  course,  crudeness  both  of  thought  and  expression 
in  the  first  verses  of  the  poet,  which  were  publi^ed  in  a  provincial 
paper.  But  there  was  nerve,  rhythm,  and  poetry :  the  burthen  of 
the  song  was,  '  At  eventime  it  shall  be  light.*  The  leading  idea  of 
the  poem  was  the  power  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  poor,— a  noble  idea  truly.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  encouraged  to  print  a  shilling  volume  of  '  Poems  and 
Chansons,'  in  his  native  town  of  Trinff,  of  which  some  250  copies 
were  sold.     Of  his  later  poems  we  shall  afterwards  speak. 

But  a  new  power  was  now  working  upon  his  nature,  as  might 
have  been  expected,— the  power  of  opmion,  as  expressed  in  books, 
and  in  the  discussions  of  ms  fellow-workers. 

'  As  an  errand-boy,'  he  says, '  I  had,  of  course,  many  hardships 
to  undergo,  and  to  bear  with  much  tyranny ;  and  that  led  me  into 
reasoning  upon  men  and  things,  the  causes  of  misery,  the  anomalies 
of  our  societary  state,  politics,  &c.,  and  the  circle  of  my  being  rigidly 
outsurged.  New  power  came  to  me  with  all  that  I  saw,  and  thought, 
and  read.      1   studied  political  works, — such  as  Paine,   Yolney, 
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Howitt,  Louis  Blanc,  &c.,  which  gave  me  another  element  to  mould 
into  my  verse,  though  I  am  convinced  that  a  poet  must  sacrifice 
much  if  he  write  party-political  poetry.  His  politics  must  be  above 
the  pinnacle  of  party  zeal  ;  the  politics  of  eternal  truth,  right,  and 
justice.  He  must  not  waste  a  life  on  what  to-morrow  may  prove  to 
have  been  merely  the  question  of  a  day.  The  French  Kevolution 
of  1848  had  the  greatest  eflfect  on  me  of  any  circumstance  connected 
with  my  own  life.     It  was  scarred  and   blood-burnt  into  the   very 

core  of  my  being.*** 

'*  Dragged  up  "  thu8 ;  seeing,  and  bitterer  stiU,  feeling  the 
pitiable  condition  of  his  class,  and  "  writing  his  heart/'  he 
proclaims,  in 


THE  PEOPLES  ADVENT. 

T  IS  coming  up  the  steep  of  Time, 

And  tbia  old  world  \a  growing  brighter ! 
We  may  not  see  its  dawn  sublime, 

Tet  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb 
lighter. 
We  may  be  sleeping  in  the  ground, 

MThen  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder; 
But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  round. 

And  heard  ita  voice  of  living  thunder. 
T  is  coming!  yes, 't  is  coming ! 

T  is  coming  now,  the  glorious  time. 

Foretold  by  Seers,  and  sung  in  story ; 
For  which,  when  thinking  was  a  crime. 

Souls  leapt  to  heaven  from  scaffolds  gory  I 
Th«r  poas'd,  nor  see  the  work  they  wrought, 
Now  the  crown'd    hopes   of  centuiies 
blossom ! 
But  the  live  lighting  of  thehr  thought 
And  daring  d£ed8,dotb  pulseEarth'sboacm. 
T  incoming  1  yes,  't  is  coming  I 

Creeds,  Empires,  Systems,  rot  with  age. 

But  the  great  People's  ever  youthful  I 
And  it  sh^  write  the  Future's  page, 

To  our  humanity  more  truthful ! 

•  The  following  lines,  by  Ebeneaer  JEUiott,  are  worthy  to  follow  this 
extract : — 

And  oh,  the  pang  their  voices  gave 
Refuses  to  depart ! 

This  is  a  wailing  tor  the  grave  I 
I  whisper'd  to  my  heart. 

It  was  as  i^  where  roses  blush  d, 

A  sadden,blastlng  gale, 
O'er  field  of  bloom  had  rudely  rush'd, 

And  turned  the  roses  pale. 
It  was  as  if;  in  glen  an4  grove, 

The  wild  birds  sadly  sung ; 
And  every  linnet  moum'd  ita  love, 

And  every  thrush  its  young. 
It  was  as  If;  in  dongeon  gloom, 

Where  chained  Despair  reclined, 
A  sound  came  ft^m  the  living  tomb, 

And  hymn'd  the  passing  wind. 

And  while  they  sang,  and  though  they 
smiled. 

My  soul  groan'd  heavily— 
Oh !  who  would  wish  to  have  a  child ! 

A  mother  who  would  be !" 


The  gnorliett  heart  hath  tender  chords. 
To  waken  at  the  name  of  "  Brother; " 
And  time  comes  when  brain-scorpion  words 
We  shall  not  speak  to  sting  each  other. 
T  is  coming !  yes,  't  1^  coming  I 
Out  of  the  light,  ye  Priests,  nor  fling 

Your  dark,  cold  shadows  on  us  longer! 
Aside  !  thou  world-wide  curse,  call'd  King.' 

The  People's  step  is  quicker,  stronger. 
There's  a  Dinnity  within 
That  makes  men  great,  whene'er  they 
wlUit. 
God  works  with  all  who  dare  to  win. 
And  the  time  oometh  to  reveal  it. 

T  is  coming  !  yes,  •t  is  coming ! 
Freedom !  the  tyrants  kill  thy  braves. 

Yet  in  our  memories  live  the  sleepers; 
And,  the*  doom'd  millions  feed  the  graves, 
Dug    by    Death's    fierce,     red-hoaded 
reapers, 
The  world  shall  not  for  ever  bow 
To    things  which    mock     God's    own 
endeavour ; 
T  is  nearer  than  they  wot  of  now. 
When  flowers  shall  wreathe  the  sword 
for  ever. 

'T  is  coming!  yes,  t  is  coming  1 


**The  day  was  fair,  the  cannon  roard. 

Cold  blew  the  bracing  north. 
And  Preston's  Mills  by  thousands  pourM 

Their  littie  capUves  forth. 
All  hi  their  best  they  paced  the  street, 

All  glad  that  they  were  free ; 
And  sang  a  song  with  voices  sweet — 

They  sang  of  liberty ! 
Bat  from  their  lips  the  rose  bad  fled. 

Like  *death-iQ-life'  they  smiled ; 
And  still  as  each  pass'd  by,  I  said, 

Alas!  isthatachUd? 

Flags  waved,  and  men— a  ghaatly  crew— 
March'd  with  them  side  by  side ; 

WhUe  hand  In  hand,  and  two  by  two. 
They  moved— a  living  tide. 

Thousands  and  thousands— oh,  so  white! 

With  eyes  so  glazed  and  dull ! 
Alaa!  it  was  indeed  a  sight 

Too  sadly  beautiful ! 
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Fraternity !  Love's  other  name  !  |    Ay,  it  must  come !   The  Tyrant's  throne 


I>ear,  heaven-connecting  link  of  Being  . 
Then  shall  we  gnisp  thy  golden  dream. 

As  souls,  full-statured,  grow  far-seeing. 
Thou  Shalt  unfold  our  better  part, 

And  In  our  Life-cup  yield  more  honey ; 
Light  up  with  joy  the  poor  man's  heart, 
And  Love's  own  world  with  smllea  more 
sonny. 

T is  coming!  yee,  *t  ii  coming ! 


Is  crumbling,  with  our  hot  tears  msted  ; 
The  Sword  earth's  mighty  have  leant  on 
Is    canker  d,   with  our    heart's   Uood 
crusted. 
Room  I  for  the  men  of  Mind  make  way ! 

Ye  robber  Rulers,  pause  no  longer ; 
Ye  cannot  stay  the  opening  day : 
The  world   rolls    on,  the  light   growt 
stronger,— 

Tlie  People's  Advent's  coming ! 


Although  not  reared  amongst  the  whirring  steam  engines, 
or  surrounded  by  sights  so  miserable  as  those  described  by 
Gerald  Massey,  Robert  Nicoll's  childhood  was  spent  in 
poverty,  his  youth  was  a  struggle  against  difiBculty  and  disease. 

He  was  born  on  the  7th  of  January,  1814,  in  the  parish  of 
Auchtergaven,  in  Perthshire.  His  father  was,  at  Kobert's 
birth,  a  respectable  fanner ;  but,  having  become  surety  to  the 
amount  of  £600,  for  a  relative,  who  failed  and  absconded,  he 
was  forced  to  sell  his  farm  to  defray  the  debt,  and  he  became,  in 
Robert's  second  year,  a  day-laborer  upon  the  fields,  which  he 
had  recently  held  in  his  own  possession.  At  nine  months  old 
Robert  could  speakasiufants  speak;  at  eighteen  months  he  knew 
his  letters,  and  in  his  fifth  year  he  could  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  his  mother  was  his  teacher.  In  an  account  of  his 
early  life,  written  for  a  friend,  he  observes,  after  relating  his 
father's  misfortune  : — 

*'  He  was  ruined  *  out  of  house  and  hold.'  From  that  day  to  this, 
he  has  gained  his  own  and  his  children's  hread  hy  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  I  was  then  too  young  to  know  the  full  extent  of  our  misfor- 
tunes ;  but,  young  as  I  was,  I  saw  and  felt  a  g^eat  change.  My 
mother,  in  her  early  years,  was  an  ardent  book- woman.  When  she 
became  poor,  her  time  was  too  precious  to  admit  of  its  being  spent 
in  reading,  and  I  generally  read  to  her  while  she  was  working  ;  for 
she  took  care  that  her  children  should  not  want  education.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember,  I  was  a  keen  and  earnest  reader.  Before  I 
was  six  years  of  age,  I  read  every  book  that  came  in  my  way,  and 
had  gone  twice  through  my  grandfather's  small  collection,  though  I 
had  never  been  at  school. 

"  When  I  had  attained  my  sixth  year,  I  was  sent  to  the  parish 
school,  which  was  three  miles  distant,  and  I  generally  read  going 
and  returning.  .  To  this  day,  I  can  walk  as  quickly  as  my  neighlKturs, 
and  read  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  was  sent  to  the 
herding  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  continued  herding  all  summer, 
and  attending  school  a1]  winter  with  my  *fee  *  ** 

In  a  few  notes  written  by  NicoU's  younger  brother,  Mr. 
William  Nicoll,  now  of  Glasgow,  in  adverting  to  Robert's 
childhood,  it  is  stated  : — 

"  Even  at  this  early  period,  Robert  was  a  voracious  reader,  and 
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never  went  to  the  herding  without  a  -book  in  his  plaid,  and  he 
generally  read  both  going  and  returning  from  school.  From  hit 
studious  disposition,  though  a  favourite  with  the  other  boys  from 
his  sweetness  of  temper,  he  hardly  ever  went  by  anv  other  name  than 
The  Minister,  When  about  twelve,  he  was  taken  from  herding,  and 
sent  to  work  in  the  garden  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  With  the 
difference,  that  he  had  now  less  time  for  reading  than  before,  the 
change  in  his  employment  made  very  little  change  in  his  habits.  He 
went  to  school  during  the  winter  as  usual.'* 

Bis  school  edacation  consisted  of  two  years  attendance 
upon  a  jonng  student  named  Marshal,  attendance  for  short 
periods  m  two  other  schools,  and  six  weeks  instroction  in  the 
parish  school  Monedie.  He  seems  to  have  learned  little  beyond 
writing  and  accounts,  with  some  slight  knowled^  of  Oeometiy. 
Of  langaages,  save  the  English,  he  never  acquired  more  than 
the  Latin  rudiments.  Whilst  attending  Marshall,  being  then 
in  his  twelfth  year,  a  book  club  wasestabUshed  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  of  it,  and  of  hit^  after  readiug,  he  gave  the  following 
account,  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  to  which  we  have  already 
referred : — 

"  When  I  had  saved  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  coin,  I  became 
a  member.  I  had  previously  devoured  all  the  books  to  be  got  in  the 
parish  for  love,  and  I  soon  devoured  all  those  in  the  hbrary  for 
money.  Besides,  bv  that  time  I  began  to  get  larger  '  fees,*  (the 
Scotch  word  is  the  best,)  and  1  was  ahle  to  pay  Is.  ^.  a  month,  for 
a  month  or  two,  to  a  bookseller  in  Perth,  for  reading.  From  him  I 
ffot  many  new  works  ;  and  amone  the  rest  the  Waverley  Novels. 
With  them  I  was  enchanted.  Th©y  opened  up  new  sources  of 
interest,  and  thought,  of  which  I  before  knew  nothing.  I  can  yet 
look  with  no  common  feelings  on  the  wood,  in  which,  while  herding,  I 
read  Kenilworth. 

"  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  I  began  to  write  my  thoughts 
when  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals 
until  I  was  sixteen,  when,  despairine  of  ever  being  able  to  write  the 
English  language  correctly,  I  made  a  bonfire  of  my  papers,  and 
wrote  no  more  till  I  was  eighteen. 

"  My  excursive  course  of  reading,  among  both  poets  and  prosers, 
eave  me  many  pleasures  of  which  my  fellows  knew  nothing ;  but  it 
likewise  made  me  more  sensitive  to  the  insults  and  degradations  that 
a  dependent  must  suffer.  Tou  cannot  know  the  horrors  of  depen< 
denco ;  but  I  have  felt  them,  and  have  registered  a  vow  in  heaven, 
that  I  shall  be  independent,  thoujrh  it  be  but  on  a  crust  and  water. 

**  To  further  my  progress  in  lite,  I  bound  myself  apprentice  to  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Robertson,  wine-merchant  and  grocer  in  Perth.  When  I 
came  to  Perth,  I  bought  Cobbetfs  English  Grammar,  and  by 
constant  study  soon  made  myself  master  of  it,  and  then  commenced 
writing  as  before ;  and  you  know  the  result. 

"  When  I  first  came  to  Perth,  a  gentleman  lent  me  his  right  to  the 
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Perth  Library,  and  thus  I  procured  many  works  I  could  not  get 
before  ;  Milton's  Prose  Works,  Locke's  Works,  and,  what  1  prized 
more  than  all,  a  few  of  Bentham's,  with  man^  other  works  in 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  which  I  had  not  ha4 
the  ffood  fortune  to  read  befbre. 

•*  1  was  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  month  of  Januarjr  last ;  and 
my  apprenticeship  expires  in  September  next.  By  that  time  I  hope, 
by  close  study,  to  have  made  myself  a  good  French  scholar ;  and  1 
intend,  if  I  can  raise  the  monies,  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

*«  I  do  not  rate  my  literary  productions  too  highly  ;  but  they  have 
all  a  definite  purpose— that  of  trying  to  raise  the  many.  I  am  a 
Radical  in  ever^  sense  of  the  term,  and  1  must  stand  by  my  order, 

I  am  employed  m  working  for  my  mistress  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  nine  o'clock  at  night ;  and  I  must  therefore  write 
when  others  are  asleep.  During  wmter,  to  sit  without  fire  is  a  hard 
task :  but  summer  is  now  coming — and  then  !" 

Whilst  residing  in  Perth  it  was  his  custom  to  rise^  during 
the  summer^  at  live  o'clock,  and  proceeding  to  the  North  Inch, 
he  seated  himself  there  and  read  and  wrote  in  the  opeiv 
air  until  seven  o^clock,  at  which  hour  his  employer's  shop 
was  opened;  he  also  joined  a  debating  society  of  young  men,  ana 
its  object  appears  to  have  been  partly  political  and  partly 
literary.    At  one  of  these  meetings  he  read  a  story  entitled 

II  Zingaro,  which  he  sent  to  Johnstone's  Magazine  j  it  was 
accepted  and  printed^  and  thus  in  his  eighteenth  year,  (1832) 
he  made  his  nrst  appearance  as  an  author.  Having  injured 
himself  internally  by  incautiously  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  and 
having  increased  the  injury  by  too  assiduous  study,  he  was 
oblig^  to  return  to  his  native  air,  through  the  effect  of 
which  he  rapidlj*  recovered,  and  set  out  for  Edinburgh  in 
search  of  employment;  he  could  obtain  none,  but  having  been 
introduced  to  Bobert  Chambers  and  £obert  GilfiUan,  and  either 
through  their  encouragement,  or  frpm  the  natural  bent  of  hiq 
own  mind,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
literature ;  and  as  a  further  means  of  support,  he  was  induced  to 
open  a  circulating  library  in  Dundee,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do 
through  the  slight  assistance  of  his  friends  and  his  own  frugal 
and  self-denying  habits. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  in  politics  he  was  a  radical. 
He  delivered  political  lectures,  made  speeches,  and  read  much, 
and  wrote  largely  and  frequently  for  the  liberal  newspapers  of  the 
town ;  and,  in  addition,  prepared  his  volume  of  Poems  and  Lyrics, 
The  work  was  put  to  press  in  one  of  the  newspaper  oflBces  of  Dun- 
dee, and  the  cost  was  almost  defrayed  by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  young  workmen  of  the  town ;  Mr,  Tait,  of  Edinburgh, 
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eonaenting  to  become  the  publisher.  Being  anable^  owing  to  his 
want  of  capital,  and  to  his  literary  occupations^to  carry  on  the  li- 
brary^ he  assigned  it  to  a  young  man  whom  he  had  some  short 
time  previously  taken  into  partnership ;  besides  he  had  fiillen  in 
love  with  a  niece  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  to  which  he 
oontributed^and  was  anxious  to  discover  some  more  certain  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  To  add  to  his  troubles  he  had  involved 
his  mother  in  pecuniary  engagements  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
pounds,  which,  though  a  smidl  sum,  was  a  verv  considerabfe 
loss  to  her.  Shortly  before  disposing  of  the  library  he  wrote 
thus  to  his  mother : — 

**  Half  the  unhwpiness  of  life  tpriogs  ftom  loakiDg  back  to  fpriefr 
which  are  past,  and  forward  with  fear  to  the  future.  That  is  not 
mj  way.  I  am  determined  never  to  bend  to  the  storm  that  is  com- 
ing, and  never  to  look  back  on  it  after  it  has  passed.  Fear  not  for 
me,  dear  mother  ;  for  I  feel  myself  dailv  growing  firmer,  and  more 
hopeful  in  spirit.  The  more  I  thiok  and  refleot---aikl  thinking,  in- 
stead  of  reading,  is  now  my  occupation— I  feel  that,  whether  I  be 
growing  richer  or  not,  I  am  growing  a  wiser  man,  which  is  far  better. 
Fain,  poverty,  and  all  the  other  wild  beasts  of  life  which  so  affirigfat 
others,  I  am  so  bold  as  to  think  I  oould  look  in  the  face  without 
shrinking,  without  losing  respect  for  myself,  faith  in  man's  high 
destinies,  and  trust  in  God.  There  is  a  noint  which  it  costs  much 
mental  toil  and  struggling  to  gain,  but  which,  when  onoe  gained,  m 
man  can  look  down  from,  as  a  traveller  from  a  lofty  mountain,  on 
storms  raffing^  below,  while  he  is  walking  in  sunshine.  That  I  have 
yet  gained  this  point  in  life  I  will  not  say,  but  1  fbel  myself  daily 
nearer  it."* 

In  1886  he  determined  to  remove  to  London,  but  upoa 
reaching  Edinburgh  he  was  offered  employment  by  Mr.  Tait, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  obtained,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  same  kind  friend,  the  situation  of  editor  of  T%e  Leeds 
Times,  with  the  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  ann^m. 
lie  rendered  this  paper  a  very  able  advocate  of  radicalism,  and 
waged  a  fierce  warfare  with  the  opposite  organ.  The  Leeds 
Mercury. 

In  December,  1886,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Suter,  the  young 
lady  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  She  possessed  con- 
siderable beauty,  was  about  two  years  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, but  of  constitution  more  delicate  than  his  own.  Their 
wedded  Ufe  was  happy,  and  he  stated  that,  from  the  period  of 
his  marriage  to  his  death,  he  never  dined  out  of  his  own 
lodgings. 
The  spring  of  1887  was  cold  and  harsh,  and  it  developed  the 
disease  under  which  NicoU  laboured ;  this  attack  was  rendered 
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still  more  violent  bj  the  exertions  which  NicoU  felt  himself 
bound  to  make  in  aiding  to  secure  the  retorn  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  who  contested  the  representation  of  Leeds  with 
Sir  John  Beckett.  NicoU  was  ordered  to  seek  his  native  air 
at  once  ;  there  his  health  improved,  and  he  removed  to 
Knaresborooghy  where  lodgings  were  provided  for  him  by  a 
friend.  Whilst  residing  at  Knaresborough  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  orothcr,  and  we  insert  it  as  a  very 
beautiful  expression  of  thought  and  feeling : — 

'' KiTARBSBomouoH,  lOM  October,  1837. 

'*  Mt  own  DBAR  KIND  BaoTHBRf — Both  jouT  letters  have  been 
received,  and  I  would  have  answered  them  long  ago,  had  I  been  able. 
I  came  to  this  place,  which  is  near  Harrowgate,  and  eighteen  miles 
from  Leeds,  about  a  fortnight  ago  ;  bnt  I  feel  very  little  better  for 
the  change.  Mj  bowels  are  better ;  but  I  am  miserably  weak,  and 
can  eat  httle.  My  arm  is  as  thin  as  that  of  a  child  a  month  old. 
Tet,  it  is  strange,  that  with  all  this  illness  and  weakness,  I  feel  as  it 
were  no  pain.  M^  breast,  cou^h,  and  all  have  not  been  so  well  for 
years.  I  feel  no  sickness,  bnt  as  sound  and  wholesome  as  ever  I  did. 
The  length  of  time  1  have  been  ill  and  my  weakness  alone  fric^hten 
me ;  bnt  whether  I  am  to  die  or  live,  is  in  a  wiser  hand.  I  have 
been  so  long  ill  I  grow  peevish  and  discontented  sometimes  ;  but  on 
the  whole  1  keep  up  my  spirits  wonderfully.  Alice  bears  up,  and 
hopes  for  the  best,  as  she  ought  to  do.  Oh,  Willie !  1  wish  I  had 
Tou  here  for  one  day,— so  much,  much  I  have  to  say  about  them  all, 
m  case  it  should  end  for  the  worst.  It  may  not,  but  we  should  be 
prepared.     1  go  home  to  Leeds  again  on  Friday. 

**  Thank  yon  for  your  kind  dear  letter ;  it  brought  sunshine  to  my 
sick  weariness.     I  cried  over  it  like  a  child.        •        •        •        • 

Sickness  has  its  pains,  but  it  has  likewise  its  pleasures.    From , 

and  others,  I  have  received  such  kind,  kind  letters ;  and  the  London 
Working-Men's  Association,  to  whom  I  am  known  but  by  my  efforts  * 
in  the  cause,  have  written  me  a  letter  of  condolence  filled  with  the 
kindest  hopes  and  wishes. 

**  I  have  just  received  another  letter  from  Tait,  which  made  me 
weep  with  joy,  and  which  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  you.  He 
bids  me  send  to  him  for  money,  if  I  need  it ;  and  ur^es  me  to  leave 
Leeds  and  the  paper  instantly,  and  come  to  Edinburgh,  where  there 
is  a  house  ready  for  me  ;  and  there  to  live,  and  attend  to  nothing 
but  my  health  till  I  aet  better.  He  urges  me  to  this  with  a  fa* 
ther*8  kindness ;  and  bids  me  feel  neither  care  nor  anxiety  on  any 

account And  so  delicately,  too,  he  offers  and 

urges  all  this.  How  can  I  ever  repay  this  man  and  the  Johnstones 
for  such  kindness. — Should  I  do  this  ?  1  know  not.  You  admire 
my  articles :  they  are  written  almost  in  torment 

<'  You  will  ffo  to  Tulliebeltane  on  Sunday,  and  read  this  letter  to 
them.  Tell  them  all  this.  I  wish  my  mother  to  come  here  imme- 
diately  to  consult  with  her.     I  wish  to  see  her.     I  think  a  sight 
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of  her  would  cure  me.  I  ainsure  a  breath  of  Scottish  air  would. 
Whenever  I  get  well  I  could  get  a  dozen  editorships  in  a  week«  for 
I  have  now  a  name  and  a  reputation. 

'<  My  mother  must  come  immediately.  Yet  I  feel  regret  at  leav- 
ing the  paper,  even  for  a  season.  Think  on  all  that  you,  and  I,  and 
millions  more  have  suffered  by  the  system  I  live  to  war  against,  and 
then  you  will  join  with  me  in  thinking  every  hour  misspent  which  ii 
not  devoted  to  the  eood  work. 

«  Dear,  dear  Willie,  give  my  love  to  them  all, — to  my  parents — 
to  Joe — ^to  Maggie — to  Charlie — to  aunt — to  grandfather.  Write, 
to  say  when  my  mother  comes.  Write  often,  often,  and  never  mind 
post^.  I  have  filled  my  paper,  and  have  not  said  half  of  what  I 
wished.  •  •  •  •  •  I  can  do  nothing  till  I  see 
mv  mother.  I  cannot  find  words  to  say  how  I  feel  Tairs  kindness. 
Write  soon.  I  have  much  more  to  say,  but  I  am  tired  writing. 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  country  you  ever  saw,  but  1  have  no  heart 
to  enjoy  it. — God  bless  you, 

BOBBRT  NlCOLL.** 

He  was  ordered  again  to  return  to  bis  native  place,  and  he 
left  Leeds  accompanied  by  bis  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  mother- 
in-law,  intending  to  proceed  from  Hull  to  Leith.  As  he  was 
seated  in  the  railway  carriage  he  was  met,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  by  the  man  who  afterwards  proclaimed  him — '^Scot- 
land's second  Bums'' — Ebenezer  Elliott. 

He  arrived  at  Leith  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  went 
to  a  friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  was  visited 
by  Doctor  Andrew  Combe,  and  his  nephew,  Doctor  Cox.  He 
seemed  to  rally,  and  his  mother  returned  to  her  home,  sending 
to  him  his  sister  and  his  brother.  Sir  William  Molesworth 
sent  him  a  very  kind  letter,  enclosing  fifty  pounds,  but  he  did 
not  long  outlive  the  receipt  of  this  timely  supply.  A  few  days 
after  it  reached  him  his  disease  assumed  its  worst  and  most 
aggravated  form.  His  father  and  mother  were  informed  of 
his  condition  ;  they  were  too  poor  to  hire  a  conveyance,  but, 
upon  receiving  the  intimation  late  on  a  December  day,  they 
set  out  for  Leith,  and  walking  all  night  the^  reached  the  death- 
bed of  their  son  a  few  hours  before  he  expired.'''' 

Bobert  Nicoll  died  in  the  month  of  December,  1837,  in  the 
21th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
North  Leith.     "  Bums,"  writes  Ebenezer  Elliott,  **  at  Lis  age 

*  His  fiunily  were  to  poot  that  when  his  mother  came  to  see  him,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  Ulnest  in  1837*  she  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
journey  to  Leeds  by  the  wages  which  she  received  whUe  working  as  a 
reaper  in  the  fields  by  the  wayside;  her  words  were,  *«  I  shore  for  the 
siUer." 
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bad  done  nothing  like  him.  Unstained  and  pore,  at  the  age 
of  twentj-ihree,  died  Scotland's  second  Barns;  happj  in  this, 
that  without  having  been  a  '  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and 
injurioos^'  he  chose,  like  Paul,  the  right  path;  and  when  the 
Terrible  Angel  said  to  his  jrouth,  '  'VHiere  is  the  m$ef — where 
b  the  #mfe?— where  is  the  ditputer? — Hath  not  God  made 
foob'sh  the  wisdom  of  this  world  V — he  could  and  did  answer, 
^By  the  grace  of  Ood,  I  am  what  I  am*'* 

Durinff  his  residence  in  Leeds,  Nicoll  wrote  several  short 
boems ;  but  two  only  of  these  were  published  during  his  life- 
nme,  and  appeared  in  Taifi  Magazine.  The  following  poem 
was  written  during  his  last  severe  illness,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  last  of  his  compositions : — 

DEATH. 

Tm  dew  ii  on  the  Summer't  greenest  grui, 
Thi-ongh  wMeh  the  modett  deisjr  bloibfaig  peepe; 

The  gentle  wind  that  like  a  gboet  doth  peas^ 
A  WEThiff  Shadow  on  the  corn-field  keispe ; 

Bnt  1  who  Tore  them  all  shall  never  be 

Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorland  lea! 

The  son  shliuBS  sweetir— sweeter  may  it  shine  \ 

Bless'd  is  the  brightness  of  a  Snmmer  day; 
It  cheers  lone  hearts;  and  why  should  I  repine, 

Altbonflfa  among  green  fields  I  cannot  strayj 
Wdodsl  1  have  ^own,  since  last  I  heard  yon  ware. 
Familiar  with  death,  end  neigfabonr  to  the  graTo  I 

These  words  hare  shaken  mi^ty  human  souls- 
Like  a  sepoldnv's  echo  drear  they  sound- 
E'en  as  the  owl's  wild  whoop  at  midnight  roUs 

The  iTled  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 
Tet  wherefore  tnmble  ?   Can  the  soul  deci^  ?— 
Or  that  which  thinks  end  feds  in  aught  e'er  fiide  away? 

Are  tbere  not  aspfrattoosln  each  heart, 

After  a  better,  britfbter  worid  than  this  r 
Lonfdngs  for  bemgs  nobler  in  each  part— 

Tungs  more  exalted— steeped  in  deeper  bHssT 
Who  gave  us  these?    What  are  they?   Soal  tin  thee 
The  bud  is  budding  now  fer  immortslityl 

Death  ooines  to  take  me  where  I  long  to  be; 

Onepangk  and  bright  blooms  the  immortal  flower; 
Death  comes  to  lead  me  from  mortality, 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  unhappy  hour  >— 
I  have  a  hoM— a  feith  ;-«from  sorrow  here 
I'm  led  by  veaCh  away— why  should  I  stsrt  sad  fear? 

If  I  bare  loved  the  Ibiest  and  the  field. 

Can  I  not  love  them  deeper,  better,  there? 
If  all  that  Power  hath  made,  to  mm  doth  yield 

.  Something  of  good  end  beauty  emnethlng  feir-' 
need  fttun  the  grossness  of  mortality, 
l^r  I  not  love  £em  aU,  and  better  an  ei^Joy  ? 

A  diaage  flmn  woe  to  Joy— from  eartb  to  heaven, 

Death  gives  me  this— it  leads  me  oalmly  where 
The  sools  tiiat  long  mo  from  mine  were  riven 

Hay  meet  afainl    Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 
-    Bright  day  I  shine  on— be  glad  i— Days  brighterllkf 
Are  stretdxed  before  my  eyes  than  those  Of  mortals  are! 
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I  would  b«  told  §moo$  tin  wildest  flowen, 
I  would  be  laid  where  happj  heeiie  can  come :-— > 

Tlie  worthleu  day  I  heed  not ;  hot  in  honrs 
Of  gushing  noontide  joy,  it  may  he,  some 

isnil  dwell  upon  my  name»  and  I  wiU  be 

A  happy  spirit  there,  Affectloo's  look  to  see. 

Death  is  npoo  me,  yet  1  fMT  not  now  :— 

Open  my  chamber  window— let  me  look 
Upon  the  silent  vales— the  snnny  i^ow 

That  Alls  each  alley,  dose,  and  copsewood  nook  :^-— 
I  know  them— love  them-^monm  not  Hiem  to  leave ; 
Kxtsteneeandlts  change  my  spirit  cannot  grieve ! 

We  have  written  these  biographical  sketches  of  these  two 
Poets  of  Labor^  as  we  wished  the  reader  to  understand^  as  fully 
as  ourselves,  the  principle  upon  which  we  contend  that  the 
genuine  poetry  of  all  such  men  must  be  the  fruit  of  the  whole 
moral  and  spiritual  being ;  that  the  poet  and  the  man  must  be 
one — that  every  Poet  of  Labor  must,  as  NicoU  declared  he 
himself  had  done,  "  write  his  Aear^  in  his  poems/' 

What  the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  these  two  men  is 
the  reader  knows — beauty,  pathos,  and  vigor  in  the  one ; 
enerffy,  fire,  pathos  and  passion  in  the  other.  In  love,  NicoU 
is  a  lover,  Massey  an  idolater ;  in  politics,  NicoU  is  a  reformer, 
Massey  a  revolutionist.  Take,  for  example,  the  manner  in 
which  each  sings  to  his  wife, — thus  NicoU  to  his 


ALICE. 

Ht  breast  is  pressM  to  thine,  Alice ; 
■  My  annisronnd  thoe  twined; 
Thy  breath  dwells  onmy  lip,  AUoe,  ** 

Like  clover-scented  wind : 
Love  glistens  in  thy  sonny  e'e, 

And  blnshes,on  thy  brow; 
Barth's  Heaven  is  here  to  the^  indme, 

For  we  are  happy  now  I 

Xbv- cheek  is  warm  and  saft,  Alloe» 

As  the  snmmer  laverock's  breast; 
And  Peace  sleeps  in  thy  soul«  Allo^ 

Like  the  laverock  on  its  nest ! 
Sweetl  toy  thy  heart  abOon  my  heart, 

For  it  is  a*  thine  ain ; 
That  morning  love  it  gi'es  to  thet, 

Which  kens  nae  gaUe  or  stain  I 

nk  stam  in  yonder  lift,  Alice, 

Is  a  love-llffhted  e'e. 
Filled  ta'  0*  gladsome  tears,  AUoe, 

While  watching  thee  and  me. 
This  twilight  hour  the  thoughts  nm  baci, 

Like  moonlight  on  the  streams. 
Till  the  o'eHaden  heart  grows  grit 

Wr  a' its  early  dreams  I 

Limgsyne  amanc  the  hills,  Alloe^ 
Where  wave  the  breekans  green, 

I  wander'd  by  iht  bum,  AUoe, 
Where:(U^  feet  hkd  btfen,— 


WhUe  o*er  me  hong  a  vision  sweet, 
My  heart  wUl  ne'er  finiset— 

A  dreun  o'  Summer  twilight  times 
Whenflowers  wl'  dew  were  wet ! 


I  thovydit  on  a*  thetales,  AUcOi 

O*  Woman's  love  and  toith ; 
Of  Truth  that  smiled  at  Fear,  Alice, 

And  Love  that  conqnerVl  Peath ; 
Alfection  blessing  hearts  aad  hemes, 

When  Joy  was  to  awa. 
And  Fear  and  Hate ;  but  Love^  0  Love  t 

Abooo  and  over  a'  1 

Aadthen  I  thought  wP  me,  AUoe, 

Ane  walk'd  in  beauty  there— 
A  belngmade  ibr  love,  AUce, 

So  pure,  and  good,  and  fair— 
Who  shared  my  soul— my  every  hour 

O'sorrow  and  o*  mirth; 
And  when  that  dream  was  gone,  my  heart 

Was  lonely  on  the  earth  I 

Ay,  lonely  mw  the  woild,  Aliee— 

A  drsary  name  to  me; 
Without  a  bush  or  bield,  Alice, 

Or  leafy  sheltering  tree ; 
And  ave  as  sougfaM  Ufb's  raging  Storm, 

Wi*  sesn  and  eerie  btow, 
My  soul  new  sad,  and  c(dd  my  heirt, 

I  wlsh*d  to  be  awa*. 
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.     SaB  tongue  can  ever  teU, 

'  Tbe  sumlesf  lore  for  thee,  Alice, 

/      With  which  mj  heart  doth  swell  I 

'  Pure  ai  the  thoughts  of  infants' souls, 

I      And  Innocent  and  young ; 

,   Sic  lore  was  never  tanld  in  sangs, 

Sie  sangi  were  never  sung  I 
I 

Uj  hand  Is  on  thy  heart,  Alice, 
j       Sae  place  thy  hand  in  mine; 
'    Now,  welcome  weal  and  woe,  Alice., 
I       Our  love  we  canna  time. 
Ae  Uss  I  let  others  gather  gowd 
Frae  ilka  land  and  sea ; 
•    My  treasure  is  the  richest  yet, 
For,  Alice,  I  ha'e  thee  ! 


^SeTbrought  back  -^ « . 
^cX^Setaftcrrsto. 
A  sweeter  maid  was  by  my  side 
ThStiUngsof  dreams  can  be, 
FlrS%^«Si  love  to  her  I  gave, 
S(fA»ce,  thou  wert  she! 

•  Here  we  have  beautiful  thoughts,  tender,  holy,  and  true. 
But  thus  sings  Massey,  in  his  deep-hearted  love,  to  the  Poor 
Man's  Wifex— 


A  POOR  MAN'S  WIFE. 

Hbr  dainty  hand  nesUed  In  mine,  rich  and 
white, 

And  timid  as  trembling  dove ; 
And  it  twinkled  about  me,  a  lewel  of  light, 

As  she  gamisht  our  feast  of  love: 
*t  was  the  queenlleet  hand  in  all  lady-land, 

And  she  wa«  a  poor  Mao's  wUbl 
01  Uttle  ye*d  think  how  that  wee.  white 
hand 

OoQld  dare  in  (he  battle  of  UBb. 

Her  heart  it  was  lowly  aa  maiden's  might 

Buthath  dlmb*d  to  heroic  bdght, 
And  humM  like  a  shield  in  defence  of  me. 

On  the  sorest  field  of  light ! 
And  startUng  as  fire,  it  hath  often  flasht  np 

In  her  eyea,  the  good  heart  and  rare ! 
Aeshe  drank  downner  half  of  oartoitterest 
cup, 

And  taught  me  bow  to  bear. 

Her  sweet  eves  that  seemed,  with  their 
•mile  snbltme, 
Made  to  look  me  and  U^t  me  to  heaven, 
Tliey  have  triumphed  thro*  bitter  tears 
many  a  time, 
Since  their  love  to  my  life  was  given : 


And  the  maiden-meek  voice  of  the  womanly 
Wife 
Still  brlngeth  the  heavens  nigfaer ; 
For  it  rings  like  the  voice  of  God  over  my 
life, 
Aye  bidding  me  climb  op  hlglier. 

I  hardly  dared  think  it  was  homan,  when 

I  first  looktin  her  yearning  feoe: 
For  it  shone  as  the  heavens  had  op«i'd 
then. 

And  oladlt  with  gloiy  and  grace  1 
Bot  dearer  its  light  of  healiog  grew 

In  oor  dark  and  desolate  day, 
As  the  Bainbow,  when  heaven  hath  no 
break  of  blue, 

SmUeth  the  storm  away. 

O  *  her  shape  was  the  Uthest  Loveltness^^ 
Just  an  armftil  of  heaven  to  enfeld ! 

Bot  the  fenn  that  bends  flower^ike  in 
love's  caresa, 
With  the  Victor's  strength  Is  sooPd  I 

In  her  worah^Ail  pceaence  tnnsflgored  I 


And  the  poor  Man's  En^ish  home 
She  lights  with  the  Beaoty  of  Oreeee  the 
grand. 
And  the  glory  of  regallest  Rome. 


In  thoughts,  showing  poetic  fancy,  we  think  the  crowning 
of  our  Poets  of  Labor  a  very  difBcult  offioe  of  criticism.  Tor 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  thought  we  know  few  poems  finer 
than  the  following,  Nicoll's  /  £ai  Blind. 

I  AM  BUND. 

Tan  woodland  !  0  !  how  beaotifhl,  I  feel  the  firagranoeof  the  flowers,* 

How  pleawmtlt  moat  be!  Go,  pull  me  one,  I  pray: 

How  soft  Itagrasa^how  firesh  the  Imtm       The  leaves  are  green  upon  its  stalk— 

Upon  each  forest  tree  I  *Tis  richly  red  yoo  say  ? 

I  hear  its  wUdrq|otdng  birds  01  it  moat  feJl  of  beauty  be— 

■"  *  It  hath  a  pleasant  smefl; 

Could  I  bat  see  Its  loveliness 

My  heart  with  joy  would  swell  i 
I  can  but  linage  it  In  mind— 
I  ne'er  ahaU  see  it— 1  am  blind  I 


•OB0i  of  ^adneas  sing  t 
To  see  them  leap  uom  bough  to  boogh 

Moat  be  a  pleasant  thing  x 
I  moat  but  Image  it  In  ndnd, 
I  cannot  see  it-I  am  bUndt 
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The  trees  •reriortoiw  green,  yon  aay— 

Their  brancbes  wWdy  sprMd ; 
And  Nature  on  thdr  budding  leares 

Ito  nursing  dew  hath  shed. 
They  most  be  fiair ;  but  what  it  green  7 

What  Is  a  spreading  tree  ? 
What  is  a  shady  woodland  walk  ? 

Say,  canst  thou  answer  me  f 
No !  I  may  image  them  in  mind. 
But  cannot  know  them— lam  blind! 

The  songsters  that  so  sweetly  chant 

Within  the  sky  so  fidr, 
Until  my  heart  with  Joy  doth  leap, 

As  it  a  wild  bird  were— 
How  seem  they  to  the  light  bless'd  ejro  ? 

Wliat !  are  they  then  so  small  ? 
Can  sounds  of  such  surpassing  Joy 

From  things  so  tiny  £aU? 
I  roust  but  image  them  in  mind 
I  cannot  see  them— I  am  blind  ! 

A  something  warm  comes  o'er  my  hand ; 

What  Is  it  ?  pray  thee  tell : 
Snnllght  come  down  among  the  trees 

Into  this  nanspw  dell  ? 


Tkou  seest  the  snnllght  and  the  sun, 

And  both  are  rery  bright ! 
Tls  well  they  are  not  known  to  m 

Or  I  might  loathe  nqr  night : 
Bat  I  may  Image  them  in  mind— 
I  ne'er  shall  see  them- 1  am  blind  I 

My  hand  Is  resting  on  your  cheek— 

Tis  soft  as  fleecy  snow : 
My  sister,  art  thou  very  fair  t 

That  thou  art  good,  I  know. 
Thou  art— thou  art !  I  feel  the  blush 

Along  thy  neek  doth  wend ! 
Thou  must  be  fair— so  carefully 

Thy  brother  thou  dost  tend  I 
But  I  must  imago  thee  In  mind— 
I  cannot  see  <Amm— I  am  blind  I 
The  changes  of  the  earth  and  sky- 
All  Nature's  glow  and  gloom- 
Must  ever  be  unknown  to  me— 

My  soul  Is  In  a  tomb  ! 
0 !  i  can  feel  the  blessed  sun, 

Mirth,  mufilc,  tears  that  full, 
And  darkness  sad,  and  Joy,  and  woe,— 

Tea,  Nature's  movements  all : 
But  I  must  image  them  in  mind — 
I  cannot  see  f  A^— I  am  Blind  ! 


If  the  reader  has  ever  seen  that  excellent  hdy,  and  admir« 
able  actress — Mrs.  Charles  Kean — ^iii  Kin^  Eetw's  Daughter^ 
he  will  understand  how  exquisitely  this  description  of  the 
feelings  of  the  blind  are  word-painted  in  the  poem.  Besides,  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  thoughts  of  the  blind,  this  poem  is 
as  perfect  in  observation  as  that  in  which  Wordsworth  describes 
the  earliest  dawn  of  morning,  and  in  which  he  tells  us : — 

**By  this  the  stars  were  almost  gone, 
The  moon  was  setting  on  the  hill. 
So  pale  you  scarcely  looked  at  her ; 
'Jhe little  birds  began  to  stir 
Ikough  yet  their  tonyueM  were  itilt.^ 

There  is,  however,  another  poem  in  this  volume,  entitled 
TAe  Sick  CAilcfs  Dream,  so  beautiful,  so  pathetic,  that  we 
mvsl  insert  it.  Tennyson's  New-vear^s  Eve,  has  been  compared 
with  this ;  but,  much  as  we  admire  the  Laureate's  genius, 
we  do  not  think  that  in  this  instance  he  is  victor  : — 


THE  SICK  CHILD'S  DREAM. 

0 !  mither,  mither,  my  head  was  sair, 

/  nd  my  een  wi'  tears  were  weet ; 
Bnt  the  pain  has  gane  for  evermair, 

Sae  mither  dinna  greet : 
And  I  ha'e  had  sic  a  bonnie  dream. 

Since  last  asleep  I  fell, 
O*  a'  that  is  holy  an  gude  to  name. 

That  I've  wauken'd  my  dream  to  teU. 

I  thought  on  the  mom  o'  a  simmer  day 

That  awa'  through  the  clouds  I  flew, 
Wliile  my  silken  hair  did  wavln'  play 

*Mang  breexes  steep  d  In  dew ; 
And  tiie  happy  things  o'  life  and  light 

Were  around  my  gowden  way, 
As  they  stood  in  tlicir  parent  Heaven's  sight 

In  the  hames  o'  ui^btless  day. 

5 


An'  sangs  o'  love  that  nae  tongne  may  tell 

Frae  their  hearts  cam'  flowin'  ftree, 
Till  the  stams  stood  stUl,  whUe  aUng  did 
sweU 

The  plaintive  melodle ; 
And  ane  o'  them  sang  wi'mymither's  voice. 

Till  through  my  heart  did  gae 
That   chanted   hymn    o'  my    baimhood's 
choice, 

Sae  dowle,  saft,  an*  wae. 

Thae  happy  things  o'  the  g^orioos  sky 

Did  lead  me  for  away, 
Where  tho  stream  o'  life  rins  never  dry, 

Where  nathlng  kens  decay ; 
And  they  laid  me  down  in  a  mossy  bed, 

Wi'  curtains  o  sprUig  leaves  green, 
And  the  name  o'  God  they  praying  aald. 

And  a  light  came  o'er  my  een. 
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And  I  Mw  theearth  tbAt  I  had  left» 

And  I  saw  my  mither  there ; 
And  I  saw  her  grieve  that  she  was  bereft 

O*  the  bairn  she  thought  aae  fair; 
And  I  saw  her  pine  till  her  spirit  fled — 

Like  a  bird  to  Its  young  ane's  nest- 
To  that  land  of  love ;  and  my  head  was  laid 

Again  on  my  mither's  breast 
And,  mither,  ye  took  me  by  the  hand, 

As  ye  were  wont  to  do ; 
And  your  loot,  sae  saft  and  white,  I  flond 

Laid  on  my  caller  brow ; 
And  my  lips  yon  kiss'd,  and  my  curling 
hair 

You  round  your  fingers  wreath'd ; 
And  I  kent  that  a  happy  mither's  iqrayer 

Was  o*er  me  silent  breath'd ; 

And  we  wander'd  through  that  happy  land. 

That  was  gladly  glorious  a^ ; 
The  dwellers  there  were  an  angel-band. 

And  their  voices  o '  love  did  fa' 
On  our  ravish  d  ears  like  the  deein'  tones 

0'  an  anthem  far  away. 
In  a  stam-lit  hour,  when  the  woodland 
moans 

That  its  green  is  tum'd  to  gray. 


And,  mitiier,  anuuiig  the  sorrowlOM  there 

We  met  my  britbwa  three, 
And  yoor  bonnie  May,  my  sister  fidr. 

And  a  happy  boim  was  ahe ; 
And  ahe  led  me  awa  'mang  living  flowen, 

As  on  earth  she  aft  has  done; 
And  theglther  we  sat  in  the  holy  bowers 

Where  the  blessed  rest  aboon  :— 

And  she  tanid  me  I  was  in  Paradise, 

Where  God  In  lore  doth  dwell- 
Where  the  weary  rest,  and  the  mourner's 
Toice 

Forgets  its  warld-wail ; 
And  she  tauld  me  they  kent  na  dole  nor 
care; 

And  bade  me  be  glad  to  dee, 
That  yon  sinless  land  and  the  dweUert  there, 

Might  be  hame  and  kin  to  me. 
Then  sweetly  a  voice  came  on  my  ears, 

And  it  sounded  sae  hollly, 
That  my  heart  grew  saft,  and  blabs  0*  tears 

Sprung  up  in  my  sleepin*  e*e ; 
And  my  inmost  sool  was  salrly  moved 

Wi'  its  mair  than  mortal  Joy  ;— 
Twas  the  voice  o'  Hoc  wha  baSmies  lor  d 

That  wauken'd  your  dr^amln'  boy  1 


Excellent  as  these  poems  are^  and  possessing  gennine  poetic 
feeling  and  expression^  Massey  has  his  own  pmdiar  beauties 
which^  in  the  opinion  of  manj  readers^  may  exceed  those 
possessed  bj  the  productions  of  NicoU  just  inserted.  In 
The  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel,  Massev  appears  to  have  con- 
centrated all  his  powers ;  but  it  is  neither  so  original^  nor  so 
worthy  of  his  genius,  as  many  of  the  shorter  pieces  in  his  book. 
It  is  marked  by  all  that  wild  luxuriance^  that  lavish  scat- 
tering of  poetic  beauty,  distinguishing  Alexander  Smith's  Life 
Drama  :  but  we  never  doubt  the  originality  of  Smith,  whilst 
Massey,  by  saturating  his  mind  with  the  full,  deep  floods  of 
Tennyson's  genius,  and  by  adopting  the  remarkable  metre  of 
In  Memoriam,  startles  us  frequently  by  passages  forcing  us  to 
pause  and  ask  ourselves — ''Is  this  Massey  or  Tennyson  ?" 

However,  there  are  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  in  this  poem, 
and,  of  these,  the  following,  describing  the  birth  of  Babe  Christ- 
abel  is  unquestionably  worthy  of  all,  our  highest,admiration  : — 


It  fell  upon  a  merry  May  mom, 
I'  the  perfect  prime  of  that  sweet  time 
When  daisies  whlt«n,  woodbines  olimb,- 

The  dear  Bal>e  Christabel  was  bom. 

All  night  the  Stars  bright  watches  kept, 
Like  (lods  that  look  a  golden  calm ; 
The  Silence  dropt  its  precious  balm, 

And  the  tired  world  serenely  slept. 

The  birds  were  darkling  in  the  nest, 
Or  boBom'd  in  voluptuous  trees . 
On  beds  of  flowers  the  panting  breeze 

Hadkist  its  fiU  and  sank  to  rest. 


AH  night  beneath  the  Cottage  eaves, 
A  lonely  light,  with  tremulous  Axc^ 
Surged  back  a  space  the  sea  of  dark. 

And  c^oed  among  the  g^mmerlng  leaves. 

Without!  the  quiet  heavena  above 
The  nest  of  life,  did  lean  and  brood  I 
Witliin  1  the  Mother  s  tears  of  blood 

Wet  the  Oethsemane  of  her  love  ! 

And  when  the  Mom  with  Arolic  zest, 
Lookt  through  the  cnrt«Uns  of  tJie  night, 
There  was  a  dearer  dawn  of  light, 

A  tenderer  life  the  Mother's  prest! 
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Ah!  bUM  to  make  fhe  hnin  roel  wild  t 
The  Star  new-klndled  In  the  Jarh— 
Life  that  had  fluttered  like  a  Lark- 
Lay  in  her  boeom  a  tweet  ChUdI 

How  she  had  fiolt  it  drawing  down 
Her  nesting  heart  more  dose  and  dose,— 
Her  roee-bud  ripening  to  a  Roae, 

Iliat  she  should  one  day  see  full-blown  I 

How  she  had  throbb'd  with  hopes  and  fean, 
And  strain'd  her  inner  eyes  tUl  dim. 
To  see  the  coming  glory  swim 

Through  the  rich  mist  of  happy  tears : 


Vor  it,  her  woman's  heart  drank  up, 
And  smiled,  at  Sorrow*!*  darkest  dole : 
And  now  Delict's  most  dainty  soul 
Was  cruaht  for  her  in  one  rich  cup ! 
And  then  deUdoua  languors  crept, 
Like  nectar,  on  her  pain's  hot  drouth, 
And  feeling  fingers— kissing  month- 
Being  <Unt  with  Joy,  the  Mother  slept. 
Babe  Christabel  wa«  royally  bom  t 
For  when  the  earth   was  flnsht  with 

And  drencht  with  beauty  in  raUibow 
showers, 
She  came  through  golden  gates  of  Mom. 

That  Poets  of  Labor  should  sing,  and  sing  with  all  the 
stern  and  bitter  feeling  which  want,  and  real,  or  fancied 
wrongs  produce,  is  but  the  natural  result  of  adverse  circum- 
stances surrounding  a  quick,  ardent,  and  strong  disposition. 
That  social  position  makes  and  moulds  such  men  as  these 
none  can  doubt.    The 

"  Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here 
are  out  of  joint,'^ 

may  be  but  tinged  with  a  jaundiced  hue,  which  will  pass  away 
as  life  grows  brighter  with  hope  and  knowledge.  Massey  telb 
us  that  he  does  not  now  think  as  bitterly  as  when  he  wrote — 
that  is,  hii  own  feelings,  warped  in  youth  by  suffering,  have 
been  restored  to  that  shape  and  form  which,  whilst  it  enables 
him  to  see  both  sides  of  the  picture  of  life,  leaves  him,  with 
his  fine  mind,  as  clear  as  ever  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
condition  of  his  class*  Nicoll  had  no  need  of  such  re-formation 
of  character  as  this.  Sprung  from  the  poor,  Presbyterian 
stock,  he  was,  by  nature,  of  the  sturdy  race  who  never  paltered 
right,  as  they  esteemed  right ;  growing  up  self  formed,  but 
kindlv  used,  he  became  self-r^nt  and  independent:  the 
world  had  shown  him  kindness,  and  he  knew  that  as  the  heart 
of  the  world  was  sound,  so  the  evils  existing  in  the  world 
could  be  amended,and  thus  he  sung  that  we  are  Brethren  All :— ' 

WE  ABB  BBBTHBEN  A\ 

A  BAFFT  bit  hame  this  anld  world  would  be, 
If  men,  when  they're  here,  could  make  shift  to  agree, 
An*  ilk  said  to  his  neighbour,  in  cottage  an'  ha\ 
**  Come,  gl'e  me  your  fiand— we  are  brethren  a'.** 

I  ken  na  why  ana  wl*  anither  should  fight, 
When  to  *gree  would  make  a*  body  code  an*  right, 
Wheo  man  meets  wi*  man,  'tis  the  best  way  ava, 
To  say,  "^Oi'eme  your  hand— we  are  brethren  a'." 

My  coat  is  a  coarse  ane,  an*  yours  may  he  fine, 
And  1  maun  drink  water  whUe  you  may  drink  wine ; 
But  we  baith  ha'e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw ; 
Saegi*e  me  your  hand— we  are  brethren  a*. 
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r "^  »  V .  -'  iitii»c  -«A  *  rvrx.  »/  :i»*  trs-i  im  yvm  #ie^ 
V*  *      .'  J.  tt.   :i'j\j^'X  taut  w«.i4  I  Tfctut  s  iSzvr; 
7>j*a.  r  *  tue  7'JT3^  iJo4— ^re  arc  inserts  «*- 
T*  w-f/ye  ««orT  V- 4-,  fAVM^T  Vr  wwwji  or  ■■■; 

*  *  *.'►  t  •  «r  IS.  v-/  ,•'-:  *-  </sj-  sffwrrt'.'r.t  «■'  ^: 

/  •    r  '^  •,!**  'i'.'ri^  *'.*r  Wife  »Lk5  »::.  vx-*--*  -ac  4o; 
*>   »'•:  ».  ^  I..*:  »i    ifc  ;:3_  Ify  **  t-iy,',ii  MM  W  tW»: 

*•*  )&  «  Kbe  yj«u  J;t>a4 — we  ire  Lreti*rea  *'. 
*'.  ,'/r«t  t:  *  wir*  Ciz'rjer  'Ur,  t-^r^y  «c3  lair; 

^ '  --  t^j*  vw*  ilr  <*'  H'^aTtc  t;Lfe  *aLi.^  .11^  we  dx«w — 

Or-vr,  t^  «r  UMT  j-'^ur  LjowI— «e  a«r  trcthren  «'- 

f /*.!,  Af^^jD*  A^l  Asx.  T>r2i  •x.a  c  ..ae  o'er  u  bsitfa, 

A:.   ',"^;„i*  ft^b-'Hi'  »t  t.:t  Vt-j-^t  wLi  U:  X>*;i:h; 

>;..  '1*-  J'.Vy  tJ*e  Mu'/i*;  njiZi^er-y.M  w«  wJI  £»": 

And  here  again^  with  kindly,  but  independent  feeKng  he 
ffiiigf  in  fetraifih  norlhy  Bobert  Bams,  the  rights  and  glories 
of  iLe  Poor  I'olk  :— 


TIJE  Pt;fK  FOLK- 

Ai«4  vmu:  art;  ;  ro  «1  o  Uamlnti: 
Alt  i,h!.<-  '  \.  r  I  j/.u.t  «  worijjy  luuse 

I  taK*'  'j<  ;>;.",♦  Iii  i>'.  II. ,');(. 
SUv':-  ij«/'.i,a  uy  to  r^»  u*  down— 

7o  t/.avMj  w«-  F"  Lric/i  rliiur  folk; 
Wfe  r«^  Jih<-fi  w/ftn;'  «J,  l>jt,  'icll  tnay  csre! 

W<;  r«;  l)«,..i-»ii  fo.^,  tJiouj'Ji  pulr  folk! 
Wr  WaIJar«>  wlj'ht  wr'  fought  fa'  weel, 

Wi»'  (J  ld.r<l*  aii'l  J'/rU»  wcrr  JinkJji^; 
Tl»'-v  k/i'll  \ti'AhUt  lh«  tyrant  U>uij— 

W<-  l/utk  hu  crown  I'm  thinking. 

Tilt-  UU^'  i.U:  IIK'II  luj  iKiUnIlt  wl'giuwd— 

Hyiif  he  lx:;'uri  to  iter  folk; 
But  iM-tihcr  Hwordji,  itor  gowd,  nor  golk^ 

CouJd  turn  till)  *turd]r  pair  folk ! 

Yfhttn  Huld  King  Ctiarlto  tried  to  bind 

V\  J'  uinj  Miul  and  conscjence. 
In  virtue  o*  hU  rif.'lit  dlvliM*. 

An'  Ithor  (\.iv,  Vi^e  Mon*cnt»e— 
WIm  r»|f<  I  ut  >lur«ton  iiicli  a  itonr, 

And  niiwh)  tJic  lyranU  t*iar  folk? 
Whft  praytMl  and  fought  vri'  Pymand  Noll  ? 

Tlie  tr  uaty,  truthl  u*  ptdr  folk  I 
WIm  ancc  u[)on  auld  Scotland'!  hilU 
r,Wnr«  hunicfl  hU*-  tlicpaltrlck, 
An*!  htt«'l<'(l  wl'  HW(ij*\n,  and  iihot  wl'  gunB, 

Irtu^  I  ummvA'H  \.n,,k  to  httrick,^ 
hecii  iM)  they  wouMim'  let  the  prlent 

Mttml  tJu'lr  ronM  UniccMlecr  folk? 
Hid  JuikIm  w<  ro  bl'xxihuuiidH  to  the  clan* 

The  Maia>i«  were  the  pulr  folk  ! 


;  When  B'Xon  hnr%  at  Brmker'a  fafll 

;      h^n  hi.ivery *6  raii-ioa*  falter; 
I  Wh  .c-  aka  ;  f^rtL  in  a"  the  bey 
•      V/a'  :oad'.  Lair  f  re*  'I',m  s  altar; 
;  W:, » f  >^^'ut  t.e  fi^h:.  atid  palued  the  day  ? 
<>ftf:  yru,  ye  kiia\  c»  1  'twa*  oar  folk : 
Tljf:  hi-ii^t-.u  great  m**n  served  a  king — 
Ibe  victors  s'  were  ptdr  folk  I 

We  saw  the  corn  and  baud  the  pkmg^i — 

We  a'  work  fw  onr  Uring ; 
We  gather  nought  but  what  we're  nwn— 

A'  eliie  we  reckon  tWerlng : — 
And  for  the  loan  wha  fears  to  aaj 

He  comes  o'  lowly  sma*  folk, 
A  wlzcu'd  Haul  the  creatore  has — 

IHaown  him  will  the  pair  folk  I 

Great  sirs,  and  mighty  men  o'  earth. 

Ye  aften  sair  ml«ca'  as ; 
And  hunger,  cauld  and  poverty 

Come  after  ye  to  thraw  as. 
Tet  np  oar  hearta  we  strive  to  heexe, 

In  spite  o'  yon  and  yoar  folk ; 
But  mind,  enough's  as  gude's  a  feast. 

Although  we  be  but  pair  folk  ! 

We  thank  the  Powers  for  gade  and  ill, 

As  gratefu'  folk  shoold  do,  man ; 
But  malst  o  a'  because  our  sires 

Were  tailors,  smiths,  and  ploughmen. 
Good  men  they  were  as  stanch  as  steel; 

They  didna  wrack  and  screw  folk 
wr  empty  pouches— honest  hearts — 

Thank  God,  we  come  o'  poor  folk ! 


Not  thus  does  Massey  sing.  Fierce,  from  the  herding  place 
of  what  he  considers  an  outcast  race,  he  shouts  his  wrongs,  and 
demands  tliat  all  shall  succumb  to  his  class.  What  is  a 
Patriot  he  asks— and  thus  he  replies  :— 
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THE  PATBIOT. 

At,  Tynmts,  bnlld  your  Babel* !  ftjrgo  your  fettars !  link  your  duiiu ! 
A«  brims  your  guilt-cup  fuller,  cure  of  grief  ebbt  to  the  drains  ; 
Still,  as  on  Christ's  brow,  crowns  of  thorn  for  Freedom's  Martyrs  twine; 
Still  batten  on  live  hearts,  and  madden,  o'er  the  hot  blood-wine. 
Murder  men  sleeping,  or  awake,— tortnre  them  dnmb  with  pain. 
And  tear,  with  hands  all  bloody  red.  Mind's  Jewels  from  the  brain ! 
Ybur  feet  are  on  us,  Tyrants— strike !  and  hush  Earth's  wail  of  sorrow: 
Your  sword  of  power,  so  red  to-day,  shall  kiss  the  dust  to-morrow. 
O .'  but  t  will  be  a  merry  day,  the  world  shall  set  apart, 
When  Strife's  last  brand  Is  broken  in  the  last  crown'd  Tyrant's  heart  I 
And  it  shall  come,—  despite  of  Rifle,  Rope,  and  Rack,  and  Scaffold, 
Once  more  we  lift  the  earnest  brow,  and  battle  on  unbafiled. 
Our  hopes  rui  mountains  high,  we  sang  at  heart,  wept  tears  of  gladness, 
When  France,  the  bravely  beautiful,  dasht  down  her  sceptred  madness ; 
And  Hungary  her  one- hearted  race  of  mighty  heroes  hurl  d 
In  the  death-gap  of  the  nations,  as  a  bulwark  for  the  world. 

0  Hungary  !  gallant  Hungary !  graud  and  glorious  thou  wert. 
The  World's  soul  fbediag,  like  a  river,  gushing  fh)m  God's  heart ; 

And  Rome,— who,  while  her  Heroes  bled,  felt  her  old  breast  heave  higher,— 

How  her  eyes  reOden'd  with  the  flash  of  all  their  Roman  flre  I 

Mothers  of  cliildren,  who  shall  live  the  Gods  of  ftiture  story  I 

Tour  blood  shall  blossom  fW»n  the  dust,  and  crown  the  world  with  dory. 

Ye  11  tf  ead  them  down  yet.  curse  and  crown  !  up-llft  the  trodden  Slave, 

And  Freedom  shall  be  sovran  in  the  courts  of  fool  and  knave. 

Wail  for  the  hopes  that  have  gone  down  I  the  young  life  vainly  spilt ! 

Th*  Eternal  Murderer  still  sits  crown'd,  and  throng  In  damning  guilt : 

Still  in  God's  golden  sun  the  Tyrants'  bloody  banners  bum, 

And  Priests,— Hells  midnight  Thugs !— to  their  soul- strangling  work  return  1 

See  how  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  with  serpents  hunt  our  blood ; 

Hear,  from  the  dark  the  groan  and  curse  go  maddening  up  to  God. 

They  kill  and  trample  us  poor  worms,  till  earth  is  dead  men's  dost ; 

Death's  red  tooth  daily  drains  our  hearts,  but  end,  ay,  end  it  must. 

The  herald  of  our  coming  Christ  leaps  in  the  womb  of  Time; 

The  poor's  grand  army  treads  the  Age's  march  with  step  sublime. 

Ours  Is  the  mighty  <iiture  1  and  what  marvel,  brother  men, 

If  the  devoured  of  ages  should  turn  devourers  then? 

0 1  brothers  of  the  bounding  heart,  I  look  thro*  tears  and  smile. 
The  World  is  rife  with  sounds  of  fetters  snapping  neath  the  tile; 
I  lay  my  hand  on  England  s  heart,  and  in  each  life-throb  maric, 
The  pealing  thought  of  freedom  ring  its  Tocsin  in  the  dark. 

I  see  the  Toiler  hath  become  a  glorious  Christ-like  preacher, 

And,  as  he  wins  a  crust,  stands  proudly  fortli,  the  great  world-teacher; 

He  still  toils  on,  but.  Tyrants,  'tis  a  mighty  thing  when  slaves, 

Who  delve  thehr  lives  into  their  work,  know  that  they  delve  your  graves. 

Anarchs  I  your  doom  comes  sw  iftly  1  brave  and  eagle  spirits  clime. 

To  ring  Oppression's  death-knell  from  the  old  watch-towers  of  time ; 

A  spirit  of  Cromwelllan  might  is  stirring  at  this  hour. 

And  thought  is  burning  in  men's  eyes  with  more  than  speechful  power. 

Old  England,  cease  the  mummer's  part !  wake.  Starveling.  Serf,  and  Slave  I 

Rouse  in  the  mt^esty  of  wrong,  great  kindred  oif  the  brave ! 

Speak,  and  the  world  shall  answer,  with  her  voices  myriad-fold. 

And  men,  like  Gods,  shall  grapple  with  the  giant-wrongs  of  old. 

Now,  Mothers  of  the  people,  give  your  babes  heroic  milk  ; 

Sires,  soul  your  sons  to  daring  deeds,  no  more  soft  words  of  silk ; 

Great  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  take  shape,  and  walk  our  mind. 

Their  glory  smites  our  upward  look,  we  seem  no  longer  blind ; 

They  tell  us  how  they  broke  their  bonds,  and  whisper, "  So  mav  ye :" 

One  sharp,  stem  struggle,  and  the  slaves  of  centuries  are  free  I 

The  people's  heart,  with  pulse  like  cannon,  pantoth  for  the  tray, 

And,  brothers,  gallant  brothers,  we'll  be  with  you  in  that  day. 

But,  whilst  singing  thus,  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  has 
its  own  proper  place  in  the  heart  of  our  Poet  of  Labor.  And 
here,  we  would  remark,  that  Massey's  poetry  discloses  an 
admiration,  and  complete  appreciation  of  all  the  glories  of  his 
country,  not  always  discoverable  in  the  verses  of  the  gieat  body 
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of  btA  broCber  PoeU  of  Ldbor.  He  appears  to  mdefstaid 
TefT  d#i^  tint  there  «v  MesMMW '^  vfaidi  God  »d  good  Men 
vill  nryi  1^  die  /*  aod  thai  bread  and  wagea  being  aecvred,  and 

other  topics  of  the  rirtooot  and  indignant  order  granted,  there 
are  matten  wiiboot  which  hfe  is  not  hfe.  This  spirit  is  tctt 
pbinly  erinced  in  the  lines  entitled.  Our  Lamd: — 

OCKLASIr,  ,   0»  yairtr^fltM  of  t&e  i^  i  iillw  i, 

Oir  oid  red  E/mc  Axt  iicTl 
V&c>i  so  G«i  dbot  tbe  aeoi  «tf  ikatCBScr 


Attbehcwt  of  i 
Godl 


Wr.>T»  tlkft  l(r»r«  cad  beroie-^ocl'd 
^^^  I  ■-..-■ 

A*4  wr.«!rer«r  bcr  fooc^sflAU  ktur'd  the  ( 

In //or  w*  old  LmkJ,  oar 'ittT  oi4  LMd,  '•t?!?S?l2iiSwIIL 

to  free  it  oC  Ijm.*.  »t^'a  SUre.  } 

AJfn^  wma(9»,maakhMktMfie$rt'»ihoQgbt  ,  What  4o  ve  lack,  that  the 

|{*kIlMp»  CU,  *U  CTOTTC*  »l^y/e  I 

And  frMdMarAdMr^tfUiia  fre«b  ipteodoar 

€ftlU{)lt 

From  oar  cmul  oU  MUton's  lore! 
Aod  we  •iv/oM  b«  iii&.xa:iig  on  gaOsady, 

And  itrtdlng  from  r/'  sT  to  ^''^t 
For    Um  iiij(tit  witb  (/or  Uighi  strfkiog 
TaU«nilr« 

On  the  tr«ck  of  theliuiMas  in  ct^wj— 
For  tmr  nn  (M  Land,  oar  d««r  old  Lend, 


With  lt«  roenv>r1e«  Ini^t  and  brsre. 
And  •tofjhejr  for  the  hour  tt«4on«stuiBDtad 
To  fr<te  It  of  T/nnt  and  Store. 


SU>aJd  ttorre  w  laid  bctpe  of  0old? 
We  byetrajne  w  broad,  we  ksre  anM  m 
•troog. 
We  hare  bearteM  Uf  aad  ae  keU  * 
Wm  a  tbouaad  /ears  oKve  oftaieek  mSbt- 
incMliool 
Onr  fires  to  a  gtcmer  bcarery  ? 
Kb !  down  aod  down  with  their  roMer  rale. 
And  opfrain  tbelaodofalarerjr! 
For  oar  rare  old  Land,  our  dear  old  Laod, 

With  tta  memories  britfltt  aod  fanre ! 
And  dog  beyfsr  the  hoar  Its  aooa  riian  taai 
To  free  tt  of  Tyrant  and  Slare. 


In  addition  to  this  admiration  of  all  that  should  be  admired 
in  his  native  land,  Massey  possesses,  in  his  poet's  soul,  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  phases.  In  the  following  noble  lines, 
which  he  calls  the  J^e  CAivaky  qf  Labour,  there  is  a  grandeur 
and  heroicness  of  thought,  wonderful  in  one  so  reared  as  its 
writer;  and,  inour  mind  it  is  the  finest  poem  in  his  book.  There 
is  a  ring  in  the  lines  that  rouses  the  spirit  like  the  clashing  of 
the  swords  in  the  German  accompaniment  to  Eomer's  noble 
lyric :  as  we  read  it  we  feel  inclined  to  exclaim,  as  a  refrain 
to  each  verse — 'H3ome,  let  us  Worship  Beauty:**— 


TOO 

CHIVALBY  OF  LABOUB 

CXSOOnO  TO  THS  WOBOOP  or  MUUTT. 


Oini  world  ofttomfln  gloom,  and  lifb  hath  many  a  perflona  way, 

Yet  there's  no  path  so  desolate  and  thorny,  cold  and  gray, 

Bat  Beauty  like  a  Beacon  boms  abore  the  dark  r      ^' 

And  like  an  Alchemist  she  turns  all  things  to  go 

On  human  hearts  her  presence  droppeth  preelot 

On  human  brows  her  glory  gathers  like  a  comls 

Jler  smile  lights  up  LTfcs  troubled  stream,  and  : 

And  0  't  Is  brave  to  battle  fbr  the  guerdon  that 

llien  let  us  worship  Beauty  with  the  knlghUr  fi 

O  Chlralry  of  Labor  toOlng  fbr  the  Age  of  Gold  1 


But  Beauty  like  a  Beacon  bums  abore  the  dark  of  itrus, 

And  Uka  an  Alchemist  she  turns  all  things  to  golden  IICb. 

On  human  hearts  her  presence  droppeth  preelotu  manna  down. 

On  human  brows  her  glory  gathers  like  a  coming  crown : 

Jler  smile  lights  up  LTfcs  troubled  stream,  and  Lore,  the  swimmer !  Urea; 

And  0  't  Is  brave  to  battle  fbr  the  guerdon  that  she  giree ! 

~"       *  "    "       rfUthofold, 
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The  first  frultc  of  the  Past  at  Beaaty*0  shrine  are  offier'd  ap, 
From  which  a  vintage  meet  for  Goddshecroshethin  her  cup: 
And  from  the  living  Present  doth  she  press  the  rare  new  wine, 
To  glad  the  hearts  of  all  her  lovers  with  a  draught  divine. 
Earth's  crowning  miracle !  she  comes  !  with  blessing  lips,  that  part 
Like  mid-May*s  rose  flusht  open  with  the  frugrance  of  her  heart : 
And  life  turns  to  her  colour— kindles  with  her  light— lilce  flowers 
That  gamer  up  the  golden  fire,  and  suclc  the  mellow  showers. 
Come  let  us  worship  Beauty  with  the  knightly  faith  of  old, 
0  Chiralry  of  Labour  toiling  for  the  Age  of  Gold  1 

Come  let  us  worship  Beauty  where  the  budding  Spring  doth  flower, 

And  lush  green  loaves  and  grasses  flush  out  sweeter  every  honr ; 

Or  Summer's  tide  of  splendour  floods  the  Uip  o*  the  World  once  more, 

With  riches  like  a  sea  that  surges  Jewels  on  Its  shore. 

Come  feel  her  ripening  influence  when  morning  feasts  our  eyes— 

Thro*  open  gates  of  glory— with  a  glimpse  of  Paradise : 

Or  queenly  night  sits  crowned,  smiling  down  the  purple  gloom, 

And  Stars,  like  Heaven's  flmitage,  melt  1'  the  glory  of  their  bloom. 

Come  let  us  worship  Beauty  with  the  knightly  £aith  of  old, 

O  Chiralry  of  Labour  toiling  for  the  Age  cl  Gold ! 

Come  froQ  the  den  of  darkness  and  the  dty*8  soU  of  sin, 

Put  on  yohr  radiant  Manhood,  and  the  Angel's  Messing  win ! 

Where  wealthier  sunlight  comes  from  Heaven,  like  welcome -smiles  of  God, 

And  Earth's  blind  yearnings  leap  to  life  in  flowers,  finom  out  the  sod : 

Come  worship  Beauty  in  the  forest-temple  dim  and  hush. 

Where  stands  Magnificence  dreaming  1  and  God  bumeth  in  the  bush: 

Or  where  the  old  hills  worship  with  their  silence  for  a  psalm, 

Or  Ocean's  weary  heart  doth  keep  the  sabbath  of  its  calm. 

Come  let  us  worship  Beauty  with  the  knightly  faith  of  old, 

0  Chivalry  of  Labour  toiling  for  the  Age  of  Gold ! 

Come  let  us  worship  Beauty :  she  hath  subtle  power  to  start 
Heroic  word  and  deed  out-flashing  ft*om  the  humblest  heart  1 
Great  feelings  will  gush  unawares,  and  flreshly  as  tlio  first 
Rich  Rainbow  that  up  startled  Heaven  In  tearftil  splendour  burst 
0  blessed  are  her  Uneaments,  and  wondrous  are  her  ways 
To  re-plcture  God's  worn  likeness  in  the  suffering  hnmdn  face  ! 
Our  bliss  shall  richly  overbrim  like  sunset  In  the  west, 
And  we  shall  dream  immortal  dreams,  and  banquet  with  the  Blest, 
^en  let  us  worship  Beauty  with  the  knightly  faith  of  old, 
0  Chivalry  of  Labour  toiling  for  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Ill  the  edition  of  the  Poems  before  us,  the  author  has 
introduced  some  short  pieces  recently  written.  Amongst 
these  the  best  is  that  in  honor  of  our  alliance  with  France. 
There  is  a  rough,  manly,  and  withal  poetical,  spirit  in  the  lines 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  subgect.     He  calls  the  poem, — 


THE  LILIES  OF   FRANCE   AKD  OLD 

ENGLAND'S  RED  ROSE. 
LiK£  a  stem  old  firiend.  War  grimly  comes 

To  the  temple  of  peacefhl  Llffe ; 
With  the  well  known  nod  of  his  beckoning 
plumes 
He  hurries  ns  into  the  strife. 
Aiid  we  meet  once  more,  la  the  fields  of 
fate, 
With  our  chivalrous  Enemy, 
Who  knows,  by  the  grip  of  our  hands  in  hate, 

What  the  strength  of  our  love  may  be. 
0 1  the  Lilies  of  France  and  old  England's 
Red  Rose 
Are  twined  in  a  Coronal  now ; 
And  at  War's  bloody  bridal  it  glitters  and 
glows 
On  Liberty's  beantlftil  brow. 


We  have  dasbt  together  like  waves  and 
rocks  1 
We  have  fo(^;ht  till    our  shirts  grew 
red! 
We  have  met  In  the  shuddering  battle- 
shocks, 
Where  none  but  the  ftvod  soul  fied  I 
Now  side  by  side,  in  the  fields  of  fate. 
And  shoulder  to  shotilder,  are  we ; 
And  we  know,  by  the  grip  of  our  hands  In 
hate. 
What  the  strength  of  our  love  may  be. 
0 1  the  Lilies  of  France  and  old  England's 
Red  Rose 
Are  twined  in  a  Coronal  now ; 
And  at  War's  bloody  bridal  it  glitters  and 
glows 
On  liberty's  beautiful  brow.  ,   j 
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Then   gather  je,    gather   to   battle,   ye 
Braves, 
In  the  might  of  your  old  renown  I 
And  follow  ye,  follow  ye,  over  the  waves. 

Where  Liberty's  sun  went  down ! 
By  the  blvooac-fire.  In  the  battle-shower. 

Remember  your  destiny  grand. 
To  set  In    the    thrones   of  their  olden 
power 
The  peoples  of  many  a  land  I 
For  the  Ullcs  of  France  and  old  Eng^d's 
Red  Rose 
Are  twined  in  a  Coronal  now ; 
And  at  War's  bloody  bridal  It  glitters  and 
^ows 
On  Liberty's  beaatifol  brow. 


Tm  the  last  fetter'd  natlMt  that  cafis  na 
is  free. 
Let  us  fall  upon  Tyranny's  horde ! 
Brave  Italy,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  see. 
With  their  praying  hands  seek  for  a 
Sword! 
Tin  the  Storm-God  is  ronsed  in  each  suffer- 
ing land. 
Let  us  march  thro*  the  welcoming  world  ; 
And  till  Freedom  and  Faith  shall  go  hand- 
in-hand. 
Let  us  keep  the  war-standard  unfurl'd  ! 
For  the  Lilies  of  France  and  old  England's 
Bed  Rose 
Are  twined  in  a  Coronal  now; 
And  at  War  8  bloody  bridal  it  glitters  and 

0OWS 

On  Liberty's  beautifol  brow. 

We  have  observed  that  Massey  has  given  us  no  poems  of  a 
humorous  character — and  this  quality  of  humor  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  life  were  calculated  to  depress — as  very 
few  human  beings  possess  the  enviable  temperament  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  or  Mark  Tapley,  Whilst  Massey  has  no  joys  save 
those  of  the  present,  or  those  which  shine  m  the  future,  the 
early  memories  of  Nicoll  were  full  of  odd  and  droll  events  and 
characters.  He  has  given  us  most  humorous  poetic  sketches 
of  Scottish  life  and  Scottish  feeling,  and  as  we  read  The  Bailie^ 
or  The  Provost,  we  have  the  little  great  men  of  the  country 
town  before  us.  We  have,  however,  selected  as  best  specimens 
of  his  humor.  The  Wooing,  and  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee. 

THE  WOOING. 
Tbocoh  overly  proud,  she  wasbonnie  ui*  young, 
I  And,  in  spite  o*  her  jeers  an'  her  scomin', 
1  lo'ed  her  aa  weel,  or  nudr  than  mysel'; 

An'  I  folio w'd  here  enin'  an'  momin'. 
She  trysted  roe  ance,  an'  she  trysted  me  twlcei, 

But— the  limmer  1— she  never  came  near  me ; 
And,  when  1  complained  o't,  she  leuch,  while  she  q;ieer*d 

Was  1  fear'd  that  the  bogles  would  steer  me? 

I  gaed  to  the  market  to  meet  wi'  my  Joe, 

An*  to  buy  her  back-burdens  o'  fiiirin*. 
My  lang-hoarded  shlllln's  an'  saxpenccs  took ; 

For  I  vow'd  that  1  wou'dna  be  sparin'. 
She  pouch'd  a*  ray  sweeties,  my  apples,  an'  rings, 

Till  awa*  was  ilk  lang-treasured  shillin*. 
Then  says  I,  "  We'll  go  liame ;"  "  Losh,  Geordie,  gae  wa',** 

Says  she,  "■  for  your  supper  is  spillln'  V* 

Wi'  puir  Geordie's  fairings,  sae  fine,  in  her  pouch, 

She  gaed  an'  drew  up  wi'  anithcr — 
The  chield  threw  his  arms  about  her  sweet  neck, 

An'  awa,  hame  they  clcekit  thegither. 
Wi'  a  heart  sod  an*  sair  I  follow'd  the  twa — 

At  her  auld  father's  door  saw  them  imrtin* — 
Syne  Ufted  the  sneck,  an'  crap  after  my  Joe, 

Wi'  a  waeftai'-like  look,  I  am  certain ! 

I^whlsper'd  her  name,  an'  I  dinkit  me  down 

In  the  dark,  on  the  settle,  aside  her. 
An  clew  at  my  head— I  was  sairly  tongue-tied ; 

For  I  hadna  the  smeddum  to  ddde  her* 
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I  now  »n'  then  mumbled  a  short  word  or  twa-; 

A  saft  word  or  twa  to  ray  dearie  ; 
But  she  gaplt,  an*  gauntit,  sae  ait  an*  sae  lang, 

An'  she  said  she  o'  courtin'  was  weary  I 

I  raise  to  gae  harae ;  but  the  deil,  for  my  sins, 

O'er  the  floor  gart  me  stolter  an'  stammer, 
1111  the  pans  made  a  noise,  as  the  tinker  had  been 

A-smashin'  them  a'  wl'  his  hammer. 
At  the  clattf  r,  up  startit  the  waukrife  atild  wife,— 

Her  elaes  she  put  on  in  a  hurry ; 
Says  she,  "  There  's  a  loun  'yout  the  hallan  wl  Meg, 

An'  the  tangs  in  his  hams  I  will  bury  1" 

The  flytin'  auld  rudas  cam*  but  wi'  a  iHUig ; 

An'  my  bosom  was  in  a  sad  swither ; 
An'  maist  1  would  'greed  to  forgotten  my  Meg, 

If  I  had  got  quit  o'  her  mlthcr. 
The  wife  an'  the  tangs  were  ahlnt  me,  I  trow ; 

An'  the  window  was  hie,— but  I  Juntplt ; 
An'  up  to  the  neck  in  a  deep  midden  hole, 

Uke  a  trout  hi  a  bucket,  I  plumpit ! 

Baith  mither  an'  dochter  c^ower'd  out  on  the  fkm. 

An'  the  young  gllpie  Maggie  was  laughln' ; 
llie  anki  ane  skreigh'd  out  wi'  a  terril>le  yowl, 

"  Hey,  lad  1  ye  are  row'd  in  a  rauchan." 
My  fttce  It  was  red,  an'  my  heart  it  was  salr, 

While  my  fause  love  my  sorrow  was  mockin' ; 
And  an  uncanny  something  arise  up  in  my  throat, 

Till  I  thought  that  I  surely  was  choaUn'. 

I  ran  to  the  bum,  an'  to  drown  me  I  row'd, 

For  my  heart  wi'  my  fkuse  love  was  breakin' ; 
Bnt  the  banlu  were  sae  high,  and  the  water  sae  deep, 

Tliat  the  sight  o't  wi'  fear  set  me  quakin'! 
Says  I,  Why  despair  ?    Sae  comfort  I  took  :— 

A  sweetheart  1  I'll  soon  get  anlther : 
Sae  hamewith  I  toddled,  an'  endit  it  a'— 

For  I  told  my  mischance  to  my  mither  I 

That  time  tries  all,  and  changes  all,  every  body  knows ;  and 
possibly,  in  no  case  do  we  percieve  those  changes  so  clearly  as 
upon  returning  after  a  few  years  absence,  to  find  the  blooming 
maiden  transformed  into  the  grave  wife  and  mother  ;  and, 
doubtless,  many  a  man  has  been  able  to  apply  to  his  own 
particular  case  that  line  of  Nicoll's  which  declares  of  the 
maid  and  the  wife— 

"  I*d  rather  hae'  the  itber  ane  than  this  Bessie  Lee." 

BONNIE  BESSIE  LEE. 

BONO. 

BoHims  Bessie  Lee  had  a  fltce  fu*  o'  smiles. 
And  mirth  round  her  ripe  lip  was  aye  dancing  slee ; 

And  light  was  the  footfa*,  and  winsome  the  wiles, 
O*  the  flower  o*  the  parochin—  our  aln  Bessie  Lee ! 

Wi*  the  balms  she  would  rin,  and  the  school  laddies  paik, 
And  o'er  the  broomy  braes  like  a  fairy  would  flee, 

Till  auld  hearts  grew  young  again  wl'  love  for  her  sake  :— 
There  was  life  in  the  blithe  blink  o'  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee! 

She  grat  wi'  the  waef  u',  and  laughed  wi'  the  glad. 
And  light  as  the  wind  'mang  the  dancers  was  she ; 

And  a  tongue  that  could  Jeer,  too,  the  littie  Ummer  had, 
Whilk  keepit  aye  her  aln  side  for  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee  t 
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And  she  whUea  had  a  sweetheart,  and  aometfanes  bad  tif»— 

A  limmer  o'  a  lassie  !— but,  atwecn  you  and  me. 
Her  warm  wee  bit  heartie  the  ne'er  threw  awa*, 
Though  mony  a  ano  had  lought  it  frae  Bonny  Bessie  Lee ! 

But  ten  years  had  gane  since  I  gazed  on  her  last,— 
For  ten  years  had  parted  my  auld  hame  and  me; 

And  I  said  to  myiel*  as  her  mlther'a  door  I  passed, 
»'  WiU  I  ever  get  anither  kiss  tne  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee  V* 

But  Time  changes  a*  thing— the  ill-natured  loon  1 

Were  it  ever  sae  rightly  he*ll  no  let  it  be ; 
But  I  rubblt  at  my  e  en,  and  I  thought  1  would  swoon, 

How  the  carle  had  come  roun*  about  our  sin  Bessie  Lee ! 

The  wee  laughing  lassie  was  a  gudewife  growing  aald— 

Twa  weans  at  her  apron  and  ane  on  hor  knee ; 
She  was  douce,  too,  and  wise-like— and  wisdom's  sae  cauld : 

I  would  rather  ha'e  the  ither  ane  than  this  Bessie  Lee  1 

But^  it  may  be  asked^  has  Ireland  no  Poet  of  Labor  ? 
Reader^  yes;  in  the  days  of  oar  ''wrath  and  cabbage^'  patriotism, 
when  the  futare  rolers  of  Ireland  were  assumed  to  be,  perhaps, 
walking  the  streets,  out  at  elbows,  and  with  empty  pockets^ 
some  very  admirable  specimens  of  poetry  by  artizans  were 
inserted  in  TAe  Naiumy  and  other  organs  of  the  Young  Ireland 
faction.  But,  strangely  enough,  these  Poets  of  Labor, 
although  sprung  from  the  artizan  class,  and  living  by  the 
work  of  their  hands,  sang  in  most  cases,  of  Saxon  wrongs 
heaped  on  Ireland,  and  took  the  condition  of  the  country 
rather  than  the  condition  of  their  fellows  as  the  theme  of  their 
songs.  Davis — better  known  under  the  nom  deplume  of  ''The 
Belfast  Man,'^  was  a  very  remarkable  poet  of  this  order;  and 
Frazer,  writing  under  the  signature  of  "  De  Jean,"  was  a  more 
prolific,  if  not  a  better  Poet  of  Labor.  The  best  specimen  of 
*'  De  Jean's*'  ability  is  entitled  The  Holy  Welle;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  also  for  the  peculiar  *'  twist"  in  the  author's 
mind,  enabling  him  to  give  to  such  a  theme  ^a  semi-political 
semi-demogogical  character : — 

THE  HOLT  WELLS. 

Thk  holy  wells— the  living  wells— the  cool,  the  fresh,  the  pore— 
A  thousand  ages  rolled  away,  and  still  those  fonnts  endure. 
As  full  and  sparkling  as  they  flowed,  ere  slave,  or  tyrant,  trod 
The  emerald  garden,  set  apart  for  Irishmen  by  Ood ! 
And  while  their  stainless  diastity  and  lasting  life  bava  birth, 
Amid  the  oozy  cells  and  caves  of  gross,  material  earth; 
The  scripture  of  creation  holds  no  fairer  typo  than  they— 
That  an  immortal  spirit  can  be  linked  with  human  day  I 

How  sweet,  of  old,  th«  babbling  gush— no  less  to  antlered  race, 

Than  to  the  hunter,  and  the  hound,  that  smote  them  m  the  chase  I 

In  forest  depths  the  water-fount  beguiled  the  Dratd's  love, 

From  that  eelestial  foont  of  fire,  whtoh  warmed  from  worlds  above: 

Inspired  apostles  took  it  for  a  centre  to  the  ring, 

When  sprinkling  round  baptismal  life— salvation—from  the  spring ; 

And  in  the  qrlvan  solitude,  or  lonely  mountain  cave, 

Beside  it  passed  the  hermirs  life,  M  stainless  as  Its  wave. 
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The  coUflge  hearth— the  convent  wtUl— the  battiemented  tower, 
Grew  op  around  the  orystal  sprtngs,  as  well  as  flag  and  flower ; 
The  brookllme  and  the  water-crebs  were  evidence  of  health. 
Abiding  in  those  basins,  free  to  Pprertv  and  Wealth : 
The  city  sent  pale  sofferers  there  the  raded  brow  to  dip, 
And  woo  the  water  to  depose  some  bloom  upon  the  lip ; 
Hie  wounded  vrarrior  draggi  d  him  towards  the  onfoii^ten  tide, 
And  deemed  the  draught  alieavenlier  gift  than  triumph  to  his  side. 
The  stag,  the  banter,  and  the  hound,  the  Dmid  and  the  saints 
And  anchorite  are  gone— and  even  the  lineaments  grown  fidnt, 
Of  those  old  rains,  into  which,  for  monuments,  had  sunk 
The^orloat  homes,  tiiatheld,  like  shrines,  tlie  monardi  and  the  monk; 
So  far  into  the  heists  of  Qod  the  mind  of  roan  hsa  ranged. 
It  learned  a  lore  to  chani!^  the  earth— it  s  very  self  It  changed 
To  some  more  bright  intelligence ;  yet  still  the  springs  endurtf, 
The  same  Aresh  fountains,  but  beeome  more  prcctoas  to  the  poor ! 

For  knowledge  has  abased  Its  powers,  en  empire  to  erect 
For  tyrants,  on  the  rtcbts  the  ^r  had  given  them  to  protect ; 
Till  now  the  simple  elcnionts  Qf  natnre  are  their  alt^ 
That  fh>m  the  cabin  is  not  niched,  and  lavished  in  the  hall— 
And  while  night,  noon,  or  mc-ulnemeal  no  other  plenty  brings, 
No  beverage  than  the  watoiMlrAa^tflrom  old,  spontaneons  springs ; 
They,  sure,  mav  deem  them  holy  wells,  that  yield  from  day  to  day, 
One  blessing  which  no  tyrant  hand  can  taint,  or  take  away. 

We  will  not  speculate  upon  this  want  of  class  feeling 
amongst  Irish  Poets  of  Labor,  to  which  we  have  referred.  U 
may  be  that  our  want  of  factory  employment  has,  by  prevent- 
ing the  aggregation  of  our  artizans,  checked  this  sentiment ; 
but,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  absence  of  this  spirit  is 
plainly  evident,  and  forms  a  very  remarkable  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  poems. 

We  have  now  written  as  fully  as  we  intended,  and  indeed 
as  fully  as  is  necessary,  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.  To 
write  a  complete  history  oi  the  Poets  of  Labor  was  beyond 
our  intention,  and  would  exceed  our  space.  We  should  begin 
with  the  Saxon  times,  when  Gedmon,  the  Ploughman,  sang  in 
the  Monastery  of  Streoneshalh,  the  lays  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, to  beguile  the  hours  of  the  Lady  Hilda,  who  ruled  the 
community  of  the  house.  We  might  introduce  Ben  Jonson  > 
possibly  Shakspere  ;  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet;  Ebenezer 
Elliott ;  Thom ;  Cooper,  the  Chartist ;  Hugh  Miller,  and  many 
others ;  but  this  would  be  to  write  a  version  of  the  Pursuit 
qf  Knowledge  Under  Difficulties,  and  a  portion  of  this  task 
has  been  admirably  performed  by  Southey,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  verses  of  John  Jones,  the  poetical,  self-educated  serving 
man.* 

We  have  selected,  as  our  subjects,  Nicoll  and  Massey,  because 
they  are  the  chief  poets  of  their  class — excepting  Elliott.     We 

*  For  A  fuU  account  of  theEttrick  Shepherd  and  his  poems,  see  laisa 
QuARTBRi^T  Review,  Vol.  HI.  No.  10,  p.  3^  Art.  "  The  Hwrp  of 
the  North." 
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have  not  selected  them  merely  as  poets  :  in  the  Badicalism  of 
Nicoll,  in  the  Chartism  of  Massey,  there  are  warnings  too 
grave  to  be  despised.  In  Nicoll's  Puir  Folk,  in.Massey's 
The  Peoples  Advrnt,  we  have  expressed,  as  a  poet  only  could 
ex))ress  them,  tiiose  feelings  ground  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  class  of  whom  these  men  form  a  part.  True,  this  class 
cannot  express  their  thoughts — but  they  can  feel  them.  "  I 
write  my  heart  in  m^  poems/'  declares  Nicoll :  I  do  not 
think  now  as  I  thought  when  writing  some  of  my  poems, 
declares  Massey,  but  I  reprint  these  poems  as  they  expressed 
what  I  then  felt,  and  what  my  class  feel  stiU.  What  matters 
it  whether  these  feelings  be  well  or  ill  founded — they  are  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  they  will  abide  in  their  hearts,  gain- 
ing strength,  festering  into  convictions,  becoming  a  Creed, 
a  Faith,  a  Faith  acting  by  violence,  bloodshed,  hatred, 
and  destruction,  to  all  above  them  in  the  social  scale.  We  do 
not  seek  to  check  the  democratic  spirit  amongst  the  great,  en- 
during, wonderful  Working  Classes  of  these  Kingdoms ;  but 
we  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  that  spirit  directed  to  its 
proper,  safe,  and  wisest  end — and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  proving  to  these  classes  that  they  are  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Nation,  and  by  treating  them  as  such ;  this 
can  be  achieved  by  Education,  and  by  spreading  amongst 
employer  and  employed  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
relative  interests  and  duties. 

These  are  great  questions;  questions  upon  which  only 
practical  politicians  should  write ;  but  we  have  a  politician, 
practical  and  wise  \  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
subject  in  its  full  bearing  upon  master  and  workman.  Mr. 
Charles  Morrison,  whose  excellent  Esmy  on  the  Relations 
Bettoeen  Labor  and  Capital  was  reviewed  in  our  last  Number,* 
thus  writes  of  this  question  : — 

**  The  growth  of  the  democratic  element,  whether  directly  by  the 
lowering  of  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage,  or  indirectly,  through 
the  moral  influence  of  the  masses,  means  the  preponderance  of  the 
interests  of  labour,  over  the  interests  of  property.  If  then  the 
workinf^  classes,  or  that  portion  of  them,  whose  superior  intelligence 
and  activity  tend  to  make  them  the  representatives  of  the  rest,  very 
generally  believe,  that  the  rate  of  wages  and  other  arrangements 
between  themselves  and  the  other  classes,  are  unfair  and  disadvantage- 
ous to  themselves,  and  that  a  better  state  of  things  is  attainable,  it  is 

•  See  Irish  Qoartbrlt  Rbview,  Vol.  IV.  No.  16,  p.  793.  Art. 
"  The  Future  of  The  Working  CUsses.** 
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natural  that  they  will  use  both  their  legal  right  or  their  actual 
though  not  legally-  recognized  power  to  attain  it.  And  as  their 
whole  condition^  and  that  of  their  families,  and  almost  their 
daily  bread  are  at  stake  upon  the  results  of  such  an  attempt, 
as  any  belief  of  the  injustice  of  social  arrangements  which  they 
may  entertain,  will  be  constantly  irritated  into  indignation  by 
the  contrast  which  their  own  general  poverty  and  frequent  distress 
present  to  the  immense  masses  of  wealth  amidst  which  they  live^  and 
as  agitators  will  never  be  wanting  to  fan  their  smouldering  passions 
into  flame,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  they  will  bring  to  the  struggle  a 
greater  intensity  of  excitement  than  is  seen  in  the  most  animated  of 
merely  political  contests.  If  then  they  should  entertain  erroneous 
ideas  upon  such  subjects  ;  if  they  should  attribute  to  the  faults  of 
individuals  or  of  social  arrangements,  those  evils  of  their  condition, 
which  are  in  fact,  the  result  of  inevitable  natural  laws,  or  of  their 
own  conduct ;  if  they  should  believe  that  these  evils  are  to  be 
remedied  by  measures,  which  are  in  truth,  unjust,  impracticable,  and 
pernicious  ;  it  is  difficult  to  over>rate  the  amount  of  mischief  and 
confusion  which  they  may  produce,  by  acting  upon  such  views  before 
they  shall  be  finally  undeceived  on  all  those  points." 

Mr.  Mofrison,  after  explaining  the  principles  upon  which 
trade  should  be  conducted,  contends  that  the  working  classes 
should  be  taught, — 

<^  That  neither  idleness,  luxuries  nor  expensive  vanities  and  tastes, 
are  required,  for  happiness — that  the  man  who  has  comfortable  diet, 
clothes,  and  lodging,  freedom  from  oppression,  and  a  moderate  share 
of  leisure  and  means  for  mental  improvement,  has  as  good  a  chance 
of  happiness  as  external  circumstances  can  furnish  him  with — are 
trite  and  admitted  maxims  which  are  not  the  less  true  and  important, 
because  they  are  ignored  in  most  men's  practice.  Looking  to  man's 
animal  structure,  physiologists  would  certainly  pronounce  that  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  muscular  labour  is  condusive  to  its 
perfect  action :  and  looking  to  his  double  nature  it  is  hardly  less 
certain  that  much  occupation  of  the  body  in  useful  labour,  is  a  great 
prevention  and  cure  for  manifold  disorders  of  his  moral  being."* 

We  like  this  practical  plan  by  which  Mr.  Morrison  would 
solve  this  economic  riddle.  Doubtless  if  men  of  experience 
such  as  his  had  applied  some  portion  of  their  time  to  elucidating 
these  questions,  the  country  would  thereby  be  served.  All 
philosophy,  and  all  metaphysics,  will  never  settle  these  difficul- 
ties. The  science  and  the  practice  are  here  at  issue,  and  here, 
as  ever,  practice  is  triumphant.   "  Ipsos  tamen  politicos  multo 

•  If  the  reader  desires  to  learn  how  this  identification  in  interest,  of 
employer  and  employed,  can  be  accomplished,  he  will  find  the  secret 
fully  disclosed  in  the  succeeding  paper,  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
Factory  Schools  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  directed  by  J.  P. 
Wilson,  Esq Ed. 
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felicios  de  r^bas  politicis  scripsisse,  quam  philoaophos  dubitari 
non  potest^  ^  decbures  Spinoza ;  and  thia  admission  is  but  the 
oonfe^ion  of  those  qi^Jitiea  ips^ing  up  Uiq  sft^t  points  of 
statesmanship  in  the  instanoes. afforded  by  Maehiavelli^  by 
Bacon^  and  by  Edmund  Burke. 

This  is  no  digression  from  our  subject.  If  Poets  of  Labor 
tell  us  that  they  sing  the  feelings  of  their  fellows;  if  they 
write^  as  they  declare^  their  hearts  in  their  poems,-— and  if  he 
who  wrote  in  1836,  is  exceeded  in  strength  and  genius  by  him 
who  wrote  in  1854,  surely  a  Poet  of  Labor  is  something  more 
than  a  Poet — he  becomes  a  teacher  to  his  readers — a  teacher 
to  the  statesmen  of  his  country.  These  cannot,  unless  they 
be  forgetful  of  every  duty  of  a  statesman,  permit  the  growtn 
of  such  a  spirit  as  tnat  which  Massey  indicates ;  they  cannot 
suffer  ignorance,  springing  from  their  own  neglect,  to  produce 
its  terrible  results — hatred  and  crime-lending  in  a  veritable 
«  People's  Advent/' 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  at  all  contemning  Gerald  Massey 
because  he  has  published  poems  written  when  his  heart 
was  imbittered  by  grief  and  misconception — ^he  were  a  knave 
to  suppress  them*  Publishing  them  as  we  have  them  now, 
with  the  declaration  of  his  pr^aoe,  he  is  a  patriot,  as  truly  as 
he  is  thoroughly  a  Poet.  If  he  but  continue  unspoiled  by  the 
just  approbation  with  which  his  poems  have  been  received,  he 
will  yet  be  as  great  a  poet  aa  he  is  now  an  honest,  out-speaking 
man ;  and  as  he  has  taught  that  Labor  has  its  Chivalry,  so  it 
may  come  to  pass  that  he  will  yet  be  the  Laureate  of  that 
Chivalry. 
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Aet.  IV.  NATIONAL,  FACTOBT.  AND  BEf  OEMATOEY 
SCHOOLS. 

SECOND   PAP  BE — FACTOEY   SCHOOLS.* 

1.  Social  Reports  By  Tke  Direotore  to  The  Frcfprietore  of 

Frice'e  Patent  Candle  Company y  Bespecting  that  Part  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company  t  l^ih  Mirch,  \^h%y^okich  has  reference  to  the 
Mducattonaly  Morale  and  Religious  Charge  to  he  Taken 
hy  the  Company  Over  the  Persons^  (and  Especially  the 
Young  Persons)  in  its  Employment;  with  Nine  other  Pam- 

Shleta  on  thislmportant  Subject.  By  James  P.Wilson,  Esq. 
f  anaging  Director  of  the  Company.     1851  tp  1854. 

2.  Education  In  The  Mining  Districts:  Report  On  the  Factory 
School^  of  Messrs,  John  Bagnall  and  Sons,  at  Goltfs  Hill, 
Wedneslufy.  From  '<The  Midland  Counties  Herald, 
Birmingham  and  General  Advertiser;"  Thursday,  January 
llth,  1855. 

The  author  of  that  remarkable  book,  The  Claims  of  Labour, 
has  wisely  observed — "  We  say  that  Kings  are  God's  Viceger- 
ents upon  earth ;  but  almost  every  human  being  has  at  one 
time  or  other  of  his  life,  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him  in  his  power,  which  might  make  him  tremble,  if 
he  did  but  see  it  in  all  its  fulness  :*'  these  are  words  of 
gravest  import ;  declaring  a  truth  which  all  should  know, 
declaring  a  truth  upon  which  one  man  has  acted,  and  upon 
which  many  are  worthily  proceeding.  And  yet,  plain  as  the 
principle  that  emplover  and  employed  have  mutual  duties  and 
mutual  rights  to  be  discharged  bv  each  to  each,  they  generally 
act  as  if  the  sole  bond  between  them  consisted  in  the  payment 
and  receipt  of  wages.  Hence  the  strikes,  the  lock  outs,  and 
the  whole  barbaric  code  of  artizan  honor-^wbere  the  impotent 
gold  of  the  master  is  matched  against  the  impotent  poverty  of 
the  workman. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  some  men  who,  remember- 
ing the  sage  counsel  of  FuUer,  know  that ''  well  may  masters 
consider  how  easie  a  transposition  it  had  been  for  God,  to  have 
made  him  to  mount  into  the  saddle  that  holds  the  stirrup;  and 
made  him  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  who  stands  by  with  a 

*  For  the  first  paper  of  this  series^lf  ational  Schools  bemg  a  history  of 
the  English  and  Irish  ^sterns,  firom  Bell  and  Lancaster,  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Lords' Report  on  Irish  National  Schools,  1864,  see  Ibisb 
QuABTSBLT  Bxvisw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  16,  p.  1042. 
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trencher/'  and  endeavour  to  perform  their  duties  towards  their 
work-people ;  and  in  doing  so,  in  rendering  their  people  happier 
and  better,  a  feeling  of  identification  in  interest  and  in  well 
being  springs  between  employer  and  employed ;  and  the  general 
business  of  the  establishment  is  thereby  incalculably  benefited. 
We  are  not,  in  this  paper,  to  argue  upon  abstract  points ;  we 
are  not  now  to  concern  ourselves,  or  to  vex  the  reader  by  fancied 
cases,  and  glowing  accounts  of  theoretic  or  supposed 
Utopias ;  but  we  are  about  to  write  the  narrative,  a  simple  and 
plain  one,  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Factory  School,  as  founded 
and  conducted  at  Belmont  Factory,  Vauxhall,  London. 

Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  like  all  other  joint  stock 
Companies,  is  guided,  in  its  manufacturing  and  trading  depart- 
ments, by  Managing  Directors — and  the  gentlemen  holding 
this  office,  in  this  particular  Company,  are  Mr.  James  P.  Wilson, 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wflisou ;  our  references  shall  be, 
however,  chiefly  to  tlie  former. 

"  What  kind  of  man,*'  we  asked  an  esteemed  mutual  friend, 
"  is  Mr.  Wilson  ?"  "  James  Wilson/'  he  replied,  "  is  one  of 
the  best  men  living,  he  has  all  Cobbett's  good-sense  and  ability, 
and  none  of  Cobbett's  rascality  /'  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  when 
the  reader  shall  have  concluded  the  reading  of  this  paper,  he 
will  admit  that  Mr.  James  Wilson  is  as  good  and  true  a 
Christian  as  he  is  an  able,  judicious,  earnest  man. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  1851,  a  Committee  was  appointed, 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
following  inquiries : — 

**  First.  To  inquire  and  report  to  the  Board  the  nature  and 
extent  of  education  at  present  available  both  to  the  children  and 
adults  eroploye(f  at  the  Company's  works.  Secondly.  The  outlay 
tl;at  has  been  incurred  on  this  account  to  the  present  time  and  from 
what  source.  Thirdly.  The  nature  and  extent  of  religious  instruc- 
tion available  for  the  work-people  and  their  families  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company,  and  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  attending  public 
worship  or  otherwise,  and  Fourthly.  Generally  to  suggest  the  course 
which  It  may  be  expedient  for  the  Company  to  adopt  on  these  heads, 
and  the  nature  of  the  propositions  which  it  may  be  advisable  to 
submit  for  the  sanction  of  the  proprietors." 

On  the  18th  day  of  March,  1S52,  this  Education  Committee, 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  that,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Moseley,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Schools,  they  had 
inspected  the  day  and  night  Schools  of  the  Factory,  founded  and 
supported   by  Mr.  James  P.  Wilson  ;  that  the  total  number 
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of  yoang  persons  in  all  the  Schools,  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
was  512 ;  that  when  sufficient  employment  could  not  be  given 
to  the  children  in  the  factory,  they  were  drafted  to  the 
School,  and  thus  were  kept  from  evil,  and  were  always  ready 
when  wanted  ;  that  they  are  not  paid  except  when  at  work ; 
that  children  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Factory  are 
taken  into  these  schools  before  old  enough  to  work,  and  when 
fit,  those  who  have  earned  for  themselves  the  best  characters 
are  drafted  to  the  work-rooms ;  that  by  these  means  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  strangers  is  prevented;  that  the  increased 
expense  of  these  oiU  scholars  is  under  £50 — with  advantages 
more  that  equivalent  to  the  cost ;  that  the  annual  expense  of 
the  Schools  was — 

Candle  Factory  day  School         £130 

Candle  Factory  evening  School,  •••  ...  £190 
Night  Light  Factory  boy's  School  ...  £110 
Night  Light  Factory  girFs  School        . . .  £80 

£510 


that  Mr.  Wilson  had  established  a  cricket  ground,  small  garden 
allotments,  and  summer  excursions  ;  that  in  addition  to  the 
teachers  provided  for  the  factory  work-people  there  is  a  per- 
manent chaplain,  who  visits  the  sick,  acquaints  himself  with 
the  names  of  children  employed,  makes  himself  familial*  with 
the  characters  of  the  men,  reads  prayers  for  the  assembled 
work-people,  and  exercises  a  general  superintendence  over  all 
matters  connected  with  the  education  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  persons  employed ;  that  a  chapel  had  been  leased  for  the 
use.  of  the  work  people  ;  that  the  conduct  of  all  attending  it 
was  most  edifying;  that  the  chaplain's  salary  was  £200  per 
annum,  which  with  the  £510  for  the  schools,  and  £185  for  the 
cricket  ground  and  summer  excursions,  made  the  total  annual 
expenditure  £845  ;  that  the  chapel  itself  involved  an  additional 
expense  of  £260,  which  raised  the  entire  annual  estimate 
to  £1,105;  that  Mr.  Wilson  had,  from  the  original  formation  of 
the  schools  to  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  expended  no  less 
than  £8,289  of  his  own  monies  in  annual  payments  in  fur- 
nishing accommodation  and  books.  The  Committee,  in  con- 
tinuation, called  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  to  consider  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  these  schools  should  be  supported;  and 
how,  and  to  what  amount,  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  reimbursed. 
6 
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We  have  thus  considered  the  report  of  the  Committee^  a 
Report  which  records  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  but  it  is  for  m 
to  show  the  commencement  of  the  beginning,  and  the  coo^ 
tinuance  of  the  work,  as  detailed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson 
to  the  Committee^  and  upon  whioh^  supported  by  the  evidences 
of  usefulness,  witnessed  by  themselves,  they  more  than  recom* 
mended  the  extension  of  a  munificent  support,  now  most  wisely 
and  advantageously  conceded. 

The  Education  Committee  however,  thought  it  advisable  to 
obtain  from  Mr.  Wilson  an  account  of  the  Schools,  believing 
that   he,  as  the  founder,  could  best  describe  their  origin  and 

Progress.   Mr.  Wilson  commenced  his  letter,  bearing  date  9th 
larch,  1852,  by  stating  that — 

"  The  Bchools  began  in  a  very  humble  way  by  half  a  dozen  of  our 
boys  hiding  themselves  behind  a  bench  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
after  they  had  done  their  day's  work  and  had  their  tea,  to  practice 
writing  on  scraps  of  paper  with  worn-out  pens  begged  from  the 
counting-house.  The  foreman  of  their  department  encouraged  them 
and,  as  they  persevered,  and  were  joined  by  others  of  the  boys,  he 
begged  that  some  rouffh  moveable  desks  might  be  made  for  them. 
When  thev  had  obtained  these,  they  used  to  clear  away  the  candle- 
boxes  at  night,  and  set  up  the  desks,  and  thus  work  more  comfortably 
than  before,  although  still  at  ereat  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
working  in  any  ordinary  school-room.  My  brother  encouraged  them 
with  some  books  as  prizes,  and  many  who  had  been  very  backward 
improved  much  in  reading  and  writing.  The  fact  of  the  whole 
thing  beinff  the  work  of  the  boys  themselves  seemed  to  form  so  large 
a  part  of  its  value  that  we  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  m 
it  further  than  by  these  presents  of  books  for  prizes^  and  of  copy 
books,  spelling  books,  and  testaments,  and  by  my  being  (but  not 
until  long  after  the  commencement,  and  after  oeing  much  pressed 
and  being  assured  that  it  would  cause  no  restraint^  always  present 
at  the  school  meetings  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  authority,  but 
taking  no  more  active  part  than  hearing  the  most  backward  boys 
their  spelling." 

These  half  dozen  lads  soon  increased  to  thirty,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  numbers  might  increase  still  further,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  brother  "gutted"  the  upper  part  of  an  old  . 
building  belonging  to  the  factory  and  formed  a  large  school- 
room, capable  of  containing  one  hundred  pupils,  and  e;^cted 
an  iron  staircase  by  which  it  coald  be  reached,  at  a  total  cost, 
for  construction  and  furniture,  of  Allt. 

In  the  winter  of  1848  the  boys  took  possession  of  this 
school-room,  and  so  completely  was  the  whole  management 
entrusted  to  them,  that  the  prayers  with  which  the  school 
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boMiiess  dosed,  were  read  bj  one  of  themselves.  Many  of 
the  elder  boys  bow  pitied  the  school,  and  difficulties  in 
controlling  and  directing  the  business  having  arisen,  the 
necessity  mr  some  stronger  ruling  power  thau  that  of  mere  self- 
government  became  so  evident,  that  at  the  request  of  the 
elder  boys  Mr.  Wilson  undertook  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
but  occasionally  his  authority  was  guided  by  a  general 
vote. 

This  School,  it  will  be  observed,  was  an  evening  School, 
but  in  the  trade  of  the  Oandle  Company  a  branch  of  the 
manufacture  known  as  ''night  lights/' forms  an  important 
item,  and  as  these  are  made  in  large  numbers  and  at 
particular  times,  as  near  the  times  when  required  as  possible, 
many  poor  duldren,  engaged  in  the  work,  were  cast  out 
upon  the  streets  between  the  periods  of  employment. 

To  remedy  this  evil  a  day  school  was  opened  in  this  new 
room,  for  those  young  persons,  who  were  there  taught  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  and  kept  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  streets ;  and  thus,  whilst  saving  these  children 
from  evil,  Mr.  Wilson  was  enabling  the  companv  to  avail 
itself  of  their  services  at  any  moment.  It  is  the  custom 
also  to  send  all  strange  boys  entering  the  factory  to  this  school 
for  a  week  or  two,  that  it  may  be  discovered  whether  they 
are  careless  or  otherwise,  as  "night  light''  work  requires 
care  and  delicacy.  The  annual  expense  of  the  day  school  is 
£130,  of  which  £96  are  for  regular  salaries. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  the  best  boys,  and  those  most 
anxious  to  learn,  were  attending  the  evening  school,  but  they 
formed  a  minority  of  the  whole  boys  of  the  factory.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  very  anxious  to  induce  all  to  attend,  but 
compulsion  was  of  course  impossible.  Indeed  he  saw  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  them  to  come,  for  he  says,  ''  when  you 
remem))er  that  the  hour  and  a-half  of  schooling  was  always 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  you  will  not  wonder  that  the  boys 
did  not  all  ofier  themselves.''  He  resolved,  however,  to  induce 
all  to  come,  not»  as  he  savs,  by  putting  disgrace  upon  those 
who  remained  awa^,  but  b^  putting  honor  upon  those  who 
attended.    Mr.  Wilson  wntes :— > 

**  With  this  view,  we  repeatedly^  in  the'spring  and  summer  of  1849> 
asked  all  the  school  to  a  tea  party  in  the  new  room.  The  first  tea 
was  an  interesting  one,  from  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  boys 
had  not  been  at  anything  of  the  sort  beforej  and  that  many  of 
them  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  going  to  chnrch,  had  never 
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perhaps  put  themselves  into  decent  clothes  at  all.  Those  who  oame 
untidily  or  dirtily  dressed  to  our  first  tea,  feeling  themselves  out  of 
keeping  with  the  whole  thin^^  tried  hard  to  avoid  this  at  the  next 
party.  I  hope  that  to  severalour  first  tea  was  the  occasion  of  their 
taking  to  neat  dressing  for  life.  I  will  just  mention  here,  that  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  there  is  not  with  bo^s  as  there  is  with 
girls,  any  danger  whatever  in  leading  them  to  tbmk  much  of  their 
dress,  for  the  more  they  attend  to  it  the  nearer  they  get  to  plain  black. 
Almost  all  our  best  boys  now  come  to  the  chapel  in  plain  black, 
though  not  a  word  has  ever  been  said  to  them,  or  required  to  be  said 
about  their  dress.  One  evening  last  summer  a  friend  who  had  met 
a  troop  of  them  on  the  way  to  one  of  our  cricket  matches,  asked  me 
afterwards  whether  the  boys  he  had  met  could  be  our  factory  boys, 
as  they  were  he  said  more  neatly  dressed  than  his  public  school-fellows 
used  to  be.  By  the  help  of  these  tea  parties,  we  made  the  boys  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  school  feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable  about 
not  doing  so — and  very  many  joined,  several  however  stipulating 
that  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to  the  next  tea,  lest  that  should  be 
supposed  to  be  their  motive  for  joining.  The  total  expense  of  the  tea 
parties  from  the  first  to  the  present  time  (including  a  Christmas  one 
given  each  year  to  the  boys  of  the  day  school,  and  last  year  one  to  the 
girls  also)  is  £53,  a  very  large  sum,  but  I  think  most  profitably  ex- 
pended. We  have  however,  given  over  anything  of  the  sort  for 
the  elder  boys,  having  now  much  better  attractions  in  the  prize 
books,  cricket  matches,  and  summer  excursions. 

It  was  on  Easter  Monday  that  our  first  tea  party  was  held,  partly 
in  order  to  try  our  powers  of  attraction  against  those  of  Camberwell 
and  Greenwich  fairs,  both  of  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
factory.  Ours  were  the  stronger,  both  then  and  on  the  Whit-Monday 
following." 

In  the  year  1849,  during  the  awful  visitation  of  the  Cholera, 
Mr.  Wilson  being  anxious  to  secure  the  health  of  those 
employed  in  the  factory,  obtained  medical  advice  as  to  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  his  humane  purpose ;  and  he 
learned  that  open  air  exercise  combined  with  healthy  amuse- 
ments, were  the  best  preventatives.  Accordingly,  through  the 
kindness  of  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Symes  and  Mr.  Graham,  a 
large  piece  of  ground  in  Battersea  Fields  was  lent  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  upon  it  the  boys,  after  business  hours,  began  to 
learn  cricket.     Mr.  Wilson  writes  : — 

"  The  cholera  seems  an  odd  reason  for  taking  to  cricket,  but  I  dare 
say  the  cricket  had  a  very  happy  effect  on  the  general  health  of  oar 
boys,  and  so  may  have  strengthened  them  against  catching  it. 
We  lost  only  one  (an  amiable  and  well  conducted  boy  of  seventeen), 
although  many  of  our  boys  lost  relations  living  in  the  same  houses 
with  them.  Always  when  the  game  was  finished  they  collected  in  a 
corner  of  the  field,  and  took  ofi^  their  caps  for  a  very  short  prayer 
for  the  safety  from  cholera  of  themselves  and  their  friends ;  and  the 
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tone  in  which  they  said  their  amen  to  this,  has  always  made  me  think, 
that  although  the  school  was  nominally  given  up  for  the  time,  they 
were  really  getting  from  their  game  so  concluded,  more  moral 
benefit  than  any  quantity  of  ordinary  schooling  could  have  given 
them.  They  also  met  every  morning  in  the  school-room  at  six 
o'clock  before  beginning  workjust  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  thanks  for 
having  been  safely  brought  to  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  to  pray 
to  be  defended  in  it.'* 

This  cricket  ground  was  given  up  to  a  builder  who  required 
it,  and  a  rough  unenclosed  field  of  six  and  a-half  acres,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  factory,  was  taken  at  a  rent  of  £40 
per  annum.  This  being  levelled  and  fenced,  and  grass  having 
been  sown  in  it,  gardens  were  allotted  in  addition  to  the 
cricket  ground  :  these  however,  have  now  been  given  up,  and 
the  whole  space  is  devoted  to  cricket.  In  summer  the  cricket 
ground  is  used  three  evenings  in  the  week  by  the  men,  the 
other  three  evenings  by  the  boys ;  and  at  length  the  merit  of 
each  class  was  put  to  the  test  by  twenty-two  of  the  boys 
playing  eleven  of  the  men,  and  beating  them.  This  occurred 
in  May,  1851,  and  later  in  the  year,  they  beat  them  again  in 
a  return  of  match  of  sixteen  to  eleven.  Mr.  Wilson  observes, 
and  his  observations  are  worthy  of  the  very  closest  atten- 
tion— 

I  look  upon  the  cricket  as  one  of  the  very  happiest  part^  of  all  that 
we  have  been  doing,  and  have  never  had  any  misgivings  about  induc- 
ing our  boys  to  take  to  it  (which  at  first  sometimes  needs  a  little 
persuading),  and  to  give  up  a  good  deal  of  their  spare  time  and 
attention  to  it.  With  boys  of  a  higher  class  than  ours  there  might 
be  a  question  about  this  ;  but  all  ours  must  expect  to  be  working  all 
their  lives  much  more  with  their  bodies  than  with  their  minds  ;  and 
of  two  boys  in  other  respects  alike,  of  whom  one  should  spend  many 
of  his  summer  evenings  in  cricket,  and  become  a  fair  cricketer,  and 
the  other  in  dawdling  about  as  most  London  bovs  do,  the  first  would, 
when  grown  up,  have  strength  and  activity  of  body,  and  quickness 
of  hand  and  eye  far  beyond  the  other,  and  would  so  possess  in  his 
labour  a  much  more  valuable  commodity  to  take  to  market.  We 
have,  therefore,  always  told  the  boys  not  to  look  at  cricket  as  merely 
an  amusement,  but  as  bringing  with  it  that  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  them  hereafter.  The  expense  of  the  cricket  for  three  years, 
and  of  the  gardens,  has  been  very  heavy — £249,  of  which  I  consider 
i!92  remains  as  still  valuable  in  the  cost  of  levelling,  fencing,  and 
preparing  the  ground,  stocks  of  garden  implements,  &c.  The  rest 
IS  altogether  gone.  The  rough  estimate  of  the  present  annual 
expense  is  £80,  of  which  £40  is  the  rent  of  the  present  field.  In 
speaking  of  the  bodily  benefits  derived  by  the  boys  from  it,  I  do  not 
at  all  mean  that  these  are  the  only  ones  ;  on  the  contrary,  an^  one 
observing  our  first.class  boys  in  one  of  their  matches,  their  entire 
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freedom  from  rudeness  of  condact  or  language,  in  fact>  their  reallj 
gentlemanlike  behavour  towards  eaeh  other,  will  feel  that  the  moral 
training  quite  keeps  pace  with  the  physical.  Then  the  cricket  and 
the  summer  excursion  (of  which  1  have  still  to  speak),  are  felt  by 
them  all  to  be  part  of  the  same  srstem  with  the  Sunday  services  and 
the  winter's  hard  schooling.  The  last  alone  mieht  perhaps  be  too 
plain  food  for  the  rather  weak  intellectual  and  moral  appetite  of 
manv  of  our  boys,  but  the  cricket  and  summer  excursion  make  the 
whole  to  be  pleasant.  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  money,  though  so 
large,  has  been  exceedingly  well  liud  out,  except  that  here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  with  the  thing  to  do  again  with  our  present  experi- 
ence  we  could  do  it  cheaper.     I  must  state,  for  it  is  a  fact  too 

g*atiiying  to  be  omitted,  that  the  labour  required  for  erecting  the 
uces  cost  us  nothing.  The  men  of  the  factory  knowiog  that  we 
had  taken  the  ground,  and  that  we  were  going  to  fence  it  in,  bulged 
to  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  gratuitieusly  in  their  evenings. 

I  think  the  mixing  of  the  boys  and  myself  with  the  men  in  the 
cricket  and  gardening  produced  much  good  and  kindly  feeling  among 
us  all,  and  has  made  manv  work  together  in  the  factory  during  the 
winter  as  friends  who  felt  as  strangers  before.  I  can  answer  for 
myself  that  I  got  to  know  well,  and  to  like  many  of  the  men  whom 
I  had  scarcely  known  at  all  before,  and  I  believe  they  got  to  know 
and  like  me.  I  hope  for  very  much  more  of  these  good  eflbots  ftom 
the  cricket  of  the  coming  summer.  Everybodv,  e^iecially  those  who 
happen  to  be  most  ignorant  of  the  whofe  subject,  suoh  as  some  of 
the  well  intentioned  persons  who  have  been  backing  up  the  Amal- 

Kted  Society,  b  ready  to  preach  about  the  necessity  of  this 
owledge  of  each  other  by  masters  and  men,  but  I  suppose  only 
masters  can  know  the  extreme  difficult  of  setting  to  be  on  a  footing 
at  all  deservine  the  name  of  personal  friendsnip  with  men  of  a  factory 
when  the  number  of  them  is  large,  however  anxious  they  may  be  to 
get  on  such  a  footing.  In  business  hours  both  master  and  men  are 
too  busy  to  have  time  for  gossiping,  and  directly  business  is  over 
the  best  of  the  men  go,  ^d  ought  to  ffo,  straight  home  to  their 
families,  not  to  see  the  masters  again  till  business  hours  are  again 
begun.  And,  although  speaking  from  our  experience  here,  the 
masters  are  adways  most  cordially  welcomed  in  the  families,  and  the 
notion  of  such  visits  being  considered  an  intrusion  is  a  libel  upon  both 
masters  and  men,  yet  anything  like  general  visiting  is  a  simple 
physical  impossibility.  What  little  time  the  masters  can  give  to 
visiting  is  sure  to  be  required  by  those  families  of  the  boys  which 
have  no  male  head  to  take  care  of  them,  and,  therefore  their  visiting 
has  no  tendency  to  bring  them  into  acouaintance  with  the  men 
under  them ;  except,  indeed,  in  cases  of  dangerous  ilhiess. 

With  the  boys  and  youne  men  brought  up  in  the  factory  the  case 
is  <^uite  different,  for  there  is  no  need  of  their  going  straignt  home  to 
their  families  when  work  is  over,  so  the  masters  can  keep  them  in 
the  school 'room  or  elsewhere,  and  gain  their  affections  and  get  great 
influence  over  them.  With  many  of  our  young  men  we  are,  I  trust, 
upon  terms  of  true  and  deep  personal  friendship  such  as  will  last  ibr 
life,  although,  of  course,  when  they  in  Uieir  turn  become  fathers  of 
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funilies  thcnre  will  be  the  same  want  of  muoh  iDtercourae  as  with  our 
present  men ;  bat  when  yon  once  know  a  man  thoroughly,  and  he 
you,  the  mere  moring  abont  in  the  same  work,  with  a  kindly  word 
or  look  when  jou  happen  to  be  thrown  together,  quite  keeps  up  the 
cordialty  of  feeling,  in  speaking  of  not  knowing  the  men  generally, 
I  should,  howeTer  say  that  there  are  many  exceptions,  at  least  as 
true  and  as  happy  as  with  the  boys ;  but  still  these  are  exceptions, 
the  rule  being  the  other  way»  and  anything  tending  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  exceptions,  as  our  cricket  and  gardens  were  found  in 
practice  to  do  last  year,  is  of  very  great  value ;  you  catch  the  men 
one  by  one,  as  oircemstances  bring  them  within  your  reach,  the  boys,  a 
whole  net-itill  together,  but  with  both  of  them  it  seems  to  be  of 
comparatiyelv  rery  little  consequence  what  it  is  with  which  you  first 
get  a  real  hold  oyer  them,  gardens  or  cricket,  or  schooling,  or  some 
trouble  which  they  come  to  consult  you  about ;  once  get  well  thrown 
in  with  them  with  a  conyiction  on  their  part  that  you  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest  in  wishing  their  good,  and  the  better  educated  and  more 
formed  mind  is  quite  certain  to  ret  yery  great  infiuenoe  for  good  oyer 
the  less  educated  and  less  formed  one,  and  this  influence  once  obtained 
goes  on  working  almost  unconsciously  to  the  person  exercising  it, 
except  in  its  effects. 

I  cannot  leave  the  gardens  and  the  cricket  without  noticing  that 
they  have  been  the  means  of  softening  to  the  boys  one  of  the  gpreatest 
evifs  now  existing  in  the  factory — the  night-work,  for  which  the  men 
and  boys  come  in  at  six  in  the  evening  to  leave  at  six  in  the  morning. 
My  brother  and  myself  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  this  entirely  done  away 
with  in  the  course  ot  years.  To  do  away  witn  it  now  would  require 
so  very  heavy  an  outlay,  that  we  feel  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  propose  it.  The  boys  who  are  on  night^work  do  not  go  to  bed 
directly  their  work  is  over,  being  generally  unable  to  sleep  if  they  do 
so.  l^eY  used  to  dawdle  about  or  take  a  walk,  or  in  some  other 
way  get  nd  of  the  time  till  a  little  later  in  the  day,  when  they  went 
to  bed  just  time  enough  to  get  as  much  sleep  as  they  needed  before 
getting  up  for  work  again.  The  same  boys  are  not  always  at  night- 
work  but  there  are  two  gangs  which  take  it  in  turns  ;  those  who  are 
on  day-work  one  week  are  on  night-work  the  next,  and  so  on.  Now 
all  last  summer  the  night  gang  of  boys  on  leaving  work  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  went  straight  to  our  field,  and  there  they  thorou^ly 
eigoyed  themselves  in  gardening  and  cricket  until  about  a  quarter 
past  eight ;  they  then  collected  in  a  shed  which  we  have  on  the 
ground  to  hear  a  verse  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  read  to  them, 
and  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together  before  going  home  to  sleep  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  they  joined  in  this  little  religious  service, 
coming  as  tt  did  just  as  a  part  of  their  enjoyment,  would  make  one 
hope  for  very  happy  effects  from  it.  I  think  had  the  factory  and  its 
profits  belonged  to  me,  and  had  the  cricket  and  gardens  cost  double 
what  I  have  stated,  I  should  have  thought  it  but  a  sort  of  conscience- 
money,  well  spent  in  thus  strengthening  the  physical  and  moral  health 
of  these  boys  obliged  by  the  necessities  of  the  work  to  keep  such 
unnatural  hours.  On  four  mornings  a  week  they  went  out  m  this 
way ;  on  the  other  two  the^  attended  our  school  from  six  till  eight 
to  prevent  their  falling  behind  through  missing  the  evening  school. 
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which  of  course  they  must  when  on  night-work ;  these  two  school 
mornings  have  continued  through  the  winter.  We  hope  this  summer, 
unless  it  should  he  very  hot,  to  do  with  ver^  much  less  night-work 
than  we  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  durmg  the  last. 

The  next  thing  to  notice  is  the  summer  excursion,  Our  first 
experiment  was  on  Saturday,  the  29th  June,  1850,  when  100  went 
down  to  Guildford,  starting  hy  a  train  at,  I  think,  half-past  six  in 
the  morning,  and  coming  back  at  nine  at  night.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  and  one  of  thorough  enjoyment  to  them.  Breakfast,  dinner  and 
tea  were  provided  to  eat  on  the  grass.  They  strolled  about  the 
beautiful  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford,  played  what 
was  then  our  onlv  cricket  match  of  the  year,  the  apprentices  against 
the  rest  of  the  factory  (for  in  the  then  state  of  our  crickeUng  a 
match  did  not  take  very  loog  to  play),  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  clergyman  of  the  little  church  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills, 
with  a  lovely  view  round  it,  who  had  been  begged  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  kindly  came  and  did  his  part  of  the  service,  the  boys,  their 
books  having  been  brought  vnth  them,  chauuting  their  part  as  they 
do  in  their  own  chapel.  I  had  not  felt  at  all  sure  how  far  this  might 
chime  in  with  the  other  proceedings  of  the  day,  but  it  did  so  most 
perfectly,  partly,  no  douot,  through  their  having  had  plenty  of  the 
running  about  first.  The  church  service  was  a  quiet  and  resting 
pleasure  in  such  a  place,  and  under  such  circumstances,  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  active  pleasure  which  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
day.  The  country  about  Guildford  is  so  really  country,  so  absolute 
a  contrast  in  its  quietness  and  extreme  beautv  to  all  the  common  life 
of  these  boys,  that  one  felt  what  a  world  of  new  ideas  and  feelings 
they  were  being  introduced  to  ;  the  verv  many  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
who  had  never  seen  anything  like  real  country  before.  From  the 
way  they  looked  at  and  spoke  of  the  country  to  each  other  when 
there,  and  spoke  of  it  after  returning,  I  am  sure  many  of  them  if 
they  live  till  ninety  will  remember  that  one  day,  and  with  a  feeling 
more  beneficial  to  their  minds  than  any  which  months  of  ordinary 
schooling  would  be  likely  to  produce." 

The  cost  of  this  expedition  was  £28,  and  excursions  of  the 
same  kind  but  to  other  localities  have  been  since  undertaken 
at  an  expense  of  sums  double  this  amount.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
Fome  very  excellent  observations  on  the  necessity  for  these 
amusements ;  he  considers  it  hard  enough  that  boys  who  have 
worked  all  day  in  the  factory  should  be  asked  to  attend  school 
in  the  evening;  but  when  they  are  so  well  disposed  as  to  do 
these  things,  he  believes  those  relaxations  are  useful  to 
employer  and  employed. 

The  large  school-room,  built  in  1848,  was  soon  overcrowded, 
the  boys  for  want  of  space  being  compelled  to  write  upon 
pieces  of  thick  pasteboard  held  upon  their  knees ;  another 
objection  to  this  crowding  was,  that  voung  men  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age  were  mixed  with  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve. 
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A  new  room  was  thus  proved  indispensable,  and,  for  want  of 
space  elsewhere,  Mr.  Wilson  was  compelled  to  bnild  the  new 
school-room  upon  the  top  of  that  erected  in  1848.  It  cost, 
with  its  furniture,  £276 ;  and  that  those  attending  might  not  be 
forced  to  pass  through  the  dirt  and  grease  of  a  portion  of  the  fac- 
tory close  by  the  school-house,  an  iron  stair-case  and  long  gal- 
lery were  erected  communicating  with  the  school,at  a  costof  £56. 

In  the  year  1849  Price's  Patent  Candle  Factory  purchas- 
ed the  night-light  trade  of  Mr.  Childs,  and  oy  this 
purchase  a  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  passed  into 
the  employment  of  the  Company :  for  some  short  time  these 
young  persons  were  paid  for  as  evening  pupils  at  the  National 
School,  Brompton,  where  they  had  been  placed  by  Mr.  Childs, 
but  Mr.  Wilson  was  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  efficiency  of 
this  plan  of  education,  and  the  boys  were  removed  to  the 
school  at  Belmont,  and  a  special  school  was  opened  for  the 
girls  at  a  little  distance  from  the  factory.  This  mixing 
the  Brompton  boys  with  the  Belmont  was  not  approved, 
and  accordingly  one  of  the  railway  arches  close  by  the  factory 
was  taken,  made  water  tight  and  fitted  up  as  a  school,  to  which 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Brompton  works  were  transferred ; 
the  cost  of  this  railway  arch  school,  in  furnishing  and  fitting, 
was  £93. 

Upon  the  general  effect  of  these  schools,  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  chaplain,  and  upon  other  important  matters  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  attention,  the  following  observations  offered  by 
Mr.  Wilson  are  placed  here  before  the  reader,  that  he  may 
judge  for  himself,  upon  the  humanity,  the  christian  feeling 
and  the  more  than  good  sense,  the  wisdom,  of  the  views  by 
which  Mr.  Wilson  is  actuated. 

*<  On  bringing  the  girls'  work  over  here  from  Brompton,  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  that  its  first  start  in  the  new  place  should 
be  a  well  manaffed  one.  If  we  had  begun  with  a  bad  set  of  girls,  we 
must  have  contmued  with  them,  for  with  a  bad  name  once  given  to 
the  factory,  all  the  good  parents  would  have  kept  their  girls  away, 
so  that  we  could  have  got  none  but  bad  ones,  and  the  factory  would 
have  soon  deserved  the  bad  name,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
case  at  first.  We  hope  that  we  have  made  a  eood  start,  from  the 
fact  that  good  parents  are  very  glad  to  send  their  daughters ;  and 
we  hope  also  that  by  careful  weeding  out  of  the  doubtful  ones,  at 
each  time  of  slackness  of  work,  we  shall  always  be  getting  a  better 
and  better  set.  Their  management  will  of  course  be  the  most 
difficult  part  of  our  school  system,  bat  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  lady 
of  much  experience  has  consented  to  take  the  charge  of  them. 
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This  lady  wished  to  make  the  whole  of  the  etpetnes  a  part  of  the 
charge  so  taken  5  an  oflTer  which  I  shall  very  gladlj  accept^  if,  after 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  proprietors  the  aoaual  expenses  remain 
upon  me,  as  they  are  of  an  amount  heyond  what  I  am  able  to  pay. 
But  I  have  begged  that  this  part  of  the  arrangement  may  stand  over 
until  after  the  coming  meeting,  as  the  Company  has  the  first  right 
to  the  privilege  of  doing  all  that  is  to  bti  done  for  the  education  of 
its  own  people,  and  I  should  have  felt,  in  allowing^  an^  other  person 
to  do  any  part  of  this  before  the  Company  had  dechned  it,  that  I 
was  accepting  charitjf  for  the  Company  without  bein^  authorised  to 
do  so.  On  tnis  principle  I  have  always  refused  pecuniary  help  when 
offered  by  individual  shareholders,  except  as  personal  loans  to  myself 
when  I  happened  to  be  short  of  ftmds  ;  and  except  also  for  matters 
not  included  within  the  Company's  birth-riffht,  as  for  instaace>  a 
better  organ  for  our  diapel,  for  which  I  gladly  accepted  £300  from 
anodier  lady  not  even  a  shareholder. 

You  will  notice  how  very  much  more  confidently  1  speak  here  of 
the  success  of  much  of  our  plans  than  I  did  when  the  sub^t  was 
undtor  your  investigation  at  this  time  last  year.  The  reason  is,  that 
we  have  been  succeeding  90  far  better  last  summer  and  throughout 
the  winter  than  we  ever  did  before,  and  have  such  very  hiuapy 
prospects  that  this  success  is  to  be  permanent  and  increasing.  One 
principal  element  in  the  permanence  and  increase  of  success,  is  the 
getting  among  us  a  oompetent  person  to  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  l^e  moral  and  educational  charge  of  the  factory.  This  really  is 
abundantly  sufficient  occupation  for  one  person,  and  to  have  it  left 
entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  business, 
is  to  cause  them  to  be  alwa;^s  pulled  two  ways,  and  to  be  in  danger 
of  neglecting  one  duty  in  trying  to  fulfil  another.  I  had  felt  this  so 
stronglv  that  I  had  long  been  in  search  of  a  person  (for  many  reasons 
it  was  desirable  that  he  should  be  a  clergyman)  to  whose  undivided 
care  the  charge  could  be  entrusted,  and  having  found  one  last 
summer,  I  begged  him  to  come  and  take  charge  of  us  as  chaplain  of 
the  factory;  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  Noyember  that  he 
was  able  to  come.  I  look  upon  this  M>pointmeBt  as  the  means  of 
binding  together  and  securing  all  the  efforts  for  good  that  are  being 
made  in  the  Factory,  for  there  are  many  of  us  very  anxious  to  help 
forward  all  that  is  good,  but  we  are  all  busy,  and  it  seems  much 
better  that  the  orginating  and  superintending  of  the  educational 
arrangements,  should  not  be  with  any  of  us,  out  with  some  person 
with  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  and  that  we  in  our  several  positions 
in  the  factory  should  only  have  to  back  him  up  and  assist  him. 
Then  on  this  plan  so  much  less  is  dependant  upon  the  lifo  and  health 
ofaxij  individual,  for  If  the  chaplain  dies  another  can  be  i^pointed, 
but  if  every  thing  depended  upon  my  brother  or  myself,  our 
successor,  in  case  of  our  death,  might  not  choose  or  might  not  be 
able  to  give  himself  up  to  such  matters,  and  so  they  would  fall  to 
pieces  for  want  of  a  head.  Again,  the  person  having  the  chief  oharffe 
must  live  on  the  spot,  for  he  must  be  at  his  post  at  a  quarter  to  mx 
in  the  morning,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening :  but  my  brother's  health 
would  not  let  him  sleep  at  the  factory,  luid  mine  faiM  the  whrter 
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before  last.  Evefythitig  on  ibat  occasloti  went  sadly  backward  ;  but 
this  last  winter  I  have  been  away,  many  weeks  at  a  time,  in  Yorkshire, 
on  the  Company's  business,  withoat  the  educational  matters  at  all 
suffering. 

When  we  got  the  new  organ  for  the  ohapel»  the  small  organ, 
which  was  there  before,  was  moved  into  the  liower  School-room. 
In  this  room  the  chaplain  has  a  short  service  every  moruine,  at  a 
quarter  to  six,  for  the  men,  some  of  whom  come  just  before  be^n- 
ning  their  day's  work,  and  are  there  joined  by  others  who  have  just 
finished  their  night's  work.  The  time  till  six  is  taken  up  with 
singing  a  hymn  with  the  organ,  reading  and  explaining  a  few  verses 
of  the  Bible,  and  short  prayers.  At  five  minutes  past  six,  there  is 
A  similar  service  in  the  same  room  for  such  of  the  boys  as  can  attend. 
After  thatj  the  chaplain  works  in  the  Night  Light  School,  which  is 
held  f^om  six  o'clock  till  breaktot  time,  tour  days  a  week :  or  he  b 
in  the  Candle  Factory  Morning  School,  which  is  held  two  days  a 
week,for  those  who  are  at  night  work :  or  else  he  works  with  a  class  of 
the  most  forward  of  the  ^ys,  who  act  as  teAchers  of  the  others  in 
the  evening  school,  and  on  this  account  are  allowed  to  have  one 
morning  weekly  fh>m  their  woi^  to  keep  up  their  own  instruction. 
In  one  or  other  of  these  things  the  chaplain  is  occupied  eack 
mominff  of  tile  week  till  breaklkst  time.  After  breakfkst  at  half- 
past  eight,  we  who  are  of  the  counting-house,  together  with  the  two 
foremen,  Mr.  Craddock,  and  Mr.*  Day,  meet  in  the  Low^  Booni 
for  a  short  service,  before  the  counting-house  day  begins.  When 
we  leave  the  room  at  ^ve  minutes  to  nine,  the  day  school-bovs  begin 
to  come  in,  and  the  chaplain  works  with  them.  In  the  anernoun 
he  has  his  sick  list  and  other  visiting  to  attend  to,  and  then  in  the 
evening  four  times  a  week  he  has  our  regular  evening  school, 
from  half  past  six  to  eight.  His  course  of  visiting  includes  the 
homes  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  evening  and  day  schools ;  such 
visiting  of  their  homes  being!  think  the  most  powerful  of  all  means 
of  getting  influence  over  them ;  fbr  when  the  head  of  the  school 
has  got  to  see  and  know  a  boy's  mother,  and  to  consult  with  her 
about  his  welfare,  he  can  quite  read  the  effect  of  this  in  the  boy's 
changed  expression  of  face  next  time  he  meets  him  in  the  school* 
room. 

Two  of  the  above  mentioned  duties  of  our  chaplain  had,  like  our 
cricket,  their  commencement  imder  moumftd  circumstances.  The 
six  o'clock  service  fbr  the  men  was  begun  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
our  young  men  (a  fine  lad  of  nineteen,  and  a  general  favourite  with 
all  who  had  worked  with  him^  being  drowned  dirough  the  swamping 
of  a  boat  in  which  he  and  three  others  of  our  young  men  were 
rowing  with  one  of  our  boys  to  steer  them.  The  three  were  nearly 
drowned  also,  and  after  this  shock  they  wished  for  some  help  in 
rehgion  between  Sunday  and  Sunday,  and  this  little  service  was 
begun  for  them,  while  the  factory  was  still  in  the  state  of  excitement 
attending  the  search  during  many  days  for  the  body  of  the  poor 
drowned  boy.  It  was  thought,  also,  that  others  besides  these  three 
might  be  glad  to  attend  the  service.  But  an  unexpected  diAouIty 
presented  itself :  the  men  of  tl^  ft^tory  were  i^ihaid  of  eaeh  otb«r  ; 
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not  with  reference  to  the  beinff  seen  attending  to  religion,  but  to 
the  fear  of  being  suspected  of  doing  so  in  order  to  curry  favour. 
This  and  other  circumstances  made  the  service  have  a  most  unpro- 
mising beginning,  so  much  so  that  soon  after  its  commencement  the 
reader  would  sometimes,  for  two  or  three  mornings  together,  have 
to  himself  the  little  room  in  which  the  service  was  then  held.  Bui 
it  grew  by  degrees.  Unavoidable  circumstances,  however,  after- 
wards occurred  to  check  it,  and  then  to  cause  its  discontinuance. 
It  was  revived  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  at  the  earnestly  expressed 
wish  of  a  few  who  had  previously  belonged  to  it.  Being  now  made 
wiser  by  experience,  we  commenced  it  this  time  by  a  general  invita- 
tion to  all  the  men  ?on  last  Good  Friday)  to  come  if  they  felt  dis- 
posed. This  enabled  a  man  to  come  without  appearing  to  be 
putting  himself  forward.  The  little  room  was  very  soon  incon- 
veniently crowded,  and  the  service  was  then  removed  to  the  school- 
room, and  it  is  now,  I  trust,  a  permanent  part  of  the  factory 
arrangements. 

The  other  matter,  having  a  mournful  origin,  is  the  counting-house 
service  at  half-past  eight.  It  arose,  like  the  cricket,  in  the  cholera. 
Seven  of  us  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  early  daily  service 
at  Lambeth  Church,  but,  when  the  cholera  became  very  bad,  as  the 
way  to  and  ft*om  the  church  was  through  the  low  part  of  Lambeth, 
in  whidi  it  most  raged,  and  passed  the  two  churchyards  in  which 
cholera  burials  were  going  on  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  fifty  a  day, 
we  got  frightened,  beine  all  of  us  more  or  less  unwell.  We  then, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  began 
the  school-room  service,  and  have  continued  it  since  the  cholera  lias 
passed  away,  because  some  are  able  to  attend  there  whose  duties 
will  not  allow  of  their  goin^  outside  the  factory. 

We  hope  that  during  this  summer,  now  that  we  have  a  chaplain, 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  a  much  stronger  hold  over  all  the  bigger 
boys  who  have  to  leave  us  in  the  spring,  and  are  too  old  for  the 
day  school,  by  dividing  them  into  classes,  and  getting  each  class, 
or  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  able  to  find  other  work,  to  meet 
the  chaplain  perhaps  once  a  week  in  the  Railway  Arch,  for  schooling 
(in  the  earlypart  of  the  day,  when  the  room  is  not  being  used  for 
the  girls.)  We  shall  also  endeavour  on  two  other  mornings  in  every 
week  to  get  them  taught  tailoring  and  shoemaking  in  the  same  place, 
not  in  the  idea  of  their  ever  practising^  these  things  as  trades,  but  to 
enable  them  to  mend  and  perhaps  make  their  own  clothes  and  shoes, 
and  hereafter  those  of  their  families.  Many  working  men  do  this 
and  find  it  a  great  saving.  It  also  furnishes  an  employment  which, 
while  valuabljr  employing  a  man's  spare  time,  yet  keeps  him  with  his 
wife  and  family. 

The  chaplain  ought  to  know  every  boy  who  has  ever  been  in  tbe 
factory,  so  that  when  anv  are  wanted  again  he  may  be  applied  to  for 
information  as  to  the  best  to  take  on.  For  the  same  reason  he 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  know  the  men  connected  with  the  place 
by  having  occasionally  worked  in  it ;  and  investigations  of  new 
characters  ousht  to  be  referred  to  him ;  so  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  avoid  for  the  future,  what  has  often  hitherto  been  unavoidable. 
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tbe  taking  ob  comparative  strangers,  and  afterwards  finding  them 
not  such  as  we  should  have  liked  to  take  on,  and  jet  not  bad 
enough  to  discharge  when  once  on. 

From  what  I  have  been  saying  it  is  plain  that  the  chaplain's 
usefulness  will  depend  chieflj  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
place,  and  of  all  working  in  it,  and,  that  on  that  account,  each 
additional  year  among  us  will  increase  his  efficiency,  so  that  any 
frequent  change  is  out  of  the  question.  He  ought  to  be  considered 
and,  above  all,  to  consider  himself,  as  fixed  for  life,  and,  therefore, 
his  remuneration  oueht  to  be  on  the  scale  of  that  of  an  incumbency, 
not  of  a  curacy.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  when  ^xing  what 
portion  of  my  salary  to  pay  over  to  him  I  named  jtf200  a  year ;  I 
might  have  fixed  it  m  the  case  of  our  present  chaplain  at  what  I 
pleased,  because  coming  solely  for  the  work's  sake,  and  happening 
to  be  in  private  circumstances  which  did  not  oblige  him  to  think  of 
money,  no  questions  were  asked  upon  this  point,  nor  would  have 
been  to  this  day,  but  I  thought  the  matter  ought  to  be  settled  on 
principle,  without  reference  to  the  individual  case. 

I  have  now  answered  your  questions  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
factory  educational  expenses,  past  and  present.  The  summing  up 
of  all  the  amounts  I  have  named  for  the  past  is  £2093,  and  the 
summing  up  of  the  present  annual  estimate  £845. 

I  was  also,  if  possible,  to  state  the  amount  of  direct  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  Company  from  all  that  has  been  done,  and  is  doing; 
This  1  find  to  be  impossible.  One  can  only  sav  generally,  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  a  factory,  such  as  I  trust  ours  is  now  in  prospect  of 
becoming,  will  be  different  from  that  of  one  in  which  the  giving  and 
taking  of  wages  is  the  only  connection  between  the  proprietors  and 
their  people.  One  feels  intuitively  the  moment  the  idea  of  two  such 
diffierent  factories  is  presented  to  one's  mind,  that  the  difference 
does,  and  must  necessarily  by  the  very  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
religion,  ensure  to  the  one  much  greater  prosperity  than  to  the  other, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  to  trace  out  the  details  of  this,  and 
say  such  and  such  a  hundred  pounds  spent  at  such  a  time  on  the  bovs 
has  brought  back  two  hundred  pounds  before  such  a  date  afterwards. 
If  I  were  forced  to  come  to  some  particular,  proved  instances  of 
benefit  to  the  business,  I  should  take  first  the  one  which  you  wit- 
nessed the  other  night  afler  coming  down  from  the  schools  into  the 
factory,  a  number  of  bovs  working  so  steadily  and  well  at  what  a 
few  years  back  we  should  not  have  thought  of  trusting  to  any  but 
men,  it  being  wdrk  requiring  much  greater  care  and  attention  than 
can  be  reckoned  upon  from  ordinary  untrained  factory  boys.  Yet 
even  here  the  exact  pecuniary  benefit  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  boys 
whom  you  saw  at  work  are  not  substitutes  for  men«  but  for  machi- 
nery. It  is  tbe  fact  of  our  having  at  command  cheap  bov  labour 
which  we  dare  trust  that  enables  us  to  make  now  by  hand  the  better 
sorts  of  candles,  which  we  used  to  make,  like  the  other  sorts,  in  the 
machines^  and  which,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  material, 
when  so  made  were  never  free  from  imperfection.  The  benefit  will 
come  to  us,  not  in  saving  of  wages  (for  had  the  choice  been  only 
between  the  men's  dear  labour  and  the  machines,  we  should  have 
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stook  to  the  mtohinea)*  Imt  in  increased  trade  through  the  imper* 
fections  of  the  candles  alluded  to  being  removed. 

In  stating  the  expenses  of  the  schools  I  might  have  gone  a  little 
more  into  particulars.  Of  the  41118  spent*  including  the  day 
school*  £694  is  for  salaries,  and  £4^  for  other  expenses.  A  verj 
Urge  part  of  this  last  sum  is  for  books ;  it  is  this  which  makes  it 
bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  salaries.  I  need  not  say  how  ab- 
solutely necessarv  some  reading  at  home  is  for  the  boys  if  they  are 
ever  to  be  good  for  anything.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes  this 
is  far  more  valuable  when  the  books  read  are  the  boy's  own  propertyy 
than  when  the  books  are  merely  lent  to  him  as  they  used  to  be  by  us. 
Yet,  as  a  boy  is  so  apt  to  care  nothing  for  that  which  costs  him  no* 
thinffy  it  does  not  at  all  answer  merely  to  give  books.  On  the  other 
hand  you  cannot  urge  boys  to  buy,  because  they  may  be  in  circum* 
stances  in  which  to  be  spending  their  money  upon  books  would  be 
a  piece  of  very  wrong  self-indulgence,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  son 
of  a  widow  with  a  young  family,  where  every  farthing  of  the  boy's 
wages  are  wanted  at  home  fur  food  and  clothing.  The  plan  that  we 
adopt  is  to  let  the  boys  have  books  freely  in  oases  where  thev  can 
feel  that  they  have  worked  hard  for  them,  and  so  have  fuUy  paid  for 
theqi  in  exertion  of  some  sort  or  other,  if  not  in  money.  JPor  in» 
stance,  we  have  particular  examinations  rising  one  above  another  in 
point  of  difficulty,  and  for  one  or  other  of  these  (the  next  higher 
above  his  last)  each  boy  is  working.  He  can  offer  himself  for  ex- 
amination whenever  he  supposes  himself  to  be  ready,  and  if  he  passes 
he  has  a  certificate  of  his  having  done  so  written  by  the  examiner  in 
^he  first  page  of  some  book  which  the  boy  chooses  out  of  the  stock. 
There  is  no  fear  that  he  or  his  friends  at  home,  to  whom  he  takes 
his  prize  in  triumph,  should  undervalue  such  a  book  as  having  cost 
nothing.  So  with  the  books  acquired  by  another  kind  of  exertion 
^^the  prizes  of  the  cricket  matches.  Each  boy  on  the  winning  side 
chooses  his  book,  and  then  his  name  is  written  in  it,  and  the  score 
pf  the  match  pasted  into  the  first  leaf.  He  will  not  undervalue  this. 
I  have  watched  several  instances  of  big  boys  backward  in  learning 
winning  good  orioket  prises,  and  so  being  obliged  to  choose  boola 
something  beyond  their  then  state  of  advancement.  In  such  a  case 
a  boy  that  has  any  good  in  him  nev^  rests  satisfied  until  he  has 
mastered  his  book,  and  in  his  efforts  to  do  so  gets  more  good  in  ho- 
lid^  time,  and  with  no  help  but  that  of  his  friends  at  home,  than  he 
would  by  a  good  long  time  of  regular  schooling.  To  the  younger 
ones  we  give  tickets  for  regular  and  early  attendance  at  school,  good 
writing,  and  other  such  things,  with  which,  often  with  money  of 
their  own  to  help  up  the  amount,  they  buy  books.  We  also  sell  a 
great  many  for  money  to  those  who  can  afford  to  spend  it  A  priae 
fist  faai^  m  the  room^  the  prices  being  under  the  real  oosi,  but  n^t 
ao  very  much  so  as  to  let  the  boy  feel  that  any  book  he  maj  buy  is 
not  a  real  purchase. 

You  wished  me  to  speak  of  the  ehapel  as  well  as  of  the  Sehoolsy 
and  to  give  its  past  ana  present  exnenses.  The  mi^oritv  of  our  boys 
did  not  ao  to  public  woraiip  at  sll  on  Sunday,  as  I  have  already 
•aid,  and  tiie  same  was  the  ease  with  many  of  their  parents.    A  boy 
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80  brought  Qp  liM  greal  difficulty  in  b^^niDg  to  ^o,  and  in  perse- 
vering  af^rwards*  We  found  b^  speaking  to  them  mdiyiduallv,  how 
glad  thej  would  be  of  a  place  to  which  thej  could  go,  as  to  Uieir  own 
regular  place  of  worship^  where  they  could  be  certain  of  being 
welcome,  and  wo«i4  be  cree  from  the  feeling  of  strangeness  with 
which  a  factory  boy  walks  into  an  ordinary  church.  We  could  not 
find  any  place  with  room  in  it>  nearer  uian  the  little  church  in 
Battersea  Fields.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  we  took  one  of  the  gal- 
leries in  that  church  for  the  factory  boys,  and  got  room  in  the  body 
of  the  church  for  the  day  school  boYS>  but  the  distance  was  incon- 
veniently great*  and  the  church  so  vilely  ventilated,  that  on  Sunday 
evening  the  gallery  was  always  stifling.  The  gas  and  heat  used  to 
put  hw  the  young  boys  to  sleep,  and  to  make  me  ill  for  a  good  way 
into  the  week.  We,  therefore,  gladly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
removing.  We  had  taken  a  lease  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  m  Kenmng- 
ton  Lane,  at  the  instance  of  a  clergyman  who  thought  of  accepting 
the  office  of  chaplain,  and  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  have 
some  place  for  Sunday  services.  The  incumbent  of  the  district  was 
then  anziont]^  looking  out  for  a  plaoe  for  an  additional  service,  and 
beeged  that  it  might  be  in  this  chapel,  as  the  clergyman  spoken  of 
had  on  further  cooperation  refused  the  ohaplainoy,  so  that  we  could 
not  immediately  occupy  it  ourselves.  To  this  we  agreed,  and,  joining 
our  forces  with  his,  he  finding  the  minister  and  we  the  place,  we  ^ot 
the  chapel  licensed,  and  re-opened  it  in  the  spring  of  \Qi9,  removu^ 
our  boys  thither  from  Battersea  Fields.  The  place  was  in  a  poor 
enough  state  when  we  got  the  lease,  and  it  cost  a  great  deal  to  put  it 
into  decent  order.  Tne  whole  expenses  to  31st  December,  1851, 
have  been  £1196,  and  the  present  annual  expenses  are  about  £200. 
The  boys  fill  the  two  galleries  and  do  all  the  conffregational  part  of 
the  servioe.  The  giru  sit  below  and  also  a  good  many  of  the  men 
and  their  families.  The  men  who  attend,  form,  however,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  our  whole  i^umber,  as  we  do  not  of  course  wish  to 
disturb  any,  whether  men  or  boys,  who  are  already  going  to  their 
own  regular  places  of  worship,  but  only  to  catch  those  who  were 
not  before  in  the  habit  of  going  anywhere,  a  class,  the  nnmber  of 
which  our  plans  have  happily  very  greatly  diminished^  and  are  still 
steadily,  though  not  now  rapidly  diminishmg.  The  neighbours  fill 
any  space  not  occupied  by  ourselves,  holding  their  seats  on  notice  of 
bemg  expected  to  quit,  as  the  increasing  attendance  of  our  men  and 
boys  may  require  us  to  keep  the  chapel  more  and  more  ezcluaiyely 
for  ourselves.  At  first  we  took  no  money,  hut  the  chapel-wardea 
complained  so  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  this  worked  against  the 
getting  a  regular  congregation  with  fixed  seats  for  them,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  take  a  low  rent  for  seats  from  strangers,  and  half  the  same 
rent  from  any  of  the  men  taking  seats  for  themselves  and  their  £uni^ 
lies  I  but  the  whole  amount  to  be  kept  below  that  of  the  offioiatiia^ 
Clergyman's  stipend,  which  had  at  first  been  borne  by  the  'Addition^ 
Curates'  Fund.  It  was  declared  off  that  fund  directly  we  began  to 
take  money,  and  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  source  of  payment, 
has  been  to  make  the  chapel  cease  to  be  dependant  on  the  church  of 
the  district,  and  so  become  exclusively  ours.    The  amounts  given  ae 
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those  of  the  whole  past  and  of  the  present  annual  expenses,  are^ 
after  adding  the  stipend,  and  deducting  the  rents  taken. 

These  amounts  for  the  chapel,  added  to  those  ahreadj  named  for 
the  Factory  expenses,  make  a  sum  of  £3,289  for  the  whole  past 
expense  to  3lst  Decemher,  and  a  sum  of  £1,105  for  the  whole  pre- 
sent annual  expense.  With  these  figures  before  me,  I  can  understand 
how,  without  much  personal  extraragance,  I  have  been  pushed  to 
make  both  ends  meet  out  of  mj  salary  of  j^lOOO  a  year. 

The  number  of  young  people  belonging  to  all  these  schools  on  the 
day  of  your  mspection,  tne  2nd  March,  was  as  follows. — 

Belmont  Eyening  School  .    .     .  211 

Belmont  Day  School      •  •    .    •  103 

Night  Light  Boys'  School  ...  97 

Night  Light  Girls' School  ...  101 

512 

If  the  inspection  had  been  earlier  in  the  year  the  number  would 
hare  been  a  good  deal  larger.  J£  later  it  would  be  smaller,  and  a 
re-inspection  in  the  thick  of  next  winter  will  I  hope  show  800." 

So  far  for  the  edacational  provisions  of  the  &ctory;  but 
there  are  other  points  to  which  reference  must  be  made,  and 
amongst  these  the  most  important  is  that  connected  with  the 
management  of  apprentices. 

Coopers,  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  are  much  employed  by  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company ;  and  though  he  has  known  some  ex- 
cellent men  amongst  the  trade,  yet,  ^'  perhaps  from  their  trade 
taking  them  much  into  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  making 
many  of  them  too  well  acquainted  with  the  inside  of  a  cask 
as  well  as  the  outside,''  they  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon ;  and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Wilson  was  much  annoyed 
when  large  numbers  were  required  in  the  factoi^.  The  trade 
is  a  close  one,  and  regular  coopers  will  not  work  m  a  shop  with 
those  who  have  not  served,  or  who  are  not  serving,  a  regular 
apprenticeship.  It  is,  however,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
trade  rules,  that  any  freeman  of  London  may  take  apprentices 
to  his  own  or  any  other  trade,  provided  only  that  he  gets  them 
taught  the  trade;  and  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly  took  out  his 
fre^om,  and  apprenticed  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  conducted 
lads  himself;  had  them  placed  in  a  shop,  unmixed  with  other 
coopers,  save  one,  who  taught  them.  The  original  intention 
was  that  they  should  be  coopers  in  the  summer  only,  and  can- 
dle makers  at  the  busy  period  of  the  year ;  this  plan,  however, 
was  abandoned,  as  it  would  be  unjust  towards  them,  regarding 
the  learning  their  trade  as  coopers ;  and  it  was  found  also  that 
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the  factory  afforded  them  sufficient  employment  in  cooperage 
at  all  seasons.  The  entire  number  of  apprentices  in  the  fac- 
tory was,  in  the  year  1852,  twenty-five, — being  ten  coopers, 
ten  engineers,  six  carpenters,  and  one  coppersmith,  all  of  good 
character. 

Upon  the  vexed  question  of  over-time,  Mr.  Wilson  has  the 
following  observations : — 

"  As  for  overtime,  they  will  work  cheerfully,  when  required,  any 
number  of  hours  which  we,  looking  to  their  health,  dare  allow 
them  to  do.  We,  however,  take  as  little  as  possible  of  such  over- 
work, either  from  our  apprentices  or  from  any  others  in  the  factory. 
When  an  extra  quantity  of  work  has  to  be  done,  we  take  on  addi- 
tional people,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  g^ve  five  men  a 
day's  woric  each  than  to  give  four  men  a  day  and-a>quarter  each, 
while  the  fifth  is  perhaps  starving.  To  act  steadily  upon  this  prin- 
ciple is  by  no  means  a  popular  proceeding,  as  there  is  not  one  man 
in  twenty  who  is  not  eager  for  overtime.  Whatever  evil  may  arise 
from  all  the  late  commotion  on  this  subject,  there  will  come  also 
out  of  it  at  least  this  much  of  good,  that  it  will  enable  us,  and  all 
other  factory  managers,  to  quote  plenty  of  working  authority  for 
the  determination  to  do  away  with  overtime.  We  cannot  now  be 
accused  of  harshness  and  want  of  consideration  for  our  people  for 
depriving  them  of  it.  To  prevent  its  springing  up  again,  through 
the  universal  eagerness  for  it,  is  one  of  our  constant  objects  of  at- 
tention,  and  has  been  so  for  years.  You  may  imagine,  then,  how 
exceedingly  ludicrous,  were  not  the  matter  now  becoming  so  deeply 
painful,  much  of  what  has  lately  been  said  upon  this  subject  of  over- 
time must  appear  to  my  brotner  and  myself,  and  I  suppose  to  all 
who  happen  to  be  placed  by  their  business  in  the  way  of  knowing 
the  opimon  of  working  men  upon  it,  when  not  acting  under  com- 
pulsion. And  as  for  piecework,  it  is  the  very  soul  of  many  parts 
of  the  factory.  Not  only  the  wages  would  be  half  as  much  again 
without  it,  but  the  boys  and  men  would  lose  that  smartness  and 
activity  which  are  of  at  least  as  much  value  to  them  as  to  their 
masters.  One  of  our  youn?  men,  at  twenty,  who  has  been  at  piece- 
work all  his  boyhood,  will  do  with  ease  and  pleasure  such  a  day's 
work  as  would  frighten  an  ordinary  time-worker  to  think  of,  and 
will  enjoy  a  cricket  match  after  it.  It  must  provoke  every  master 
in  the  country»-not  so  much  to  read  the  speeches  of  the  men,  for 
they  are  unhappily  committed  to  a  certain  course,  and  allowances 
must  be  made  lor  their  very  strong  temptation  so  to  colour  the  facts 
as  to  gjet,  if  possible,  the  sympathies  of  right  thinking  people  on 
their  side — but  to  see  men  of  social  position,  education,  and  un- 
doubted  earnestness  of  purpose  gulled  into  becoming  their  mouth- 
pieces to  the  public,  and  thus  getting  for  them  on  false  grounds 
some  sympathy,  at  least,  to  encourage  them  in  continuing  for  a 
time  longer  in  the  unhappy  mistake  they  have  made  instead  of  ac- 
knowledging it  at  once.  To  see  these  men  doing  this,  and  with  no 
blame  attaching  to  them  beyond  that  of  allowing  their  very  ear- 
nestness to  make  them  form  a  strong  judgement,  and  take  a  decided 
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part  in  a  matter  upon  which  they  are  for  want  of  the  particular 
knowledge  and  experience  required  utterly  incompetent  to  form  a 
judgement  at  all,  and  to  think  of  the  misery  they  are  thereby  pro- 
longing, makes  one  feel  the  force  of  Dr.  Johnson's  maxim,  tnat, 
<  A  man's  eagerness  to  do  that  good  to  which  he  is  not  called  will 
betraj  him  into  crimes.' 

This  seems  a  most  ffossiping  letter,  but  really  I  had  no  way  of 
making  a  report  satisfactorily  otherwise  than  by  endeavouring  to 
get  into  your  minds  all  that  I  have  in  my  own  on  the  subject  in 
question,  for  to  have  given  merely  the  figures  without  the  ezphma- 
tions  would  have  given  most  fake  impressioiis.  The  last  page  is 
the  only  really  irrelevant  matter,  but  my  excuse  for  it  is,  that  while 
taking  my  tea  before  setting  to  my  own  '  overtime'  for  the  night, 
I  was  running  through  some  of  the  speeches  in  question,  and  felt 
so  boiling  over  about  them,  that  when  I  came  to  the  catch  word 
*  apprentices,*  I  could  not  help  myself.** 

In  addition  to  the  schools  and  other  means  of  physical  and 
mental  improvement,  a  Mutoal  Improvement  Society  has  been 
constitutca ;  its  meetings  are  held  in  the  Railway  Arch 
school-room,  and  of  which  Mr.  Q.  P.  Wilson  is  the  president. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  past  outlay,  and  esti- 
mated outlay  per  annum,  for  these  schoob : — 


OntlayBto 
3l8t  Dec  1861 
for  which  It  18 

considered 
that  there  Is 

value  still 

remaining. 

Outlays  to 
dlst  Dee.  1851 
for  which  no 
Talue  remains 
except  In  their 
eflisota. 

Estimated 

future 

Annual  outlay 

Candle  Factory,  Lower  Boom  and 

FiuTiiture         -        -        -        - 

Candle  Factory,  Upper  Boom  and 

Furniture        .        -        -        - 

New    Approach    to    both    these 

Booms     •        -        -        -        . 

Night  Light  Arch  and  Furniture 

Chaplain 

Candle  Factory  Evening  Scluxd  • 
Day  School          -        .        .        - 
Night  Light  Boys'  School    - 
Night  Light  Girls'  School    - 
Cricket  and  Gardens  -        -        - 
Summer  Excursions    -        -        - 
Tea  Parties         -        -        -        - 

£ 

172 

276 

56 
83 

•••     ••• 

£ 

"535" 

160 

96 
167 

76 

53 

£ 

"200  ' 
190 
ISO 
J 10 

80 

80 

55 

Total  of  Expenditure  in  the 

Factories         -       .       - 

Cliapel 

689 
400 

1404 
796 

845 
260 

£1069 

£2200 

£1105 
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The  letter  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  from  which  we  have  gathered 
these  facts  now  before  the  reader,  was,  with  the  Report  of  the 
Education  Committee,  circulated  amongst  the  Company ;  and 
at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1852,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  annual  sum 
of  £1,200  should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
and  of  the  other  plans,  to  that  period  supported  entirely  from 
his  own  private  purse  by  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  also  that  a  sum 
amounting  to  £3,289,  which  he  had  expended  in  carrying  out 
his  system,  should  be  repaid  to  him.  Every  body  knows,  or 
should  know,  Sidney  Smith's  aphorism,  which  declares  that 
we  are  all  naturally  charitable ;  '^  A.  never  sees  B.  in  want  but 
he  wishes  C.  forthwith  to  relieve  him ;"  Mr.  Wilson  however, 
is  not  of  this  class  of  philanthropists.  At  the  meeting  to 
which  we  have  referred,  after  the  resolution  had  been  passed, 
he  rose  and  said  : — 

<<  I  will  u^  the  few  minutes  in  which  the  Chairman  is  employed 
in  committing  the  last  resolution  to  writing,  in  saying  a  few  words 
upon  it.     All  the  men  and  boys  of  the  factory  have  believed  that  the 
money  spent  for  the  schools  and  other  such  matters  was  mine ;  and 
no  doubt  the  willingness  to  spend  freely  for  such  purposes  has  had  a 
good  effect  upon  them.    But  1  should  fear  that  much  of  that  good 
effect  mic:ht  be  lost,  if  it  turned  out  that  the  money  spent,  and  for 
the  spending  of  which  I  got  credit,  was  not  mine  after  all,  but  the 
Company  8.     For  this  reason  alone,  even  had  there  been  no  other,  I 
dare  not  take  the  money  back  into  my  own  pocket.     1  have  already, 
some  time  since,  settled  this  question,  for  many  in  our  factory  being 
shareholders,  copies  of  the  letter  so  much  and  so  kindly  commented 
upon  to-day,  necessiurUy  went  into  it,  and  I  did  not  like  to  let  these 
copies  appear  there  without  carrying  marked  upon  them  the  destina- 
tion of  any  money  which  might  be  repaid  to  me  for  the  expenses  of 
past  years.      For  this,  and  for  another  reason  which  will  appear 
immediately,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  factory,  or  at  least  to  its  very 
sufficient  representative — the  large  number  of  its  very  best  men 
forming  the  new  society  which  you  have  seen  alluded  to  as  having 
just  now  sprung  up.  Of  this  letter  I  shall  now,  with  your  permission, 
read  the  beginning  and  one  other  short  extract.     *  To  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Belmont  Mutual  Improvement  Society.     My  dear 
Friends, — I  wish  to  give  each  of  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Brownrigg  and  Mr.  Cony  bear  e,  about  our  schools, 
and  about  the  moral  state  of  the  factory  generally.     Will  you,  each 
of  you,  oblige  me  by  reading  that  letter  very  carefully,  and,  if  you 
find  anything  in  it  which  may  appear  to  contain  any  mis-statement, 
or  any  mlse  colouring,or  in  any  way  to  g^ve  an  untrue  impression  of  the 
state  of  the  factory  in  a  moral  and  educational  point  of  view,  will  you 
point  it  out  to  one  or  other  of  your  committee.  When  you  have  done 
this,  I  shall  beff  of  your  committee  to  hold  a  special  meeting,  at  which 
its  members,  wno  will  thus  have  among  them  the  views  of  every  one 
in  the  Society,  may  compare  notes  together,  and  decide  whether  any. 
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and  if  so,  what  corrections  should  be  made  in  my  letter,  to  make  it 
perfectly  accurate  in  all  points,  and  thus  to  give  an  absolutely  true 
impression  to  those  who  read  it,  of  the  true  state  of  the  factory. 

*  Of  course  I  shall  not  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee ; 
Mr.  Craddock  and  Mr.  Day  will  report  to  me  whatever  may  be 
decided  at  it. 

*  One  of  my  reasons  for  wishing  my  letter  to  undergo  this  revision 
is  that  I  want  to  get  it  completely  adopted  by  you  as  your  own.  I 
should  like  it  to  express  vour  feelings  as  much  as  mine,  so  that  I 
may  have  been  your  spokesman,  as  it  were,  in  the  matter.  In  this 
way  it  will  not  be  so  much  my  letter  to  Mr.  Brownrigg  and  Mr. 
Cony  bear  as  the  letter  of  the  factory  as  a  body  to  the  shareholders  as 
a  body  :  a  communication  between  two  friends  compelled  by  circumstcaU' 

-ces  to  live  apart,  but  who  may  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  anxious 
for  each  other's  welfare,* 

Gentlemen,  the  result  of  this  application  to  the  new  society  was, 
first  a  thorough  discussion  of  my  educational  letter  by  the  full  Man- 
aging Committee  of  sixteen,  and  then  the  unanimous  and  most  hearty 
adoption  of  that  letter  as  their  own.  Tou  will  feel  with  me  that 
this  stamps  a  very  ^eat  additional  value  upon  it. 

The  remaining  short  extract  which  I  have  to  read,  gives  the  des- 
tination of  the  £S,289f  you  are  now  so  kindly  returning  to  me.  '  If 
the  Company  should  vote  to  me  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  in  past  years,  this  shall  be  the  first  beginning  of  a  fund  for 
building,  somewhere  near  the  factory,  a  beautiful  chapel  for  our- 
selves, with  your  society's  rooms  on  one  side,  and  schools  on  the 
other.* 

To  the  contents  of  this  extract  I  have  only  to  add  that,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  matter  has  been  viewed  by  the  few  friends  to  whom 
it  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  a  good  hope,  that  many  more  thou- 
sand pounds  will  be  forthcoming,  so  that  our  work  may  presently 
assume  as  much  beauty  materially,  as  that  which  it  already  possesses 
morally,  in  the  pictures,  at  least,  drawn  of  it  in  some  of  the  flattering 
speeches  of  to  day,  to  which  pictures  it  must  now  be  the  constant 
endeavour  of  us  all  to  give  more  and  more  of  reality." 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  proving  the  excellence  of  his  ar- 
rangements, Mr.  Wilson  became  once  more  a  benefactor  to  the 
CJompany.  He  believed  that  if  a  greater  interest  in  the  work 
could  be  given  to  the  persons  employed,  it  would  be  found 
advantageous  in  every  respect.  There  was,  it  appeared,  no 
necessity  to  create  this  spirit ;  it  existed  so  fully  and  plainly 
that  one  of  the  foremen,  speaking  of  the  workers,  remarked 
to  Mr.  Wilson, — "To  look  at  them,  one  would  think  each  was 
engaged  in  a  little  business  of  his  own,  so  as  to  have  only 
himself  effected  by  the  results  of  his  work.''  But  Mr.  Wilson's 
great  desire  was  to  preserve  this  spirit ;  and  to  secure  this  ob- 
ject he  proposed  the  following  plan  : — 

*'  We  would,  along  with  the  thanks  of  the  Directors,  have  it  made 
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known  in  the  Factory,  that  it  is  their  intention,  should  the  business 
of  the  year  prove,  as  it  promises,  very  successful,  to  vote  after  the 
balancing  of  the  books,  say  on  the  1st  March  next,  two  week's  pay 
extra  to  each  of  the  clerks  and  foremen,  and  one  week's  pay  extra  to 
every  other  person  receiving  weekly  wages,  who  shall  have  then 
been  in  the  Company's  employment  equal  to  a  full  year,  and  shall 
have  conducted  himself  nnexceptionably  during  the  time  ;  and  half  a 
week's  pay  to  those  who  shall  have  been  four  months  (to  meet  the  case 
of  the  number  of  new  people  taken  on  in  the  present  press  of  work_^, 
with  discretion  left  to  ourselves  to  raise  any  of  the  second  class  who 
may  have  been  particularly  deservino^  into  the  first. 

We  propose  that  the  Saturday  half.holiday  of  the  summer  should 
be  maoe  a  real  half-holidav,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  a  mere 
arrangement  of  the  men  themselves,  sanctioned  by  us,  to  work  more 
on  nve  days  of  the  week,  and  less  on  the  sixth.  The  regular  tea-time 
is  half-past  five  o'clock,  but  in  summer,  it  has  always  been  altered  to 
six,  for  the  first  ^ve  days  of  the  week,  to  lengthen  thus  by  half  an 
hour,  the  work  of  each  of  those  days ;  and  the  dinner  hour  for 
Saturday  has  been  made  half- past  one,  instead  of  half  past  twelve, 
so  as  to  gain  another  hour  here,  and  thus  to  earn  the  half  holiday  of 
not  returning  to  work  after  dinner  on  Saturday.  We  now  propose 
that  the  tea-time  should  remain  half-past  five  in  summer,  as  well  as 
in  winter,  and  that  the  Saturday  dinner-time  in  summer  should 
remain  as  in  winter,  and  that  the  Saturday  after-dinner  time  should 
be  given  up  by  the  Company,  the  work  ceasing,  as  far  as  possible, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 

In  some  cases,  for  instance,  of  those  who  are  piece-workers  all 
the  year  round,  or  of  those  whose  work  cannot  stop  at  half-past 
twelve  on  Saturday  afternoon  (for  there  are  parts  of  the  work  which 
never  can  stop  without  loss  to  the  Company  between  twelve  o'clock 
on  Sunday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night),  it  would  be 
almost  the  making  of  a  man  or  boy,  after  a  years*  hard  work,  to  pay 
him  a  fortnight's  wages  (which  would  be  equal  to  the  summer  weekly 
half  holiday),  and  to  let  him  go  for  that  time  to  friends  in  the  coun- 
try, if  he  has  any,  or  if  he  has  not,  then  to  the  sea-side.  He  comes 
back,  especially  if  a  boy,  a  different  creature  from  what  he  was  when 
he  went  away,  in  point  of  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  and  fitness  for 
another  year's  hard  work ;  and,  for  such  hard  work  as  ours  is  at 
present,  a  man  or  a  boy  at  hi^  best  in  these  respects  will  not  find 
that  he  has  much  vigour  to  spare. 

This  last  summer,  also,  we  sent  away,  at  different  times,  five  boys 
to  the  country  ;  three  of  them,  being  apprentice-^,  had  money  of  their 
own  ;  the  apprentices  having  a  certain  amount  of  weekly  wages  paid 
out,  and  a  small  weekly  sum  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  books,  to 
lie  at  interest,  and  not  to  be  touched  except  in  very  special  cases. 
To  each  of  these  three  we  paid  out  £5  of  his  own  money,  that  he 
might  invest  it  in  good  health.  The  other  two  boys  had  no  means 
of  their  own,  and,  indeed,  had  been  helped  by  the  Sii  k  Fund  of  the 
factory  through  long  and  daneerous  fevers.  They  r*  turned  to  their 
work,  but  it  was  plain  that  they  were  losing  strength  again  daily, 
instead  of  gaining  it.     They  would  probably,  like  too  many  a  factory 
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boy  before  ihetn,  on  retumiDg  to  bis  work,  polled  down  by  fever, 
have  continued  to  get  weaker  and  weaker  at  it,  until  compelled  to 
leave  it  altogether  ;  and  here  would  cease,  according  to  the  established 
trade  principle  of  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  all  connection 
between  their  master  and  them,  and  he  need  not,  in  walking  through 
his  factory,  let  any  uncomfortable  thoughts  be  raised  in  his  mind  by 
two  new  and  healthy  faces  appearing  where  two  sickly  faces  had  been 
before ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  such  thoughts,  he  had  better  ask 
no  questions,  for  the  answer  would  probably  be,  that,  losing  with 
their  work  the  wages  which  eave  them  their  only  chance  of  recovering 
their  strength,  they  sank  all  the  faster  after  leaving  it,  so  that  but 
few  weeks  at  home  were  needed  to  prevent  their  sickly  faces  troubling 
any  one  more.  But  the  Factory  Sick  Fund  gave  our  two  boys  £2 
each,  and  the  Company  as  much  more,  and  sent  them  off  to  Margate. 
The  two  or  three  weeks'  change  sent  these  two  and  the  other  three 
back  to  their  work  quite  different  beings,  able  to  bear  anything. 

The  money  amount  of  our  first  proposal,  that  of  the  extra  pay, 
is  about  £900.     The  amount  of  the  second  proposal,  that  of  the 
summer  holiday,  has  no  business  to  appear  in  money  at  all.     The 
true  statement  is  this:  we  are  going  to  pay  each  one  of  a  certain 
number  of  our  people  wages  for  31 10  hours  in  each  future  year,  as 
we  have  in  each  pa&t  year ;  but  we  are  going  to  make  them  work  in 
future  only  3006  hours  for  th&r  pay  of  31 10,  and  we  assert  that  out 
of  these  3006  hours*  work,  done  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be 
done,  we  shall  get  more  value  than  out  of  31 10  hours  in  the  ordinary 
spirit ;  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
which  the  decision  must  depend  so  entirely  upon  knowledge  of  the 
particular  circumstances,  that  we  are  really  the  only  competent  judges 
upon  it.     The  only  way  then  in  which  we  can  give  a  money  amount 
for  this  second  proposal,  is  by  saying  that  if  tne  abstract  question 
were  asked,  'What  would  be  the  money  difference  between  3110 
hours  and  3006  for  the  whole  of  those  to  whom  you  propose  to  give 
the  holiday,  supposing  the  speed  and  quality  of  the  work  to  be  ^ike 
in  the  two  cases  ?*  the  answer  would  be  *  about  £1200.'    But  let  the 
real  question  be  asked,  '  What  is  the  difference  between  3006  hours 
of  such  labour  as  you  will  have  and  3110  hours  ordinary  labour?' 
Our  answer  would  be,  <  Some  hundred  pounds,  but  we  cannot  tell 
how  many,  in  favour  of  the  smaller  number,  so  that  we  should  pre- 
fer it  to  the  other  at  the  same  price**    If,  therefore,  this  second 
proposal  were  made  to  figure,  in  a  tabulated  statement  of  nothing 
but  figures,  as  involving  an  outlav  of  £1200,  this,  though  true  in 
appearance,  would  be  absolutely  false  in  fact.     The  circumstance  of 
three-fourths  of  the  work  being  piece-work,  in  no  way  affects  the 
argument ;  for  the  time-work  and  wages  are  the  standard  to  which 
the  piece-work  and  wages  are  from  time  to  time  re-adjusted,  and 
every  improvement  in  tlie  power  of  work  generally  in  the  Factory 
necessarily  brings  cheaper  piece-work. 

The  third  proposal  which  we  have  to  make  consists  rather  of  an 
alleviation  of  an  evil  imposed  upon  our  people  by  the  increase  of 
business,  than  of  any  positive  and  unu-sual  benefit  to  be  conferretl  on 
them.     h)ucb  a  state  of  things  as  the  present  sets  at  nought  for  the 
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time  our  endeAvours  to  do  without  night  work.  Much  of  the  factory 
must  be  worked  incessantly,  by  one  gang  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  six  at  night,  and  another  from  six  at  ni^ht  till  six  in  the  morning. 
The  two  hours  which  the  night  workers  have  between  leaving  off 
work  at  six  and  their  breakfast  time  (answering  for  supper)  at  home 
at  eight,  make  a  difficulty,  alluded  to  in  a  former  report  In  the 
summer  this  was  well  got  over  by  the  cricket ;  at  which  indeed  they 
played  on,  in  spite  of  cold  fog  and  white  frost,  well  into  October. 
But  now,  with  a  greatly  increased  number  of  night-workers,  and 
with  any  out  of  door  employment  out  of  the  question,  we  propose 
to  allow  the  boys  to  spend  these  two  hours  in  the  factory ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  propose  to  make  sufficient  washing  arraneements  to 
enable  them  to  clean  themselves,  and  then  to  provide  them  with  a 
plain  breakfast,  which  will  be  prepared  very  cheaply  in  the  large 
way,  consisting  of  an  allowance  of  bread  and  butter  with  tea  or 
coffee.  After  Doing  freshened  up  by  this,  they  may  set  to  work  at 
reading,  schooling,  chess*playing,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  or  anything 
else  they  may  have  a  fancy  for,  and  we  may  be  able  to  teach  them, 
until  it  IS  time  to  go  home  and  get  to  bed.  The  two  hours  so  spent 
in  our  comfortable  school-rooms,  and  after  a  good  washing  and  break- 
fast, will  be  a  great  benefit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  the  poor  boys  ; 
and  also  their  goine  to  bed  after  these  two  hours  will  be  better  for 
them  than  taking  Uteir  meal  at  the  family  breakfast,  and  getting  into 
bed  immediately  afterwards. 

The  way  in  which  we  propose  to  carry  out  the  washing  arrange- 
ments above  spoken  of  is,  by  giving  up  for  them  the  present  coopers' 
shop,  which  forms  the  basement  story  of  the  building  of  which  the 
two  school*rooms  are  the  two  upper  stories ;  putting  up  a  new 
coopers*  shop,  which  may  cost  perhaps  £150,  in  another  part  of  the 
factory.  The  washing  room  so  made  will  be  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion also  to  the  evening  school,  one  which  we  have  always  looked 
forward  to  obtaining  some  time  or  other,  feeling  that  the  school 
arrangements  were  auite  incomplete  without  it,  as  many  of  the  boys 
live  too  fiir  away  to  oe  able  to  go  home,  clean  themselves,  get  their 
tea,  and  come  back  again  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  The 
same  machinery  which  furnishes  the  morning  breakfast  for  the  night 
boys,  will  answer  for  tea  at  night  for  those  of  the  day  boys  who  live 
at  any  distance,  and  this  at  a  cost  to  them  ouite  as  small  as  that  at 
which  they  could  get  their  tea  at  home.  But  this  is  a  digression 
from  the  present  subject,  that  of  the  night- work. 

Our  next  proposal  refers  to  the  sick  fund  mentioned  incidentally 
above.  This  has  now  existed  for  some  years,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  very  nmch  good  to  the  Factory.  It  is  managed  by  a  small 
coDunittee  of  the  foremen,  acting  through  the  sick  visitor,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  incline  the  men  and  boys 
to  look  for  help  from  it  in  place  of  saving  up  for  themselves,  or  join- 
ing benefit  societies.  On  tne  contrary,  a  man  belonjjing  to  a  benefit 
society  knows  that  he  will  be  helped  from  this  fund  all  the  more 
readily  on  that  account,  should  he  fall  into  distress  in  any  of  the 
many  ways  for  which  his  benefit  society  cannot,  with  its  fixed  rules, 
at  all  adequately  provide,  while  this  fund,  with  its  perfect  freedom 
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of  action,  can  deal  with  each  case  separately  ;  and  there  is  not  in 
the  receiving  help  from  it  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  benefit 
society,  because  it  is  understood  that  no  one  has  any  claim  whatever 
upon  the  fund.  Many  subscribe  to  it  who  never  have  taken,  and 
never  would  think  of  taking  any  help  from  it,  feeling  that  it  is.  so 
to  speak,  just  the  Factory's  charity  purse,  from  which  none  but  the 
really  necessitous  should  be  helped.  It  is  understood  in  the  Factory 
that  every  person  receiving  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week  wages 
subscribes  to  it  a  penny  a  week,  and  every  person  receiving  less  tHan 
ten  shillings  subscribes  a  halfpenny.  Our  proposal  is,  that  the 
Company  also  should  subscribe  to  it  a  penny  a  week,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  for  every  person  in  its  employment, 
those  receiving  less  than  ten  shilling^  as  well  as  the  others,  for  they 
being  more  helpless,  draw  more  heavily  upon  the  fund  in  long  illness 
than  the  others.  The  fact  of  the  Company  contributing  so  largely 
will  also  remove  any  soreness  felt  by  the  few  who  may  not  be  very 
willing  to  subscribe,  and  who  yet  have  felt  themselves  unable  to 
refuse,  for  the  subscription  is,  in  fact,  almost  compulsory. 

We  spoke  above  about  washing  arrangements  for  the  night  work 
boys,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  much  more  than  this  should  be 
done,  and  we  propose  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  duty  to 
provide,  when  and  as  we  may  be  able,  for  the  personal  cleanliness 
of  the  factory  people  generally.  Seeing  that  the  business  is  such  as 
to  dirty  them  beyond  all  power  of  ordinary  home  appliances  to 
cleanse,  this  seems  only  reasonable. 

We  propose  to  copy,  as  far  as  our  different  circumstances  will 
permit,  such  admirable  arrangements  of  Mr.  Oubitt,  at  Thames 
Bank,  and  of  Messrs.  Ackroyds,  near  Halifax,  for  providing  cooking 
accommodation  for  the  men,  and  a  good  room  to  eat  their  meals  in. 
The  first  outlay  in  this  may  be  £300,  and  the  annnal  expense  £150, 
but  the  money  will  come  back  again  twice  over,  in  the  power  gained 
from  it  of  doin^  away  with  the  practice  of  men  who  live  too  far 
away  to  get  their  meals  at  home,  interrupting  their  work  for  a  minute 
or  two  a  little  time  before  the  bell  rings,  to  put  their  coffee  pots 
on,  or  their  food  to  cook  ;  a  practice  which  it  would,  of  course, 
be  easy  to  stop  by  authority,  but  not  right  to  do  so,  nor  even  worldly 
wise,  for  when  men  are  treated  unkindly  even  in  small  matters  like 
this,  they  may  be  tempted  to  show  in  their  work  as  little  considera- 
tion for  the  master's  interest  as  he  shows  for  their  comfort 

When  we  have  got  the  cooking  arrangements  and  good  room  for 
meals,  we  shall  let  no  night  boy  out,  after  coming  in  at  six  in  the 
evening,  till  leaving  at  eight  in  the  morning.  At  present,  the  night- 
workers  have  their  first  and  chief  meal  at  nine  at  night,  and  being 
without  sufficient  cooking  means  in  the  Factory,  we  are  obliged  to 
let  them  out  to  get  it ;  but  it  is  very  bad  to  do  so,  for  most  of  the 
places  open  fur  them  at  that  hour  are  very  blackguard  ones ;  and  a 
boy  getting  near  manhood,  and  of  unfixed  character,  perhaps  a 
new  comer  into  the  Factory,  and  taking  more  money  than  he  has 
been  used  to  the  possession  of  before,  is  in  far  more  aanger  of  get- 
ting into  mischief  then,  than  at  any  time  of  the  day  work.  The 
^orst  places  are  the  beer  shops,  into  which  if  a  boy  chooses  to  go 
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in  the  day-time,  and  ia  thereby  ruined  in  body  and  mind,  it  is  no  fault 
of  ours ;  but  we  have  no  right  unnecessarily  to  heighten  his  danger 
by  compelling  him  to  hang  about  at  night  outside  the  factory,  where 
they  stand  at  all  times  reiul?  for  him  to  be  coaxed  into,  there  to  take 
his  first  lessons  in  *  life'  in  the  shape  of  smoking,  drinking  and 
gambling. 

We  propose  to  rent  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  Factory,  with 
grass  and  trees  upon  it,  and  to  place  a  careful  person  in  charge,  with 
a  good  supply  of  books,  on  the  summer  Bunday  afternoons,  from 
two  o'clock  till  ^^e  ;  and  to  let  the  boys,  and  such  of  the  men  as 
choose,  come  here  and  sit  about  in  the  shade  reading.  At  present 
this  part  of  the  Sunday  is  a  g^eat  difficulty  with  our  younger  boys  ; 
their  parents  often  shut  them  up  in  the  house,  too  often  close  and 
unhealthy,  except  at  the  times  for  going  to  the  chapel  in  the  morning 
and  evenmg,  and  thus  give  them  a  glqomy  day  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  mischief  in  the  streets ;  for  the  younger  boys  will  not,  as 
many  of  the  elder  ones  do,  take  a  good  walk  clear  away  from  the 
low  part  of  town  in  which  their  homes  are  ;  but  the  parents  would 
be  delighted  to  send  them  to  any  place  where  they  would  at  once  be 
in  the  open  air  and  out  of  mischief.  We  cannot  yet  say  the  exact 
cost  of  this,  but  it  will  not  be  anything  considerable. 

The  men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society — which  is  in  no  way  in- 
terested in  the  educational  votes  of  last  IJ^arch — having  now  been 
in  existence  some  length  of  time,  and  succeeding  so  well  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  permanence  and  usefulness,  we  propose  to  pay  to  it 
j^lOO  as  the  Company's  subscription  for  this  year.  They  have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  the  varying  states  of  progress 
of  the  members,  to  take  a  house,  in  order  to  get  several  different 
classrooms;  using  the  night-light  schoolroom,  which  we  lent  to 
them  at  night  for  their  first  start,  only  as  a  reading  and  lecture  room. 

We  propose  also  £50  for  a  similar  Society  now  setting  hard  to 
work  in  the  Battersea  Factory.  The  members  of  this  belonged  at 
first  to  the  Society  here,  l>ut  the  walk  of  an  hour  out  and  an  hour 
home  again  was  found  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  properly  attending 
it,  and  has  led  them,  in  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Battersea 
Factory,  and  increasing  number  of  those  employed  in  it,  to  set  up 
for  themselves :  also  £2b  for  a  society  of  the  same  sort  in  the  Manor 
Street  Factory  ;  and  jfc25  for  an  important  class,  formed  chiefly 
among  the  Belmont  apprentices,  and  superintended  by  the  head  en- 
gineer and  the  foreman  of  the  carpenters,  and  which  they  call  the 
{Experimental  Glass ;  but  which  at  present  is  hard  at  work  making  a 
lot  of  philosophical  apparatus ;  engineer  apprentices,  coppersmith, 
carpenters  and  coopers,  all  working  in  their  own  time,  each  at  what 
he  IS  best  able  to  do  towards  this  purpose  ;  so  that  the  money  they 
require  is  chiefly  for  material,  and  each  irl  given  them  will  become 
£^  or  Jt^  in  value  of  apparatus  by  their  labour  put  upon  it.  It  is 
an  admirable  method  (we  can  say  so,  because  it  was  devised  by  the 
foremen  and  the  boys  themselves,  without  any  suggestion  from  us) 
of  advancing  our  mechanic  apprentices  in  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
will  also  bring  into  view  the  particular  capabilities  of  the  other  boys 
of  the  Factory  allowed  to  jom  them,  and  will  thus  guide  us  in  the 
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choice  of  future  apprentices.  They  hope  to  employ  some  of  the 
summer  half-holuiays  in  visiting  (liferent  factories  to  which  we  may 
be  able  to  introduce  them. 

We  propose  that  it  should  be  put  upon  us  as  a  part  of  our  ordi- 
nary duty  to  make  arrangements  for  receiving  into  the  Company's 
charge,  to  lie  at  interest,  or  to  \te  paid  out  at  any  time  on  demand, 
any  part  of  the  wages  of  our  people  which  they  may  wish  so  to  put 
away,  in  however  small  separate  sums.  We  are  aware  that  this 
opening  of  a  private  savings'  bank  for  which  iAxe  Company  will  be 
responsible,  although  a  trifling  and  perfectly  safe  thing  at  first,  might 
brinff  very  evil  consequences  hereafter*  unless  arranged  with  all  the 
caution  which  such  a  posbibiiity  of  future  evil  points  out  as  necessary. 
But  the  responsibility  incurred  and  caution  required  by  such  a  mea- 
sure are  not  a  tenth  part  so  great  as  the  responsibility  incurred  and 
caution  required  in  tne  Company's  daily  business ;  so  that  this  is  no 
sufficient  reason  against  the  proposal. 

But  in  our  case  the  first  savings  must  often  be  single  pennies  and 
other  sums  not  exceeding  sixpence,  for  many  of  our  boys  have  an 
understanding  with  their  mothers  that  threepence  or  sixpence  a  week 
is  the  most  that  they  can  afford  to  let  them  keep  for  their  own  pur- 
poses out  of  their  wages. 

That  the  boys  will  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  facilities  for 
saving  has  alread?  been  proved  in  the  factory.  We  have  known  as 
much  as  £37  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  savings  of  the  boys  in  his 
part  of  the  work,  they  having  confidence  in  him,  and  he  being  always 
at  hand  at  wages  time  ;  and  a  good  deal  is  done  in  smaller  sums  in 
this  way  of  men  persuading  boys  about  them  to  save,  and  the  boys 
making  them  their  bankers  to  help  them  to  do  so.  We  have  also 
received  small  sums  in  the  school-room.  But  these  little  private 
plans  are  all  defective  and  quite  insufficient. 

We  propose  in  all  parts  of  the  Factory  where  regularity  of  time 
is  of  importance,  to  secure  this  by  an  aunoal  money  reward  of  mo- 
derate amount,  to  those  only,  however,  whose  conduct  has  been 
good  in  other  respects  also,  xhis  will  nudce  more  hearty  work  than 
the  dread  of  fines,  or  of  dismissal,  and,  moreover,  will  show  what- 
ever fines  or  other  punishment  mav  still  be  necessary,  to  be  so  mani- 
festly right,  as  to  make,  not  only  the  Factory  in  general,  but  the  de- 
linquent himself,  sensible  of  this,  and  so  prevent  his  mind  rising 
against  them.  This  is  a  point  of  more  delicacy  and  importance  than 
a  person  not  led  by  circumstances  constantly  to  watch  Factory  feel- 
ings would  at  first  suppose  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  over  him  against  which  a  man's  mind  rises  so  instantly 
and  so  strongly,  as  a  fine  imposed  either  upon  himself  or  upon  a  fel- 
low workman,  unless  he  can  clearly  see  both  its  justice  and  necessity  ; 
and  as  strong  prejudices  and  fellow  feeling  are  the  spectacle  glasses 
through  which  he  begins  to  look  for  these,  they  often  require  to  be 
made  what  the  master  thinks  most  unnecessarily  plain  before  he  can 
catch  sight  of  them :  and  anger  and  soreness  of  mind,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  are  quite  as  troublesome  guests  in  a  factory  as  irre- 
gularity of  time.  Money  fines  and  stoppage  of  time  are  two  of  the 
first  points  pitched  upon  by  clap-trap  speakers  about  factory  labour. 
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for  a  man  is  then  caught  hold  of  hy  his  good  side,  his  sense  of  justice. 
He  would  work  more  cheerfully  for  fifteen  shillings  a- week,  than  for 
a  pound  a-week  with  a  shilling  fine  of  doubtful  propriety.  We  pro- 
pose that  in  all  cases  of  men  being  obliged  to  pay  fines  to  the  sick-fund, 
the  Company  should  pay  to  it  an  equal  amount  in  addition,  not  in 
order  to  do  away  witn  ill-feeling  about  any  fines  now  imposed,  for 
happily  no  such  feeling  exists,  but  in  order  to  caiTy  higher  the  happy 
state  of  good  feeling,  and  so  to  enable  us  to  exercise  greater  strict- 
ness, and  to  feel  less  fear  of  putting  on  all  fines  of  the  propriety  and 
advisability  of  which  we  ourselves  feel  certain.  The  amount  so  paid 
by  the  Company  will  be  trifiing. 

The  first  objection  will  probably  be,  that  we  are  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment Trading  Company,  and  that  this  fact  binds  the  Directors,  who 
are  but  trustees  of  the  joint  stock  property,  to  keep  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  ordinary  trade  ideas  of  their  time  and  country  in 
their  management  of  it,  whereas  some  of  these  plans  are  manifestly 
at  variance  with  these  ideas. 

We  shall  put  our  review  of  the  progress  of  the  trade  into  the 
imaginary  frame-work  of  a  Company,  to  make  more  evident  the 
parallelism  of  its  course  to  the  course  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 
defending. 

We  will  suppose  a  candle  company  in  existence  a  moderate  number 
of  years  back.     One  of  the  then  ordinary  trade  ideas  was,  that  can- 
dles should  be  made  without  expensive  machinery,  by  causing  raw 
tallow  to  congeal  upon  a  clumsy  mass  of  unprepared  cotton.     Qreat 
capital  was  required ;  that  of  our  Company  would  not  have  been  at 
all  too  large  ;  but  the  trade  idea  said  that  nearly  the  whole  ought  to 
be  in  floating  stock,  in  candles,  that  is,  made  long  before  use,  and 
stored,  in  order  to  get  rid  by  lapse  of  time  of  some  of  the  abomina- 
tions incidental  to  their  imperfect  manufacture.     Now,  the  Directors 
of  such  a  Company,  if  good  men  for  their  place,  instead  of  resting 
contented  with  the  ordinary  trade  ideas  or  their  time,  would  have 
found  their  professional  instincts  grieved  and  offended  by  the  barba- 
rous state  of  things  around  them.     In  this  state  of  mind,  they  would 
have  made  careful  observation  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
science  and  machinery  into  other  trades,  and  much  cautious  consi- 
deration and  experiment  of  the  best  mode  of  introducing  them  iuto 
their  own.     They  would  presently  have  felt  their  way  sufficiently  to 
decide  upon  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  capital  from  the  safe 
form  of  floating  stock  (in  which  it  could  always  be  realised  and  re- 
turned to  the  proprietors,  in  case  of  anything  going  wrong  with  the 
trade),  and  the  sinking  it  in  machinery,  unrealisable,  and  iudeed  of 
little  value,  exce^)t  in  the  hope  afforded  by  it  of  future  profits.     They 
would  have  continued  to  lay  out  in  this  way  one  ten  thoasand  pounds 
after  another,  until  they  had  increased  the  amount  of  sunk  capital  to 
at  least  a  hundred  times  that  sanctioned  by  ordinary  trade  ideas. 
They  would  have  quadrupled  the  labour  and  fuel  expended  upon 
each  ton  of  material,  and  would  have  complicated  so  much  the  pre- 
viously simple  and  inexpensive  process,  that  each  particle  of   the 
material  would  have  to  be  brought  into  the  state  of  invisible  gas, 
and  back  ag^,  once  at  least,  often  twice,  in  its  passage  from  the 
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cask  to  the  mould.  And  fina11j>  they  would  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  assert*  that  all  this  expenditure  was  a  part  of  their  simple  duty  of 
managing  the  trade  of  the  Company  as  prudently  and  economically 
as  possible  ;  and  that  they  staked  their  character  as  men  of  business, 
that  the  result  would  be  the  production  of  candles  of  less  cost  than 
before,  and  of  double  value,  and  a  consequent  enormous  pecuniary 
g^n  to  the  Company.  The  result  would  have  proved  them  to  be 
right ;  but,  until  it  came,  some  of  the  proprietors  would  have  shaken 
their  beads,  and  would  have  thought  tnat  there  was  a  g^eat  deal  too 
much  deviation  here  from  ordinary  trade  ideas. 

This  case,  constructed  out  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  is  in 
strict  analogy  with  our  recommendations  for  the  ftiture,  for  in  each 
there  is  one  only  reason  for,  and  one  only  reason  against  the  course 
in  question  ;  the  affirmative  reason  in  both  cases  beine  confidence  in 
the  strong  conviction  of  those  in  the  best  position  for  forming  aright 
judgment,  and  the  reason  against  in  both  cases  being  contrariety  to 
'  ordinary  trade  ideas/ 

We  must,  however,  state  that  in  using  the  words  *  strictest 
trade  principles  *  we  do  not  mean  that  the  definition  of  these  should 
be  sought  in  a  dictionarv  of  political  economy,  but  in  actual  life  ;  by 
examining  trading  establishments  and  by  judging  by  plain  common 
sense,  which  of  them  are  in  the  highest  state  as  to  present,  and  pro- 
mise of  future,  trading  efficiency,  especially  in  their  human  machinery 
and  at  what  comparative  expenditures  of  money,  the  various  degrees 
of  efficiency  have  been  attamed.  We  feel  certain  that  this  exami. 
nation  would  prove  that  all  such  things  as  we  are  proposing  are,  so 
far  as  trade  results  are  concerned,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
adoption  into  trade  of  the  principle  of  high  farming.  In  the  one,  an 
apparently  extravagant  amount  per  acre,  in  the  other  an  apparently 
extravagant  amount  per  man,  is  expended,  and  in  each  case  with  the 
same  result,  that  of  bringing  back  again,  not  in  the  first  year  perhaps, 
but  in  a  series  of  years,  all  the  amount  expended,  and  a  large  profit 
on  it  besides.  And  at  their  first  commencement  they  were  alike 
scouted,  the  one  by  all  received  farming,  the  other  by  all  received 
trading  ideas  ;  and  their  originators  were  held  to  be  visionary 
persons,  and  extravagant,  forfeiting  their  character  as  prudent  prac- 
tical men,  and  their  right  to  the  confidence  of  such  men. 

The  expenditure  proposed  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
other  sums  with  which  our  concern  has  to  deal,  and  not  in  its  mere 
absolute  amount.  Suppose  one  of  our  Proprietors,  not  conversant 
with  the  business,  were  to  be  told,  after  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
before  the  balance  was  declared,  that  we  had  lost  from  800  to  1000 
tons  of  the  palm  oil  boueht  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  that  is,  that  the 
weight  of  candles  and  oil  produced  was  this  much  short  of  the  weight 
of  palm  oil  paid  for  ;  and  that  the  money  amount  of  this  loss  was 
near  £30,000  ;  he  might  think  that  a  business  in  which  £500  a  week 
was  being  wasted,  must  be  going  headlong  to  ruin.  Yet  this  is  the 
real  amount  of  the  aggregate  of  trifling  losses,  by  the  small  quantity  of 
impurity  in  each  cask,  added  t«i  the  quantity  of  material  which  we 
find  it  profitable  positively  to  destroy  on  account  of  the  additional 
value  given  by  the  same  process  to  the  remainder.     If  we  want  4000 
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tons  of  produce,  we  could  make  it  out  of  4000  tons  of  material^  but 
it  would  be  poor  stuff  when  it  was  made;  so,  as  we  want  the  best  pro- 
duce we  can  get,  we  buy  not  onlj  the  4000  tons  absolutely  necessary, 
but  800  more,  which  we  were  under  no  necessity  to  buy,  and  which, 
to  any  person  not  understanding  the  circumstances,  would  appear  to 
be  sheer  waste.  Kow,  as  we  want  annually  .£30,000  value  of  labour, 
and,  as  we  believe  the  best  to  be  the  cheapest,  we  propose  to  lay  out 
not  only  the  <£dO,000  absolutely  necessary^but  something  more  besides, 
and  which,  being  unnecessary,  would  have  an  appearance  of  wa$te  to 
anyone  not  nnoerstanding  the  circumstances. 

We  would  entreat  the  Proprietors  to  look  at  the  amount  in  this 
way,  not  as  an  absolute  but  as  a  relative  one,  and  to  admit  into  their 
minds  as  a  principle,  for  our  benefit,  and  that  of  all  their  future 
managing  directors,  that  there  is  no  reason  beforehand  for  suspect- 
ing of  extravagance  any  plans  involving  an  expenditure  of  not  more 
than  a  certain  moderate  proportion  of  the  whole  amount  paid  for 
labour;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  it  being  thought  that 
the  manager  who  should  propose  such  plans  was  going  too  fast,  the 
presumption  would  rather  be,  that  one  who  did  not  propose  any,  was 
going  too  slow,  and  thus  missing  the  opportunity  of  making  outlays 
which  would  bring  a  profitable  return. 

On  this  view,  of  looking  not  at  the  absolute  amount  of  all  such 
expenditure,  but  at  its  amount  relatively  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
business,  we  should  be  disposed,  were  the  factory  our  own,  to  place 
every  year  to  a  separate  account,  headed  '  charges  incidental  to 
the  employment  of  labour,'  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  wages  account,  or  a  fixed  sum  per  ton  of  raw  material, 
or  an  amount  varying  in  some  other  such  way  with  the  variations  of 
the  business ;  and  out  of  this  amount  to  pay  such  charges  as  we  are 
now  considering,  and  also  all  educational  and  other  such  charges.*' 

We  trust  that  no  reader  of  this  Review  will  hold  that 
we  have  inserted  these  extracts,  condensed  even  as  many  of 
thein  are,  at  too  considerable  a  length.  We  believe  them  of 
first  importance;  the  Proprietors  of  the  Company  ordered 
several  thousand  copies  to  be  printed,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
tlmt  all  who  read  this  paper  will  give  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Wilson  the  fullest  consideration. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  wisely  proposed  that  his  Company  shall 
identify  the  interests  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Factory  with 
the  welfare  and  improvement,  in  mind  and  body,  of  those  in 
its  employment.  They  are  to  be  men — freemen  not  serfs. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  no  esprit  d'escalier ;  he  proposes  no  schemes 
which  he  is  not  prepared  to  carry  out.  The  Christian 
Managing  Director  of  the  Candle  Company  to-day,  is  but 
applying  to  the  workers  of  his  Factory,  the  truth  which,  in 
old  times,  the  pagan  Pliny  applied  to  agricultural  labor 
done  by  slaves,  when  he  wrote, — "Coli  rura  ab  ergastuhs 
pessimum  est ;  et  quicquid  agitur,  &  desperantibus. 
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The  cost  of  all  these  new  proposals  amonnted  to  almost 
£500  per  annum  ;  and  although  fully  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Wilson  in  all  his  views,  the  Bo^  thought  it  aavisable  that 
the  consent  of  the  Proprietors  should  be  obtained  before  so 
large  an  outlay  should  be  made.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Proprietors,  held  on  the  16th  of  December,  1852, — 66 
Proprietors  being  present,  it  was  resolved,  with  only  two 
dissentient  voices,  that  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  should  be  carried 
out :  the  two  dissentients  were  quite  willing  to  vote  with  the 
majority  if  the  resolution  were  confined  to  one  year  as  a  trial : 
many  proprietors,  residing  at  a  distance  from  London,  wrote 
approving  the  proposals.  So  far  we  have  written  of  the 
manner  in  which  tlie  Proprietors  received  Mr.  Wilson's 
proposals.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
workers  ?  it  was  worthy  of  them,  it  was  worthy  of  -  English- 
men :— 

**  When  the  result  of  the  Proprietors*  Meeting  was  known  in  the 
Belmont  Factory,  the  men  arranged  among  themselves,  without  any 
suggestion  hy  the  managing  Directors,  to  hold  a  meeting  upon  it ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  following  Saturday  evening,  the  18th 
December,  1852,  upwards  of  500  of  the  workpeople  in  that  factory 
came  together.  Mr.  Craddock,  foreman  of  the  Candle-makers,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  as  follows. 

*  The  Chairman  said,  that  the  Meeting  was  called  to  consider  a 
letter  written  by  the  Managing  Directors,  and  cordially  agreed  to, 
first  by  the  Board,  and  then  by  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprie- 
tors, called  on  the  previous  Thursday,  for  that  special  purpose.  He 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  Meeting  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
it  to  show,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  resolutions,  that  they  were 
sensible  of  the  kindness  they  had  hitherto  experienced  from  the 
Company,  and  could  ftilly  appreciate  the  boons  which  the  Company 
so  spontaneously  proposed  on  Thursday  last,  to  confer  upon  their 
workpeople,  for  their  comfort  and  welfare.  When  it  was  considered 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  were  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unprecedented,  it  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  acts 
which  were  likely  to  benefit  thousands  of  the  working  classes,  by  the 
adoption  of  similar  ones  in  other  factories,  should  be  properly 
respfmded  to.  He  was  sure,  fVom  past  experience,  that  the  Company 
would  be  amply  rewarded  for  what  it  had  done,  as  every  additional 
act  on  its  part  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  workpeople,  was  an 
additional  motive,  if  such  were  necessary,  for  every  person  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  concern.  He  con- 
cluded by  reading  the  several  propositions  passed  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Proprietors,  each  of  which  was  received  with  the  most  enthusias- 
tic cheering. 

*  Mr.  Punch,  Engineer,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  agreed  with 
the  Chairman  in  the  great  importance  of  the  Meeting,  as  it  was  to 
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acknowledge  that  which  was  caloidat^d  to  benefiti  not  only  those  in 
the  Company'.s  service,  hut  thousands  of  the  industrious  classes,  the 
producers  of  the  wealth  of  this  Country,  by  inducing  other  employ- 
ers to  imitate  and  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  example  so  admi- 
rably set  forth  bv  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saymg,  that  had  the  same  good  feeling  existed  in  many 
other  factories  between  employeirs  and  employed  as  was  pre&ent  in 
our  own,  that  fearful  calamity,  which  acted  so  prejudicially  to  the 
interests  of  both  masters  and  workmen,  and  which  is  yet  scarcely 
forgotten  by  thousands  of  various  trades,  would  never  have  occurred. 
He  would  conclude  by  moving : — 

'  That  we,  the  Workmen  and  boys  in  the  Company's  emplov,  do 
acknowledge  with  flrratitude,  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the 
Directors  and  Shareholders  in  administering  to  our  social  comforts 
and  we  pledge  ourselves,  individually  and  unitedly,  most  heartily  to 
exert  our  efforts  to  promote  in  every  way  the  interests  of  the 
Company. 

*  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Bristow,  Cooper,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

'  Mr*  Undbbwood,  Pressman,  moved  the  next  resolution,  to  the 
effect:— 

*  That  this  Meeting,  feeKng  its  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  J*  P. 
and  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esqs.,  the  Managing  Directors,  desires  to  express 
its  warmest  thanks  and  sincere  attachment  to  them,  for  their  untiring 
zeal  to  promote  the  comfort  of  those  under  their  direction. 

*  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Towersey,  Candle  Maker, 
and  agreed  to  with  enthusiasm. 

*  The  following  resolutions  were  also  agreed  to  i — 

*  That  three  cheers  be  given  to  the  Company,  and  the  ftiture  pros- 
perity of  the  concern ; 

Which  was  responded  to  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering. 

*  That  a  report  of  the  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the  Directors 
and  Managing  Directors  of  the  Company. 

'  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  the 
meeting  terminated.' 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  men  of  the  Battersea  Factory  came 
together,  and  the  foUowipg  is  the  report  sent  in,  of  their  proceedings. 

*  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  men  employed  at  the  Battersea 
Works  of  Price*s  Patent  Candle  Company,  held  on  the  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  thanks  to  the  Directors  and 
Shareholders  of  the  Company,  for  the  Kind  and  liberal  grants  made 
to  them,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  :-^ 

*  That  they  most  heartily  adopt  the  Resolutions  passed  at  a  similar 
Meeting  held  at  the  Belmont  Works,  on  the  Idth  instant. 

•  S.  I.  EoB&ftTs,  Chairman.*  *' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Wilson  attends  solely  to 
the  formal  schooling,  and  to  the  out-door  amusement  of  the 
workmen  and  boys.  He  addresses  letters  to  them  frequently  ; 
all  the  acts  of  the  Proprietors  in  which  the  employed  are 
concerned,  are  detailed  to  these  latter  in  plain,  simple,  vigor- 
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<mi  langojige*  The  aunuier  in  wlndi  timj  ihoald  oomhiei 
themDehet  tbroagfa  life;  the aunnier  of  sttendiiig  the  cricket 
ffround;  choice  of  female  society;  the  absorditj  of 
learning  to  smoke;  parents  are  told  bov  they  should  act 
towards  anraly  cbildroi,  and  are  reminded  that  if  Scripture 
commands  children  to   honor  parents,  so  it  likewise  warns 

tarents,  that  they  tempi  not  their  children  to  wrath ;  the 
ighest  points  of  christian  daty,  the  least  and  smallest  points 
of  every  day  life  are  commented  upon  ;  the  deaths  of  those 
once  employed  in  Uie  factory  are  tmmed  to  good  acconnt  in 
working  an  improvement  in  the  living ;  and  as  we  read  we 
fully  tinder9tand  a  thoughtful  passage  in  a  very  grave  and 
valuable  book  which  teaches  that  :^ 

**  There  it  apparently  a  wider  g^lf  between  the  etmUaUsi  amd  the 
labourer,  thao  mider  the  oldeoy  tm  domestic  sjrstem ;  trat  then  there 
if  compensation  for  that  in  the  unquestioned  intellectual  and  moral 
sttperioritT^  in  the  main,  of  the  great  capitalists  of  the  present  day, 
over  the  domestic  manofactorers  of  the  Ust  and  preceding  genera- 
tions* The  employer  now,  can  do  far  more  than  the  employer  of 
the  last  century,  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  employed.  The  very  concentration  of  the  masses  is  favour- 
able to  concentration  in  the  means  employed,  and  all  that  is  gained 
in  concentration  is  a  gain  of  power.  The  factory  system,  too,  in 
itself,  has  a  powerful  direct  influence  on  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tive. It  is  essentially  a  system  of  method,  order,  and  co-operation. 
It  requires  corresponding  qualities  and  habits  in  the  operative.  It 
is  a  gross,  vulgar  error,  to  suppose  that  the  factory  operative  is  a 
mere  machine»devoid  of  intelligence/'* 

We  have  before  us  now,  two  pamphlets,  one  consisting  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  Men  of  The  Factory,  the  other  to  the 
Boys,  both  series  were  written  in  the  course  of  the  year  18&3 ; 
the  first  extends  to  75  pages ;  the  second  to  47 ;  and  we  assert, 
that  better  letters,  and  in  all  points  more  admirable  never 
were  printed.  Take,  for  example,  the  following,  addressed  to 
the  boys  :^ 

William  Creamour, 

"  The  next  that  we  lost  after  Thomson  was  one  whom  many  o^ 
you  will  not  remember  nearly  so  well,  for  be  was  away  from  the 
faotorv,  through  illness,  more  than  a  year  before  be  died  ;  and  even 
while  he  was  in  the  factory  be  was  not  thrown  very  much  in  with 
the  best  conducted  of  you,  for  his  habits  of  life  were  not  good,  and 
also,  being  a  Roman  Oatholio,  he  could  not  join  with  us  on  the 
Sunday  t  I  mean  William  Orearoour.     One  chief  thing  which  led 

*  8ee  **  Crime  in  England,  Its  Relation,  Character,  and  Extent,  as 
Developed  iVom  1801  to  1844."  By  Thomas  Flint.  London :  Qilpin. 
1581. 
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him  wrong  was,  I  think,  his  having  a  good  voice,  heing  able,  as  it  is 
called,  •  to  sing  a  good  song.*  This  led  him  into  *  free-and-eas^* 
and  other  low  singing-places,  and  there  he  fell  into  much  worse  sm 
than  the  mere  going  to  such  places. 

Creamour*s  feelings  about  his  own  sufferings. 

Now,  in  all  this  long  time  of  suffering,  Creamour  was  able  to  feel 
not  only  contented  with  it,  but  happy  in  it,  and  thankful  to  God  for 
sending  it  upon  him.  He  was  always  ready  to  say  this  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  attacks  of  extreme  pain,  and  in  saying  it  he  was 
evidently  speaking  from  his  heart.  For  on  his  death-bed  he  had 
learned  to  enter  a  little  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  eternity,  and 
therefore  felt  that,  if  even  years  of  agony  were  necessary  to  prepare 
hira  for  passing  into  it,  he  would  far  rather  have  them  than  have  years 
of  the  greatest  happiness  and  afterwards  pass  into  eternity  unpre- 
pared. And  he  believed  the  greatness  and  length  of  pain  were 
quite  necessary  for  him  :  he  felt  that,  if,  instead  of  being  struck 
down  on  a  bed  of  suffering,  he  had  gone  on  year  after  year  m  health 
and  strength,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  God  at  all,  but 
would  have  still  followed  his  pleasure,  without  caring  whether  in 
right  things  or  wrong,  and  would  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
nntil  thoroughly  hardened. 

Death-bed  Repentance, 
Now  though  it  must  make  us  happy  to  see  a  person  to  all  appear- 
ance turned  to  God  even  just  before  leaving  this  world,  yet  think 
how  wretched  a  thing  the  life  and  death  of  such  a  person  are  in 
comparison  with  the  life  and  death  of  one  who  does  not  wait  for 
sickness  or  suffering  to  turn  him,  but  obeys  God's  call  when  still  in 
youth,  and  health,  and  strength,  and  so  gives  all  the  energy  of  his 
life  to  His  service,  instead  of,  as  the  oUier  does,  giving  only  the 
miserable  remains  of  life  after  all  its  energy  has  been  given  to  the 
service  of  sin. 

No  Popery  / 

Before  leaving  Creamour's  death-bed,  it  is  is  worth  remarking 
to  you  how  good  a  place  it  was  for  learning  the  wrongness  of  a 
practice  that  we  zealous  Protestants  are  very  apt  to  let  ourselves 
fall  into — the  practice  of  lumping  up  together  a  great  many  things, 
some  very  good,  some  very  bad,  and  some  neither  good  nor  bad, 
and  sticking  the  label  '  Popery*  upon  the  whole  bundle,  and  then 
thinking  it  a  religious  dut^  to  hate,  as  something  belonging  to  the 
service  of  the  devil,  every  smgle  thing  in  the  bundle,  and  to  cry  out 
against  any  one  whom  we  may  see  trying  to  use  any  of  these  things 
in  his  service  to  God. 

1  told  you  that  Creamour  was  very  often  in  such  agony  that  he 
could  neither  speak  to  nor  listen  to  any  one  at  his  bedside.  Yet 
these  were  the  times  even  more  than  any  others  when  one  would 
wish  to  keep  religious  thoughts  uppermost  in  his  mind — times  when 
one  would  especially  wish  him  to  remember  that,  while  he  was  bear- 
ing this  great  pain  as  part  of  the  consequences  of  his  own  sins,  and 
yet  only  for  his  good,  there  was  One  who  had  borne  far  greater 
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pain,  not  for  sin  of  His  own,  but  for  ours,  and  not  for  any  good  to 
Himself,  but  only  for  our  good. 
But  bow  was  it  possible  to  say  all  this  to  a  person  in  too  g^reat 

Eain  to  be  able  to  attend  to  jou  ?  To  a  Protestant  it  would  indeed 
ave  been  impossible  to  say  it,  for  to  attempt  to  say  it  by  using  one's 
own  mouth,  and  forcing  him  to  use  bis  ears  and  to  give  his  atten- 
tion, would  have  been  mere  useless  cruelty  ;  and  the  only  way  of 
saying  all  one  wished  to  say,  with  almost  certain  success  and  with- 
out pain  or  effort  to  the  poor  suffererer,  would  so  offend  his 
prejudices,  that  it  would  not  do  to  make  use  of  it :  so  one  must 
submit  just  to  watch  the  suffering  in  silence,  without  attempting  to 
give  spiritual  help  of  any  sort. 

Crticifixes, 
But  with  a  Roman  Catholic  there  was  no  such  difficulty.  To  him 
one  could  say  all  without  words  and  see  his  eyes  brighten  a  little 
even  in  his  extreme  pain,  showing  how  perfectly  he  understood 
what  was  meant,  and  yet  feel  that»  instead  of  excitmg  and  exhaust- 
ing him  by  forcing  his  attention,  one  had  soothed  and  comforted 
him ;  for  the  representation,  in  a  way  to  be  taken  in  at  one  glance 
and  without  effort,  of  the  cross  and  of  our  Lord  in  His  agony 
upon  it — this  held  up  before  the  eyes,  and  then  put  into  the  hand, 
said  more  than  words  could  say,  and  the  look  with  which  it  was 
received  said  more  than  words  could  say  in  the  way  of  answer. 

A  right  state  of  mind  totcards  those  of  other  parties  than  ours  in 
religion  and  polilics» 

I  write  this,  however,  more  with  a  view  to  your  general  state  of 
mind  now  and  hereafter  than  to  any  particular  point  in  your  present 
practice ;  for  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  set  you  to  work  buying 
crucifixes  for  yourselves,  but  I  wish  you,  whenever  you  see  one  of 
your  Roman  Catholic  companions  with  one,  not  to  have  a  feeling  of 
spiritual  pride  over  him  in  your  greater  wisdom  and  freedom  from 
superstition,  but  rather  a  feeling  that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
his  education  and  habits  give  him  a  religious  help  which  yours  do 
not  give  to  you  ;  and,  if  you  do  so  feel  towards  one  of  a  different 
religious  system  from  your  own,  it  will  prepare  you  for  having  a 
proper  spirit  throughout  lif«  towards  people  of  all  parties  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  and  will  help  you  to  avoid  that  crying  sin  of  English, 
men,  I  suppose  more  than  most  other  people,  the  praising  up  bad 
things  and  bad  people  if  they  happen  to  be  mixed  up  with  our  own 
party,  and  the  running  down  good  things  and  good  people  if  they 
are  mixed  up  with  the  opposite  party.  It  will  prepare  you,  in  fiaot, 
for  judging  of  every  thing  by  its  own  merits  without  caring  what 
name  people  may  put  upon  it :  loving  it,  and  gladly  making  use  of 
it,  if  you  nnd  the  clear  stamp  of  good  upon  it ;  and  refxising  to  have 
any  tning  to  do  with  it,  if  you  find  no  such  stamp. 

Every  religious  party,  from  Roman  Catholics  to  Quakers  inclusive, 
has  an  immense  deal  of  good  in  it,  and  is  almost  sure  to  be  better 
in  some  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  practice  than  any  other 
party,  and  on  these  particular  points  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  from 
It ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  religious  party,  from  Roman 
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Catholic  to  Quaker  inclusive,  has  aa  immense  deal  of  bad  in  it,  and 
is  almost  sure  to  be  worse  in  some  other  particular  points  of  doctrine 
or  practice  than  any  other  party,  and  we  ought  therefore,  while 
deeply  valuing  all  that  we  have  learnt  of  good  and  true,  and  holding 
on  firmly  to  it,  with  thankfulness  to  God  for  our  having  been 
taught  it,  yet  to  avoid  so  attaching  ourselves  to  any  party  as  to 
oblige  ourselves  to  make  its  bad  points  our  own. 

Toryum  and  Chartism, 
The  case  is  the  same  in  politics.  There  is  much  that  is  good  and 
true  in  Chartism,  and  much  that  is  good  and  true  in  Toryism,  and 
in  both  there  is  much  that  is  as  opposite  to  all  that  is  good  and  true 
as  any  thing  can  well  be :  and  tne  same  may  be  said  of  all  other 
parties  between  these  two  extremes.  Most  of  you  elder  ones  of  the 
school  have  a  great  dislike  to  and  fear  of  Chartism,  though  I  do  not 
know  where  you  got  it,  for  I  never  intentionally  did  any  thing  to 
give  you  it.  *  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  thb  book,  sir  ;  it  seems 
to  me  just  what  the  Chartists  say ;  I  don't  want  to  read  any  more 
of  it,'  was  said  tome  by  one  of  you,  of  a  book  which  I  thoroughly 
liked  myself,  and  had  therefore  brought  into  the  school  without 
bothering  myself  to  think  whether  it  was  what  any  bodv  else  said 
or  not,  but  being  content  to  know  that  it  was  truthfully  written 
and  by  earnest  men  really  set  upon  doing  good  to  the  country. 
Toryism,  of  course,  you  all  dislike,  as  being  of  the  manufacturing 
class.  But  never  let  yourselves  be  turned  against  a  man  by  hearing 
it  said  of  him,  *Oh!  he's  a  Tory,*  or  *  Oh!  he's  a  Chartist;'  or 
against  any  thing  which  you  read  or  hear,  by  some  one  saying  of  it, 
*  Oh !  that's  Chartism,'  or  *  Oh  I  that's  Toryism,'  or  in  religion, 
'Oh!  that's  Popery.'"* 

Take  the  following  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  when 
writing  to  the  men  : — 

"  James  HilL 

One  name,  however,  I  must  mention,  because  the  owner  of  it 
having  left  us  for  Australia,  is  now  out  of  hearing,  so  that  there  is 
less  need  of  delicacy  as  to  speaking  of  him :  I  mean  James  Uill,  whose 
whole  life  among  us  was  one  of  quiet  personal  influence  for  good,  as 
we  all  felt,  and  said  to  one  another,  when  the  time  came  for  his 
leaving  us. 

Some  time  before  he  left,  another  of  our  fellow-workers  here,  one 
who  watches  eagerly  for  all  things  bearing  upon  the  good  of  the 
factory,  said  to  me  one  day,  when  we  were  comparing  notes  as  to  how 
we  were  getting  on:  'Now  there  is  Mr.  James  Hill.  Everyone 
likes  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  for  he  is  so  kind  and 
considerate  that  he  speaks  even  to  the  little  boys  who  have  to  go 
into  his  office  as  if  they  were  of  just  as  much  consequence  as  him- 
self.' He  might  have  added,  as  the  reason  of  this : — that  an  earnest 
Christian  needs  no  care  or  effort  to  make  him  always  speak  to  others, 

*  This  passage,  and  that  on  "  No  Popery"  are  quite  worthy  of  **  Peter 
Plymley." 
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of  whatever  worldly  rank,  as  if  'of  just  as  much  consequence  as 
himself;'  for  he  has  not  got  it  in  him  to  speak  in  any  other  way. 
Indeed,  knowing  his  own  greater  duties^and  keenly  alive  to  all  that  he 
is  failing  to  do  of  what  he  sees  he  ought  to  do,  he  may,  when  speaking 
■  to  a  good  factory  boy,  whose  far  simpler  duties  are,  he  believes, 
better  done  than  his  own  more  difficult  ones,  feel  himself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  his  superior  in  God's  sight ;  and  he  has  learned  to 
consider  all  things  and  all  people  according  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  not  according  to  the  opinion  or  respect  of  the  world. 

An  unpretending  good  character  is  almost  always  a  popular  one 
when  well  known  ;  and  if  one  wanted  to  judge  of  James  Hill's 
popularity  among  us,  it  was  only  necessary  to  watch  the  feeling  of  all 
towards  him,  when  he  was  getting  on  well  in  any  of  our  chief 
cricket  matches,  as  he  almost  always  did,  perhaps  through  his  very 
coolness  and  quietness.  In  our  grand  match  of  all,  when  we  beat 
the  old  established  club  of  regular  cricketers,  every  one  rejoiced  that 
James  Hill  had  more  share  than  anyone  else  in  gaining  the  victory — 
more  share  than  anyone  else  in  the  kind  encouragement,  rather  too 
personal  and  expressive  to  be  very  refined,  which  the  strangers,  who 
had  managed  to  smuggle  themselves  into  the  ground,  gave  to  the 
players;  such  as  *  Go  along ,  greasers!*  and  *  Ainttkem  cocoa-nut 
chaps  apilchm'  it  into  'em  /' 

We  may  hope  for  more  and  more  of  this  in  our  factory* 
As  the  factory  goes  on  from  year  to  year  with  so  many  well-con- 
ducted, and  many  of  them  clever,  youngsters  growing  up  in  it,  and 
therefore  knowing  it  thoroughly,  and  happily, — I  may  add,  deeply 
attached  to  it, — we  shall,  1  trust,  have  more  and  more  of  this 
growing  for  itself  its  own  foreman  and  others  in  authority.  The 
perfection  of  this  would  be  that  when  the  Company  has  lasted  long 
enough,  if  it  should  do  so,  for  all  of  us  of  the  present  generation  to 
die  out,  there  should  then  be  none  in  authority  in  it  who  had  not 
begun  life  in  its  infant  school,  just  as  there  is,  I  think,  a  law  in  force 
at  Eton,  that  no  one  shall  be  an  Eton  master  who  had  not  been  an 
Eton  boy.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  let  one's  thoughts  run 
much  upon  things  so  far  off ;  only,  the  throwing  out  such  a  thought 
at  all  brings  one  back  again  to  my  brother  George's  point,  of  the 
enormous  educational  and  moral  importance  of  the  mere  right 
managing  of  a  place, — showing  no  favour,  no,  not  to  one's  own 
great-grandfather,  if  one  could  have  him  here,  but  treating  all  well, 
and  bringing  forward  all  who  ought  to  be  brought  forward,  and  no 
one  else  whatever." 

Take  this  passage  following,  as  another  specimen  ;  it  ia 
addressed  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  those  employed  in  the 
factory  : — 

*'  I  said  that  the  last  letter  spoke  to  you,  mothers  of  our  boys,  as 
much  as  to  our  boys  themselves ;  also  to  you  wives  of  our  men,  and 
to  our  girls.  How  do  you  suppose  the  poor  mother  felt  when  leaving 
her  family,  the  eldest  boy  but  four  or  five  years  old,  to  the  care  of  a 
worthless  drunken  beggar  ?  We  cannot  tell  whether  she  was  able, 
as  some  have  been,  even  in  as  sad  a  case,  to  put  her  trust  in  God 
and  still  hope  for  the  best ;  or  whether  she  died^  as  many  others^ 
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even  of  the  best,  have  died,   almost  hopeless  and  broken-hearted. 
Who  could  blame  her  much  if,  dying  under  such  circumstances,  she 
had  lamented,  like  Job,  the  day  that  she  was  bom,  and  felt  as  if  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  never  to  have  como  into  the  world, 
than  to  have  come  into  it  only  to  give  birth  to  children  to  be  brought 
up  so  hopelessly,  and  so  certain,  accordingto  all  human  appearances, 
to  live  a  life  of  degradation  and  crime.     But  look  how  different  the 
result  was.     One  son  was  a  missionary,  another  the  Christian  master 
of  a  large  manufactory,  and  the  amount  of  good  which  any  one  such 
master  mnst  do,  in  such  a  place  as  Manchester,  will  never  be  known 
until  the  day  of  judgment.      Now,  what  was  it  that  made  things 
turn  out  so  well  at  last,  although  beginning  so  wretchedly  ?     Before 
answering  this,  I  must  just  aak  a  question  of  those  of  you  who  have 
not  yet  become  earnest  in  religion.     You,  most  of  you,  if  not  all,  say 
in  Church,  and  by  yourselves  at  home,  some  words  which  our  Lord 
told  us  to  say,  and  which  we  therefore  call  *  The  Lord's  Prayer.'  Now, 
does  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there   is  a  meaning  in  these  words  ? 
If  it  does  not,  then  this  is  just  the  difference  between  you  and  the 
mother  of  this   manufacturer.     When  she   knelt  down  and  said, 
*  Thy  Kingdom  come,'  she  felt  in  her  heart  at  the  same  time,  a  real 
earnest  wish  to  God,  that  his  Kingdom  should  come  into  her  own 
heart,  and  into  the  hearts  of  her  children.     When,  too,  she  read  in 
her  Bible  other  words  of  our  Lord,  such  as,    *  If  ye  shall  ask  any- 
thing in  my   name,  I  will  give  it  you,*  *  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full,' — she  believed  there   was  a  meaning  in 
these  also.     She  knew  that  He  who  said  them,  was  able  to  do  what 
he  said  ;  and  this  made  her  go  on  asking  the  more  earnestly  what 
her  heart  was  so  set  upon — the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  into  the 
hearts   of  her  children.     God  gave   her  what  she  asked,  and  God 
will  give  you  the  same,  if  you  ask  it  in  the  same  way,  and  if  you,  as 
she  did,  teach  your  children  to  ask  it  for  themselves.     Is  it  not  sad 
that  some  of  you,  who  are  the  best  and  most  devoted  mothers,  for 
all  that  part  of  your  children's  lives  which  lies  in  this  world,  toiling 
the  flesh  off  your  bones,  in  your  anxiety  for  their  good,  scrimping 
yourselves,  when  necessary,  of  food,  rather  than  let  them  run  short — 
should  yet  seem  to  care  nothing  at  all  what  is  to  become  of  them, 
in  that  much  longer  part  of  their  life  which  is  to  be  spent  out  of  this 
world?     For,  if  you  neither  pray  for  them  nor  teach^them  to  pray 
f'jr  themselves,  does  not  that  show  that  you  care  for  nothing  that 
can  be  got  by  prayer  ?     And  yet  you  know  that  real  religion  can  be 
got  in  no  other  way  ;  and   that,  without  real  religion,  there  can  be 
no   hope  for  the  next   world.     If  you  knew  how  hopeless  a  feeling 
comes  over  a  master,  or  any  one  else  trying  to  turn  a  boy  right  when 
nearly  grown  up,  when  he  finds  that  the   boy  knows  nothing  about 
prayer,   never    having  been  taught   to  pray  as  a  child— this  would 
make  you  feel  how  wrong  you  have  been.     What  makes  it  still  more 
sad  that  you,    who  are  so   anxious  for  the  good  of  your  children, 
should  yet  be  neglecting  their  greatest  good,  is,  that  each  of  you 
mothers  and  wives,  is  the  one  in  the  family  who  has  the  most  advan- 
tages for  prayer  ;  so  that  God  seems  to  be  trusting  to  you  to  pray 
for  the  whole  family.     Your  husband  and  your  sons  never  can  be 
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alone  in  the  honse^  and  must  therefore  pray  as  they  can,  without  any 
quiet.  But  you,  after  your  hushand  and  sons  are  gone  to  work, 
have  the  house  all  to  yourself  and  plenty  of  opportunity  thus  given 
you  to  kneel  down,  when  there  b  only  God  to  see  you,  and  ask  for 
every  hlessing  you  can  think  of  for  them  and  yourself.  Read  in  the 
New  Testament  what  our  Lord  said  and  did  when  He  was  on  earth, 
and  remember  that  whatever  He  was  on  earth  He  is  now  in  heaven, 
and  then  think  whether  he  will  be  slow  to  hear  such  prayers.  I 
said  you  would  be  alone,  but  perhaps  not ;  perhaps  you  will  have 
the  younger  children  about  you.  80  much  the  better  ;  if  they  see 
*  mother '  on  her  knees,  speaking  to  some  one  they  cannot  see,  and 
very  earnest  about  something,  but  they  do  not  understand  what ; 
this  will  soon  set  them  asking  questions^  and  will  be  the  best  possible 
way  of  leading  them  into  religion.  And  even  if  there  is  an  elder 
daughter  present,  do  not  let  this  be  a  hindrance  to  you  :  g^t  her  to 
kneel  down  with  you,  and  then  you  may  expect  the  special  blessing 
promised  to  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  our  Lord's  name.  But 
you  do  not  know  what  words  to  use.  Just  try,  and  you  will  find  the 
words  come  fast  enough*  Did  you  ever  find  yourself  short  of  words 
in  telling  your  husband  any  of  your  difficulties  or  wants,  for  yourself 
or  the  children  ?  God  is  more  ready  to  hear  and  better  able  to 
understand,  than  your  husband  is  ;  and  therefore  He  will  not  refuse 
any  words  which  would  do  for  your  husband,  if  you  try  to  put  into 
them  the  same  real  feeling  and  hope  that  you  have  when  you  speak 
to  your  husband  for  anything.  Ever  so  few  and  simple  words  will 
do  to  begin  with,  if  only  such  as  these :  *  O  God,  I  feel  that  I  have 
not  prayed  for  my  husband  and  children  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do, 
help  me  to  begin  now,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  ;  and  help  me  also  to 
teach  my  children  to  pray.' 

What  is  the  occasion  on  which  I  am  writing  to  you  wives  of  our 
men,  and  mothers  of  our  boys  ?  It  is  at  a  time  when  many  good 
things  are  about  to  be  done  to  your  husbands  and  sons.  You  know 
this,  and  are  thankful  for  it*  But  do  you  know  what  all  these  good 
things  spring  from  ?  If  not  I  will  tell  you.  They  spring  frawi  a 
mother* i  prayer*  A  great  many  years  ago,  a  boy  of  nine  years'  old 
was  passmg  the  door  of  his  mother's  room,  and  beard  her  speaking, 
and  found  that  it  was  to  God  that  she  was  speaking,  to  beg  for 
blessings  upon  him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  true  religion  in  that 
boy's  heart,  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  about  him,  and 
to  us  also,  ;  for  he  was  Samuel  Budgett,  of  Bristol, — and  it  is  from 
his  example  that  we  have  taken  the  good  things  now  to  be  done  in 
our  Factory.  Little  could  that  mother  tell,  when  she  was  kneeling 
alone  before  God,  that,  so  many  years  afterwards,  and  at  such  a 
distance,  hundreds  would  be  rejoicing  in  things  springing  out  of  her 
prayers  for  her  son ;  and  little  can  you  tell  what  blessings  your 
children  may  be  to  the  world,  if  you  so  pray  for  them  as  to  g^t  them 
made  true  Christians  by  God's  power  working  in  their  hearts. 

One  word  for  our  girls :  the  first  I  have  ever  said  to  you,  and 
nrobably  the  last  I  may  ever  say.  You  have  been  reading  what  I 
have  written  to  wives  and  mothers ;  but  it  is  sad  work  to  put  oiFreal 
prayer  till  you  have  become  a  wife  and  a  mother  ;  sad  work  first  to  be 
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married,  and  have  ohildreoi  and  then  to  begin  to  think  of  God's 
blessing  afterwards.  I  need  not  say  any  more  ;  for  you  are  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  understand  you  better,  and  are  better  able  to 
teach  you,  than  I  am.  But  this  little  hint  may  help  you  to  feel  the 
blessing  of  such  teaching,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  would 
lead  you  to  earnest  prayer  while  you  are  yet  only  entering  upon  life. 

As  I  have  been  now  writing  to  the  female  department  of  the 
Factory,  it  may  be  well,  before  going  back  to  the  males,  to  give  an 
extract  Arom  at  least  one  of  the  many  letters  which  we  have  received 
from  ladies,  expressing  the  same  delight  as  that  expressed  in  the 
other  letters,  in  what  is  going  on  amongst  us.  The  letter  I  shall 
choose  is  from  a  lady  whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  because  she 
lives  in  the  heart  of  uie  factories  of  England,  and  has  written  upon 
them  a  book,  which  has  done  an  immense  deal  towards  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  good  which  exists  among  factory 
workers.  This  Book,  *  Marv  Barton,'  tells  of  the  warmth  of 
feelinfi^,  and  the  generosity,  of  working  people  towards  each  other  ; 
and  shews  therefore  that  any  warmth  of  feeling  and  generosity  shown 
towards  them,  by  those  above  them  in  worldly  position,  will  certainly 
be  met  by  them  at  least  halfway.  The  author  rejoices,  as  you  will 
see,  to  find  in  our  Factory  a  place  in  which  this  happy  meeting  has 
come  about.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Manchester  ;  and  it  is  there 
that  the  scene  of  *  Mary  Barton '  is  laid. 

*  1  received  your  letter  about  an  hour  ago,  and  I  now  write   these 
'  few  lines  in  haste  to  say  how  glad  and  thankful  I  am  for  all  done 

*  already  ;  and  how  much  I  rejoice  in  all  you  propose  to  do.      I  am 

*  at  this  moment  (writing  without  much  reflection,  but  on  the  spur 

*  of  feeling)  particularly  struck  with  all  of  No.  2  proposal — about  the 

*  midsummer  holiday.     The  Margate  plan  is  admirable.     Here,  in 

*  Manchester,  we  see  the  evils  of  purposeless  and  mere  plecuure  trips 
'  so  forcibly,  that  anything  like  a  kind  supervision,  and  the  sanctity 

<  of  home  extending  itself  over  the  holidays,  seem  to  me  a  g^eat  thing. 
'The  proposal.  No.  6,  of  cooking  arrangements  for  the  men,  kc*.  I 

*  know  from  experience  (in  Mr.  North's  factory,  near   Liverpool)  to 

*  be  a  ^ei^t  gain,  not  merely  as  to  comfort  and  econoniv,  but  to   the 

*  steadmess  of  those  emi)loyed.     I  like  the  proposal  No.  7,  for   the 

*  place  for  Sunday  reaain^  in  the  open  air.     (I  like  all ;  but  some 

*  strike  me  more  from  bearing  more  especially  on  evils  which  I  have 

*  observed  here.) 

'I  like  the  proposal  of  rewards  rather  than  fines.      It  comes  in 

*  curiously  with  what  I  heard  last  week  from  a  great  land  agent,  who 

*  told  me  that  the  old  way  of  letting  land  mXh  fines  for  every  injury 
'  done  to  it,  was  so  far  less  efiicacious  than  what  he  adopted,  of  no 

<  fines,  &c.,    but  promised  encouragement  and   reward  for  good 

*  cultivation.  Then  I  like  the  Company  paying  the  same  amount  to 
'  the  sick-fund  as  the  fine. 

*  But  1  have  no  right  to  take  up  more  of  your  time,  nor  have  I   any 

*  time  to  spare,  if  this  letter  is  to  go  to-night.     I  wish  you  a  true 

*  and  hearty  God  speed.* 

When   1  said  only  one  extract  from  ladies'  letters,  I   really  meant 
it ;  but,  while  the  paper  is  being  printed,  and  just  in  time  for  insef- 
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tion,  there  has  come  to  my  father  a  letter  which  you  muat  not  he 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  readinpr.  It  is  from  a  lady  who  has  been 
for  months  past  warming  the  hearts  of  all  England,  as  well  as  the 
hearts  of  her  own  country.  It  was  written  upon  her  receiving  in 
America  the  Educational  Report:  and  therefore  of  course  it  could 
not  have  any  notice  of  our  recent  proceedings.  It  is  dated  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  2nd  December,  1852. 

*  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  pamphlets   you  have 

*  sent  to  me.     I  am  interested  in  every  such  movement  in  England, 

*  not  only  for  England's  sake,  but  for  America's.      The  situation  of 

*  the  operatives  in  England  has  often  been  used — most   illogically, 

*  it  is  true — as  an  apology  fop  a  far  worse  system  of  things  in  this 
'  country.  Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  improve  the  working  classes 
*in  England,  act;*  directly  on  the  question  of  American  slavery.     I 

*  therefore  wish  all  success  to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  your  son, 

*  and  of  such  as  act  with  him.     Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Stowe.* 
Do  not  be  surprised  at  the  author  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  naming 
English  labour  in  the  same  breath  as  American  slavery  ;  for  if  we, 
London  factory  workers,  can  happily  see  no  likeness  at  all  between 
the  two,  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  indeed  there  are 
in  London  itself,  if  not  in  its  factories,  states  of  things  so  bad,  that 
one   would   almost    doubt   if  anything   in   the  world  can  be  worse. 

*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  shows  how  all  the  best  feelings  of  human 
beings  may  be  torn  and  trampled  upon.  I  am  afraid  we  can  show  in 
England  numan  beings  who  have  not  their  good  feelings  trampled 
upon,  only  because  they  have  been  so  treated  from  their  birth  that 
there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  human  feeling  left  in  them.  Which 
is  the  worst  &tate  of  the  two  ?  However,  American  slavery  does, 
this  last  also  sometimes,  1  suppose,  as  much  as  anything  in  England; 
so,  though  we  are  bad  enough,  we  may  have  at  least  the  poor  com- 
fort of  being  not  quite  so  bad  as  we  should  be  with  slavery  among  us." 

With  a  friend,  and  guide,  and  employer  such  as  this,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  patriotism  finds  no  place  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  workmen.  The  Company  agreed  to  give  £300 
to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  the  Messrs  Wilson  promised  tliat 
the  workers  would  contribute  a  like  sum — but  how?  Mr 
AVilson  thus,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Rnnken,  Chairman  of 
tiie  Company,  thus  informs  us : — 

**This  day  week  what  we  longed  for  happened  ;  for  on  that  day  the 
thought  struck  one  of  us,  that  the  large  lanterns  with  which  we  have 
now  for  a  good  while  past  supplied  the  Government  Emigrant  ships 
might  be  turned  to  great  use  in  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  Crimea. 
They  give  a  strong,  steady  light — may  be  hung  up  in  a  gale  of  wind 
without  being  blown  out — are  not  liable  to  break,  and  can  be  turned 
by  a  few  slight  alterations  easily  made  in  them,  and  which  we  have 
since  made,  into  a  cooking  apparatus,  such  as  will  in  half  an  hour 
bake  a  piece  of  meat,  or  boil  a  pint  of  water. 

From  the  Board  one  of  us  went  to  the  Managers  of  the  Crimean 
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Fund,  and  there,  and  also  in  a  visit  immediatelj  afterwards  to  a 
gentleman  jast  returned  from  the  camp,  received  such  information 
as  made  our  conviction  jet  more  strong  than  before  of  the  value  of 
the  lao  terns  and  candles  to  the  army. 

When  we  stated  what  the  Company,  as  such,  and  individtials 
connected  with  it,  were  going  to  do,  Lord  Ellesmere  wrote  a  kind> 
warm,  and  most  grateful  letter  in  his  own  name,  as  Chairman,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  Committee;  and  both  from  this  letter,  and 
yet  more  from  the  many  direct  and  indirect  communications  we  have 
since  had  with  members  of  the  Committee,  we  can  say  that  they  one 
and  all  take  the  same  hopeful  view  as  ourselves  of  the  value  of  the 
gift,  and  therefore  the  same  delight  as  ourselves  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  made.  *  No  gift,'  one  member  of  the  Committee  said,  and 
speaking  evidently  the  feeling  of  all,  *  could  be  more  acceptable  or 
better  timed/ 

The  lanterns  and  their  candles,  and  other  candles  to  accompany 
them,  in  proportionate  quantities  fixed  chiefly  on  the  advice  of  the 
gentleman  recently  from  the  camp,  with  whom,  as  we  just  now  said, 
we  consulted  on  the  matter,  are  now  all  ready,  and  will  be  sent  ofF 
by  the  Committee  in  the  course  of  this  week.  As  the  quantity  to  be 
sent  to  represent  the  600/.  subscribed  is  taken  at  the  bare  cost,  with- 
out  charge  by  the  Company  for  the  use  of  its  capital  and  machinery, 
or  by  the  workers  for  their  wages  for  the  time  they  work  in  making 
the  things  sent,  the  quantity  is  great ;  probably  as  much  as  1000/. 
would  buy. 

We  propose,  should  the  subscriptions  be  more  than  enough  to  give 
a  stove  and  a  lantern  to  each  English  hut  or  tent,  that  the  excess 
should  be  sent  out  to  General  Canrobert  for  the  use  of  the  French ; 
or  if  any  subscribers  to  the  Fund  for  supplying  the  English  should 
wish  to  add  a  special  additional  subscription  towards  an  immediate 
trial  shipment  to  the  French  without  waiting  for  the  complefion  of 
the  English  supplies,  we  will  see  that  this  special  subscription  is 
a])plied  at  once  to  its  intended  purpose  ;  yet  not  so  as  to  check  for  a 
day  the  English  supplies.* 

♦  Some  of  our  readers  may  feel  interested  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lanterns  thus  sent  to  the  Crimea : — 

Price's  Patent  Candle  Company's  Skip  Lantern. 

Directions  for  use — After  a  candle  has  burned  out,  before  putting 
another  in  the  tube,  see  that  vou  remove  all  hard  fat  that  may  stick 
to  the  nozzle  or  that  may  adhere  to  the  brass  that  forces  up  the 
candle  These  Lanterns  were  designed  to  give  light  only  ;  but  for 
our  Soldiers  in  the  Crimea  the  following  auxiliarie/s  have  been  added, 
enabling  them  to  boil  water  or  cook  a  ration  of  meat  when  no  fires 
can  be  lighted.  1st.  Three  bent  wires  riveted  to  upper  side  of 
reflector.  2nd.  Bound  cooking  dibhes  with  covers.  If  you  want  to 
boil  water  without  lighting  a  fire,  open  the  lid  of  the  Lantern,  place 
your  canteen  on  the  wires  at  the  top  of  the  reflector,  and  the  flame  of 
the  candle  will  boil  a  pint  of  water  in  half  an  hour  .  the  canteen  or 
vessel  holding  the  water  should  be  wiped  quite  dry  on  the  outside 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Price's  Patent  Candle 
Company  is  the  only  Company,  Joint  Stock  or  Private,  in 
England,  devoting  portions  of  its  funds  to  the  education  of 
those  in  its  employment— and  this  too,  irrespective  of  any 
legislative  provision  in  the  Factory  Labor  Acts.  Good,  wise, 
and  philanthropic  manufacturers  have,  for  years,  opened  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  workers.  To  some  of  these  Mr 
Wilson  has  referred,  as  furnishing  him  with  much  and 
valuable  assistance,  by  the  examples  of  their  success ;  and  in 
the  first  volume  of  Mr  Frederick  HilFs  excellent  work,  National 
Edncalion  ;  Its  present  State  and  Prospects,  very  interesting 
and  valuable  information,  upon  Factory  schools,  supported 
previous  to  the  year  1836,  is  contained,  relating  to  these 
establishments  in  England  and  in  America. 

At  the  Glass  Works,  of  the  Messrs  Chase,  near  Birmingham, 
a  very  excellent  school  is  supported,  and  many  proprietors  in 
the  Mining  Districts  have  founded  most  admirable  schools  for 
those  in  their  employment.  Some  few  years  since  the  coal 
mines  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Worsley,  were  in  a  state  of  very  great  neglect  so  far  as 
regarded  the  secular  and  religious  education  of  the  miners. 
.  Upon  Lord  EUesmere^s  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
district  he  caused  various  places  of  worship  to  be  erected ;  the 
reading  room  was  opened  every  evening;  a  piece  of  land 
of  about  sixty  acres  in  extent  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
miners  for  recreation  during  their  leisure  hours,  and  public 
houses  were  prohibited ;  this  kindness  and  regard  for  their 
welfare  upon  the  part  of  their  employer  were  fully  appreciated 
by  the  men,  who  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  riots  of 
August,  1842.  Referring  to  this  latter  circumstance.  Lord 
EUesmere  observed,  in  writing  to  the  Editor  of  The  Manchester 
Ouardian,{sLnA  his  observations  are  fully  supported  by  the 
experiences  of  Mr  Wilson) — "  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known 
how  liberally  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are  disposed 

before  placing  it  over  the  flame.  A  ration  of  meat  may  be  cooked 
in  a  similar  manner  by  means  of  the  small  round  cookine  dishes  with 
covers,  which  have  been  provided  and  sent  out  with  the  Lanterns. 
A  chop  or  steak  will  be  well  cooked  in  half  an  hour,  and  when  onoe 
put  over  the  candle  and  covered  up,  no  attention  is  required  till  the 
meat  is  done.  Each  Lantern  has  been  provided  with  the  following 
spare  fittings  in  case  of  breakage~2  Glass  sfides,  1  Glass  ohimney, 
1  Steel  spring.  The  outer  glass  slides  in  a  groove  in  the  frame  of 
Lantern,  and  can  readily  be  replaced  if  fractured,  without  the  use  of 
putty. 
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to  reward,  with  their  good  will  and  affection,  those  to  whom, 
right  or  wrong,  they  attribute  similar  feelings  toward 
themselves/' 

The  most  recently  established  scliool,  and  one  upon  which 
the  munificent  sum  of  £5,500  has  been  expended,  was  recently 
opened  by  the  Messrs  Bagnall  for  the  persons  employed  in 
their  iron  works  at  Wednesbury.  The  following  account  of 
this  institution,  taken  from  The  Midland  Counties  Herald,  of 
Thursday,  January  11th,  1855,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It 
is  but  a  proof  that  manufacturers  and  employers  are  beginning 
to  understand  and  to  act  upon  a  truth  very  eloauently 
expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  speech  delivered 
at  the  Leeds  Mechanics*  Institution,  in  January,  1854*, when  he 
said, — "  in  ancient  times  nobles  demanded  the  right  to  fortify 
their  castles :  citizens  demanded  the  privilege  to  bear  arms. 
But  now  the  claims  of  both  are  conceded  ;  it  is  education 
that  fortifies  the  castle  of  the  noble,  and  it  is  education  that 
supplies  to  the  citizen  his  arms/' 

"  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MINING  DISTRICTS. 
A  manificent  provision  for  the  educational  and  religious  require- 
ments of  the  numerous  persons  employed  in  and  dependent  upon  the 
extensive  ironworks  of  Messrs.  John  Bagnall  and  Sons,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wednesbnry,  has  just  been  made  by  that  firm  in 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  gn^onp  of  building^,  to  be  employed  both 
aa  school  rooms  and  chapel.  For  a  considerable  time,  a  clergyman 
has  been  engaged  to  visit  the  irorkpeople  at  their  own  homes,  and  to 
conduct  Divine  service  on  Sundays  ;  but  the  room  hitherto  employed 
for  the  latter  purpose,  though  spacious,  has  not  afiBorded  adequate 
accommodation  for  the  congregation.  A  schoolmaster  has  also  been 
engaged  for  the  past  twelve  months,  under  whose  care  a  flourishing 
night  school  has  t>een  formed,  numbering  about  240  scholars,  varying 
from  eight  to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  entire  expense  having  been 
borne  by  Messrs.  Bagnall.  Anxious  to  establish  a  day  sohool  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  district,  the  present 
commodious  and  handsome  edifice  has  been  erected  by  those  gentle- 
men, at  a  cost  of  about  £5,500 ;  which  sum,  however,  includes  all 
the  additional  fittings  requitdte  for  the  proper  celebration  of  Divine 
service,  the  gas  fitting^  and  hot-water  apparatus  for  heating  the 
buildine.  The  school  consists  of  one  large  room  fifty-three  feet  in 
length  by  twenty-three  in  width,  and  thirty  feet  in  height  to  the  point 
of  the  roof,  which  is  open.  The  centre  (or  as  it  may  be  termed 
transept)  is  divided  from  the  two  wings  by  lofty  arches,  and  is  carried 
baekward  considerably  beyond  the  line  of  the  building  ;  and  the  space 
thus  acquired  is  occupied  by  a  gallery  fur  the  infant  school,  a  small 
class  room  or  vestry  being  placed  immediately  behind.  The  ghrls' 
school  room  is  to  the  north,  and  the  boys*  to  the  south  of  the  inmnts' 
portion  ;  and  large  crimson  curtains  drawn  across  the  arches,  corn- 
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pletely  seclude  each  department  from  the  other.  The  general 
arrangement  is  similar  to  that  employed  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Church 
of  England  Cemetery  in  this  town.  The  centre  space,  (or  infant 
school,)  where  the  clergyman  will  officiate,  has  been  fitted  up  with  a 
communion  table  and  rails,  a  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  and  is  orna- 
mented by  a  large  five-light  window,  filled  with  neat  stained  glass,  in 
diamonds,  every  alternate  row  containing  the  sacred  monogram,  in 
adapting  the  building  for  its  twofold  purpose,  the  architect  has 
confessedly  had  a  difficult  task,  which  has  been  executed  with  great 
skill,  for  the  officiating  minister  can  see,  and  be  seen  by,  the  entire 
audience.  The  desks  in  the  girls'  and  boys'  schools  are  ranged  in 
three  rows,  one  above  the  other,  and  as  the  leaves  are  moveable  are 
no  obstacle  on  the  Sunday.  About  half  of  the  floor  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  is  left  entirely  vacant,  that  amount  of  space 
being  necessary  for  the  chiidren  to  be  grouped  together  when  required, 
and  for  those  evolutions  so  much  delighted  in  by  the  children  them- 
selves, and  so  pleasing  to  spectators,  and  which  now  form  an  important 
element  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  discipline.  This  vacant  space, 
however,  is  filled  with  comfortable  benches  on  the  Sunday,  a  roomy 
receptacle  under  the  floor  being  appointed  for  them  during  the  week. 
In  school  hours  500  children  can  be  accommodated,  (150  boys,  as 
many  girls,  and  2'>0  infants,)  and  about  700  worshippers  on  the 
Sunday.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  by  hot  water,  and  lighted 
by  neat  gas  branches  painted  blue.  Without  any  attempt  at  elaborate 
decoration,  there  is  a  pleasing  appearance  about  the  whole  structure, 
which  shows  it  to  have  been  designed  with  good  taste,  and  the 
details  to  have  been  planned  with  skill  and  executed  with  judgment. 
The  style  is  that  of  Gothic,  the  material  employed  in  the  erection 
being  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings  and  copings.  At  each  end  of 
and  communicating  with  the  school  room,  is  a  comfortable  house, 
the  one  for  the  master  and  the  other  for  the  mistress.  In  the  rear 
are  large  playgrounds,  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  necessary 
out-offices.  An  omission — which  we  doubt  not  will  be  speedily 
supplied — occurs,  in  no  lavatory  having  been  constructed,  which,  as 
night  schools  will  be  conducted,  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
boys  from  the  various  furnaces.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Daukes,  of  Whitehall  Flace,  London,  by  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Worcester,  and  is  situated  within  a  few  hundred  vards  of 
the  central  office  of  the  firm,  at  the  Gold's  Hill  Works,  and  readily 
accessible  to  all  the  employ^  in  the  extensive  establishments  in  the 
vicinity  belonging  to  the  firm.  The  day  school  will  not  be  in  operation 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  we  purpose,  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  in  motion, 
describing  the  system  under  which  it  is  regulated.  We  also  hope, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  give  the  results  of  our  examination  of  the 
schools  (the  building  of  which  is  nearly  completed)  in  connection 
with  the  Capon  Fields  Works  of  the  same  eminent  firm,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bilston. 

The  Gold's  Hill  Schools,  being  licensed  for  Divine  Service,  were 
opened  on  Sunday  morning  last.  The  morning  prayers  were  read 
by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  B.  N.  Hutton,  Chaplain  to  the  Works.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield.     It  was  an 
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eloquent  and  impressive  discourse  on  I  John,  iv.,  Uy. — 'Beloyed, 
if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another ;'  and  at  the 
conclusion,  the  R  ght  Reverend  Prelnte  referred  to  the  good  which 
had  already  heen  done  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  famfly  who  had 
exemplified  so  much  their  true  Christian  Charity  in  personally 
attending  to  all  the  plans  which  had  been  carried  out  for  the  morid 
and  spiritual  benefit  of  their  workpeople — in  providing  a  chaplain 
who  had  visited  the  people  from  house  to  house,  and  had  raised  up 
a  large  congregation  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population — in  appointing 
a  schoolmaster,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  in  edu- 
cating the  children  employed  in  the  works — and  in  erecting  that 
noble  and  magniBcent  edifice  in  which  they  were  assembled,  for  the 
excellent  purposes  of  worshipping  the  Oooof  Love  and  the  Christian 
instruction  of  the  youn^.  The  Holy  Communion  was  afterwards 
administered  by  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Sockett, 
when  nearly  100  persons  communicated,  and  it  was  truly  gratifying 
to  behold  the  employer  and  the  employed  assembled  together  in 
public  worship,  under  such  peculiar  and  mtereeting  circumstances  as 
that  of  opening  the  new  schools.  In  the  evening,  prayers  were  read 
by  the  Lord  Bishop,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry 

Bagnall,  Rector  of  Great  Barr,  from  2  Tim.   ii.   3v '  Thou  there- 

fore  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The 
principal  traits  of  a  faithful  soldier  were  brought  forward  as  examples 
to  the  Christian  soldier—  and  his  hearers  were  exhorted  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  soldiers  in  the  east,  a  beautiful  prayer  from  one 
of  whom  he  read,  which  had  been  sent  to  a  family  residing  in  his 
parish.  The  reverend  gentleman  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon, 
stated  that  the  members  of  his  family  who  had  erected  that  large  and 
beautiful  edifice,  and  had  set  on  foot  the  several  plans  of  usefulness 
connected  with  it,  were  acting  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  promote  the  temporal  and  religious  improvement  of  the  various 
classes  of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  their  service,  and  brought 
under  their  influence.  He  also  urged  upon  the  clerks,  agents,  and 
others  holding  responsible  situations,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
the  good  work  already  commenced.  The  School  Rooms  were  crowded 
in  every  part,  upwards  of  a  thousand  were  present  during  each  service, 
and  a  large  number  could  not  gain  admittance.  The  congregation 
was  chiefly  composed  of  the  workpeople  and  their  families,  and  nearly 
all  the  branches  of  the  respected  family  of  the  Messrs.  Bagnall  were 
present.  At  the  conclnsion  of  these  interesting  services,  the  Bishop, 
with  much  feeling  and  emotion,  expressed  his  great  delight  and 
satisfaction  at  havmg  witnessed  the  good  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  Bagnall  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
workmen  in  this  part  of  his  diocese,  an  example  which,  his  Lordship- 
hoped,  would  be  followed  by  others  similarly  situated.  His  Lordship 
was  hospitably  entertained  at  Meyrick  House  by  James  Bagnall, 
Esq.,  during  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood." 

In  Ireland  some  very  admirable  factory  schools  have  been 
established,  particularly  in  Belfast ;  but  the  chief  institution  of 
this  class  is  that  founded  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
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Bailway  Company,  at  their  works  at  locbicore.  It  is  not, 
strictly  considered,  and  regarded  as  we  must  regard  those 
noble  institutions  founded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  by  the  Messrs 
Bagnall,  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  a  factory  school ;  but  such 
as  it  is^Ve  have  the  following  account  of  it^  in  the  first  volume 
of  Tfie  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Qmmiseionere  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  for  the  year  1858  : — 

**  During  ^e  present  year  we  have  undertaken  to  erect  a  Model 
School  at  Inchicore,  near  Dublin,  in  connexion  with  the  *  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway.'  The  Directors  have  oontriboted 
£500  towards  the  building  and  fitting-up  of  the  Institution  (which 
is  to  be  under  our  exclusive  control),  and  granted  an  eligible  site 
for  the  purpose  upon  a  lease  for  ever.  The  day  schools  will  be 
attended,  principallj,  bj  the  children  of  the  persons  in  their  service, 
and  in  the  evenings  instruction  will  be  given  to  the  mechanics, 
artisaiis,  and  labourers  employed  by  the  Oompany.  We  deem  it  of 
great  importance  that  a  Model  School  of  this  character  should  be 
established  in  connexion  with  every  principal  railway  in  Irdand  ; 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  give  our  favourable  consideration  to 
applications  for  grants  towards  the  promotion  of  an  object  which 
cannot  fail  to  open  a  wide  field  of  improvement  to  a  useful  and 
increasing  class  of  our  working  population." 

If  this  school  be  successful,  and  if  other  Companies  adopt 
the  plan  of  connecting  their  schools — yet  to  be  formed,  alas  ! 
that  we  should  write  yet  to  be  formed,  with  the  Irish  Board 
of  National  Education,  we  may,  in  time,  produce  schools 
worthy  of  the  country.  Let  it  lie  remembered  too,  that  there 
is  no  compulsion  of  learning  in  factory  schools ;  no  prosely- 
tism  in  reugion  :  ^*  the  morning  meetings,''  writes  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  a  letter,  dated  Good  Friday,  18th  April,  1861,  and  address- 
ed ''  To  the  Men  Employed  in  the  Belmont  Factory,*'  *'  are 
not  a  place  for  religious  controversy.  I  shall  carefully  avoid, 
when  dissenters  are  present,  anything  in  which  they  could 
not  agree,  and  if  any  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  the  factory 
should  come,  I  should  for  the  morning,  when  they  were  present, 
confine  the  reading  to  the  subject  upon  which,  happily, 
earnest  Christians  of  whatever  name  are  agreed,  the  worship, 
service,  and  love  of  our  one  liord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/' 

What  factory  schools  are,  and  the  good  to  be  derived  from 
them,  not  alone  by  the  Company,  but  equally  by  society,  is 
now  within  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  Mr.  Wilson,  from  his  salary  of  £1,000  per 
annum,  was  enabled  to  originate  and  support  the  Belmont 
Schools  for  about  five  years,  upon  his  own  sole  responsibility ; 
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and  was  enabled  to  expend  upon  ihem  no  leM  %  aam  than 
£3^289.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr  Wilson  is  a  man  of 
peculiar  and  extraordinaiy  ability^  of  indomitable  zeal  and  of 
never-flagging  industry.  Doubtless  Mr  Wilson  is  all  this ; 
but  he  iiimself  has  written  of  Factory  Schools  what  our 
honored  friend  Miss  Carpenter  has  of  Reformatory  Schools, ^- 
that  all  can  be  done  by  foresight,  patience,  and,  above  all,  by 
FailA — Faith  by  whicQ  ^11  great  deeds  are  accomplished ;  and  is 
there  a  nobler  deed  than  that  which  James  P.  Wilson  has 
achieved.  The  Alraa  and  Inkermann  are  glorious  victories 
of  chivalry  to  which  the  historian  will,  in  older  days,  refer ; 
but  many  a  man  who  charged  upon  these  bloody  fields,  many 
a  man  who  fell  undaunted,  giving  his  last  word  to  country, 
his  last  prayer  for  victory,  his  last  sigh  to  regret  that  he  hafl 
not  fallen  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  combat,  would,  with  all 
his  bravery  of  soul,  all  his  boldness  of  heart,  have  turned 
despairing  from  the  encounter  with  such  difiSculties  as  James 
Wilson  has  opposed,  and  battled  against,  and  at  length 
triumphed  over — and  now  he  stands  a  hero  to  all,  to  every 
mind  save  liis  own.  How  beautifully  he  has  exemplified  the 
thought  expressed  by  Charles  Mackay,  in  that  poem  in  which 
he  asks,  and  so  nobly  answers, — 

What  might  be  done  If  men  were  wlse^ 
VTbafe  gloriooa  deeds,  my  soffarlng  brother, 

Would  they  nnlte, 

In  love  and  right, 
And  cease  their  soom  oi  one  another  t 
oppression  *i  heart  might  be  Imbned 
With  kindling  drops  of  loving-kiodaess, 

And  knowledge  pour, 

From  shore  to  shore, 
light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 

All  slavery,  warfioe,  lies  and  wrongs, 
All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together ; 
And  wine  and  com 
To  each  man  bom, 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 
The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod, 
The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow. 
Might  stand  erect, 
In  self-respect, 
And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 
What  might  be  done  ?   T%is  might  be  done, 
And  more  than  <4u,  my  suffering  brother- 
More  than  the  tongue 
Ever  said  or  smig, 
If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 

It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  absurd  or  maudlin  philanthropy 
that  we  have  written  thus  in  support  of  Factory  Schools. 
We  have  long  believed  in  the  wisdom,  and  in  the 
forethought  of  those  who  have  urged  upon  the  nation  the 
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necessity  of  edocating  up  to  the  age,  bat  not  beyond  it^  the 
laboring  and  working  classes.  It  was^  whilst  fully  impressed 
with  such  sentiments  as  these,  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  the  inaugural  address,  delivered  by  him  as  President 
of  the  Tamworth  Library  and  Beading  Room,  in  January, 
1841,  urged  these  points  upon  the  members,  and  said : — 

**  I  beseech  you  to  reflect  upon  these  things  ;  and  to  enter  upon 
the  path  that  leads  to  knowledge.  There  mav  be  difficulties 
at  first,  there  may  be  habits  of  Hstlessness  and  inattention  to  be 
overcome ;  but  as  you  advance,  new  prospects  will  expand,  new 
beauties  will  beguile  the  way,  and  you  will  be  cheered  onward  by 
a  voice  from  witnin,  of  self-confidence,  and  self-respect 

That  path  mvsi  lead  to  improvement,  it  mat/  lead  to  eminence 
and  honourable  fame.  The  aspirings  of  a  pure  ambition  may  be 
indulged  by  those  of  a  lowly  estate^  and  you  will  not  now  be  able  to 
say,  that  '  chill  penury'  has  *  froaen  the  genial  current'  of  your 
aspirations  for  knowledge  and  distinction.  Keview  the  names  of 
many  men  conspicuous  m  our  own  time,  in  the  annals  of  art  and 
science.  Enquire  into  their  origin.  Mark  the  first  steps  in  life  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bennie — Sir  Humphrey  Davy — Sir  Francis  Ghantrey 
— Mr.  Dalton — Professor  Farrady — Mr.  Wheatstone,  who  by  means 
of  Electricity^  is  speeding  the  intercourse  of  thought  and  expression, 
with  the  velocity  of  light.  Look  around  you.  If  you  go  to  Lich- 
field, you  see  the  monument  of  Dr.  Johnson.  If  you  go  to  Hands- 
worth,  the  monument  of  Mr.  Watt.  Nay,  without  leaving  the  narrow 
precincts  of  your  own  town,  you  have  the  confirmation  of  these 
truths.  Who  is  constructing  here  the  wharfs  from  which  new 
supplies  of  lime  and  coal  are  to  be  poured  into  the  midland  districts  ? 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  civil  engineer.  Had  be  any  advantages  over 
you  in  early  life  ?  What  ha^  raised  him  from  the  bottom  of  the 
colliery  in  which  he  worked  as  a  boy,  but  the  elastic  force  of  natural 
acuteness  and  industry,  combined  with  that  economy  of  time,  which 
enabled  him  to  save  one  hundred  pounds  by  mending  the  watches 
of  his  fellow  workmen,  after  the  hours  of  dail^  labour ;  and  with 
those  pious  feelings,  that  prompted  him  to  sanctify  this  first  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  by  applying  it  to  the  support  of  his  indigent 
parents  ?  In  him  you  have  a  daily  example  of  the  methods  by  which, 
from  the  lowest  origin,  merit  has  been  enabled  to  raise  itself  to  high 
eminence  and  great  respect. 

I  was  making  enquiry  the  other  day,  of  a  valued  friend  of  mine, 
himself  among  the  very  first  in  scientific  knowledge,  as  to  the  early 
history  of  men  who  have  worked  their  way  to  distinction,  and  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  which  I  will  read  to  you. 

'  I  forgot  to  mention  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Grainger,  the  great 
architect,  who  has,  within  the  last  five  years,  rebuilt  the  town  of 
Newcastle — in  a  style  infinitely  superior  to  Regent-street,  and  whom 
I  met  at  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  two  years  ago — began  his 
career  as  a  poor  mason's  boy,  carrying  a  hod.  In  the  interval 
between  1834  and  1838,  he  converted  Newcastle  from  a  black  and 
filthy  cluster  of  narrow  streets  of  brick,  to  a  condition  exceeding 
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anything  I  have  ever  teen — excepting  in  the  best  parts  of  the  New 
town  of  Bdinbnrgh.  The  late  Air.  Harvey,  who  died  at  an  earlj 
age,  three  years  ago,  a  professor  at  Woolwich,  who  published  an 
excellent  treatise  on  Meteorology  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitanay 
had  worked  for  oMnj  years  as  a  carpenter  in  the  Dockyard  at 
Plymouth,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
and  whence  removed  to  the  professorship  above  mentioned.  I 
will  send  yon  his  treatise,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you ;  and  as 
there  is  in  the  first  page,  a  private  letter  from  the  author  ;  which 
if  to  your  purpose  you  are  welcome  to  quote.* 

I  cannot  believe  that  by  assuming  the  office  of  such  a  fi*iend,  by 
facilitating  the  access  to  such  knowledge  as  we  hope  to  dispense, 
that  we  shall  be  defeating  any  le^timate  object  of  human  policy, 
or  counteracting  the  purposes  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  gave 
us  faculties  to  distinguish  us  from  the  beasts  that  pensh,  and  will 
demand  f^om  us  a  severe  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
employed  them. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  shall  make  men  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot,  by  proving  to  them  that  a  humble  condition  is  no  obstruction 
to  the  gaining  of  those  distinctions  which  learning  and  science 
confer — that  there  is  a  field  of  competition  in  whicn  nothing  but 
merit  can  secure  the  prise. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  by  bringing  into  immediate  contact,  the 
intelliffent  minds  of  various  classes  and  various  conditions  in  life, 
by  uniting  (as  we  have  united)  in  the  Committee  of  Manafi^ment 
of  this  Institution,  the  Gentleman  of  ancient  family  ana  ereat 
landed  possessions,  with  the  most  skilful  and  intelligent  of  our 
Mechanics,  that  we  are  harmonising  the  gradations  of  society,  and 
establishing  a  bond  of  connection  which  will  derive  no  common 
strength  from  the  motives  that  influence  us,  and  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  a  mind  so  constituted,  that  being  familiar- 
ized with  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  every 
department  of  experimental  Science— that  seeing  the  proofs  of 
Divine  intelligence  in  every  obiect  of  contemplation,  from  the 
organization  of  the  meanest  weed  that  we  trample  on,  or  the  insect 
invisible  to  our  eyes,  up  to  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  heavens, 
or  the  still  more  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  soul  and  reason  of 
man— can  retire  from  such  contemplations,  without  more  enlars^ed 
conceptions  of  God's  providence  and  a  higher  reverence  for  His 
name.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  feel  the  dignity  of  our  own 
nature  exalted,  when  we  hold  communion  with  such  thoughts  and 
speculations  as  these  ;  and  that  struck  with  awe,  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  infinite  power,  and  infinite  wisdom,  w  niust  yield  the  silent 
assent  of  our  heart  and  reason,  to  the  pious  exclaiuation— *  Oh  Lord, 
how  glorious  are  thy  works,  thy  thoughts  are  verv  deep.'  'An 
unwiite  man  doeth  not  well  consider  this,  and  &fool  doth  not  under- 
stand it.' 

Yes  t  it  is  ignorance  and  folly  that  form  unworthy  conceptions  of 
God's  providence.  Far  different  are  the  impressions  of  those  who 
have  the  most  considered  this— and  have  made  the  greatest,  how- 
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ever  imperfect,  advances  towards  understanding  it.  LetBiere»d 
to  you  the  thoughts  with  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  eondodes  his  pro- 
found inrestigationa  into  tS^e  mechanical  causes  which  produce, 
and  the  laws  which  govern^  the  motions  of  the  Universe. 

'  This  heautifal  system  of  sun,  planets,  and  comets^  could  have 
its  origin  in  no  other  way,  tJum  by  the  purpose  and  command  of  an 
intelligent  and  powerful  Beinff.  He  sfoverns  all  things— ^ot  as  the 
soul  of  the  world,  but  as  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.  He  is  not 
only  God,  but  Lord  or  Governor.  We  know  Him  only  by  His 
properties  and  attributes-«.by  the  wise  and  admirable  structure  of 
things  around  us,  and  by  their  final  causes ;  we  admire  Him  on 
account  of  His  perfections,  we  venerate  and  worship  Him  on  account 
of  His  government.' 

These  again>  are  the  reflections  from  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
in  his  last  illness,  derived  aooording  to  hb  own  expression,  '  some 
pleasure  and  some  consolation,  when  most  other  sources  of  consola- 
tion and  pleasure  were  closed  to  him.'  Speaking  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  which  are  required  m  his  opinion  to  form  the 
character  of  a  true  philosophical  inquirer,  he  observes,  ^  His  mind 
should  always  be  awake  to  devotional  foelinff ;  and  in  contemplating 
the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  and  developing 
its  scientific  wonders,  he  will  always  refer  to  that  infinite  wisdom, 
through  whose  beneficence  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy  knowledge  ; 
in  becoming  wiser,  he  will  become  better ;  he  wUt  rise  at  onoe  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  existenoe^-his  increased  sagacity 
will  be  subservient  to  a  more  exalted  faith,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  veil  becomes  thinner,  through  which  he  sees  the  causes  of  things^ 
he  will  admire  more  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  lights  by  which 
they  are  rendered  visible.' " 

There  is  nothing  of  the  dreamer  in  this ;  nothing  of  the 
Utopian  world  creator,  making  all  the  earth  a  joint  plan  of 
spoliation  for  schemers^  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  the 
\rorking  classes.  It  is  sound,  common  sense,  worthy  the  son  of 
an  English  manufacturer,  worthy  an  English  statesman,  above 
all,  worthy  an  English,  patriotic  gentleman. 

We  have,  in  the  coarse  of  this  paper,  told  the  history  of 
Factory  Schools,  in  the  words  of  Mr  James  P.  Wilson,  and 
have  referred  to  him  as  the  chief  authority — we  have  done  so 
as  we  believe  that  he  who  works  a  principle,  and  succeeds,  in  a 
matter  requiring  a  sound  head  and  a  christian  heart,  is  best 
adapted  to  explain  his  own  hopes,  his  own  fears,  and  his 
own  noble  triumphs.  Such  a  man  as  this  we  find 
James  Wilson  to  be;  in  all  that  he  has  accomplished,  his 
brother,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  has  heartily  aided  him ;  and  if, 
from  the  reading  of  this  paper,  one  practical  friend  can  be 
secured  to  the  cause,  our  labor  will  not  be  vain— the  only 
reward  a  man  like  Mr  Wilson  can  desire  will  have  been  gained. 
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•'  Go  it,  gretsers,"  '^  niot  them  coeoa-nut  ch^pa  a  pitchin'  it 
into  'enfi,"--*criwj  the  crowd  of  oa4ooker8  w  they  watched  the 
Belmont  Factory  Cricket  Mirtcb ;  may  it  oot,  has  it  wot,  come 
to  pa8s,  that  in  more  refined  Unguage,  many  a  thoughtful 
man  aow  repeata  the  hearty  8«otio»e»t  of  admiration  thaa 
expressed.* 


ART.   v.— THE    EOMANCB   OF   LD^  :~JOSEPH 
BALSAMO,  OTHEEWISE  COUNT  CAGLIOSTBO. 

Tie   Memoirs   of  a   Physician.       By    Alexander    Dumas. 
London :  Simms  and  M'Intire.     1852. 

There  are  few  works  of  fiction  have  had  more  readers  than 
the  two  novels  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Dumas,  nnder  the 
respective  titles  of  Th$  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  and  The 
CowU  de  Monte  Christo.  Although  in  every  page,  the  author 
leaves  the  bounds  of  probability,  nay  of  possibility,  far  behind, 
and  indulges  in  the  most  exaggerated  spirit  of  JKomance,  his 
readers  feel  no  disindination  to  accompany  him,  and  turn  his 
pages  with  all  the  interest  that  could  be  felt  in  the  perusal  of 
aa  awful,  but  strict  reality.  We  fear  that  in  the  instances 
wbieh  Romance  afTords  oi  heroes  taken  from  the  ordinary  or 
inferior  classes,  a  searching  investigation  would  disclose  much 
ridicnlous  insignificance  and  very  humble  pretensions  magni- 
fied into  importance,  of  which  the  originals  themselves  never 
dreamed,  and  occasionally  low  vulgarity  and  ruffianism  exalt* 
ed  into  a  dignity  to  which  in  fact  it  would  form  the  strongest 
contrast.     We  suspect  that  but  for  the  exercise  of  imaginative 

Sower,  Bob  fioy  would  be  a  homely,  rough  cattle-stealer, 
ack  Sheppard  and  Dick  Turpin  would  find  but  slight  sym- 
pathy on  their  way  to  the  galiows,  and  Claude  Duval  would 
never  be  recognized  as  a  rival  to  Charles  the  Second  in  courtly 
manner  and  in  the  favor  of  Nell  Gwynn.  To  the  examination 
of  such  subjects  it  is  intended  to  devote  some  future  occasions, 
but  at  present  it  is  proposed  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  few  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  genuine  history  of  the  man  whom 
Dumas  has  invested  with  such  wonderful  interest  to  his  read- 

^  In  QCHinexion  with  the  saltject  of  this  pajjer,  sec!  **  Temperance  aa  Affecting  the  Inter- 
esCa  of  Employers  and  Employed."  By  Archibald  Preptioe,  Esq.,  Manchester.  Th« 
Eleventh  of  the  Edinburgh  Series  of  Temperance  Tracts. 
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er.%  as  Joseph  Balsamo^  but  who  will  be  better  known  under 
the  designation  to  which  he  answered  before  the  parliament 
of  Paris  in  1785 — Alexander,  Count  de  Cagliostro. 

Dumas  introduces  Joseph  Balsamo  to  his  readers  during 
the  progress  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  ill  fated  marriage  in 
1770,  and  describes  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the 
Dauphiness  at  having  her  ultimate  fate  mirrored  to  her  by  the 
arch  magician  in  a  decanter  of  spring  water  :  he  subsequently 
presents  Balsamo  as  facilitating  the  introduction  at  court  of 
Madame  du  Barri,  anticipating  all  her  wishes,  and  by  means 
of  a  Clairvoyante,  reading  the  secrets  of  Ministers  of  State, 
and  enabling  their  enemies  to  effect  their  overthrow.  He 
speaks  to  old  noblemen  of  occurrences  which  happened  fifty 
years  previous,  and  convinces  them  that  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
although  apparently  not  forty  years  of  age.  But  it  is  useless 
to  recapitulate  the  wonders  ascribed  by  the  novelist  to  his  hero  ; 
it  is  our  object  to  shew  how  very  small  indeed  was  the  lock 
of  wool  which  he  spun  into  such  a  lengthened  yam. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  the  strict  details  of  that 
extraordinary  and  never  thoroughly  elucidated  affair  of  "  The 
Diamond  Necklace."  Dumas  has  not  adverted  to  it,  but  as  it 
was  the  transaction  which  introduced  Joseph  Bidsamo,  or 
rather  the  Count  de  Caghostro,  not  merely  to  a  French,  but 
to  an  European  celebrity,  we  shall  briefly  notice  it.  Cardinal 
Louis  de  Eohan,  whose  family  occupied  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  afteienne  noblesse  of  France,  and  whose  ecclesiastical 
titles  and  dignities  imparted  immense  rank,  power  and  emolu- 
ment, was  at  the  commencement  of  1785  excluded  from  court 
favor  and  influence,  which  he  attributed  to  the  personal  dis- 
like of  the  queen,  towards  whom  it  has  been  insinuated,  he 
entertained  sentiments  of  an  amatory  character.  Having 
heard  that  her  Majesty  had  expressed  great  admiration  for  a 
diamond  necklace  belonging  to  Messrs  Bohmer  and  Bassanges, 
jewellers,  the  cardinal  conceived  the  idea,  that  if  he  either 

Erocured  the  magnificent  ornament  for  her  majesty,  or  aided 
er  essentially  in  its  acquisition,  such  a  service  would  effect 
his  restoration  to  favor,  and  establish  for  him  a  paramount 
influence  with  the  queen.  In  the  adoption  of  this  course  he 
was  stimulated  by  the  suggestions  of  an  unprincii)led  woman, 
the  wife  of  an  officer  of  gendarmerie,  and  who  assumed  the 
rank  of  a  countess,  pretending  a  connection  with  the  royal 
family  of  France  through  the  house  of  Yalois.     This  Madame 
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Jemne    de  Saint   Beney    de   Valois,  Countess  de  la  Motte, 
persuaded  the  Cardinal  that  she  was  k  protege  of  the  Queen, 
to  whom   she  pretended  io  have  frequent  access ;   she  assured 
him  of  her  Majesty's  anxiety  to  possess  the  necklace,  induced 
him  to  become  its  purchaser  and   to  undertake  the  payment 
of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  livres  (£56,000  sterling) 
in  certain  instalments,  and  having  procured  from  him  the 
written   stipulation  entered  into  by  the  jewellers,  she  returned 
it  marked    "approved"  and  signed    "Marie  Antoinette  de 
France/'     She  subsequently  induced  her  dupe  to  believe  that 
the  Queen  was  desirous  to  afford  him  a  personal  interview  at 
Versailles — ^in  the  garden,  and  at  midnight :  she  managed  to 
substitute  for  the  royal  personage  a  young  woman  of  similar 
figure  and  complexion,  who  received  the  Cardinal,  muttered 
some  complimentary  phrases,    gave  him  a  note  and  a  rose, 
and  was  accepting  the   homage    of  the  enraptured  courtier, 
who  had  sank  to  his  knee  to  salute  the  queenly  hand,  when  a 
preconcerted  alarm,  riven  by  some  confederates  of  Madame 
de  la  Motte,  produced  a  precipitat.e  retreat.   Matters  remained 
in  au  unsettled  state  as  regarded  the  necklace,  the  jewellers 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  for  the  Queen,  they  had  even 
seen  her  alleged  approval  of  the  terms,  and  when  the  period 
for  payment  of  the  first  instalment  had  passed,  they  forwarded 
a  statement  of  their  claim  to  the  King,  who  actuated  by  every 
feeling  of  just  resentment,  both  as  a  sovereign  and  husband, 
directed  a  searching  investigation,  from  which  a  prosecution 
eventuated. 

The  husband  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  was  inculpated  by 
the  accusation,  he  fled  the  kingdon — The  defendants  who  were 
amenable  were  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Madame  de  la  Motte, 
Alexander  de  Cagliostro,  Marie  Nicole  le  Guav,  otherwise 
d'Oliva  or  Dessigny  (the  girl  who  had  personated  the  Queen) 
and  Louis  Marc-Antoine  Retaux  de  Yillette,  a  retired  (z^^r;»^. 
The  process  was  instituted  the  5th  September  1785,  and 
concluded  the  4th  July  1786. 

Cagliostro  had  been  intimate  with  the  Cardinal,  and  had 
certainly  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  his  confidence; 
Madame  de  la  Motte  sought  to  shift  the  culpability  imputed 
to  herself  entirely  upon  Cagliostro  and  his  wife,  and  insisted 
that  various  phrases,  such  as  "  la  petite  comtesae*'  used  by  the 
Cardinal,  were  applied  to  Madame  de  Cagliostro ;  she  describes 
Cagliostro  himself  as  a  sharper  who  derived  his  subsistence 
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from  preying  on  the  pusillamtnous  credalliy  of  the  Cardinal ; 
she  proceeds  to  state,  as  to  the  age  of  CagKostro,  that  one  of 
his  attendants  declares  "  he  knows  not  what  his  master's  age 
may  be,  but  that  as  for  himself,  he  has  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  his  service ;  that  his  roaster  has  frequently  asserted 
he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Gana  in  Galilee  and  witness- 
ed the  miraculons  transformation  of  the  water  into  wine/' 
Madame  then  indignantly  asks  as  to  his  country,  and  replies 
to  her  own  question  by  designating  him  a  Portugese  Jew,  a 
Greek,  or  an  Egyptian  from  Alexandria,  whence  he  has  intro* 
duced  affected  mysteries  and  soothsayings,  that  he  pretends  to 
cabalistic  lore,  and  to  hold  familiar  converse  with  elementary 
beings,  with  the  distant  and  the  dead,  that  illuminated  by 
Bosicrucian  philosophy  he  understands  all  human  sciences,  and 
is  an  adept  in  the  transmutation  of  metals;  that  in  the 
seeming  spirit  of  philanthropy  he  devotes  his  medical  acquire- 
ments gratuitously  to  the  indigent,  whilst  he  exacts  large  sums 
from  the  rich,  to  whom  he  professes  to  administer  the  elilir  of 
immortaUty. 

Even  in  these  assertions  there  may  be  found  a  grain  or  two 
of  the  malleable  material  which  the  imaginative  novelist  knows 
how  to  beat  out  until  it  becomes  a  mere  extensive  superficies ; 
but  Madame  de  la  Motte  does  not  stop  here,  she  proceeds  to 
inform  the  court  that  in  the  previous  April,  the  Cardinal  thus 
addressed  her,  "You  must  be  aware  that  the  pubhc  are 
impressed  with  the  absurd  idea  that  I  am  ruining  myself 
through  the  means  of  M.  de  CagUostro,  whilst  in  fact  he  is  the 
greatest  of  created  beings— a  godlike  man.  Write  to  me  that 
you  wish  to  see  him,  do  not  assign  a  motive  of  curiosity^  but 
that  you  simply  wish  to  see  Him.  Urge  your  request  warmly 
and  you  shall  witness  what  he  is  capable  of  doing;  no  one  knows 
the  amount  of  his  fortune,  none  can  tell  who  he  is,  or  whence 
he  comes, — ^young  after  living  centuries.  Bring,  if  you  choose, 
that  your  confidence  mav  be  perfect,  a  child  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  intelligent,  for  if  she  is  not  intelligent  she  will  see 
nothing/'  Madame  then  states  that  she  brought  the  demoiselle 
de  la  Tour,  her  husband's  niece,  who  was  sojourning  with 
her. — ^Twenty  wax  tapers  Were  Hghted  in  the  Cardinal's 
bed  chamber,  a  screen  was  placed  before  the  bed,  a  table  before 
the  screen,  with  other  lights,  and  a  decanter  of  the  clearest 
water.  CagUostro  drew  his  sword,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  child,  and  entered  into  a  conversation,  respecting  which 
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he  had  previously  given  her  a  lesson  behind  the  screen.  Madame 
de  la  Motte  here  remarks  that  this  need  nofc  surprise  the 
oonrt  except  so  far  as  it  proves  the  utter  weakness  of  the 
Cardinal's  mind  and  his  absurd  credulity  in  Cagliostro's 
powers. 

,  The  aSiEiir  commenced  with  the  child-*!  command  yon^  she 
said  to  Cagiiostro,  in  the  name  of  Michael  and  of  the  grand 
Oopht^  the  last  name  inscribed  on  the  cabalistic  roll^  I  command 
you  to  brmg  before  my  eyes  ail  that  I  wish  to  behold.  Cagliostro 
replies ;  dear  child,  what  see  you  now  P— nothing — he  stamps 
his  foot,  what  see  you  ?  nothing  :  he  stamps  vehemently,  see 
you  not  a  stately  lady  clad  in  white  ?  know  you  not  the 
Queen  P  do  you  not  see  her,  do  you  not  recognize  her  P  yes 
monsieur,  I  see  the  Queen — Look  to  her  right,  see  you  not  an 
angel  who  wishes  to  embrace  you  ?  embrace  that  angel  warmlv. 
Madame  de  la  Motte  and  also  the  Cardinal  heard  the  sounds 
of  kisses  as  from  fervent  lips. — ^Look  now  at  the  point  of  my 
sword,  beneath  the  screen,  see  you  not  that  I  am  speaking  to 
God,  that  I  am  ascending  to  Heaven,  do  you  see  ?  No.  Well 
then  stamp  your  foot  and  I  command  by  the  grand  Copht 
and  by  Michael  &c.  do  you  behold,  do  you  behold  the  Queen  P 
yes,  monsieur,  I  see  her.  But  when  the  ceremony  was  con- 
eluded,  the  young  demoiselle  confessed  to  Madame  de  la 
Motte  that  she  had  received  her  lesson  behind  the  screen,  *'  and 
when  yon,  aunt,  heard  me  kiss  the  angel,  it  was  mine  own 
hand  I  kissed,  as  M.  le  Comte  had  directed  me  /^  nevertheless 
the  child  was  convinced  that  he  had  some  extraordinary 
qualities,  which  impression  was  the  result  of  her  tender  and 
excited  imagination,  as  she  declared  ^^TAat  when  he  had  removed 
the  decanter  of  yprm^  water,  ehe  had  really  seen  the  Queen. — 
Her  "  Memoire*  continues,  "  meanwhile  the  Cardinal  was  in 
raptures,  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  magician,  kissed  his  hands 
and  raised  his  own  towards  heaven. — Behold,  he  exclaimed  to 
Madame  de  la  Motte,  this  great  man  can  achieve  anything^ 
but  if  you  indiscreetly  speak  of  his  mysteries  he  is  equally 
potent  for  evil  as  for  good,  had  the  Cardinal  faith  in  him  ?  or 
did  he  rather  wish  to  make  Madame  de  la  Motte  a  believer  in 
his  powers  ?  yes,  such  was  his  object,  and  she  soon  was  initiated 
in  a  magical  rite  (un  SabatJ  the  object  of  which  was  the  last 
disposition  of  the  diamonds/' 

•'This  profanation  consisted  in  placing  the  Countess  de  la 
Motte  opposite  to  a  table  covered  with  crosses  of  every  descrip- 
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tion^  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  passion^  and  of  St.  Andrew,  drawn 
swords  laid  across^  a  dagger  &c.,  and  this  awful  spectade 
lighted  with  extraordinary  brilliancy .^-*8wear,Madame^exdaiin- 
ed  the  prophet^  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone,  Swear  that  no 
matter  what  misfortune  may  occur  to  you,  the  events  of  this 
scene  shall  never  be  disclosed ;  he  then  adds  in  a  hasty  tone. 
Prince,  proceed.  The  Cardinal  goes,  and  returns  bringing  a 
large  white  box  which  they  open/' — Madame  continues  her 
statement  as  to  the  box  coataming  an  immense  quantity  of 
diamonds,  as  to  her  being  sworn  to  secresy,  and  commissioned 
to  dispose  of  the  diamonds  through  the  agency  of  her  husband 
in  England. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  fasten  the  Diamond  Necklace  on 
our  readers,  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  Thaumaturgic  power 
attributed  to  Cagliostro,  and  have  noticed  very  fully  all  that  was 
alleged  against  him  before  the  court  that  had  cognisance  of 
the  accusation.  No  other  person  except  Madame  de  la  Motte 
attributed  to  him  any  unworthy  practices  or  pretences ;  the 
account  he  gives  of  himself  is  rather  turgid  and  self-important; 
but  in  it  he  utterly  repudiates  and  riaicules  the  imputations 
of  any  assumption  or  assertion  of  supernatural  powers.  We  may 
remark  on  his  excessive  anxiety  and  affectionate  solicitude  for 
his  wife,  who  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  as  a  suspected 
accomplice,  and  it  is  curious  that  he  accounts  for  Madame  de 
Cagliostro's  inability  to  write  her  name,  by  the  statement  that 
many  of  the  most  respectable  ladies  of  her  native  city,  (Bome,) 
were  purposely  left  uninstructed  in  writing,  in  order  to  keep 
them  free  from  the  folly  of  inditing  love-letters.  This  certainly 
does  not  speak  well  for  parental  confidence  or  female  education 
in  the  Eternal  city  during  the  last  century.  But  as  toCagliostro's 
statement. — It  asserted  that  he  was  forty-nine  years  old,  and 
had  passed  his  mere  infancy  in  the  city  of  Medina  in  Arabia ; 
that  he  then  bore  the  name  of  Acherat,  and  resided  in  the 
palace  of  the  Mufti,  Salahaym — ^That  he  was  attended  by  a 
person  of  about  60  years  of  age  named  Althotas  who  took 
most  affectionate  care  of  him,  and  that  of  three  domestics  one 
remained  with  him  day  and  night.  That  Althotas,  informed 
him  his  parents  had  died  when  be  was  only  three  mouths  old, 
and  by  some  other  expressions  led  him  to  believe  that  his 
birth-place  had  been  Malta.  He  declared  that  the  utmost 
attention  was  paid  to  his  education,  and  that  under  the  tuition 
of  Althotas  he  made  rapid  progress  especially  in  Botany  and 
Medicine,    to  which  his    own  inclinations  strongly  tended. 
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That  be  was  taaght  to  adore  the  oiie  Qoi,  to  love  and  assist 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  in  all  places  to  respect  the  religious 
institutions  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Caglioetro  then  enumen^es  the  scenes  of  his  early  travels^  ac- 
oompanied  by  his  tutor  Althotas,  to  Mecca,  Trebisond,  Egypt, 
S^hodes,  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  his  arrival  at  £ome  in  1 7  70. 
He  mentions  that  in  each  of  those  places  he  experienced  the 
utmost  kindness^  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  hospitality  of 
most  exalted  personages,  amongst  whom  lie  particularizes  (he 
Grand  Master  of  Malta,  Pinto,  and  Cardinal  Ganganelli  after- 
wards Pope  Clement  XIY*  At  Borne  he  married,  and  sub- 
sequently visited  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
Bussia,  and  Poland.  He  mentions  his  arrival  at  Strasburgh, 
in  1780,  and  that  there  at  the  request  of  many  illustrious  perso- 
nages, he  made  use  of  his  medical  acquirements,  but  although 
it  was  in  his  power  to  become  the  recipient  of  an  immense 
revenue,  he  abstained  from  accepting  fees,  and  dispensed  large 
sums  in  charity  to  the  aiBicted  poor ;  he  proceeds  to  state  that 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Cardinal  de  Bonan  commenced  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  France,  and  eventuated  in  a  request  to 
accompany  the  cardinal  to  Paris  to  see  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
who  was  afflicted  with  a  painful  disease,and  that  to  such  request 
he  acceded. 

Cagliostro  inserts  in  his  "Memoire'^  the  following  paragraph^ 
which  if  false,  must  at  once  injure  a  defendant  in  a  state  pro- 
secution, but  which  if  true  is  certainly  most  extraordinary,  and 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  must  have  been  well  known 
to  his  judges. 

"The  public  having  been  apprized  of  my  arrival,«uch  crowds, 
came  to  consult  me,  that  during  the  thirty  days  I  remained  in 
Paris,!  was  occupied  in  seeing  patients  from  five  in  the  morning 
until  midnight. 

He  returned  toStrasburgh  and  found  that  his  medical  celebrity 
had  engendered  hostility,  and  produced  Ubels  describing  him 
as  Anti-Christ,  the  wandering  jew,  a  man  of  1800  years  of  age, 
ftc.  Under  such  annoyances  he  formed  the  intention  of  leaving 
Strasburgh,  but  was  diverted  from  such  a  course  by  difi'erent 
letters  of  a  most  complimentary  character  from  persons  "AiffA  in 
ike  Ministry  of  the  Kingdom'^  which  are  copied  into  his 
"  Memoire'^  and  submitted  to  his  judges ;  consequently  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity,and  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  one  is  from  M.  de  Yergennes,  the  minister  for  foreign 
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affairs  and  others  from  the  keeper  of  the  Seals^  the  Marquis, 
de  Miromenil,  and  from  the  Marquis  de  Segar.  Gould  such 
men  be  imposed  on  by  a  wretched  charlatan  P 

However^  his  sojourn  at  Strasburgh  wasnot  Tery  prolonged, 
he  went  to  Naples  to  see  a  djing  friend,  from  thence  to  the 
south  of  France,  and  having  resided  a  short  time  at  Boardeaox, 
arrived  in  Lyons  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  and  finally  betook 
himself  to  Paris  in  January  1786.  We  now  proceed  to  give 
Cagliostro's  account  of  the  magic  scene  previously  desc^bed  by 
Madame  de  la  Motte. 

'<  The  Cardinal  paid  me  occasional  visits,  and  I  recollect  that  one 
day  he  proposed  to  introduce  me  to  a  lady  named  Valois  de  la  Motte 
in  reference  to  the  following  matter. 

*  The  Qaeen/  said  the  Cardinal,  '  is  plunged  in  deep  melancholy, 
because  some  one  has  predicted  that  she  is  to  die  in  her  accouchement. 
It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  c^atification  if  I  could  dispel  that 
impression  and  restore  her  to  her  former  spirits.  Madame  de  Valois 
sees  the  Queen  daily.  It  will  conf^  an  obligation  on  me,  if  sh* 
asks  your  opinion,  to  tell  her  that  the  Queen  shall  be  happily  deli- 
yered  of  a  prince.' 

I  was  not  less  disposed  to  oblige  the  Cardinal  by  the  reflection 
that  I  might  indirectly  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  her  majesty's 
health. 

Haring  gone  next  day  to  the  Cardinal's  residence,  I  there  found 
the  Countess  de  la  Motte,  who,  after  applying  to  me  many  compli- 
mentary observations,  remarked,  '  I  know  a  personage  at  Versailles 
of  whom  it  has  been  foretold,  as  well  as  of  another  lady,  that  they 
would  both  die  in  their  accouchements  ;  one  is  already  dead,  and  the 
other  awaits  her  confinement  with  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  If 
you  can  divine  the  true  result  which  we  may  expect,  in  case  it  is  of 
a  felicitous  character,  I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  V  ersailles,  and  make 
a  report  to  the  interested  party,  who,'  added  she,  '  is  the  Queen.' 

I  replied  to  Madame  de  la  Motte  that  predictions  were  ridiculous, 
but  for  her  to  advise  the  illustrious  patient  to  address  her  prayers 
to  the  Eternal  Being,  that  as  her  past  accouchement  had  been  happy 
so  she  miffht  indulge  a  similar  hope  for  the  approaching  one. 

With  this  she  was  not  satisfied,  but  insbted  on  having  a  direct  opi- 
nion from  me,  so  recollecting  my  promise  to  the  Cardinal,  I  said  in 
a  very  grave  tone,  *  Madame,  you  know  that  I  have  some  acquire- 
ments in  Medicine,  I  also  possess  some  in  Animal  Magnetism.  In 
such  a  case  a  youne  female  of  perfect  purity  is  essential  to  our  in- 
vestigations, so,  if  you  wbh  to  ascertain  the  truths  commence  by 
producing  to  me  such  a  creature.'  She  replied,  '  as  you  require  a 
female  of  spotless  purity,  I  have  a  niece  of^  the  most  perfect  inno- 
cence, and  I  shall  bring  her  here  to-morrow.' 

I  imagined  that  this  pure  being  would  be  a  child  of  five  or  ax 
years  old ;  I  was  much  surprised  to  find,  next  day,  at  the  CarcUnal'St 
a  young  lady  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  taller  than  myself. 
*  Here,'  said  Madame  de  la  Motte,  '  is  the  young  maiden  of  whom  I 
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siMifke.'  I  could  bArdly  keep  my  coanteaaiioe,  but  I  gravel/  accosted 
the  young  lady,  *  Mademoiselley  do  you  firmly  assert  your  perfect 
purity  and  innocence  ?'  She  replied  with  more  assurance  than  sim- 
plicity* *  Oertably,  Monsieur/  I  then  said,  '  Mademoiselle,  I  now 
proceed  to  test  your  profession  |  reoommend  yourself  to  God,  rely 
Upon  your  innoeencei  betake  yourself  behind  this  screen,  close  your 
eyes,  and  form  to  yourself  the  wish  to  see  the  obiect  you  most  desire 
to  behold.  If  you  are  a  being  of  purity  you  will  see  what  you  de- 
sire, if  you  are  not  what  you  profess  to  be  you  shall  see — nothing/ 

The  young  lady  placed  herself  behind  the  screen,  and  I  remained 
outside  along  irith  the  Cardinal,  who  was  not  in  a  state  of  excited 
enthusiasm,  as  pretended  by  Madame  de  la  Motte>  but  standing  be^ 
side  the  chimney  with  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  lest,  by  an  indiscreet 
laugh,  he  might  disturb  our  awful  ceremonies.  I  applied  myself  for 
a  few  moments  to  make  some  magnetic  passes,  and  then  ezclaimedy 
*  Stamp  the  foot  of  purity  on  the  ground,  and  say  if  you  see  any- 
thing ?'  « I  see  nothing,'  she  replied*  *  Then,  Mademoiselle,'  I  an- 
swered, striking  the  screen,  'yot^  cannot  be  pure  and  virtuous.'  At 
these  words  the  young  lady,  feeling  piqued  at  their  import,  exclumed 
that  she  saw  the  queen,  I  then  perceived  that  the  innocent  niece 
had  been  well  tutored  bt  her  aunt.    But  this  was  not  all. 

Anxious  to  see  how  she  would  play  her  part,  1  directed  her  to  de- 
scribe the  phantom  that  she  beheld.  She  replied  that  the  lady  was 
enceinte  and  dressed  in  white ;  she  described  her  features,  which  were 
precisely  those  of  her  Mi^esty.  *  Ask  of  this  lady/  I  said,  *  if  her 
accouchement  will  be  propitious.'  She  answered  that  the  lady  bowed 
her  head,  and  that  her  accouchement  would  occur  without  any 
disastrous  result.  *  I  command  >ou,'  I  said  finally,  *  to  kiss  respect^ 
fully  this  lady's  hand.'  The  innoee^it  kissed  her  own  hand  and  issued 
from  the  screen,  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  convinced  us  of  her 
purity* 

Thus  terminated  a  little  comedy,  equally  harmless  in  itself  aa 
laudable  in  its  motive. — Three  or  four  days  after,  being  at  the 
Cardinal's  and  Madame  de  la  Motte  being  present,  they  requested 
ine  to  recommence  the  same  kind  of  amusement,  with  a  little  boy 
of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  I  did  not  refUse  them  such  a  slight 
request,  never  supposing  that  a  joke  so  harmless  would  be  after« 
wards  denounced  as  an  act  of  sorcery  and  a  sacril^ous  profana^ 
tion  of  the  rites  of  Christianity." 

In  the  judicial  proceedings  to  wbidi  we  hare  adverted, 
thete  is  not  an  assertion  except  on  the  part  of  Madame  da  la 
Motte  in  her  **  Memoire,^'  that  Oagliostro  pretended  to  any 
cabalistic  lore  or  magical  power.  The  Cardinal  de  Itohan  in 
whose  presence,  as  one  of  the  accased,  these  statements  were 
made,  does  not  adopt  or  countenance  one  of  them,  neither 
did  he  contradict  a  syllable  of  Cagliostro's  explanation,  whilst 
Madame  de  la  Motte  became  so  enraged  at  ^his  cool  impassive 
manner  before  the  judges,  that  forgetting   the  presence  in 
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which  she  fliood  and  her  own  position^  she  flang  a  candlestick 
in  Cflgliostro's  face. 

So  far  as  the  proceedings,  respecting  the  necklace  went, 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  this  supposed  magician. 
He  was  acquitted  and  discharged,  with  full  leave  to  publish 
anj  statement^.he  might  wish  to  submit  to  the  public  as  to 
his  character  and  reputation,  and  without  prejudice  to  such 
proceedings  as  he  might  choose  to  adopt  against  certain 
functionaries  of  the  Bastile,  whom  he  accused  of  purloining 
his  effects.  But  contemporaneous  with  the  prosecution  against 
him,  there  appeared  numerous  anonymous  publications  from 
pens  of  deadly  hostility,  imputing  to  him  the  assumption  of 
most  extraordinary  characters  and  supernatural  powers,  and 
at  that  period  the  French  public  were  prepared  to  believe  the 
most  absurd  and  preposterous  accusations.  He  was  represent- 
ed to  have  stopped  before  a  crucifix  in  a  public  place  at 
Strasburgh»  and  to  have  remarked  on  the  sreat  likeness  which 
the  sculptor  had  chanced  to  make  of  tne  blessed  original, 
whom  he  professed  to  have  frequently  sepn.  In  the  ridiculous 
and  blasphemous  tales  published  in  reference  to  our  hero 
there  are  great  inconsistencies,  he  is  represented  in  one  anec- 
dote as  pretending  to  have  been  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Gana  in  Galilee  when 

'<  The  modest  water  saw  its  Qod  and  blnshed." 
That  he  drank  of  the  '^  good  wine'*  procured  by  the  miraculous 
transmutation.  Presently  he  is  made  to  say,  ''  be  repeatedly 
warned  Jesus  Christ  as  to  the  result  of  his  proceedings,  but 
without  effect,  the  man  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  hia 
practices,  he  betook  himself  to  the  sea  side,  associated  with 
fishermen  and  such  description  of  persons,  brought  on  him* 
self  the  anger  of  the  authorities,  and  thus  ensured  his  own 
destruction.'^  It  is  not  probable  that  the  rankest  cheat  and 
impostor  would  atone  time,  acknowledge  having  witnessed 
the  exercise  of  divine  power,  and  at  another,  speak  of  it« 
source  as  an  infatuated  man,  who  could  not  be  effectually 
warned  against  hia  own  ruin. 

One  of  the  publications  concerning  Cagliostro  imputed  to 
him  and  his  wife  a  participation  in  orgies,  minutely  described, 
of  the  most  loathsome  and  diabolical  obscenity^  and  it  also 
remarked  upon  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  **  Count''  as  an 
instance  of  unpardonable  insolence,  this  production  was  not 
unreasonably  coi^ectured  to  have  been  published  under  the 
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auspices  of  one  whose  resignation  of  a  title  for  the  assumption 
of  a  mere  name  soon  after  occurred,  and  divided  an  eternal 
infamv  between  the  memory  of  Philippe  due  lyOrleans  and 
that  of  Philippe  EgalitS. 

We  find  a  grave  publication  from  an  anonymous  pen  in 
1786  entitled, "  Memoires  aulhentiqiies  pour  servir  a  Pkiatoire 
Du  ComU  Cagliottro"  in  which  our  hero  is  asserted  to  have 
invited  five  of  his  fHends  to  supper — twelve  covers  were  laid, 
and  he  demanded  of  each  guest,  ''what  departed  spirit  he 
wished  for  the  society  of?"  The  result  produced  was,  the 
presence  at  this  happy  party  of  D'Alembert,  Le  due  de 
Choiseul,  Diderot,  Yoltaire,  L*Abb^  de  Yoisenon  and 
Montesquieu,  and  the  author  professes  to  give  the  table-talk 
of  the  night,  in  which  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  minds 
of  the  portion  of  the  company  that  had  come  on  ''short 
notice^'  had  been  affected  by  the  inanimate  state  of  their 
bodies,  and  become  like  them. 

**  Dull,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable." 

Another  author  gives  an  account  with  affected  precision, 
of  Cagliostro  and  his  wife  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  which  we  are 
informed  that  the  lady  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age  and  was  of  surpassing  beauty. — She  formed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  amongst  the  Bussian  ladies,  to  whom  she 
occasionally  spoke  of  her  son,  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  service. — 
This  excited  their  curiosity,  and  they  eagerly  enquired  how 
the  mother  of  a  Dutch  captain  could  look  so  very  young? 
Madame  communicated  to  some  of  them,  a  prof ound  secret, 
that  a  few  days  after  her  marriage,  her  husband  had  given 
her  an  elixir  which  fixed  her  constitution,  so  that  age  left 
no  trace  and  effected  no  visible  alteration.  The  profound 
secret  produced  a  most  extraordinary  demand  for  the 
fixing  elixir,  and  the  departure  of  the  practitioner  precluded 
the  necessity  of  any  future  explanations  with  the  dissatisfied 
recipients. 

A  fiussiau  officer,  decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir 
and  a  wooden  leg,  had  offended  Cagliostro,  who  caused  the  leg 
to  be  purloined  from  the  delinquents  bed-room.  It  was 
rubbed  with  a  peculiar  ointment,  conveyed  to  the  garden  and. 
planted ;  such  was  the  revivifying  quaUty  of  the  uuction  that 
the  leg  took  root,  budded  and  acquired  a  new  existence  totally 
incompatible  with  its  future  employment  as  a  timber  shin ! 
Alas  I  if  we  believe  the.  French  pamphleteer,  medical  sciences 
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has  retrograded  since  the  days  of  Ga{^kMtio,for  even  HoUoway's 
ointment  will  not  now  rasuseitate  a  wooden  leg. 

From  these  absurdities  we  pass  to  the  noat  eadmordinary 
poblication  connected  with  the  fate  of  this  or  pertuips  any  other 
unfortunate  being  that  has  ever  eome  under  our  observation. 
Compendia  della  vUaedelle  geete  di  Onueppe  Bahama  de^ 
naminato  II  Conie  CagliaBtfo,  ehe  d  i  eHfoito  dal  proeeMo 
contra  di  luifarmato  in  Roma^  L'anno  1790^  e  chepuo  servire 
di  soariaper  conoioere  Vindole  della  Setia  dS  Libert  Muratori. 
In  Roma  11  dl.NellaSUimperia della Bev.  Camera  Apostolica.* 
By  this  book,  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  Hoi?  Inqui- 
sition of  Rome,  it  appears  that  Cagliostro  was  arrested  in  that 
city,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  December  1789,  hts  papers 
examined  and  sealed  upi  and  himself  conducted  to  the  castle 
of  Santo  Angelo.  The  work  consists  of  four  parts ;  the  first 
refers  to  the  life  of  Cagliostro  from  his  birth  until  his  arrest ; 
the  second  professes  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  Masonry  in  general, 
and  a  special  account  of  Egyptian  Masonry,  of  which  he  is 
etaAei  to  have  professed  himself  the  restorer  and  propagator. 
In  the  third  is  given  a  detail  of  his  proceedings  in  such  restor- 
ation and  propagation ;  and  the  fourth  contains  an  account  of  a 
particular  lodge  of  Freemasons  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Borne.  In  the  prefecc  to  this  work  it  is  pronounced  to  be 
sinful  to  pursue  a  chemical  research  for  the  ^'  Philosopher's 
i^ne,''  on  the  grounds  thst  its  discovery  would  remove  the 
primal  cnrjBe  from  its  possessor,  and  abrogate  the  divine  seaitence, 
*^In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread/'  We  shall 
uot  stop  to  argue  the  subject,  but  content  ourselves  with  waiting 
patiently  until  some  wretched  sinner  incurs  the  guilt  by  makiug 
the  gold.  We  find  from  the  book  jn  question,  that  Cagliostro 
was  bom  at  Palermo  of  humble  parents,  on  the  8th  pf  June 
1743,  That  his  father's  name  was  Pietro  Balsamo,  that  by 
the  death  of  his  parents  the  care  of  our  kero  devolved  upon  his 
maternal  aunts,  and  then  there  follows  an  account  of  his  life, 
too  minute  to  be  credited,  even  coming  from  the  press  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  but  certainly  well  adapted  to  reconcile  the 
ignanmt  or  careless  to  the  sentence  ultimately  awarded  against 

n  — — ^i— ■     ■ I    .11  i^^mmm^m Ill     w     >■  1 1   1 1      ■       ■  —  11 

*  *  <  An  Abridgment  of  the  Life  and  ActLoni  of  JosephBalaamOyCommonljr 
called  the  Coont  Cagliostro,  which  has  heen  extra(;ted  from  the  process 
ipstituted  sgainst  him  in  Bome  in  the  year  1790,  and  which  may  serre 
as  a  gnide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  society  of  Freemasons.— 
Some,  1791.  I^m  the  piess  of  the  Bev.  ApostoUo  Chamher.** 
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hiia.*-^  We  are  informed  that  at  4be  age  of  thirteen  be  took 
the  habit  of  a  iiovioe  in  the  Mooaeteij  of  Qartagirone^  where  he 
gave  early  indioationa  of  a  depmved  mind,  defaeing  the  records 
of  martyrology  and  substitotang  the  names  of  aome  nanghtj 
femalea  for  those  of  the  aednta,  UaTing  fled  from  the  mouasbery 
and  retumed  to  Fakraio^  he  associated  vith  the  most  thorough 
scape-graces  ;  he  earned  mesaages  between  lovers  and 
embeiizled  the  presents  with  which  he  was  entrnsted,  forged  a 
will — was  acci^ed  of  murdering  a  friar^  d^auded  a  monk, 
and  having  pretended  to  a  certain  silver-^mith,  that  he  knew 
where  a  treasure  was  hidden^  and  having  procured  some  money 
**  on  account''  from  his  dupe,  he  directed  him  to  a  cave  where 
he  was  ^[mdgelled  by  some  associates  of  Balsamo  disguised  as 
devils.  The  silver-smith  threatened  to  assassinate  him  and  he 
fled  from  Palermo,  betodL  himself  to  Messina,  where  he  met 
Althotas  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
pradised  the  art  of  adulterating  raw  silk.  Fr(»n  thence  to 
Khodes  where  chemistry  was  the  pursuit,  and  then  to  Malta, 
where  they  worked  in  the  laboratory  of  Pinto,  the  grand  master. 
Having  gone  to  Naples  where  he  was  accused  of  female  violation, 
he  left  for  Bome  wh^e  he  mamed  Lorenza  Felichiani.  We 
now  come  to  many  pages  of  allegations  imputii^  to  him  the 
basest  and  most  thoroughly  infamous  proceedii^  of  obtaininff 
money  by  the  charms  of  his  wife,  and  these  practices  are  statea 
with  circumstantial  exactness  to  have  been  followed  in  various 

Crts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  We  next  find  him  is 
>ndon,  and  are  informed  that  here  he  induced  another 
foreigner  to  assist  him  in  promoting  and  afterwards  detecting 
an  assignation  between  Si^ora  Balsamo  and «  Quaker^  by  whiofa 
means  he  extorted  one  hundred  pounds  from  the  duped  broad 
brim.  The  confederate  having  pressed  for  a  share  of  this 
money,  Balsamo  made  excuses  Ua  £(niie  day^  but  ia  the  mean 
time  left  in  his  friend's  way  some  well  counterfeiied  topazes, 
which  the  other  stole,  and  decamped  with  his  wonthless  booty : 
on  the  authority  of  the  inquiattion,  we  are  told  that  Balsamo 
had  numerous  amours  with  lln^sh  ladies,  but  the  writer  adds, 
that  inasmuch  as  he  was  hy  no  means  a  handsome  main,  it  is 
extremely  probable  ike  kuUe$  ^oere  old  and  uffly.  He  next 
visited  France,  where  his  wife  numifested  ft  pre&rcnoe  for 
another  man,  and  was  confined  as  a  disorderly  ohacader,  at  her 
husband's  instance,  in  tbb  prison  of  St.  Pelagic,  whilst  be 
manufactured  a  water  supposed  to  preserve  the  freshneas  of  the 
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human  skiny  profesaed  alchvmy,  and  cheated  '*  an  illuatrioas 

?5rsonage  '*  of  five*handrea  Louis ;  he  then  with  his  wife  left 
aris,  arrived  at  Brussels,  and  after  travelling  through  Qennany 
and  Italy,  arrived  again  at  Palermo. 

In  the  further  account  of  CagUostro's  travels  th^re  is  Ettle 
or  no  variety,  but  the  most  suspicious  exactness  of  details ;  his 
inquisitorial  biographers  profess  to  trace  him  on  from  Palermo 
to  Malta,  thence  to  Naples,  Marseilles,  Barcdona,  Alicant, 
Cadiz,  and  London.  Here  his  ordinary  avocation  of  foi^ry, 
fortune-telling  and  miscellaneous  swindUng,  are  diversified  by 
the  introduction  of  freemasonary,  the  institution  of  a  new 
system,  and  a  complete  reform  of  the  existing  one,  in  which  we 
are  told  that  he  made  great  progress  :  he  is  also  represented  as 
cheating  a  certain  Mrs.  Fry  of  sixty-two  small  diamonds  and  a 
gold  box,  by  undertaking  to  soften  the  diamonds  and  weld 
them  all  into  one  magnificent  gem.  From  London  to  the 
Hague,  Brussels,  Venice,  Mittau,  St.  Petersburgh,  Frankfort, 
and  Strasburgh,  and  finally  to  Paris,  his  progress  is  noted  by 
the  scribe  of  the  inquisition  with  a  particularity  perfectlv 
astonishing  if  true.  The  afiair  of  *'  The  Diamond  Necklace 
is  noticed  only  to  adopt  as  correct  all  the  imputations  thrown 
out  against  Uagliostro,  and  to  give  us  the  assurance  of  his 
guilt,  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  convicted,  but 
for  his  wily  conduct  in  corrupting  his  guards  at  the  Bastille, 
and  concocting  with  his  fellow  prisoners  statements  which 
misled  the  court.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  work  to 
which  we  refer,  the  Prince  of  the  Church,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bohan,  is  never  named,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  '^  the  victim*' 
lured  t-o  the  brink  of  ruin,  by  love,  ambition  and  freemasonry — 
what  a  frightful  trio  for  a  Cardinal  to  encounter ! 

After  lus  escape  he  resided  some  di^s  at  Passy,  about  a 
league  from  Paris,  and  we  are  gravely  inu)rmed,  that  there,  he 
initiated  some  fine  ladies  into  nreemasonry,  that  one  of  them 
forfeited  her  reputation  witix  our  hero,  and  that  she  was  a  very 
%gly  American^  (un  Americana  brutissima.) — He  left  France 
for  London,  where  in  1786  he  published  ''a  letter  to  the 
French  people^''  dated  the  20th  June  in  that  year,  in  which 
he  predicted  '^  that  the  Bastille  would  be  destroyed  and  its 
site  become  a  public  highway  :^^  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
extraordinary  letter  there  is  no  doubt;  the  prediction  was 
verified  exactly  by  the  events  which  commenced  July  14, 1789. 
But  the  fearful  £act  of  being  believed  to  be  a  freemason 
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threw  all  the  enormities  imputed  to  Cagliostro  into  a  compara- 
tive insignificance,  and  of  his  participation  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  mystic  craft  the  Holy  Inquisition  had  no  doubt.  As  to 
the  Egyptian  masonry,  they  have  put  forward  many  documents 
from  which  we  extract  the  obligations  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
lady.  We  have  heard  of  an  Irish  lady  having  been  concealed 
in  the  case  of  a  clock,  whence  she  overheard  the  secrets  of  a 
lodge,  but  if  she  had  the  good  luck  to  have  met  Cagliostro, 
he  would  have  initiated  her  into  masonry  without  subjecting 
her  to  such  inconvenience. 

'*  In  Egyptian  masonry  no  religion  is  excluded.  Jews,  Calvinists, 
Lutherans,  or  Catholics,  are  all  admissible,  provided  they  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  have 
been  initiated  in  ordinary  masonry*  Men  elevated  to  the  degree  of 
Master  are  denominated  '  Ancient  Prophets/  The  women  are 
termed  •  Sybils.*  The  oath  of  the  former  is  as  follows : — *  I  pro- 
mise, pledge  myself,  and  swear  never  to  reveal  the  secrets  which  may 
be  communicated  to  me  in  this  Temple,  and  implicitly  to  obey  my 
superiors.'  The  female  oath  is  longer : — <  I  swear  in  presence  of 
the  great,  eternal  God,  in  that  of  my  mistress  and  of  all  persons  who 
now  hear  me,  never  to  reveal  or  make  known,  write,  or  cause  to  be 
written,  whatever  may  here  happen  before  my  eyes,  condemning  my- 
self, in  any  case  of  imprudence,  to  be  punished  iiccording  to  the  laws 
of  the  Great  Founder  and  of  all  mv  superiors ;  I  equally  promise  the 
most  exact  observance  of  all  the  other  commands  which  are  imposed 
upon  me ;  love  towards  God,  respect  to  my  sovereign,  veneration 
for  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  love  of  my  associates,  an  at- 
tachment without  reserve  to  this  order,  and  an  implicit  submission 
to  its  regulations  and  laws  as  they  shall  be  communicated  to  me  by 
my  mistress,  * " 

Whether  our  hero  was  or  was  not  a  freemason  we  presume 
not  to  pronounce^  but  we  close  by  giving  the  judicial  announce- 
ment of  his  fate  : — 

**  The  deliberative  judgpnent  upon  his  destiny  was  before  persons 
full  of  humanity  and  clerical  benignity,  for  such  are  the  council  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  ;  and  the  definitive  judgment  was  reserved  for 
the  Great  Pius  the  Sixth,  who,  in  his  glorious  pontificate,  has  known 
well  how  to  unite  in  himself  the  characteristics  of  a  just  and  merciful 

Erince.  He  did  not  wish  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  to  leave 
im  a  future  field  for  true  contrition.  It  was  therefore  resolved, 
not  merely  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Joseph  Balsaroo,  but  also  at 
regarding  fully  the  interests  of  justice,  equity,  and  prudence,  of  re- 
ligion and  the  public  tranquillity,  not  merely  of  the  Pontifical  State, 
but  of  the  entire  world,  tnat  Joseph  Balsamo,  the  accused,  having 
confessed  and  been  convicted  of  many  offences,  is  obnoxious  to  the 
censures  and  punishments  promulgated  against  formal  Heretics, 
Dogmatizers,  Heresiarchs,  masters  and  followers  of  magical  super- 
stitions, and  also  to  the  censures  and  punishments  set  forth  as  well 
10 
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in  the  Apostolic  constitutions  of  Clement  the  Twelfth  as  in  those  of 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  against  those  who  in  any  manner  favor 
and  promote  the  society  and  conventicles  of  Freemasons,  which  con- 
stitutions are  announced  in  the  edict  of  the  Seofetary  of  State 
against  such  as  may  offend  in  the  premises  in  the  Pontifical  domi- 
nions. In  the  exercise  of  our  special  mercy  we  commote  Uie  pun- 
ishment of  delivering  him  over  to  the  secular  authority  ;  (that  is  the 
punishment  of  death)  to  perpetual  imprbonment  in  some  one  of  our 
fortresses  ;  such  custody  to  he  strict,  and  without  hope  of  further 
pardon,  and  there  let  him  ahjure  his  formal  heresy,  and  be  ahsolved 
n*om  ecclesiastical  censures  on  performance  of  a  salatary  penance." 

There  is  no  further  trace  of  Jo8q)h  Balsamo^  otherwise 
Couut  Cagliostro,  who,  if  he  has  not  Buffioed  '^  to  point  a 
moral,''  has,  under  the  imaginative  genius  of  Damas^  served 
"  To  adorn  a  tale." 

r.T.p. 


aet.  vi.—ancient  manuscripts  of  trinity 
college  (dublin)  library. 

Tie  Codex  Montfortianns :  a  Collation  of  thii  Celebrated  MS,, 
with  the  Text  of  Wetstein,  and  mth  certain  M88,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  Orhndo  T.  Dobbin, 
LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  M.R.LA.  London :  8.  Bagster  and  Sons. 
1855. 

We  have  never  acquiesced  in  the  appellation  of  Silent  Sister 
said  to  be  bestowed  upon  our  University  by  the  proud  Estab- 
lishments of  another  Country.  We  think  that  the  Alumni 
of  Trinity  College  Dublin  have  laboured  not  ingloriously  in 
many  regions  of  Uteratare  and  in  most  of  those  of  Science. 
There  is  however  one  department  in  which  we  are  ready  to 
confess  thatHhere  exists  on  the  part  of  our  venerable  seat  of 
learning  a  culpable  silence :  the  manuscript  treasures  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  industry  of  past  ages  have  been  sufibred 
to  lie  on  its  shelves  unpublished  and  almost  unknown. 
Since  the  days  of  Usher  and  Ware  it  is  surprising  how  little 
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has  been  done  to  illustrate  the  ancient  documents  which  the  li- 
braries of  this  country  contain.  And  yet  what  country  with 
the  exception  perhi^  of  Italy^  can  supply  richer  materials  to 
ttie  antiquarian,  or  the  critic  P  There  is  the  Book  of  Dimma  a 
noble  manuscript  of,  we  believe,  the  7th  century,  whose  text  of 
the  Gospeb  could  not  but  prove  interesting  to  the  biblical 
student,  while  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  prayer  which  it 
contains  should  throw  mnch  light  on  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Church. — ^There  is — older  still  we*  believe  in  time  as  it  is 
certainly  more  wonderful  in  execution — the  Book  of  KelU  ot 
Gospels  of  St.  Bridget,  a  volume  whose  elegance  of  character 
and  brilliancy  of  illustration  excited  the  wonder  of  Cambrensis 
in  the  12th,  as  it  has  done  that  of  Westwood  in  the  19th 
century.  Need  we  mention  the  Book  of  Armagh — itself  a 
treasure  and  a  historv'-^^hich  we  are  told  the  munificence  of 
the  present  Primate  is  about  to  add  to  the  MS  department  of 
the  College— or  tlie  Gospels  of  St.  Patrick,  the  same  probably 
which  Pope  Pelagius  presented  to  the  Saint  with  relics  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  previously  to  his  departure  for  this 
country,  and  which  contains,  as  Petrie  justly  surmises,  'Hhe 
oldest  copy  of  the  Sacred  Word  now  existing."  We  could 
add  other  manuscripts  oi)en  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious 
in  the  Library  of  Tnnity  College  or  in  the  Museums  of  our 
Public  Institutions ;  but  while  we  admit  that  the  politeness  of 
the  Custodians  has  made  those  documents  visible,  we  regret 
that  they  may  be  yet  looked  upon  as  inaccessible  to  the 
genendity  of  scholars,  and  we  are  forced  to  confess  tliat  the 
reproachful  complaint  addressed  to  our  countrymen  by 
S^ber  in  a  particular  case,  was  justified  in  its  widest  sense 
and  might  be  rroeated  in  the  instance  of  nearly  every  MS. 
we  possess— '^  iRrum  esi  viros  doctos  ejus  insula  nondum  in 
dariori  luce  collocasse  hujus  codicis  kistoriam. 

Fortunately  there  is  some  indication  that  better  days  are 
about  to  dawn  upon  us.  The  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  digest  of  tlie  Brehon  Laws  will,  we 
doubt  not,  impart  to  the  public  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  mouldering  parchments;  the  Ancient  Music  of 
Ireland  is  about  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  of  the  ardour 
and  successful  energy  with  which  our  biblical  manuscripts  are 
about  to  be  explored,  we  have  a  sufiicient  earnest  in  the 
volume  lately  published  by  Dr.    Dobbin  from  these  sources 
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and  entitled — from  the  ancient  record  with  which  it  deals — 
tlie  Codex  Montfortianus. 

There  are  few  persons,  however  moderately  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  who  need  to  be  informed  to 
what  keen  controversies  the  passage  of  St.  John,  1.  ep.  v.  ch. 
7  th  V.  has  given  rise.  To  those,  however,  who  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  current  or  vernacular  edition  of 
Scriptures,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  the  passage 
above  mentioned,  "  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in 
Heaven,^'  &c.,  &c.,  though  at  present  contained  in  most 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  (and  of  course  in  the 
versions  from  them)  is  yet  wanting  in  almost  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  whose  date  is  anterior  to  the  origin  of 
printing.  The  Vulgate  or  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  have, 
it  is  true,  (or  certainly  seem  to  have,)  contained  this  passage 
from  the  earliest  date;  it  seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  Fathers  of  the  second  century;  it  is  quoted  as  a  biblical 
passage  by  those  of  the  third;  in  after  ages  it  occurs  as  a 
Scripture  citation  in  most  of  the  Western  Fathers;  and 
Councils,  as  well  as  Theologians,  have  made  use  of  it  as  a 
sacred  testimony,  to  confirm  or  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  however, 
the  cares  of  the  learned  were  turned  towards  editing  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues.  The  University 
of  Alcaic  in  Spain  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  work. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Ximenes  that  learned  body 
collected  the  most  ancient  MSS.  from  Italy,  Greece,  and 
other  countries,  and  edited  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures. 
(1504 — 1522)  in  four  difTerent  tongues  in  the  immortal 
work,  known  to  the  world  as  the  Complutensian  Polyglot. 
The  testimony  of  the  "  three  heavenly  witnesses"  appears  in 
the  Greek  text  of  this  work  ;  but  in  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  edited  by  Erasmus  and  Printed  at  Basil  by 
Frobenius  in  1516,  that  same  testimony  is  wanting.  This 
first  edition  of  Erasmus  was,  it  is  true,  printed  after  one 
manuscript  only.  That  MS.  too  was  defective  in  many  places, 
and,  being  written  in  cursive  characters,  could  not  date  even 
as  far  back  as  the  tenth  century — Glaire,  Introd.  Vol.  11,  p. 
445.  But  a  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  prepared 
by  the  same  accomplished  scholar  and  edited  in  1519,  wa& 
still  silent  as  to  the  heavenly  witnesses.     Erasmus  appears  not 
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to  have  seen  as  yet  the  Coraplutensian  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  indeed  was  not  publicly  sold  until  the 
year  1522  Remonstrances,  however,  were  addressed  to  him 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  commonly-received 
text  (1.  John  v.  7.)  not  by  a  Jesuit,  though  the  Titular 
Bishop  of  Meath  creates  one  for  the  occasion  just  30  years 
before  the  time,*  but  by  Lee,  Stunica  and  some  others.  The 
classical  editor  replied,  that  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Greek 
Testament  he  should  insert  the  missing  text,  in  case  it  were 
sustained  by  the  authority  of  a  single  Greek  Manuscript.  To 
this  engagement  of  Erasmus  may  be  traced  the  origin  of 
the  fame  of  the  Montfortian  Codex.  It  was  then,  it  would 
appear,  a  manuscript  of  some  reputed  antiquity.  It  was  in  the 
possession,  it  would  seem,  of  Oxford  University  :  it  was  con- 
suited  by  Lee  :  it  contained  in  legible  and  undoubted  charac- 
ters the  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses :  the  fact  was 
averred  to  Erasmus  by  Lee  and  other  competent  scholars ; 
and  Erasmus,  not  to  avert  censures,  no  where  existing,  or 
trench  upon  infallibilities  attached  to  no  manuscript,  save  that 
perhaps  of  an  episcopal  reviewer ;  but,  we  believe,  to  redeem 
his  promise,  and  restore  what  he  considered  to  be,  not  impro- 
bably, the  true  reading,  inserted  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  of  1522,  the  since  famous  passage,  1  John  v.  1., 

'•  Oti  T^iiff  iio-i  41  (Mt^rv^tvfr^  gr  rmiv^oifm ttxth^,  Adyd$  text  ^nvfuc  uyt6f 

Km  o9Vi  01  r^ui  h  l<rt."  '*  And  there  are  three,  who  bear  witness 
in  Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
these  three  are  one.*' 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  celebrated 
French  printer,  Robert  Stephens,  gave  to  the  world  several 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  all  of  them  excelling  in 
beauty  of  typography  as  well  as  in  the  general  accuracy  of 
text.  The  third  of  these  editions,  printed  in  1550,  exhibits 
the  Complutensian  and  Erasmian  reading  of  1  John  v.  7, 
said  by  the  editor  to  be  sustained  by  the  additional  evidence 
of  seven  out  of  sixteen  Greek  MS.  which  he  collected  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  needless  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  popu- 
lar editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  followed  those 

*  See  a  Review  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
of  January,  1855.  Herbert,  The  Article  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Titular  Bishop  of  Meath.  It  gives  a  clear  and  succinct 
account  of  Dr.  Dobbin's  work,  but  the  weli  known  controversial  tenden. 
cies  of  the  good  Prelate  betray  him  at  times  into  violations  of  history,  as 
well  as  common  sense. 
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of  Erasmus  and  Stephens  adopted  universally  the  above 
text  and  transmitted  it,  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  writings, 
not  less  to  the  vernacular  versions  of  the  West,  than  to  the 
Greek  editions  issued  in  the  East  and  in  general  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Oriental  Churches. 

But  at  the  hands  of  the  keen  divines  of  the  16th  and  1 7th 
centuries  every  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  was  sure  to  be 
subjected  to  the  closest  investigation.  Sandius  a  Unitarian, 
and  Bichard  Simons,  a  Eoman  Catholic  critic,  contended 
warmly  and  ably  against  the  genuineness  of  the  adopted 
passage.  The  former  maintained  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  modem  iuierpolation-^-a  mere  imposture  of  the  Trini- 
tarians; the  latter  urged  the  probability,  that,  from  a  margin- 
al gloss,  it  passed  insensibly  into  the  text  of  some  Latin  MSS. 
and  thence  was  adopted  into  others.  Both  those  critics 
regarded  the  absence  of  the  verse  (1  John  v.  7.)  from  Greek 
MSS.  as  proof  conclusive  that  it  was  not  genuine.  Those 
on  the  contrary  who  were  unwilling  to  reject  the  established 
reading,  grounded  their  arguments  for  its  retention  on  the 
fact  chiefly  that  it  was  already  iu  possession,  as  also  on  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  Fathers  and  the  Yulgate ;  but  they 
urged  at  the  same  time  that  vouchers  for  its  genuineness 
were  to  be  found  even  among^  the  Greek  Codices.  '  Unfortun- 
ately for  the  issue  of  this  appeal,  the  Greek  MSS.  which  the 
Complutensians  had  used  iu  their  edition  of  the  N*  T.  bad 
perished  in  the  flames  :  those  of  Stevens  too  had  dissappeared 
and  some  others  as  that  of  Berlin  fRavianusJ  &c.  were  ob- 
viously of  loo  recent  a  dat«  to  be  held  of  much  critical  value. 
The  controversy  therefore,  so  far  as  it  concerned  existing 
Greek  MSS.j  was  narrowed  to  a  consideration  of  one  Code:s — 
that  from  which  Erasmus  had  borrowed  his  reading  of  1522, 
and  which,  subsequently  changing  its  name  and  owners,  had 

f)assed  through  the  hands  of  Frov  fa  Franciscan  Friar) 
Jlemehts,  Clark,  Montfort*  and  Ussher,  till  with  the  other 
volumes  of  the  illustrious  prelate  it  found  a  last  resting-place 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  volume  indeed  had  changed  its  name  and  owners,  but 
the  controversy  which  we  liave  mentioned  above,  and  whose 

*  It  was  while  id  possesiioD  of  Dr.  Moatfortr— a  Cambridge  Professor 
of  Divinity  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century^that  the  Codex  was 
coUated  for  the  great  London  Polyglott.  From  this  circumstance  it  is 
'styled  Mont/or tianui. 
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chief  element  regarded  the  age  and  authority  of  this  Codex, 
had  not  abated  :  some  critics,  as  Mons»  Martin  of  Utrecht, 
were  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  an  antiquity  as  high  as  the  11th 
century:  others  again,  as  Dr.  Marsh,  considered  it  not  prior 
to  the  16th  ;  while  many,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  assigned  it  to  the 
14th,  but  forded  it  however  as  a  transcript  of  little  value— 
the  work  of  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  scribe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  itself  the  subject  of  such  a  variety 
of  opinions,  the  Codex  oould  not  throw  mucli  light  on  the 
controversy  of  '*  the  three  witnesses  /'  it  was,  however,  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  learned  men  of  this  country,  that  a 
volume  cited  by  most  European  crities  should  have  its  origin 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  and  its  value  unascertained.  True; 
drcumstances  might  have  placed  its  external  history  beyond 
the  reach  of  recovery,  but  manuscripts,  like  other  things,  have 
been  taught  to  tell  their  own  story ;  the  lines  of  origin  and  age 
are  impressed  on  volumes  as  well  as  men,  and  a  careful  compari- 
son of  these  with  one  another  would  be  sure  to  be  followed  by 
the  same  results  in  this  country  as  have  attended  the  labours  of 
the  Benedictines  elsewhere. 

To  such  a  task,  in  fact,  has  Dr.  Dobbin  addressed  himself, 
and,  though  we  are  slow  to  assent  to  all  his  conclusions,  we 
give  him  ample  credit  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  has  under- 
taken, and  the  success  with  which  he  has  executed  his  work. 

The  plan  of  examination  followed  by  our  author,  was 
determined  in  some  measure  by  that  which  Dr.  Barret  adopted 
in  1808  with  the  same  CodeK.  That  learned  doctor — familiarly 
known  as  Jacky  Barret,  of  simple  and  economical  reputation 
—  commenced  a  oolktion  of  the  Codex  Monfortianus  with  the 
rinted  text  of  Wetetein,  which  he  probably  regarded  as  the 

$t  sample  of  the  texius  rece/^ui,  or  established  reading 
among  Protestants.  With  this  text  he  carefully  collated  that 
of  the  Dublin  MS.  throughout  the  Pauline  and  Catholic 
Epii»tles,  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse.  We  know  not  at  what 
conclusion  of  practical  value  the  learned  doctor's  labors  enabled 
him  to  arrive  other  than  this,  that  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse 
as  it  stands  in  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  bears  undoubted 
marks  of  being  transcribed  from  a  Leicester  MS.  not  older  than 
the  18th  century.  Dr.  Dobbin,  however>  besides  compleiing 
the  collation,  b^un  by  Dr.  Barret,  with  the  text  of  Wetstein, 
has  extended  his  researches  into  a  new  and  hitherto  unexplored 
region.     Struck  by  a  remarkable  similarity  said  to  exist  b^ween 
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the  Montfortian  Codex  and  those  of  Oxford,  marked  respectively 
by  Wetstein  as  56,  58,  39,  our  aathorhas  subjected  the  texts 
and  characters  of  those  M8S.  to  a  critical  compaijson  with  one 
another,  and  from  dak,  of  whose  amplitude  and  variety  the 
volume  before  us  gives  sufficient  proofs,  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Montfort  MS.  is  in  two  of  the  Gospels 
(Luke  and  John)  a  transcript  from  the  hew  College  M8. 
(Wetstein,  58),  while  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  it  copies  the 
Lincoln  College  MS.  (Wetstein,  39)  with  some  differences, 
inserting  for  example,  1  John,  v.  7,  which  the  Lincoln  exem- 
plar does  not  contain. 

"We  have  thus  at  last,  however,'*  observes  the  author, 
p.  56,  ^'reached  the  point  at  which  we  have  been  aiming  in 
this  more  recent  part  of  our  introduction,  namely,  that  of 
proving  how  Erasmus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 
tury,  rested  the  verse  exclusively  upon  the  testimony  of  this 
one  MS.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  verse 
rests  upon  no  broader  basis  still :  for  although  modern  research 
has  discovered  four  other  Greek  codices  containing  it,  it  is 
found  in  them  under  such  circumstances  of  marginal  position, 
transcription  from  printed  texts  or  variety  of  reading,  as  dis- 
qualifies them  from  giving  any  evidence  on  the  question  ai 
all. 

"  But,'*  he  continues,  "  while  we  thus  narrow  the  ground 
of  our  conviction  to  the  testimony  of  this  single  MS.,  we 
disclaim  any  intention  thereby  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  in  favor  of  a  particular  conclusion.  We,  for  the  nonce, 
ignore  the  testimony  of  all  the  existing  Greek  copies  against 
the  verse,  in  order  to  test  the  merits  of  this  affirmative  witness 
in  its  favor,  because  by  this  single  testimony,  the  verse 
MUST  STAND  OE  PALL.  Let  the  studcut  then  carefully  examine 
the  whole  of  the  citations  from  the  Acts  in  which  the  Dublin 
Codex,  and  that  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  agree,  their 
numbers,  their  variety,  their  peculiarity,  and  he  cannot  fail  to 
land  in  the  conclusion,  we  have  thus  far  arrived  at,  that  the 
Montfort  Codex  is  a  transcript  with  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
variations,  of  the  Oxford."  To  facilitate  his  arrival  at  that 
conclusion,  the  author  subjoins  a  list  of  remarkable  coinciden- 
ces between  the  Lincoln  and  Montfort  MSS,,  in  cases  where 
both  these  difler  from  the  vulgate ;  after  which  he  continues 
p.  6L  "Of  these  readings  in  the  Acts,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
aiy,  that  involving  as  they  do,  faults  of  grammar,  orthography. 
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and  signifioation^  they  can  only  be  traoed  to  a  servile  tran- 
scription of  the  Codex  Lincolnieusis^  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  Bat  this  conformity  is  not  confined  to  the  Acts^  but 
runs  through  the  Epistles ;  so  that^  the  inference  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  two  MSS.  to  each  other^  can  by  no  possi- 
bility of  reasoning  be  reduced  to  conjecture,  but  rises  to 
absolute  demonstration.  With  a  resemblance,  then,  between 
the  two  documents  so  full  and  pervading,  so  carious  and 
minute,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  classical  text  of  1  John 
V.  7,  in  the  parent  MS. ;  bui  it  is  wanting  in  the  Lincoln 
College  Codex: — therefore  its  presence  in  the  Montfort  Codex 
is  an  arbitrary  and  unauthorised  interpolation.^^  Farther  on, 
the  author  absolves  the  alleged  interpolator  from  the  charge 
of  wiKul  fraud.  '*  The  passage  was  written,''  he  observes, 
'' before  the  Erasmian  controversy  began;  and  it  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  as  many  other  variations 
from  his  original  which  maik  this  transcript.  Its  introduction 
was  purely  self-suggested,  originating  in  no  polemical  purpose, 
and  leaves  our  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  transcriber 
unshaken.  Let  a  moderate  share  of  Greek  scholarship  be 
combined  with  a  high  veneration  for  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  a 
desire  to  complete  what  is  evidently  a  tentative  text  through- 
out— one  designed  for  private  edification  and  not  for  sale, — 
and  this  supposition  meets  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case : 
the  existence  of  the  reading  in  our  Codex  is  accounted  for, 
and  the  fair  fame  of  the  author  is  untarnished.'' 

From  these  extracts  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  at 
what  results  Dr.  Dobbin  has  arrived  in  consequence  of  the 
laborious  collation  he  has  undertaken.  The  Montfort  Codex 
— famed  in  a  controversy  of  300  years  standing — is  no  more 
than  a  servile  transcript  from  an  Oxford  MS.  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Having  received  the  controverted  verse,  I.  John  v.  7, 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  its  prototype,  it  is  of  no 
weight  as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  that 
verse,  and  as  this  last  (or  rather  only)  voucher  for  the  inte- 
grity of  the  disputed  passage  disappears,  that  passage  must  be 
surrendered  as  a  fiction,  or  human  gloss,  engrafted  on  the 
Inspired  Word — a  gloss  too  whose  stealthy  advances « from 
margin  into  brackets,  from  brackets  into  the  text  itself,*  can 
be  traced  through  all  its  stages,  till  the  ** prima  mali  labes'^ 

*  See  Introduction,  p.  46,  where  much  undue  stress,  it  appears  to  us, 
is  laid  on  the  particle  Sicut,  in  the  St.  Gall  MS. 
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rests  on  nn  anfortunate  Irishman,  ISt.  Qtill,  or  at  least  on  one 
of  his  Helvetic  fraternity. 

Should  these  conclusions  of  the  learned  author  be  true,  we 
should  jet,  like  him,  be  free  from  all  apprehensions  as  to  their 
effects  on  the  substantial  integrity  trf  the  Divine  Oracles,  as  on 
the  belief  of  the  sacred  dogma  of  the  Trinity — to  confirm  or  illus- 
trate which  the  passage  in  question  has  often  been  adduced. 
Indeed,  as  Catholics,  we  feel  on  this  head  an  assurance,  we  had 
almost  said  an  independence,  as  to  particular  passages,  which  can 
never  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  only  and  entire  rule  of  Paith 
are  the  Scriptures  as  they  stand  to-day  set  forth  in  the  authorized 
version,  or  may  stand  to-morrow  shorn  by  criticism  of  their 
rnoMt,  cherislied  pnssages  and  contracted  to  narrower  dimensions. 

We  feel,  like  the  learned  author,  a  hallowed  *'  satisfaction, 
as  biblical  students,  in  evert  accumulation  of  evidence'*  which 
tends  to  throw  light  on  the  sacred  volume,  and  "  leave  no 
room,''  as  regards  it,  "  for  the  exercise  of  doubt :"  but  for  this 
very  reason  we  are  compelled  to  pause  a  little,  and  to  call  for 
an  "absolute  proof  of  interpolation  before  we  reject  as  spurious 
what  we  had  long  regarded  as  inspired,  and  what,  besides  the 
names  of  Mill,  Fell,  Bengel  and  others,can  reckon  in  its  defence 
the  authority  of  nearly  all  our  present  editions  of  the  Bible, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  "Vernacular,  Protestant,  Oriental,  or  Bomau 
Oatholic.  We  think  that  Dr.  Dobbin's  work,  deserving  all 
the  praise  that  is  due  to  eminent  scholarship,  and  labonoos 
investigation,  yet  fails  of  displacing  these  authorities.  It  does 
not,  we  think,  establish,  bei/ond  a  reasonable  donbty  the  fact  of 
the  Montfortian  Codex  having  been  transcribed  in  the  passage 
at  issue,  or  indeed  in  any  part  at  all,  from  the  Lincoln  manu- 
8cri]*t,  No.  39.  Having  disposed  too  summarily,  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Ghreek  MSS.,  adduced  or  adduciMe  in  the  support  of 
the  contested  verse,*  and  narrowed  them  unjustly  to  this  single 
MS.,  it  sets  aside  the  authority  of  this  oneitsdf,  on  a  charge 
of  interpolation,  not  clearly  sustained ;  and  then,  ignoring  a 
large  portion  of  the  indirect,  or  Latin,  evidences  admissible 

*  AmoDg  these,  besides  the  Montfort  Oodex  and  the  ComplittensUn 
exempUrs  (unju^tl7  set  aside  bj  Dr.  Clarke),  we  may  reckon  a  Vene- 
tian Greek  MS.  described  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  (Two  Letter*  &c.  Borne 
1825),  the  Greek  models  used  by  Bruccioliin  his  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1592,  the  greater  nnmber  of  those  consulted  by  Lnke 
of  Bruges  and  Robert  Stephens  for  their  respective  editions  9tc,  Calrin 
and  Beza  also,  if  we  are  nghtH  informed,  attest  that  the  migority  of 
Greek  MSS.  in  their  day  contained  the  vttrse  hs  question. 
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in  tbe  ctse^  it  ''  lands'^  the  reader  on  conclasioDs  against 
which  criticism  may  demur,  and  in  which  orthodoxy 
will  find  no  oonfort.  We  shall  illustrate  our  meaning,  by  a 
few  references  to  the  book  itself.  From  the  collation  of  the 
Montfort  MS.  with  the  Lincoln,  or  alleged  prototype,  in  the 
Acts,  (pp.  139 — 146,)  it  appears  that  the  former  differs  from 
the  latter  in  AiU  414  readings,  while  if  the  differences  of 
orthography  and  ooUocation  of  words,  between  the  two  MSS. 
be  taken  into  account,  the  total  sum  of  discrepancies  which 
they  exhibit,  one  from  another,  in  the  short  book  of  the  Acts, 
will  amount  to  a  much  greater  number. 

Now,  making  every  allowance  for  the  carelessness  or 
ignorance  of  the  scribe,  we  are  inclined  to  look  npon  414 
^screpandes,  (in  a  book  whose  least  kindred  copies  should 
exhibit  no  discrepancy)  as  at  least  no  great  proof  of  trans- 
cription. In  fact  a  comparison  with  the  printed  text  of 
Wetstein  the  remotest  possible  of  standards  from  the  Mont- 
fortian — exhibits  little  more  than  twice  this  number(884)  of 
discrepancies.  It  is  true  indeed  rtmarkahle  coincidences  exist 
b^ween  the  Montfortian  and  the  Lincoln  Codex,  whole 
clauses  appearing  in  both,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Ynlgate 
and  in  most  other  editions  of  the  Bible.  This  coincidenoe  in 
extraordinary  and  unusual  readings  seems  to  be  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  Dr.  DobUn's  views  as  to  the  parentage 
of  our  MS.  but  it  proves  the  relationship  of  Undredanly^  not 
of  lineal  descent  In  other  words,  to  account  for  such 
affinity  of  readings  it  were  sufficient  to  suppose  the  two 
Codices  copied  at  difibrent  times  and  each  with  its  own  shase 
of  blunders,  from  a  common  Manuscript  earlier  than  both, 
or  from  two  different  MSS.  kindred  to  one  another  and  trans- 
cribed from  a  common  exemplar  still  earlier.  This  hypothesis 
would  at  onoe  account  for  the  coincidences  that  exist  and 
would  seem  suggested  by  and  more  reconcilable  with  the  (414) 
discrepancies  we  have  noticed  above.  It  was  in  fact  the 
hypothesis  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Barrett,  as  regards  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  same  vdnme.  That  accomplished  scholar 
observed  existing  between  the  Montfort  Apocalypse  and  that 
of  the  Leicester  MS.  coincidences  not  less  numerous  nor  less 
remarkable  than  tliose  exhibited  by  Dr.  Dobbin  in  the  Acts. 
His  conclusion  is  "  unde  in  Apocalypsi  statueudum  est  Mout- 
fertianum  and  Leicestriensem  ex  eodem  Codice  nobis  nunc 
ignotOf  exscriptos  fuisse ^iyusdemexetnplam «^«y^«f*v(  esse" 
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Would  uot  a  similar  hypothesis  meet  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  case  before  us  ? 

Besides  we  have  no  evidence  nor  even  assurance  from  Dr. 
Dobbin  that  the  mme  amount  of  coincidence  with  the  Lin- 
coln MS.  which  characterizes  the  Acts  in  the  Montfortian^  is 
found  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  of  the  same  volume.  Once 
indeed  (p.  61)  we  are  told  that  *'this  conformity  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Acts^but  runs  through  the  Epistles/'  but  this  asser- 
tion we  take  to  apply  to  a  generic  conformity.  At  all  events  it 
is  too  incidental,  too  brief  and  unemphatio  to  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  were  transcribed 
from  the  same  exemplar,  as  the  Acts — more  especially  so  as 
by  the  shewing  of  Dr.  Dobbin  himself,  the  Montfortian  codex 
represents,  in  different  parts*,  different  originals,  having  been 
copied  from  at  least  three  distinct  codices.  The  assertion 
then  that  the  verse  1.  John  v.  7.,  "is  a  capricious  interpola- 
tion" in  the  Monfortian,  appears  to  us  to  rest  upon  two 
assumptions,  neither  of  which  has  been  fully  proved,  and 
against  both  of  which  exceptions  may  be  justly  ui^ed. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  defect  of  "  absolute 
proof  of  transcription  and  interpolation,  as  the  author  has 
ventured  to  set  aside  or  treat  lightly  much  of  the  indirect  or 
what  may  be  called  the  Latin  evidences  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  debated  passage,  1  John  v.  7. 

These,  whatever  German  criticism  may  decide  to  tlie 
contrary,  have  ever  been  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the 
sober-minded  in  this  controversy;  and  recent  investigation 
is  but  adding  to  their  number.  In  the  Library  of  La  Sala* 
for  instance,  is  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  in  uncial 
characters  and  belonging,  acccording  to  the  critical  estimate 
of  Cardinal  Mai  and  others,  to  the  seventA  century,  in  which 
the  testimony  of  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses  reads  as 
follows ; — "  Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt  in  coelo 
Pater,  Verbum  et  Sps  et  hu  tres  hunum  sunt/'  being 
placed  after  the  three  earthly  witnesses  and  forming  the 
8th  verse,  (not  the   7th)  as  was  usual  in  the  older  MSS. 

Again,  in  the  Library  of  the  Santa  Oroce  at  Kome,  is  an  ancient 
MS.  inscribed  IAh*i  de  Speculo,Hud  attributed  byCardinal  Wise- 
man ti>  the  6th  or  7th  century,  in  which  the  text  of  the  three 

*  A  Benedictine  Conyent  between  Naples  and  Salerno. 
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Heavenly  Witnesses  is  quoted  with  great  emphasis  by  the  writer 
in  proof  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  quotations 
in  this  MS.  are  all  from  the  Fetus  Itala^  or  the  old  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  use  before  the  days  of  St.  Jerome. 
It  is  written  in  square  uncial  characters,  and  bears  evident 
proofs  of  a  very  high  antiquity.  These  two  documents  alone 
will  shew  how  false  is  the  assertion,  repeated  by  our  author 
with  seeming  approbation,  that  the  disputed  verse,  1  John  v.  7, 
is  not  found  in  Latin  MSS.  prior  to  the  ninU  century.  We 
omit,  because  they  are  already  well  known,  the  quotations  of 
this  text,  as  Scripture,  by  Phoebadius  (Bishop  of  Agen,)  in 
the  Fourthy  Vigilius  (bishop  of  Tapsum,)  in  the  fifth, 
and  Fulgentius,  Cassiodorius,  &c.,  in  the  sixth  century. 
There  is  evidence  also,  that  the  verse  in  question  existed  in 
Greek  MSS.  more  ancient  than  any  we  now  have  except  perhaps 
the  Vatican  and  the  Alexandrine.  In  fact  with  the  exception 
of  these  two,  (whose  antiquity  alone  establishes  their  merit,) 
we  see  not  why  such  distinguished  deference  should  be  paid 
to  the  Greek  MSS.  which  we  now  possess.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  ninth  century.  In  this 
respect  they  are,  with  the  two  exceptions  above  stated, 
inferior  to  the  Latin  Manuscripts.  Nor  is  this  disadvantage 
counterbalanced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  in  OreeL 
Omission  in  a  Greek  copy  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  a 
priori  a  much  more  natural  supposition  than  is  interpolation 
in  a  Latin  Version  ;  and  here,  as  is  evident,  the  question  is 
betwent  omission  on  one  hand  and  interpolation  on  the  other ; 
not  between  the  relative  force  of  words  or  their  proximity  to 
the  original  root — for  in  such  we  should  undoubtedly  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  Greek  over  the  Latin  text. 

The  7th  and  8th  verses  of  the  vth  chapter  of  St.  John 
(ep.  1,)  as  they  now  stand,  end  with  the  same  words  "  and 
these  three  are  one.''  Nothing  has  been  so  frequetitly  the 
cause  of  omisions  and  blunders  in  copying  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  this  ''all-devouring  •^##tiAiwto"  or  similarity  of 
desinence  in  succeeding  clauses.  The  copyist  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  first  clause  in  transcribing :  his  eyes  are  for  a  mo- 
ment turned  to  the  original  document  and  keenly  search  out 
the  words  next  in  order ;  and  words  next  in  order  to  those  he 
has  transcribed  meet  his  eye,  and  are  diligently  copied  out, 
and  in  that  very  place  an  entire  verse  of  the  original  is  want- 
ing in  his  transcript. 
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Now  suppose  an  omiMioti  of  this  kind,  owing  to  thp 
cause  above  mentioned^  to  have  taken  flwse,  in  an  earlj  age 
of  Christianity  (say  the  3rd  centui7)4  m  eopymg  out  one  or 
two  of  the  Normal  MSS.  of  the  Oriental  Church.  The  con- 
sequence would  be  that  i4>ographs  from  these  models  should 
exhibit  the  same  omission ;  and  that  entire  recensions  of  some 
churches,  together  with  the  versions  made  from  them,  should 
be  defective  in  the  like  mann^.  Some  earlier  MSS.>  it  is 
true,  would  still  continue  to  present  the  true  reading ;  but 
even  these,  or  the  copies  from  them,  might  be  corrected  to  the 
apographs  we  have  spoken  oi,  when  these  latter  were  once 
established  in  the  churches.  In  this  supposition  the  true 
reading  would  be  likeliest  to  be  preserved  in  vbrsionb^  an 
earlier  date  and  whose  circulation  should  in  some  manner  be 
isolated  from  the  sphere  of  the  others. 

This  supposition  is  at  least  as  probable-^nay  more  probable 
— than  any  that  have  been  made  in  a  contrary  sense*  It  in- 
volves nothing  beyond  the  existence  of  the  most  intelligible  of 
all  errors — an  omission,  and  the  circulation  of  that  error  to 
some  extent.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  facts  of  the  case — our 
different  readings,  citations,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  disputed  pas* 
sage,  1  John  v.  6,  9,  are  explicable  on  this  hypothesis  and  no 
other.  On  the  one  hand  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  codices 
(of  the  4th  century)  with  numerous  later  Ghreek  M8S.,  want 
the  disputed  verse;  on  the  other  hand  the  Latin  version  called 
the  Yetus  Itala — made  long  before  these  codices  were  penned, 
and  current  in  Afidca,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaul«-*undoabtedly 
contained  the  passage.  The  version,  or  correction  of  the  old 
version,  bv  St.  Jerom^  appears  to  have  lacked  it ;  but  these 
facts  would  just  fall  in  with  the  supposition  we  have  been 
making — of  an  early  omission  in  a  principal  Greek  codex. 
The  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  would  be  t/ut  apographs  of  this : 
the  version  of  St.  Jerome  would  have  been  made  or  amended 
according  to  the  recension  of  which  the  above  faulty  copy  was 
the  type;  while  the  genuine  reading  would  have  been  preserved 
in  the  ancient  African''^  version,  till  in  later  days — after  quo- 
tations b;  many  Fathers,  with  the  authority,  we  believe,  of 

*  The  earUet  Latin  Tertioii  of  the  New  Testament  is  shewn  hy  Dr. 
Wiseman  to  have  been  made  in  Africa.  This  ma^  explain  why  8t. 
Cyprian  quotes  the  passage  of  the  Hearenly  Witnesses,  though  later 
Latin  Fathers  (who  used  Jerome's  version)  appear  net  to  have  read  it  in 
ttieir  texts. 
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some  Greek  MSS.,  and  the  traditions  of  others — ^it  reentered 
the  page  of  the  Inspired  Word^  and  was  adopted  as  well  into 
the  common  text  of  Scriptare  as  into  the  Confessions  of  Faith 
and  Liturgical*  Books  of  all  chnrches— Greek  as  well  as  Latin, 
Such  at  least  is  the  view  which  we  have  been  long  inclined 
to  take  as  to  the  fortunes  and  phases  of  this  much-contested 

imssage ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  Introduction  of  Dr.  Dobbin's 
earned  work  has  materially  changed  our  opinion.  We  would 
gladly,  however,  imitate  the  forbearance  and  impartiality  of 
that  accomplished  scholar.  We  have  stated  our  views  frankly, 
but  in  no  sense  disparagingly  to  those  (and  they  are  many,  we 
know)  whose  opinions  on  1  John  v.  7,  are  opposed  to  our 
own.  As  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Montfortian  codex, 
our  exceptions,  we  beg  to  remind  our  reader,  are  dilatory 
(to  speak  with  Boman  jurists)  not  peremptory.  We  do  not 
oppose  the  conclusions  come  to  bv  Dr.  Dobbin ;  we  only  he- 
sitate to  embrace  them  to  their  fuU  extent  till  further  evidence 
is  adduced  in  their  support,  or  till  other  hypotheses  than  those 
he  makes  to  account  for  coincident  readings  are  shewn  to  be 
inadmissible. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  further  collation  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Montfort  MSS.  through  the  Epistles — a  work  an- 
nounced by  the  author  as  ready  for  the  press — will  go  far  towards 
effecting  this  object.  We  shall  hail  its  appearance  with  pleasure 
and  regard  it  as  an  interesting  accession  to  our  critical  biblical 
apparatus. 

In  the  mean  lime  we  would  encourage  others  to  enter  on  the 
field  which  Dr.  Dobbin  has  trodden  witfi  so  much  praise.  There 
is,  as  he  observes,  harvest  enough  to  be  gathered  in  .this  field. 
The  manuscripts  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
are  of  themselves  sufiScient  to  excite  the  hopes  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  learned :  and  although  the  inspiration  of  authorship  is 
nowadays  drunk  in  chiefly  at  the  **  Tagus,  whose  sands  are 
gold,''  yet  must  we  hope  that  among  our  countrymen  there  are 
those,  who  would  be  pilgrims  to  nobler  streams.  To  each  of 
those  we  would  urge  the  neglected  state  of  our  manuscripts, 
and  borrowing  a  quotation  from  the  close  of  our  author's  pre- 
face we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
0£P£  KAI  TA  BIBAIA,  MAAI2A  TAX  M£MBPANAS. 

t  See  the  Confesaio  Orthodoxa  Eccl.  Orientalis,  a.o.  1643,  where  the 
passage  is  appealed  to  as  undoubted  Bor^pture. 
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lie  Life  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  Written  by  Himself.     Author's 
Edition.     London :  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.^  1 855. 

On  rising  from  the  perusal  of  this  book,  we  should  feel 
disposed  by  changing  a  word  to  coin  a  phrase  as  trite  and  as 
true  as  the  well  known  adage,  and  exclaim  in  school-boys' 
Latin,  magna  est  impudentise  et  prsevalebit. 

We  look  upon  Barnum  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
admiration.  Not  admiration  in  the  ordinary  conventional 
meaning,  which  imph'es  that  the  object  which  excites  it  demands 
our  approval,  as  well  as  wonder,  but  admiration  in  its  strict 
lexicographical  understanding,  which  as  we  take  it,  means 
wonder  without  the  respect.  Men  of  great  abilities  often 
excite  wonder,  that  is  admiration,  from  those  gifts  which  they 
possess ;  while  the  character  of  their  lives  or  the  use  to  which 
they  apply  their  talents  must  excite  feelings  very  different  from 
those  of  respect  or  approval.  When  we  find  qualities  of  any 
kind  much  superior  to  the  general  average,  we  look  with 
admiration  on  the  possessor.  If  we  were  in  a  drawing-room 
we  should  assist  with  pleasure,  the  most  intense  pleasure,  in 
knocking  down  stairs  an  ordinary  impudent  or  offensive  indivi- 
dual, while  none  could  be  better  disposed  to  enjoy  and  be 
amused  with  the  magnificent  impertinence  of  Brummel.  To 
be  extraordinarily  impudent,  like  every  thing  else  extraordinary, 
requires  talents  of  a  rare,  although,  perhaps,  not  a  very  useful 
description ;  ergo,  our  admiration  of  those  individuals,  and  it 
may  be,  consequent  amusement  in  their  society.  An  ordinary 
thief  or  housebreaker  gets  his  four  years'  penal  servitude  or  four- 
teen years'  transportation  without  even  attracting  our  notice  for 
a  moment ;  whereas  if  one  of  the  votaries  of  St.  Nicholas  con- 
trives to  take  a  few  thousands  worth  of  precious  stones  out  of  a 
jeweller's  shop  in  Regent-street,  in  the  broad  noon  day,  from 
amidst  active  and  shrewd  shopmen,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  auda- 
city, coolness,  and  tact,  we  read  the  report  with  the  most  accurate 
care  from  beginning  to  end,  and  possibly  we  may  go  to  the 
police-office  to  assist,  as  our  French  friends  would  say,  at  the 
second  examination  and  get  a  full  view  of  the  ingenious  rascal. 
It  is  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  that  we  believe  the 
great  majority  of  readers  have  hastened,  or  will  hasten,  to  read 
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Barnum's  life,  and  although  we  here  record  our  admiration  of 
Barnum  as  the  most  magnificent  impostor  of  the  day,  we  feel  it 
the  more  necessary,  from  the  extensive  circulation  which  we  think 
the  book  will  obtain,  to  paint  the  narrative  in  its  true  colors. 
Claude  Duval,  the  gentleman  highway-man,  who  dressed 
80  elegantly,  took  purses  with  so  polite  an  air,  and  such  a 
fascinating  bow,  who  rode  so  gracefully,  and  only  pistoled 
the  discourteous  traveller  who  would  not  quietly  stand 
and  deliver,  was  a  great  favorite  in  his  day,  and  possessed 
so  many  good  qualities,  and  such  engaging  manners,  that 
many  people  were  very  much  disposed  to  admire  the  hero 
of  the  highway,  and  to  lament  his  ungentlemanly  not 
to  say  untimely  exit.  In  his  day  he  was  the  Magnns 
Apollo  of  discontented  apprentices,  and  dissipated  students ; 
and  if  the  chroniclers  may  be  believed,  even  some  of  the  fair 
and  haughty  dames,  whom  he  relieved  of  their  superfluous 
jewellery,  were  disposed  to  pity  the  handsome  young  man. 
Plain  matter  of  fact  people,  however,  who  had  no  romance  in 
their  composition,  and  thought  that  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum,  took  another  view  of  his 
case,  and  as  a  cruel  judge,  and  twelve  naughty  jurymen,  hap- 
pened to  be  amongst  this  latter  class,  he  went  the  way  of  all 
robber  flesh.  Now  as  the  morality  of  Mr.  Barnum  seems  to  us 
of  a  kind  likely  to  lead  astray  a  much  more  important  class  than 
foolish  boys  or  giddy  women  of  fashion,  as  in  our  opinion  its 
tendency  is  to  corrupt  liot  alone  our  great  business  class,  but 
all  who  engage  in  buying  or  selling — the  great  mass  of  society, 
we  consider  it  our  duty  to  take  up  the  task  of  trying  this 
life,  and  if  after  a  full  consideration  and  investigation  of  the 
case,  we  should  find  it  guilty,  to  pronounce  the  necessary 
sentence.  The  present  popularity  of  Mr.  Barnum  with  his 
countrymen  is  owing,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  to  his  dollars, 
although  we  very  much  doubt  that  dollars,  in  his  case,  were 
the  result  of  both  those  qualities  of  which,  according  to 
Colonel  Diver,  dollars  are  the  necessary  consequence  :  when 
asked  by  Martin  Ckuzzlemiy  of  what  the  aristocracy  of  New 
York  was  composed,  "  of  intelligence,  sir,"  replied  the  Colonel^ 
''of  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  of  their  necessary  conse- 
quence in  this  republic — dollars,  sir.''  It  is  because  of  the 
spurious  halo  which  dollars  and  success  have  spread  about 
this  man,  and  the  immense  numbers  who  are  likely  to  read 
this  book,  and  to  be  more  or  less  injured  bv  it,  that  we 
11 
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stoop  to  a  work  which  its  literary  pretensions  would  render 
unworthy  of  notice. 

Before  we  got  this  book  into  our  hands^  an  additional 
triumph  achieved  by  Barnum  had  presented  itself  to  our 
gaze  in  the  public  papers.  It  was  the  sale  by  auction  of  the 
manuscript  and  copyright  of  his  Life  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
£15,000.  Mr.  Barnum,  however,  has  himself  let  us  behind 
the  scenes,  and  though  he  does  not  in  this  matter  take  us 
into  his  confidence,  yet  from  other  disclosures,  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  putting  upon  this  transaction  a  name  and 
interpretation  which,  were  it  not  for  the  ingenious  tricks  of 
that  respectable  gentleman  we  should  never  have  dreamt  of, 
though  not  a  bit  more  simple-minded  than  the  generality  of 
our  neighbours.  The  name  we  should  give  it  is— a  swindle, 
and  the  interpretation — that  the  biddings  were  fictitious,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  public  attention  and  exciting  public 
curiosity,  and,  as  Mr.  Barnum  would  call  it,  advertising  the 
book. 

Our  specific  charge  against  this  prince  of  tricksters  is, 
that  by  his  writing,  though  not  venturing  openly  and  directly 
to  encourage  fraud,  and  trickery,  and  lying,  he  has  covertly 
and  indirectly  encouraged  them  by  relating  his  own  success- 
ful manoeuvres,  glossing  over  the  rascality,  gilding  it  with  the 
net-amount  of  profits  realized  thereby,  making  a  good  joke 
of  it,  (a  thing  which  may  be  done,  and  has  been  attempted 
in  other  days,  with  nearly  every  vice  in  the  calendar, 
from  adultery  to  manslaughter,)  and  inferentially  telling  his 
reader,  if  he  wants  to  amass  money,  rejoice  in  a  princely 
residence  and  fortune,  and  excite  the  wonder  and  envy  of  his 
fellowman,  to  go  and  do  likewise.  We  are,  however,  delay- 
ing too  long  from  our  task. 

In  his  introduction  he  tells  us,  that  "  my  paternal  grand- 
father was  Captain  Ephraim  Barnum,  of  Bethel,  a  Captain  of 
the  MDitia  in  the  Bevolutionary  War.  His  son  Philo  was 
my  father.  He  too  was  of  a  lively  turn  of  mind,  and  re- 
lished 2L  Joke  better  than  the  average  of  mankind.  These 
historical  facts  I  state  as  some  palliation  for  my  own  incli- 
nation that  way — '  what  is  bred  in  the  bone.  Sue.'  " 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  his  ancestors,  that  they 
took  a  different  line  of  joking  from  their  worthy  descendant, 
as  people  in  these  countries,  especially  if  they  knew  anything 
about  legal  matters,  would  feel  inclined  to  call  his  jokes  "  ol^ 
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taining  money  under  false  pretences."  After  informing  us 
that  he  was  boru  on  the  5th  of  July,  1810,  or  in  his  own 
words,  that  "  the  cannon  had  ceased  to  thunder  forth  their 
remembrances  of  our  National  Anniversary,  the  smoke  had  all  . 
cleared  away,  the  drums  had  finished,*'  (it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
concluded  with  **See  the  conquering  hero  comes,")  "and  when 
peace  and  quiet  were  restored,  I  made  my  debut/' — he  proceeds 
to  give  us  some  details  of  his  boyish  days  and  companions, 
pursuits^  turn  for  trading  ginger-bread  and  sugar-candies, 
first  visit  to  New  York,  and  other  equally  interesting  facts, 
which  he  expects  will  be  read  with  the  same  avidity  as  the 
record  of  the  boyhood  of  Pitt,  of  Byron,  of  Edmund  Burke, 
of  Moore,  or  of  any  other  of  those  men  equally  great  with 
himself.  Mr.  Barnum  appears  to  have  learned  some  of  the 
tricks  of  bookmaking  in  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, for  he  informs  us  with  the  most  charming  naivety 
that  knowing  what  tricks  his  grandfather,  in  the  character  of 
a  professed  practical  joker,  had  played  off,  he  pumped  the  old 
gentleman  for  faoetise  to  swell  his  volume.  These  anecdotes, 
with  a  great  many  more  of  his  own  experience  or  invention, 
fill  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  and  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  details  of  low  roguery,  or  coarse  horse  play,  with 
all  the  vulgarity,  without  the  fun  or  extravagance  of  Sam 
Slick* 8  selections  from  American  humorists.  While  on  this 
matter  we  shall  give  one  of  this  collection,  a  case  of  diamond 
cut  diamond,  which  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  wonderful 
specimen  of  that  'cuteness  for  which  Yankees  are  proverbial. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  razor  strops,"  inquired  ipy  grandfather 
of  a  pedlar,  whose  waggon,  loaded  with  Yankee  notions,  stood  in  front 
of  our  store. 

*•  A  dollar  each  for  Pomeroy's  strops,"  responded  the  itinerant. 

**  A  dollar  a  piece/*  exclaimed  my  grandfather,  **  they'll  be  sold 
for  half  the  money  before  the  year  is  out." 

'*  If  one  of  Pomeroy's  strops  is  sold  for  fifty  cents  within  a  year, 
I'll  make  you  a  present  of  one,"  replied  the  pealar. 

**  I'll  purchase  one  on  these  conditions.  Now  Ben,  I  call  you  to 
witness  the  contract,"  said  my  grandfather,  addressing  himself  to 
Esquire  Hoyt, 

**  All  ri^ht,"  responded  Ben. 

"Yes,  "said  the  pealar,**ril  do  as  I  say  and  there's  no  back-out  in  me." 

My  grandfather  took  the  strop  and  put  it  in  his  side  coat-pocket. 
Presently  drawing  it  out  and  turning  to  Esquire  Hoyt  he  said,**  Ben, 
I  don't  much  like  this  strop  now  that  I  have  bought  it.  How  much 
will  you  give  me  for  it?"  **  Well,  I  guess,  seeing  it's  you,  I'll  give 
fifty  cents,"  drawled  the  squire,  with  a  wicked  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
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which  said  that  the  strop  and  the  pedlar  were  both  iDcontineDtlj 
sold. 

"  You  can  take  it.  I  ruess  1*11  get  along  with  my  old  one  a  spell 
longer,"    said  my  grandfather,  giving  the  pedlar  a  knowing  look. 

The  strop  changed  hands,  and  the  pedlar  exclaimed,  "  I  acknow- 
ledge, gentlemen  ;   what's  to  pay  ?" 

'<  Treat  the  company,  and  confess  you  are  taken  in,  or  else  g^ve  me 
a  strop,**  replied  my  grandfather. 

"  I  never  will  confess  nor  treat,"  said  the  pedlar,  *'  but  1*11  give 
you  a  strop  for  your  wit;'*  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
handed  a  second  strop  to  his  customer.  A  hearty  laugh  ensued  in 
which  the  pedlar  joined. 

**  Some  pretty  sharp  fellows  here  in  Bethel,"  said  a  byestander 
addressing  the  pedlar. 

"  Tolerable,  but  nothing  to  brag  of,**  replied  the  pedlar  ;  •*  I  have 
made  seventy -five  cents  by  the  operation.** 

**  How  is  that  ?"  was  tfe  inquiry. 

"  I  have  received  a  dollar  for  two  strops  which  cost  me  only  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  each,"  replied  the  pedlar ;  ''but  having  heard  of  the 
cute  tricks  of  the  Bethel  chaps,  I  thought  I  would  look  out  for  them 
and  fix  my  prices  accordingly.  1  generally  sell  these  strops  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  but,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  any  more  at  fifty  cents  a 
piece  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  your  whole  village.*'  Our  neighbours 
laughed  out  of  the  other  side  of  their  mouths,  but  no  more  strops 
were  purchased." 

The  first  recorded  specimen  of  ingenuity  (some  people  would 
call  it  by  a  harder  name)  worthy  of  note  of  which  this  excellent 
Barnuin  gives  us  the  details,  was  practised  at  somewhat  about 
the  age  of  sixteen.  The  only  thing  that  seems  puzzling  to  us 
in  the  matter  is,  that  it  should  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his 
employers,  and  not  a  little  private  speculation  of  his  own.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  he  wished  to  test  the  gullibility  of 
the  public,  the  experiment  being  made  at  another's  risk. 
We  have  learned  from  himself  quite  enough  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  scheming,  but  we  doubt  if  his  natural  or  acquired 
love  for  dirty  ways  would  have  been  a  suflScient  inducement 
for  him  to  exercise  his  abilities  when  he  did  not  expect  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits. 

We  sliall  permit  Mr.  Baruum  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
language : — 

"  On  one  occasion  a  pedlar  called  at  our  store  with  a  large  waggon 
filled  with  common  green  glass  bottles  of  various  sizes,  holding  nrom 
half  a  pint  to  a  gallon.  My  employers  were  both  absent,  and  I 
bantered  him  to  trade  his  whole  load  of  bottles  in  exchange  for 

foods.  Thinking  me  a  greenhorn  he  accepted  my  proposition,  and 
managed  to  pay  him  off  in  unsaleable  goods  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Soon  after  he  departed,  Mr.  Keeler  returned,  and  found  his  little 
store  half  filled  with  bottles!" 
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After  explaining  that  he  had  got  the  bottles  at  less  than  half 
the  wholesale  price,  from  the  worthlessness  of  the  goods  he  had 
given  in  exchange  for  them,  he  proceeded  to  broach  his  plan, 
which  was  to  dispose,  by  a  lottery,  of  the  bottles  and  large  quan- 
tities of  tinware  which  had  been  in  the  store  for  some  years,  and 
had  become  begrimed  with  dirt  and  fly-specks  : — 

**  On  the  first  wet  day,  therefore,  when  there  were  but  few  customers, 
1  spent  several  hours  in  making  up  my  scheme.  The  highest  prize 
was  twenty-five  dollars,  payable  in  any  kind  of  goods  the  customer 
desired.  Then  I  had  fifty  prizes  of  ^we  dollars  each,  designating 
in  my  scheme  what  goods  each  prize  should  consist  of.  For  instance, 
one  five-dollar  prize  consisted  of  one  pair  of  cotton  hose,  one  cotton 
handkerchief,  two  tin  cups,  four  pint  glass  bottles,  three  tin  skimmers, 
one  quart  glass  bottle,  six  tin  nutmeg  graters,  eleven  half-pint  glass 
bottles,  &c.  &c. — the  glass  and  hardware  always  forming  the  greater 
portion  of  each  prize.  I  had  one  hundred  prizes  of  one  dollar  each, 
one  hundred  prizes  of  fifty  cents  each,  and  three  hundred  prizes  of 
twenty-five  cents  each.  There  were  1000  tickets  at  50  cents  each. 
The  prizes  amounted  to  the  same  as  the  tickets — 500  dollars"  (he 
means  in  value  but  has  enough  of  grace  not  to  say  so).  ''  I  had  taken 
an  idea  here  from  the  church  lottery  in  which  my  grandfather  was 
manager,  and  had  many  prizes  of  only  half  the  cost  of  the  tickets. 
I  headed  the  scheme  with  glaring  capitals,  written  in  my  best  hand, 
setting  forth  that  it  was  a  '  magnificent  lottery  !'  25  dollars  for  only 
50  cents ! — over  550  prizes  I  uuly  1000  tickets  1 !  goods  put  in  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices  1  1  !  &c.  &c. 

The  tickets  went  like  wild  tire:  customers  did  not  stop  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  prizes." 

The  drawing  takes  place,  and  with  the  most  perfect  coolness 
Air.  Barnum  relates  numerous  amusing  little  details  con- 
nected with  the  prizes  :  — 

*'  A  young  lady  who  had  drawn  ^ve  dollars  would  find  herself 
entitled  to  a  piece  of  tape,  a  spool  of  cotton,  a  paper  of  pins,  sixteen 
tin  skimmers,  cup.s  and  nutmeg  graters,  and  a  few  dozen  glass  bottles 
of  various  sizesi  She  would  beg  me  to  retain  the  glass  and  hardware,and 
pay  her  in  some  other  goods,  but  was  informed  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  could  not  be 
entertained  for  a  moment. 

One  man  would  find  all  his  prizes  to  consist  of  tinware.  Another 
would  discover  that  out  of  twenty  tickets  he  had  drawn  perhaps  ten 
prizes,  and  that  they  consisted  entirely  of  glass  bottles.  Some  of  the 
customers  were  vexed,' but  most  of  them  laughed  at  the  joke,*  *  •. 
My  grandfather  enjoyed  my  lottery  speculation  very  much,  and  seemed 
to  agree  with  many  others,  who  declared  that  I  was  indeed  *  a  chip  of 
the  old  block."' 

After  confiding  to  his  reader  several  of  his  vicisi>itudes  as  a 
storekeeper,  a  lottery  office  keeper,  a  clerk,  &c.  and  his  courtship 
and  marriage  at    the  precocious  age  of  niiiciecn  ^ccrtanily  as 
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far  as  having  his  wits  about  him  he  was  fit  to  undertake  a  much 
more  serious  responsibilitj  than  matrimony)  we  find  the  account 
of  his  first  attempts  as  a  showman.  A  Mr.  Coley  Bartram,  in 
the  latter  part  of  July  1835,  called  at  his  store,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  earned  a  share  in  a  celebrated  negro  woman 
named  Joice  Hetb,  who  was  upwards  of  161  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  nurse  to  Washington,  and  that  he  had  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  her  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Jjindsay,  who  being  an  ineffici- 
ent showman  was  anxious  to  sell  out.  Barnum  hasting  forth- 
with to  see  this  phenomenon^  and  judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  carrying  oii  the  cheat  of  passhig  off  an  ordinary 
old  negro  woman  as  double  her  actual  age,  declares :  — 

"  I  was  favourably  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  old  woman. 
So  far  as  outward  indications  were  concerned,  she  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  called  a  thousand  years  old  as  any  other  age.  She  was 
lying  upon  a  high  lounge  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  her  lower 
extremities  were  drawn  up,  with  her  knees  elevated  some  two  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  lounge ;  she  was  apparently  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  but  former  disease  or  old  age,  or  perhaps  both  combined,  had 
rendered  her  unable  to  change  her  position  ;  in  fact,  although  she 
could  move  one  of  her  arms  at  will,  her  lower  limbs  were  fixed  in 
their  position,  and  could  not  be  straightened.  She  was  totaUy  blind, 
and  her  eyes  were  so  deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets  that  the  eyeballs 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  altogether.  She  had  no  teeth,  but 
possessed  a  head  of  thick  bushy  gray  hair :  her  left  arm  lay  across  her 
breast,  and  she  had  no  power  to  remove  it.  The  fingers  of  her  left 
hand  were  drawn  down  so  as  nearly  to  close  it,  and  remained  fixed 
and  immovable.  The  nails  upon  that  hand  were  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  extended  above  her  wrist :  the  nails  upon  her  large  toes 
also  had  grown  to  the  thickness  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.*' 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  as  far  as  get-up  was  concerned, 
to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  the  old  woman  looked  her  part,  Barnum 
proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  veritable  document  purporting  to 
be  a  bill  of  sale  of  Joice  Heth  from  Augustine  Wasnington  to 
Elizabeth  At  wood,  dated  1727,  and  stating  the  age  of  Joice 
Ileth  to  be  fifty-four,  which  is  said  to  prove  the  age  of  Joice. 
This  document  came  from  the  Record  Office  of  Virginia,  and 
Was  even  to  be  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  exhibition,  lying 
in  state  like  the  old  woman,  with  this  difierence,  that  one  was 
under  a  glass-case  and  the  other  not.  He  was  told  that  Joice 
had  been  pining  neglected  in  an  outhouse  of  John  Bowling 
for  several  years,  and  that  it  was  the  accident  of  seeing 
this  document  which  led  to  her  discovery  and  promotion. 
Barnum  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  know  well  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  perfect  farce,  and  that  he  had  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  as  to   the  old 
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woman's  age;  yet,  as  he  says/'the  whole  account  appeared  to  me 
satisfactory,  and  I  inquired  the  price  of  tlie  negress."  That  is, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  press  I  could 
gull  the  public,  and  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  "  satisfactory."  The  old  woman  told  stories 
about  Washington,  and  sang  hymns,  all  of  which  reflected  a 
great  deal  of  credit  or  rather  discredit  on  her  ingenious  trainers. 
It  must  strike  any  reader  that  one  link  was  wanting  to  make  out 
the  truth  of  the  statement  as  to  Joice  Heth*s  age,  namely, 
identification  of  the  individual  exhibited  with  the  person  named 
in  the  document.  If  Mr.  Barnum  is  so  easily  satisfied,  we  could 
undertake  to  produce  one  of  King  James's  troopers  who  was 
engaged  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  We  should  first  pick  up  an 
old  muster  roll  of  one  of  the  troops,  and  take,  say  Peter  Finnerty 
or  Thomas  Fogarty,  and  descending  into  those  unknown  parts 
where^bouud  those  rejoicingin  the  above  distinguishedsurnames, 
pick  np  some  terribly  withered  old  peasant  (if  bed-ridden  all 
the  better),  cram  him  with  a  few  facts,  etc,  produce  him  in 
London,  and  make  him  relate  the  fall  of  Schoraberg,  and  the 
pluck  of  William  the  Third. 

This  by  the  way;  Joice  Heth  became  the  property  of  the 
excellent  Barnum,  and  between  advertisements  and  editoral 
articles  in  the  New  York  Sun,  New  York  Evening  Star, 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  New  York  Courier  and 
Express,  and  New  York  Spirit,  from  all  of  which  extracts 
are  kindly  given  in  the  book,  Joice  Heth  proved  a  complete 
triumph,  and  brought  store  of  dollars  to  her  lord  and  master. 
When  the  exhibitions  began  to  flag  in  any  city  or  town,  resort 
was  had  to  various  artful  contrivances  to  attract  public  attention 
to  the  exhibition.  We  shall  mention  one:  when  the  audiences 
began  to  decrease  in  number,  a  short  communication  appeared 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  signed  *^  A  Visitor,''  in  which  the 
writer  claimed  to  have  made  an  important  discovery.  He 
stated  that  Joice  Heth  as  at  present  exhibited  was  a  humbug, 
whereas  if  the  simple  truth  was  told  in  regard  to  the  exhibition, 
it  was  really  vastly  curious  and  interesting  : — 

*'  *  The  fact  is,'  said  the  communication, '  Joice  Heth  is  not  a  human 
heing :  what  purports  to  be  a  remarkably  old  woman,  is  simply  a 
curiously  constructed  automaton  made  up  of  whalebone,  India  rubber, 
and  numberless  springs  ingeniously  put  together  and  made  to  move 
at  the  slightest  touch  accor(Mn^  to  the  will  of  the  operator :  the 
exhibitor  is  a  ventriloquist,  and  ful  the  conversations  apparently  held 
with  the  ancient  lady  are  purely  imaginary  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
for  the  answers  and  incidents  purporting  to  be  related  by  her  are 
merely  the  ventriloquial  voice  of  the  exhibitor.'  " 
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This  we  needly  hardly  say  was  the  production  of  Bamnm, 
and  the  consequence,  a  rush  to  i«ee  whether  or  not  the  public 
had  been  taken  in,  in  the  way  suggested,  and  thus  the  desired 
object  was  effected  of  fiUing  the  exhibition  room  and  the 
pockets  of  the  exhibitor.  We  shall  pass  briefly  over  the 
mock  contest  for  1000  dollars  between  Boberts,  an  American 
sleight  of  hand  performer,  and  Barnum's  Italian,  Vivalla.  It  is 
enough  to  state,  that  finding  his  conjurer  did  not  attract,  he 
offered  J  000  dollars  to  whomsoever  could  surpass  Yivalla.  A 
private  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  Roberts  and 
Barn  urn  that  Vivalla,  who  was  much  the  more  accomplished 
artist,  should  commence  with  his  easiest  tricks,  so  that  the 
contest  should  be  for  a  time  doubtful,  and  the  interest  ex- 
cited the  greater.  The  house  was  crowded  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  receipts  enormous,  the  result  being  that 
Roberts  when  beaten,  proclaimed  that  he  had  a  lame  wrist, 
and  but  for  this  he  would  not  fear  for  the  result,  and  that  he 
would  wager  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  result  of  the  second 
contest : — 

<*  Three  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  enthusiastic  aadience, 
and  the  antagonists  looking  daggers  at  each  other,  withdrew  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  curtain.  Before  the  uproar  of  applause  had 
ceased,  Roberts  and  Vivalla  had  met  upon  the  stage,  shaken  hands, 
and  were  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh,  while  little  Vivalla  with  hia 
thumb  to  his  nose,  was  making  curious  gyrationt  /  to  an  imaginary 
picture  on  the  back  of  the  screen,  or  possibly  to  a  real  tableau 
vivant  in  front  of  the  curtain." 

Mr.  Barnum  improved  as  he  went  along.  We  next  come  to 
the  crowning  cheat,  and  one,  as  it  strikes  us,  peculiarly  revolting 
to  every  well  constituted  mind — we  speak  of  what  was  called 
the  Fejee  Mermaid.  All  through  his  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  took  up  this  exhibition,  he  has  at  least 
the  energy  not  to  stultify  himself  by  professing  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  such  an  animal,  or  that  his  specimen  was 
anything  more  than  a  clever  joining  of  the  head  and  bust  of 
a  monkey  to  the  tail  of  a  fish' — that  it  was  a  manufactured 
article.  The  history  of  the  imposture  is  needless  as  well  as  un- 
interesting, the  probability  being  that  it  was  the  handiwork  of 
some  skilful  Japanese,  at  least  such  was  Mr.  Barnum's  idea,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  Moses  Kimball,  Esq.  i\iQ  popular  proprietor 
of  tlie  Boston  Museum,  offered  to  sell  Barnum  a  preserved 
specimen  of  a  mermaid,  concerning   which  he  told  a  long 
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history^  tracing  it  from  Japanese  sailors  to  an  orphan  sailor 
boy^  who  had  sold  it  a  bargain  to  the  popular  Moses  Kimball. 
We  wish  to  let  Barnum  tell  the  remainder  of  the  tale  in  his 
own  words : — 

**  Such  was  the  story.  Not  trusting  ray  own  acuteness  on  such 
matters,  I  requested  my  naturalist's  opmion  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
animal.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  manu- 
factured ;  for  he  never  knew  a  monkey  with  such  peculiar  teeth,  arms, 
hands,  etc.,  nor  had  he  knowledge  of  a  fish  with  such  peculiar  fins. 

*  Then  why  do  you  suppose  it  is  mamtfiictured?*  I  enquired, 

*  Because  I  don*t  believe  in  mermaids,'  replied  the  naturalist. 

*  That  is  no  reason  at  all,*  said  I,  *  and,  there/ore,  TU  believe  in  the 
mermaid,  and  hire  it.' 

This  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  experiment.  How  to  modify 
general  incredulity  in  the  existence  of  mermaids,  so  far  as  to  awaken 
curiosity  to  see  and  examine  the  specimen,  was  now  the  all-important 
question.  Some  extraordinary  means  must  he  resorted  to,  ana  I  saw 
no  better  method  than  to  *  start  the  ball  a-roUing  '  at  some  distance 
from  the  centre  of  attraction. 

In  due  time  a  communication  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
dated  and  mailed  in  Montgomery,  Ala,  giving  the  news  of  the  day, 
trade,  the  crops,  political  gossip,  etc.,  and  also  an  incidental  para- 
graph about  a  certain  Dr.  Griffin,  agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  in  London,  recently  from  Pernambuco,  who  bad  in  his 
possession  a  most  remarkable  curiosity,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
veritable  mermaid  taken  among  the  Fejee  Islands,  and  preserved  in 
China,  where  the  doctor  had  bought  it  at  a  high  figure  for  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History. 

A  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  a  letter  of  similar  tenor,  dated  and 
mailed  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  varying  of  course  in  the  items  of  local 
news,  was  published  in  another  New  York  Paper. 

This  was  followed  by  a  third  letter,  dated  and  mailed  in  Washing, 
ton  city,  published  in  still  another  New  York  paper — there  being  in 
addition  the  expressed  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Empire  City 
would  beg  a  sight  of  the  extraordinary  curiosity  before  Dr.  Griffin 
took  ship  for  England. 

A  few  days  subsequently  to  the  publoation  of  this  thrice-repeated 
announcement,  Mr.  Lyman  (who  was  my  employ^  in  the  case  of 
Joice  Heth)  was  duly  registered  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in 
Philadelphia  as  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Pernambuco,  for  London.  His 
gentlemanly,  dignified,  yet  social  manners  and  liberality,  gained  him 
a  fine  reputation  for  a  few  days ;  and  when  he  paid  his  bill  one  after- 
noon, preparatory  to  leaving  for  New  York  the  next  day,  he  expressed 
his  thanks  to  the  landlord  for  special  attention  and  courtsey.  '  If  you 
will  step  to  my  room,'  said  Lyman,  alias  Griffin,  '  I  will  permit  you 
to  see  something  that  will  surprise  you.'  Whereupon  the  landlord 
was  shown  the  most  extraordinary  curiosity  in  the  world — a  mermaid. 
He  was  so  highly  gratified  and  interested  that  he  earnestly  begged 
permission  to  introduce  certain  friends  of  his,  including  several 
editors,  to  view  the  wonderful  specimen. 
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'  Although  it  is  no  iuteveftt  of  mine/  said  the  curiosity-hunter,  the 
Ljoeum  of  Natural  History,  of  which  1  am  agent,  will  not  be  injured 
hy  ffrantiD^  the  courtsey  you  request.'  And  so  an  appointment  was 
mane  for  the  evening. 

The  result  might  easily  be  gathered  from  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Philadelphia  papers  a  day  or  two  subsequently  to  that  interview 
with  the  mermaid.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  plan  worked  admirably, 
and  the  Philadelphia  press  aided  the  press  of  New  York  in  awakening 
a  wide -reaching  and  mcr  easing  curiosity  to  see  the  mermaid. 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  those  three  communications  from  the 
South  were  written  by  myself,  and  forwarded  to  friends  of  mine, 
with  instructions  respectively  to  mail  them,  each  on  the  day  of  its 
date.  This  fact  and  the  correspondine  post«marks  did  much  to  pre- 
vent suspicion  of  a  hoax,and  the  New  York  editors  thus  unconsciously 
contributed  to  my  arrangements  for  bringing  the  mermaid  into  public 
notice. 

While  Lyman  was  preparing  public  opinion  on  mermaids  at  the 
Pacific  Hotel,  I  was  industriously  at  work  (though,  of  course, 
privately)  in  getting  up  wood  cuts  and  transparencies,  as  well  as  a 
pamphlet,  proving  the  authenticitv  of  mermaids,  all  in  anticipation  of 
the  speedy  exhibition  of  Dr.  Griffin's  specimen.  I  had  three  several 
and  distinct  pictures  of  mermaids  engraved,  and  with  a  peculiar  des- 
cription written  for  each,  had  them  inserted  in  10,000  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  which  I  had  printed  and  quietly  stored  away  in  a  back 
office  until  the  time  came  to  use  them. 

I  then  called  respectively  on  the  editors  of  the  *New  York  Herald,' 
and  two  of  the  Sunday  papers,  and  tendered  to  each  the  free  use  of 
a  mermaid  cut,  with  a  well-written  description,  for  their  papers  of  the 
ensuing  Sunday.  I  informed  each  editor  that  I  had  hoped  to  use 
this  cut  in  showing  the  Fejee  Mermaid,  but  since  Mr.  Griffin  had 
announced  that,  as  agent  for  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  he 
could  not  permit  it  to  be  exhibited  in  America,  my  chance  seemed 
dubious,  and  therefore,  he  was  welcome  to  the  use  of  the  engraving 
and  description.  The  three  mermaids  made  their  appearance  in  the 
three  different  papers  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  17,  1642. 

Each  editor  supposed  he  was  giving  his  readers  an  exclusive  treat 
in  the  mermaid  line  ;  but  when  they  came  to  discover  that  I  had 
played  the  same  game  with  the  three  different  papers  they  pronounced 
it  a  scaly  trick. 

The  mermaid  fever  was  now  getting  pretty  well  up.  Few  city 
readers  had  missed  seeing  at  least  one  of  the  illustrations  ;  and  as  the 
several  printed  descriptions  made  direct  allusion  to  the  mermaid  of 
Mr.  Griffin,  now  in  town,  a  desire  to  see  it  was  generally  prevailing. 
My  10,000  mermaid  pamphlets  were  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
boys,  and  sold  at  a  penny  each  (half  the  cost)  in  all  the  principal 
hotels,  stores,  etc.,  etc." 

The  cut  referred  to,  representing  the  busts  of  three  nude 
women,  terminating,  from  the  middle ,  in  the  appearance  of  a 
fish.  In  order,  amongst  other  things,  to  attract  attention, 
Barnum  posted  a  flag  over  his  ei^hibkion  room,  representing 
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a  figure  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  whereas  the  oheat 
measured  only  some  eighteen  inches.  Before  we  write  a  word 
about  this  exhibition,  we  must  let  the  future  of  the  mermaid 
be  told  out  by  this  virtuous  Bamum  :*— 

'*  The  mermaid  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  finally  returned  to  its  owner,  Mr.  Kuiball,  who  has 
erer  smce  given  it  a  prominent  niche  in  his  truly  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive '  BosTOM  MusBUM.'  Thcr^  it  will  remain  until  the  31st 
day  of  March,  1855.  On  fhe  1st  of  April  next,  (a  most  appropriate 
day,)  it  will  again  make  its  appearance  in  my  American  Museum, 
New  Yobk,  where  it  will  rem^n  until  January  1st,  1856,  to  the 
admiration  and  astonishment,  no  doubt,  of  many  thousand  patrons. 


On  the  2nd  dav  of  January,  1856,  the  mysterious  ladj-fish  will  again 
take  up  her  old  quarters  under  the  guardianship  of  her  owner,  the 
Han,  Mo8e8  Kimball,  (he  having  recently  been  elected  to  the  State 


Senate,  and  thus  acquired  the  titled)  and  n'om  that  period  the  Fejee 
Mermaid  will  be  installed  as  a  prominent  and  interesting^fur^  in 
the  Bostom  Museum. 

That  '  her  ladyship '  was  an  attractive  feature,  may  be  inferred 
from  these  facts  and  figpires  :— 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Museum,  for  the  four  weeks  im- 
mediately preceding  the  exhibition  of  the  mermaid,  amounted  to 
1,272  dollars.  During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  mermaid's  exhibi- 
bition,  the  receipts  amounted  to  8,341  D.  93  c" 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  common  honesty, 
and  common  decency,  we  ask,  is  this  man  to  be  allowed  to 
publish  his  disgraceful  trickery,  and  hope  not  alone  to  pass 
unscathed,  but  to  be  actually  raised  in  public  estimation 
thereby  ?  If  a  man  comes  with  bare  feet/  and  a  blue  shirt, 
'*andaholein  his  breeches  too**  to  our  house,  asking  charity, 
and  produces  a  certificate  purporting  to  be  from  the  mayor  of 
Waterford  or  Wexford,  or  some  minor  town,  stating  that  the 
bearer  is  the  mate  of  the  vessel  Jane  of  Liverpool,  or  elsewhere* 
and  that  the  ship  was  lost  on  the  coast  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  bearer  Thomas  Jones,  with  two  other  of  the  crew,  were 
the  sole  survivors,  and  that  he  recommends  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  humane,  to  assist  them  in  returning  to  their 
homes,  (which  by  the  bye  are  always  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  the  charity  is  asked)  we,  in  ouir 
abounding  cunning,  cross  examine  the  ragged  individual, 
and  the  odds  are,  fifty  to  one,  that  he  turns  out  to  be  an  impos- 
tor. If  we  are  actuated  by  proper  feelings,  if  we  possess  a 
spark  of  public  spirit,  we  communicate  with  tlus  police, 
(unhappily  but  too  often  the  bore  and  worry  of  attending  a  pro- 
secution,   not  alone  damps,   but  entirely    extinguishes  the 
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ardor  of  public  spirit,)  Mie  impostor  is  conducted  to  his 
solitary  retirement^  enquiries  are  raade^  the  mayor  is  brought 
up  to  prove  that  be  never  signed  the  document^  that  it  is  a 
forgery ;  great  expnse  is  gone  to  in  the  prosecution,  (and 
properly  so)  and  the  result  is,  that  the  would-be  mate  of  the 
Jane  of  Liverpool  is  sent  at  the  public  expense  from  amidst 
his  countrymen,  who  would  prefer  not  being  the  objects  on 
which  the  said  mate  should  practise  his  ingenuity.  Now,  what 
is  the  diflference  between  Mr.  Barnum  and  the  begging  letter  im- 
postor— none.  The  analogy  is  perfect,  for  we  have  the  dressing, 
the  character,  the  false  name,  the  false  pretence,  in  Dr.  GriflBn 
of  Pernambuco,  of  gentlemanly,  dignified  and  social  maimers, 
(i.  e.  Lyman)  agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in 
London,  with  a  veritable  mermaid,  taken  among  the  Eejee 
islands,  bought  at  China,  at  a  high  figure,  for  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  all  this 
Lyman  was  merely  the  tool  and  servant  of  Barnum,  and 
that  Barnum  is  the  responsible  person.  He  cannot  now  hope 
to  escape  on  any  plea  of  this  kind ;  and  can  it  be  believed 
that  any  man,  in  a  sound  state  of  society,  and  public  mora- 
lity, could  venture  to  make  such  disclosures  as  these,  with  a 
perfect  complacency,  as  Barnum  has  done  P  Is  this  man, 
because  of  his  dollars,  to  be  permitted  to  parade  and  glory  in 
his  dishonesty,  without  one  word  of  rebuke  or  comment? 
Are  we  to  take  for  a  veritable  peacock,  this  wretched  jay,  strut- 
ting  about,  with  a  few  draggled  feathers  in  his  tail  ?  We  can 
very  well  understand  that  people  would  allow  themselves  to 
be  amused  by  the  revelations  of  a  rogue,  as  they  would 
occasionally  laugh  at  tricks  upon  the  stage  in  a  clever  comedy, 
which  their  better  sense  would  condemn.  For  this  reason 
we  would  not  speak  harshly  of  those  who  now  hurry  to  read 
Barnum's  book  and  recommend  it  to  their  friends :  but  if,  when 
attention  is  called  to  those  discreditable  revelations,  which  are 
dashed  off  in  that  ready  way  in  which  rogues  can  relate  their 
adventures,  public  indignation  is  not  aroused,  and  public 
disapproval  expressed,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
such  a  society  rotten  to  the  core.* 

•  The  foUowing  most  extraordinary  passage  referring  to  this  *•  Life,** 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  **  The  Church  of  England  Quarterly 
Keview": — '*  We  consider  it  the  roost  amusing  work  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Personal  Sketches  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  He  will  gain  much 
in  general  estimation  hy  his  book,  and  all  who  read  it  will  be  well  enter- 
tainedJ* 
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There  are  many  other  incidents  in  this  man^s  Ufe  which 
we  had  intended  to  remark  upon.  The  task,  however,  is  an 
irksome  one,  and  after  convicting  him  of  a  transportable 
offence,  we  have  not  the  patience  to  accumulate  charges  of 
petty  larceny.  We  would  wish,  however,  before  parting 
with  this  subject,  to  deprecate  any  intention  of  identifying 
the  American  people  generally  with  Bamum.  Too  often  has 
injustice  been  done  to  that  noble  nation  who,  like  all  others, 
have  their  own  imperfections.  It  is  one  of  the  weakuesses  of 
humanity  to  bow  down  before  the  man  who  has  the  command 
of  great  wealth  ;  society  is  often  for  a  time  led  astray  by  this 
cause,  but  when  once  a  well  proved  charge  is  brought  against 
the  millionaire,  his  ill-gotten  money  does  not  save  him  from 
public  contempt  and  execration.  Society  tramples  upon  the 
man  whorn  formerly  it  adored :  we  would  this  were  otherwise, 
and  that  these  extremes  could  be  avoided.  Such  reactions, 
however,  show  a  healthy  tone  of  public  morality.  We  have 
no  doubt  this  reaction  will  come  upon  Bamum,  if  it  has  not 
already  commenced,  and  we  should  deem  it  as  unjust  to  stig- 
matize America  on  account  of  Bamum,  as  to  identify  Eng- 
land with  Hudson,  her  quondam  Bailway  King. 


Aet.  VIII— MRS.  JAMESON'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

A  Common-place  Booh  of  Thoughts,  Mef/iorics,  and  Fancies, 
Original  and  Selected.  Fart  L — Ethics  and  Character. 
Part  JL-— Literature  and  Art.  WUh  Illtistratians  and 
Etchings.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1851. 

It  was  wisely  observed  by  Doctor  Johnson,  that  "  He  who 
collects  is  laudably  employed ;  for  though  he  exerts  no  great 
talents  in  the  work,  he  facilitates  the  progress  of  others ;  and 
by  making  that  easy  of  attainment  which  is  already  written, 
may  give  some  mind,  more  vigorous  or  more  adventurous  than 
his  own,  leisure  for  new  thoughts  and  original  designs ;"  and 
truly,  here,  in  this  book,  this  book  charming  in  all  its  ''thoughts, 
memories,  and  fancies''  selected,  and  exquisite  in  every 
"  thought,  memory,  and  fancy"  original,  the  full  force  of  the 
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greal  moifalist'a  opioion  is  bvotiglit  efideiiily  before  the  reader, 
lira.  Jameson  has  not,  it  ia  tme,  proclaimea  hersdf  "  a  patient 
drudge  9*  this  book  ip  not  a  compilation  of  wise  saws,  or  a  spi- 
ritless but  well  designed  ^'Beauties  of  Literature.''  The  authoress 
tells  us  at  the  outset,  that  she  has  never  asfHred  to  teach,  being 
herself  but  a  learner ;  yet,  in  our  mind,  she  has  done  better 
than  if  she  had  written  with  this  purpose  of  teadiing,  because 
in  the  working  of  her  own  intellectual  and  moral  being,  as 
evidenced  in  these  "  thoughts,  memories,  and  fancies,^'  she  is 
teaching  in  that  best  of  all  forms,  a  womanly  woman's  counsels 
of  example. 

There  is  not  one,  in  the  whole  noble  band  of  English  female 
writers,  from  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  of  whose  life  of  her 
husband  Charles  Lamb  wrote,-^*'  no  casket  is  rich  enough, 
no  casing  sufBciently  durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such 
a  jewel,'' to  Hannah  More,  of  whom  Sydney  Smith  said,  ban- 
tering,  that  he  spoke  timidly  of  her,  as  of  a  mysterious  and 
superior  being, — more  worthy  of  the  great  praise  bestowed  upon 
her  works  than  Mrs.  Jameson.  Twenly-two  years  have  elapsed 
since  she  delighted,  instructed,  and  taught,  in  her  admirable 
CharacterUticsqf  JTotMen.  Who  can  read  without  feelings  of 
delight  and  wonder  her  papers  on  Imogen^  Desdemonai  and 
Hermione,  in  her  exposition  of  the  ''  Characters  of  the 
Affections  ?"  and  how  beautifully  she  observes — "  All  that 
can  render  sorrow  majestic  is  gathered  around  Hermione — all 
that  can  render  misery  heart-breaking  is  assembled  round 
Desdemona  I  The  wronged  but  self-sustained  virtue  of  Her- 
mione commands  our  veneration ;  the  injured  and  defenceless 
innocence  of  Desdemona  so  wrings  the  soul,  'that  all  for  pity 
we  could  die  Y  " 

Bemembering  these  passages,  recalling  happy  hours  which 
owed  their  chiefest  pleasure  to  these,  and  other  books  from 
Mrs.  Jameson^s  pen,we  opened  her  Chmfnonplace£ooi)io fing  to 
find  it  worthy  her  reputation,  and  from  chapterto  chapterwe  read 
on,  finding  in  each  some  thought  of  beauty  or  of  goodness,  and 
over  all  was  that  charm  of  womanliness  which  ever  shines  in 
Mrs.  Jameson's  works — till,  closing  the  last  page,we  exclaimed, 
as  did  Cassia  of  Desdemona — 

''  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady." 

The  title  of  the  work  expresses  its  exact  character  :  it  is  a 
Commonplace  Book  of  thoughts,  of  memories,  and  of  feelings 
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»^nd  of  its  composkion  and  pohlicatioii,  Mrs.  Jameson  thus 
writes : — 

"  For  many  years  I  have  been  accastomed  to  make  a  memorandum 
of  any  thought  which  might  come  across  me — (if  pen  and  paper 
were  at  hand)>  and  to  mark  (and  remark)  any  passage  m  a  book  which 
excited  either  a  sympathetic  or  an  antagonistic  feelinff*  This  col- 
lection of  notei  aQCiuDulM«d  insensibly  from  day  to  day*  The  vo- 
lomes  on  Shaklpeare's  Women,  on  8acred  and  Legendary  Art,  and 
yarious  other  productiona,  sprang  from  seed  thus  lightly  and  casually 
sown,  which,  1  hardly  know  how*  grew  up  and  expanded  into  a  re- 
gular, readable  form,  with  a  b^inning^  a  middle,  and  an  end.  But 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  fragments  which  remained — without 
banning,  and  without  end*— links  of  a  hidden  or  a  broken  chain  ? 
Wnether  to  preserve  them  or  destroy  them  became  a  question,  and 
one  I  could  not  answer  for  myself,  in  allowing  a  portion  of  them  to 
go  forth  to  the  world  in  their  original  form,  as  unconnected  frag- 
ments, I  have  been  guided  by  the  wishes  of  others,  who  deemed  it 
not  wholly  uninteresting  or  profitless  to  trace  the  path,  sometimes 
devious  enough,  of  an  *  inquiring  spirit,'  even  by  the  little  pebbles 
dropped  as  vestiges  by  the  way  side.** 

Of  the  Commonplace Booi  the  first  part  is  composed  of  original 
and  extracted  notes^  on  subjects  of  a  nature  ethical  and  charac- 
teristic^ and  it  contains,  also,  some  Poetical  Pragments^  an  al- 
legory entitled  "  The  Indian  Hunter  and  the  Fire,"  and  best  of 
all,  "  A  Revelation  of  Childhood.'*  In  this  latter,  Mrs.  Jame- 
son intends  to  show,  through  her  own  experiences,  the  mistakes 
in  our  present  educational  system.  It  is  most  admirable  in 
design,  but  we  prefer  it  as  a  beautiful  tale,  like  the  opening 
chapter  of  TAfi  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  rather 
than  as  a  didactic,  formal  essay  on  a  very  grave  subject;  and  we 
therefore  extract  from  it  those  passages  indicating  how  Mrs. 
Jameson  came  to  be  the  Mrs.  Jameson  all  the  world  admires : — 

*<£2nough  of  thepainSy  and  mistakes,  and  vagaries  of  childhood  ; 
let  me  tell  of  some  of  its  pleasures  equally  unguessed  and  unexpressed* 
A  great,  an  exquisite  source  of  enjoyment  arose  out  of  an  early, 
instinctive,  boundless  delight  in  external  beauty.  How  this  went 
hand  in  hand  with  my  terrors  and  reveries,  how  it  could  coexist  with 
them,  I  cannot  tell  now — it  was  so ;  and  if  this  sympathy  with  the 
external,  living,  beautiful  world,  had  been  properly,  scientifically 
cultivated,  and  directed  to  useful  definite  purposes,  it  would  have 
been  the  best  remedy  for  much  that  was  morbid :  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  we  were,  unhappily  for  me,  too  early  removed  from  the 
country  to  a  town  residence.  I  can  remember,  however,  that  in 
very  early  years  the  appearances  of  nature  did  truly  *  haunt  me  like 
a  passion  ;*  the  stars  were  to  me  as  the  gates  of  heaven  ;  the  rolling 
of  the  wave  to  the  shore,  the  graceful  weeds  and  grasses  bending 
before  the  breeze  as  they  grew  by  the  wayside ;  the  minute  and  de- 
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llcate  forms  of  insects ;  the  trembling  shadows  of  boughs  and  leaves 
dancing  on  the  ground  in  the  highest  noon  ;  these  were  to  me  perfect 
pleasures  of  which  the  imagery  now  in  my  mind  is  distinct.  Words- 
worth's  poem  of  «  The  DaSbdils,*  the  one  beginning — 

'  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  qloud^' 

may  appear  to  some  unintelligible  or  overchargred,  but  to  me  it  was 
a  vivid  truth,  a  simple  fact ;  and  if  Wordsworth  had  been  then  in 
my  hands  I  think  I  must  have  loved  him.  It  was  this  intense  sense 
of  beauty  which  gave  the  first  zest  to  poetry :  I  loved  it,  not  because 
it  told  me  what  i  did  not  know,  but  because  it  helped  me  to  words 
in  which  to  clothe  my  own  knowledge  and  perceptions,  and  reflected 
back  the  pictures  unconsciously  hoarded  up  in  my  mind.  This  was 
what  made  Thomson's  *  Seasons*  a  favourite  book  when  I  first  began 
to  read  for  my  own  amusement,  and  before  I  could  understand  one 
half  of  it ;  St.  Pierre's  '  Indian  Cottage'  ('  La  Ohaumi^re  Indienne') 
was  also  charming,  either  because  it  reflected  my  dreams,  or  gave 
me  new  stuff  for  them  in  pictures  of  an  external  world  quite  different 
from  that  I  inhabited,— palm-trees,  elephants,  tigers,  dark-turbaned 
men  with  flowing  draperies ;  and  the  '  Arabian  Nights'  completed 
my  Oriental  intoxication,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  impressions  left  by  books,  and  of  my  first 
reli^ous  notions.  A  friend  of  mine  had  once  the  wise  idea  of  col- 
lecting together  a  variety  of  evidence  as  to  the  impressions  left  by 
certain  books  on  childish  or  immature  minds :  if  carried  out,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  educational  experience 
ever  made.  For  myself  1  did  not  much  care  about  the  books  put 
into  my  hands,  nor  imbibe  much  information  from  them.  I  had  a 
great  taste,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  forbidden  books  ;  yet  it  was  not 
the  forbidden  books  that  did  the  mischief,  except  in  their  being  read 
furtively.  I  remember  impressions  of  vice  and  cruelty  from  some 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Goldsmith's  « History  of  England,' 
which  I  shudder  to  recall.  Shakspeare  was  on  the  forbidden  shelf. 
I  had  read  him  all  through  between  seven  and  ten  years  old.  He 
never  did  me  anj  moral  mischief.  He  never  soiled  my  mind  with 
any  disordered  image.  What  was  exceptionable  and  coarse  in  lan- 
guage I  passed  by  without  attaching  any  meaning  whatever  to  it. 
How  it  miffht  have  been  if  I  had  read  Shakspeare  first  when  I  was 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  I  do  not  know  ;  perhaps  the  occasional  coarse* 
nesses  and  obscurities  might  have  shocked  the  delicacy  or  puzzled 
the  intelligence  of  that  sensitive  and  inquiring  age.  But  at  nine  or 
ten  I  had  no  comprehension  of  what  was  unseenSy  ;  what  might  be 
obscure  in  words  to  wordy  commentators,  was  to  me  lighted  up  by 
the  idea  I  found  or  interpreted  for  myself—right  or  wrong 

No  ;  I  repeat,  Shakspeare — bless  him ! — never  did  me  any  moral 
mischief.  Though  the  Witches  in  Macbeth  troubled  me, — though 
the  Qhost  in  Hamlet  terrified  me  (the  picture  that  is, — for  the  spirit 
in  Shakspeare  was  solemn  and  pathetic,  not  hideous) — though  poor 
little  Arthur  cost  me  an  ocean  of  tears, — yet  much  that  was  obscure, 
and  all  that  was  painful  and  revolting  was  merged  on  the  whole  in 
the  vivid  presence  of  a  new,  beautiful,  vigorous,  living  world.  The 
plays  which  I  now  think  the  most  wondernil  produced  comparatively 
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little  effect  on  mj  fancy :  Borneo  andJuliet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  struck 
me  then  less  than  the  historical  plays,  and  far  less  than  the  Mid* 
summer  Night's  Dream  and  Oymbeline.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps> 
that  FalstaA  is  not  a  character  to  strike  a  child,  or  to  be  understood 
by  a  child : — no  ;  surely  not.  To  me  Falstaff  was  not  witty  and 
wicked —  only  irresistibly  fat  and  funny  ;  and  I  remember  lying  on 
the  ground  rolling  with  laughter  over  some  of  the  scenes  in  Henry 
the  Fourth, — the  mock  play,  sjtd  the  seven  men  in  buckram.  But 
The  Tempest  and  Cymbeline  were  the  plays  I  liked  best  and  knew 
best. 

Altogether  I  should  say  that  in  my  early  years  books  were  known 
to  me,  not  as  such,  not  for  their  general  contents,  but  for  some  es- 
pecial ima^e  or  picture  I  had  picked  out  of  them  and  assimilated  to 
my  own  mmd  and  mixed  up  with  my  own  life.  For  example,  out 
of  Homer's  Odyssey  (lent  to  me  by  the  parish  clerk)  I  had  the  pic- 
ture of  Nasicaa  ana  her  maidens  going  down  in  their  chariots  to 
wash  their  linen :  so  that  when  the  first  time  I  went  to  the  Pitti 
Palace,  and  could  hardly  see  the  pictures  through  blinding  tears,  I 
saw  that  picture  of  Hubens,  which  all  remember  who  have  been  at 
Florence,  and  it  flashed  delight  and  refreshment  through  those  re. 
membered  childish  associations.  The  Syrens  and  Polypheme  led 
also  vivid  pictures  on  my  fancy.  The  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  wearied 
me,  except  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  which  the 
child,  scared  by  its  father's  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest,  remains 
a  vivid  image  in  my  mind  from  that  time. 

The  same  parish  clerk — a  curious  fellow  in  his  way, — lent  me  also 
aome  religious  tracts  and  stories  by  Haimah  More.  It  is  most  certain 
that  more  moral  mischief  was  done  to  me  by  some  of  these  than  by 
all  Shakspeare's  plays  together.  These  so-called  pious  tracts  first 
introduced  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  \dces  of  vulgar  life,  and  the 
excitements  of  a  vulgar  religion, — the  fear  of  being  hanged  and  the 
fear  of  hell  became  coexistent  in  my  mind ;  and  the  teaching  resolved 
itself  into  this, — that  it  was  not  by  being  naughty,  but  by  being  found 
out,  that  I  was  to  incur  the  risk  of  both.  My  fairy  world  was 
better  I 

About  Religion : — I  was  taught  religion  as  children  used  to  be 
taught  it  in  my  younger  days,  and  are  taught  it  still  in  some  cases, 
I  believe — through  the  medium  of  creeds  and  catechisms.  I  read 
the  Bible  too  early,  and  too  indiscriminately,  and  too  irreverently. 
Even  the  New  Testament  was  too  early  placed  in  my  hands;  too 
early  made  a  lesson  book,  as  the  custom  then  was.  The  letter  of  the 
Scriptures^the  words — were  familiarised  to  me  by  sermonising  and 
dogmatising,  long  before  I  could  enter  into  the  spirit.  Meantime, 
happily,  another  religion  was  growing  up  in  my  heart,  which,  strangely 
enough,  seemed  to  me  quite  apart  from  that  which  was  taught, — 
which,  indeed,  I  never  in  any  way  regarded  as  the  same  which  I  was 
taught  when  I  stood  up  wearily  on  a  Sunday  to  repeat  the  collect 
and  say  the  catechism.  It  was  quite  another  thing.  Not  only  the 
taught  religion  and  the  sentiment  of  faith  and  adoration  were  never 
combined,  but  it  never  for  years  entered  into  my  head  to  combine 
them  ;  the  first  remained  extraneous,  the  latter  had  gradually  taken 
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root  in  my  life,  «ten  from  the  motiieiit  mj  mother  joined  m?  HHb 
bands  in  prayer.  The  histories  out  of  the  Bible  (the  Parables  es* 
pecially)  were,  however,  enchanting  to  me,  though  my  interpreto^oii 
of  them  was  in  some  instances  the  very  reverse  of  correct  or  ortko* 
dox.  To  my  infant  conception  our  Lord  was  a  beine  who  had  oome 
down  from  hesven  te  make  people  good,  and  to  tell  them  beaatiM 
stories.  And  tlHyngh  no  pains  were  spared  to  indodrbutte  ne^  and 
all  my  pastors  and  masters  took  it  for  gpranted  that  mj  ideas  were 
quite  satis^tory,  nothmg  ooiild  be  more  confused  and  heterodox.*' 
^'Educators  are  not  always  aware,  I  think,  how  acute  are  the 
perceptions,  and  how  permanent  the  memories  of  ohildred.  I  re- 
member e:tpeHment8  tried  upon  my  temper  and  feelfaigSi  And  how  I 
was  made  aware  of  this,  by  their  being  repeated,  and,  in  some  in* 
stances,  spoken  of,  before  me.  Music,  to  which  I  was  eaf  ly  and 
peculiarly  sensitive,  was  sometimes  made  the  medioin  of  these  ex« 
periments.  t>iscordant  sounds  were  not  only  hateful,  but  made  rae 
tarn  white  and  cold,  and  sent  the  blood  baoklrard  to  my  heart  |  waA 
certain  tunes  had  a  curious  effect,  I  cannot  now  account  for :  tot 
though,  when  heard  for  the  first  time,  they  had  little  effect,  they 
became  intolerable  by  repetition  j  they  turned  up  some  hidden  emo« 
tion  within  me  too  strong  to  be  borne.  It  could  not  have  been  frodi 
association^  which  1  believe  to  be  a  prinoipal  element  in  the  emoHok 
excited  by  music.  1  was  too  young  for  that.  What  associations 
could  sueh  a  baby  have  had  with  pleasure  or  with  pain  ?  Or  could 
it  be  possible  that  associations  with  some  former  state  of  existenoe 
awoke  up  to  sound?  That  our  life  <hath  elsewhere  its  beginning, 
and  Cometh  from  aAir>*  is  a  belief,  or  at  least  an  instinct^  in  some 
mind8>  which  music,  and  only  music,  seems  to  thrill  into  conscious- 
ness. At  this  time,  when  I  was  about  five  or  six  years  old,  Mrs. 
Arkwright — she  was  then  Fanny  Kemble,~-used  to  come  to  our 
house,  and  used  to  entrance  me  with  her  singing.  I  had  a  sort  of 
adoration  for  her,  such  as  an  ecstatic  votary  might  have  for  a  Saint 
Cecilia.  I  trembled  with  pleasure  when  1  cmly  heard  her  step.  Bttt 
her  voice  I — it  has  charmed  hundreds  since  i  whom  has  it  ever  moved 
to  a  more  genuine  passion  of  delight  than  the  little  child  that  crept 
silent  and  tremulous  to  her  side  ?  And  she  was  fond  of  me,*-^fond 
of  singing  to  me,  and,  it  roust  be  oonfVssed^  fond  also  of  playing 
these  experiments  on  me.  The  music  of  <  Paul  add  Virginia*  wat 
then  in  vogue,  and  there  was  one  air— >^a  very  simple  air — in  that 
opera,  which,  after  the  first  few  bars,  alwAys  made  me  stop  my  ears 
and  rush  out  of  the  room.  I  became  at  last  aware  that  this  was 
sometimes  done  by  particular  desire  to  please  my  parMits,  or  amuse 
and  interest  others  oy  the  display  of  such  vehement  emotion.  My 
infant  conscience  became  perplexed  between  the  reality  of  the  feeling 
and  the  exhibition  of  it.  People  are  not  alwavs  aware  of  the  injury 
done  to  children  by  repeating  before  them  things  they  say,  or  de«* 
scribing  things  they  do :  words  And  actions,  spontaneous  and  uncon* 
scious,  become  thenceforth  artificial  and  conscious.  I  can  speak  of 
the  injury  done  to  myself,  between  five  and  eight  years  old»  There 
was  some  danger  of  my  becoming  a  precocious  actresSf^^-^danger  of 
permanent  mischief  such  as  I  have  seen  done  to  other  children,*^ 
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but  I  was  MTed  by  tbe  recoil  of  resutanoe  aad  refeotment  excited 
in  mj'  mind. 

This  is  enoi^b.  All  tbat  has  been  told  here  refers  to  a  period 
between  five  and  ten  years  old.*' 

Growing  qp  thus,  in  9XI  the  refii\ed  natural  tastes  of  a  very 
woman>  Mfs.  Jameson  has  become  the  mental  anatomist  of 
her  sex.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  whilst  claiming  their 
fullest  and  highest  position  in  the  ranks  of  human  nature, 
she  has  never  oecome,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  a  woman's 
right  advocate.  With  ability  of  the  highest  order;  gifted 
with  energy  of  mind,  and  endowed  with  great  and  eloquent 
powers  of  expression,  she  has  always  been  mindfol  of  the  truth, 
th^t  the  qualities  making  woman  glorious,  and  equal  to  man, 
are  not  the  qualities  which  induce  women  to  demand  equality 
with  men.  We  have,  from  this  book,  selected,  and  here  in- 
serted, in  order,  the  passages  scattered  through  its  pages,  and 
expressing  Mrs.  Jameson's  opinions  on  all  the  subjects  relating 
to  her  own  sex  noted  by  her  : — 

''  Among  the  absurdities  talked  about  women,  one  bears,  perhaps, 
such  an  aphorism  as  the  following,  quoted  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous 
complacency, — '  The  woman's  strength  consists  in  her  weakness  !'  as 
if  it  were  not  the  weakness  of  a  woman  which  makes  her  in  her  vio* 
lence  at  once  so  aggravating  and  so  contemptible,  in  her  dissimulation 
at  once  so  shallow  and  so  dangerous,  and  in  her  Vengeance  at  once 
so  cowardly  and  so  cruel. 

I  should  not  say,  fVom  my  experience  of  my  own  sex,  tbat  a  wo» 
man's  nature  is  flexible  and  impressive,  though  her  feelings  are.  I 
know  very  few  instances  of  a  very  inferior  man  ruling  the  mind  of 
a  superior  women,  whereas  I  know  twenty — fifty — of  a  very  inieriov 
woman  ruling  a  superior  man.  If  he  love  her,  the  chances  are  that 
she  will  in  the  end  weaken  and  demoralise  him.  If  a  superior  woman 
marry  a  vulgar  or  inferior  man  he  makes  her  miserable,  out  he  seldom 

foverns  her  mind,  or  vulgarises  her  nature,  and  if  there  be  love  on 
is  side  the  chances  are  that  in  the  end  she  will  elevate  and  refine 
bim. 

The  most  dangerous  man  to  a  woman  is  a  man  of  high  intellectual 
endowments  morally  perverted;  for  in  a  woman's  nature  there  is 
such  a  necessity  to  approve  where  she  admires,  and  to  believe  wher« 
she  loves, — a  devotion  compounded  of  love  and  faith  is  so  much  a 
part  of  her  being,— that  while  the  instincts  remain  true  and  the 
feelings  uncorrupted,  the  conscience  and  the  will  may  both  be  led 
far  astray.  Thus  fell  'our  general  mother,'  type  of  her  sex,--^ 
overpowered,  rather  than  deceived,  by  the  colossal  intellect, — half 
serpent,  half  angelic. 

Coleridge  speaks,  and  with  a  just  indignant  scorn,  of  those  who 
consider  chastity  as  if  it  were  a  thing — a  thing  which  might  be  lost 
or  kept  by  external  accident — a  thing  of  wbioh  one  might  be  robbed» 
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instead  of  a  state  of  being.  According  to  law  and  custom,  the 
chastity  of  Woman  is  as  the  property  of  Man,  to  whom  she  is  ac- 
countable for  it,  rather  than  to  Ood  and  her  own  conscience.  What- 
ever people  may  say,  such  is  the  common,  the  social,  the  legal  Tiew 
of  the  case.  It  is  a  remnant  of  oriental  barbarism.  It  tends  to  mach 
vice,  or,  at  the  best,  to  a  low  standard  of  morality*  in  both  sexes. 
This  idea  of  property  in  the  woman  survives  still  in  our  present 
social  state,  particularly  among  the  lower  orders,  and  is  one  cause 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  wives.  All  those  who  are  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  people  will  testify 
to  this ;  namely,  that  when  a  child  or  any  weaker  individual  is  ill 
treated,  those  standing  by  will  interfere  and  protect  the  victim ,  but 
if  the  sufferer  be  the  uife  of  the  oppressor,  it  is  a  point  of  etiquette 
to  look  on,  to  take  no  part  in  the  fr^,  and  to  leave  the  brute  man  to 
do  what  he  likes  *  witn  his  own.'  Even  the  victim  herself  if  she  be 
not  pummelled  to  death,  frequently  deprecates  such  an  interference 
with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  her  owner.  Like  the  poor  woman 
in  the  *  Medecin  malgre  Im :' — '  Yoyez  un  peu  cet  impertinent  qui 
yeut  empecher,  les  maris  de  battre  leurs  femmes  I — et  si  je  veuz  qu'il 
me  batte,  moi  ?* —  and  so  ends  by  giving  her  defender  a  box  on  the 
ear. 

*  I  observe/  said  Sydney  Smith,  '  that  generally  Bboni  the  age  of 
forty,  women  get  tired  of  being  virtuous  and  men  of  bein^  honest.' 
This  was  said  and  received  with  a  laugh  as  one  of  his  good  things ; 
but,  like  many  of  his  good  things,  how  dreadfully  true  ?  And  why? 
because,  generally  education  has  made  the  virtue  of  the  woman  and 
the  honesty  of  the  man  a  matter  of  external  opinion,  not  a  law  of 
the  inward  life. 

Dante,  in  his  lowest  hell,  has  placed  those  who  have  betrayed  wo- 
men ;  and  in  the  lowest  deep  of  the  lowest  deep  those  who  have 
betrayed  trust. 

Inveterate  sensuality,  which  has  the  effect  of  utterly  stupifying 
and  brutifying  lower  minds,  ^ves  to  natures  more  sensitively  or  more 
powerfully  organised  a  horrible  dash  of  ferocity.  For  there  is  an 
awful  relation  between  animal  blood-thirstiness  and  the  proneness  to 
sensuality,  and  in  some  sensualists  a  sort  of  feline  propensity  to  tor- 
ment ana  lacerate  the  prey  they  have  not  the  appetite  to  devour. 

Our  present  social  opinion  says  to  the  man,  *  Y  ou  may  be  a  vulnr 
brutal  sensualist,  and  use  the  basest  means  to  attain  the  basest  ends ; 
but  so  long  as  you  do  not  offend  against  conventional  good  manners 
you  shall  be  held  blameless.'  And  to  the  woman  it  says,  *  You  shall 
be  guilty  of  nothing  but  of  yielding  to  the  softest  impulses  of  ten- 
derness, of  relenting  pity  ;  but  if  you  cannot  add  hypocrisy  you 
shall  be  punished  as  the  most  desperate  criminaL' 

Milton's  Eve  is  the  type  of  the  masculine  standard  of  perfection 
in  woman ;  a  graceful  figure,  an  abundance  of  fine  hair,  much  '  cor 
submission,'  and  such  a  degree  of  unreasoning  wilfulness  as  shaQ 
risk  perdition. 

And  the  woman's  standard  for  the  roan  is  Adam,  who  rules  and 
demands  subjection,  and  is  so  indulgent  that  he  eives  up  to  blandish- 
ment what  he  would  refuse  to  reason,  and  what  his  own  reabon 
condemns. 
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Womeo  are  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  priests  and  physicians, 
because  of  the  help  and  comfort  they  derive  from  both  m  perilous 
moral  and  physical  maladies.  They  believe  in  the  presence  of  real 
pity,  real  sympathy,  where  the  tone  and  look  of  each  have  become 
merely  habitual  and  conventional, — 1  may  say  professional.  On  the 
other  hand,  women  are  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  criminal  and 
miserable  men  out  of  the  pity  which  in  our  sex  is  akin  to  love^^and  out 
of  the  power  of  bestowing  comfort  or  love.  *  Car  les  femmes  ont  un 
instinct  celeste  pour  le  malheur.'  So,  in  the  first  instance,  they  love 
from  gratitude  or  faith ;  in  the  last,  fVom  compassion  or  hope. 

'  A  single  life,'  said  Bacon,  *  doth  well  with  churchmen^  for  cha- 
rity will  hardly  water  the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool.' 

Certainly  there  are  men  whose  charities  are  limited,  if  not  dried 
up,  by  their  concentrated  domestic  anxieties  and  relations.  But 
there  are  others  whose  charities  are  more  diffused,  as  well  as  healthier 
and  warmer,  through  the  strength  of  their  domestic  affections. 

Wordsworth  speaks  strongly  of  the  evils  of  ordaining  men  as 
clergymen  in  places  where  they  had  been  born  or  brought  up,  or  in 
the  midst  of  their  own  relatives :  *  Their  habits,  their  manners,  their 
talk,  their  acquaintances,  their  friendships,  and  let  me  say  even  their 
domestic  affections,  naturally  draw  them  one  way,  while  their  pro- 
fessional obligations  point  out  another.'  If  this  were  true  universally, 
or  even  generally,  it  would  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  certainly  is  one  ele- 
ment, and  not  the  least  of  their  power.' 

While  we  were  discussing  Balzac's  celebrity  as  a  romance  writer 
she  (o.  o)  said,  with  a  shudder :  '  His  laurels  are  steeped  in  the 
tears  of  women, — every  truth  he  tells  has  been  wrung  in  tortures 
from  some  woman's  heart' 

A  woman's  patriotism  is  more  of  a  sentiment  than  a  man's, — ^more 
passionate :  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  domestic  affections,  and 
with  her  la  patrie  is  only  an  enlargement  of  home.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  woman's  idea  of  fame  is  always  a  more  extended  sympathy, 
and  is  much  more  of  a  presence  than  an  anticipation.  To  her  the 
voice  of  fame  is  only  the  echo — fainter  and  more  distant — of  tho 
voice  of  love." 

Thinking  thus  of  the  position,  of  the  duties,  and  of  the 
rights  of  her  sister  women,  it  is  very  natural  that  Mrs. 
Jameson  should  object  to  many  of  Thackeray's  heroines. 
Doubtless  some  of  his  heroines  are  not  perfect  women ; 
but  the  question  to  be  asked  is — Are  they  women  ?  And 
here  a  strange  psychological  fact  rises  before  us — the  women 
drawn  by  Thackeray,  and  considered  by  men  as  most  natural, 
are  precisely  the  women  whom  Mrs  Jameson  condemns  as  false 
in  design.  She  calls  that  little,  fair-haired,  blue-eyfed  fiend, 
Beeky  Sharp,  ''  inimitable  Beckv"  !  and  tells  us  that  no  woman 
resents  her ;  and  then  she  adds  that  Laura,  in  Pendeunis,  is 
*'  a  fatal  mistake.^'     Can  it  be  that  women  are,  what  some  of 
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llieir  sktiderers,  sach  as  Brantome  and  Eochefoucapnld,  have 
represented  them,  and  would  be,  to  express  it  gently,  Beckv 
rather  than  Laura  ?  None  can  dispute  the  fact  that  rendennxs 
is,  %J&  Mrs.  Jameson  calls  hitn,  '^  a  poor  creature^''  but  he 
loved  TJa-nfa,  in  his  way :  she  loved  Warringioi^,  would  have 
married  him,  had  he  not  already  formed  a  connection 
darkening  hie  life.  Surely  women  do  these  things  every  day, 
even  when  they  have  but  ^ort  ecquaintanoe  with  their  lovers, 
and  here  was  Lawm,  knowing  Pendends  A:*om  childhood. 
We  do  not  contend  that  Thackeray's  female  charac<5eps  are 
perfect :  we  merely  differ  with  Mrs.  Jameson  on  this  point, 
that  we  are^  and  we  are  sure  most  men  will  be,  of  opinion  that 
Laura  is  a  woman  Been  every  day,  that  Becky  is  a  woman 
seen  Hot  often,  amongst  a  thousand.  It  must  however>  be 
admitted,  that  when  encountered  she  cannot  be  readily  for- 
gotten, whilst  Lawra  may  pass  before  us  every  hour  and  never 
fittract  our  notice.  Indeed,  Thackeray's  heroines  are  rarely 
such  as  a  man  can  admire ;  he  draws  them  as  men  know  them 
in  the  maBi ;  women  draw  them  as  they  should  be,  (and  this 
very  point  is  well  urged  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  criticism, 
which  we  shall  give  hereafter,  on  Milton's  Adam  and  £ve.) 
Thackeray  does,  it  is  true,  seem  to  laugh  at  love,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly understood.  **'  Us  commen^aient  a  dire  nou%.  A  !  qu'il 
est  touchant  ce  noun  prononc^  par  Tamonr  I  Quelle  decla- 
ration il  contient  timidement  et  cependant  vivement  exprimfe," 
writes  Madame  De  Shad,  in  Corinne  \  to  travesty  such  senti- 
ments as  this  seems  Thackeray's  chief  object  in  writing  his  love 
scenes,  and  in  painting  life  as  it  is  he  paints  it  in  the  finest, 
but  most  unflattering  colors. 

Mrs.  Jameson  thus  writes  of  him  in  commenting  on  his 
Lectures: — 

**  In  these  lectures,  some  fine  and  ffeeling  and  discriminative  pas- 
sages on  character,  make  amends  for  certain  ofFenCes  and  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  novels  ;  I  mean  especially  in  regard  to  the  female  portraits. 
No  woman  resents  his  Rebecca — inimitaole  Becky  I — no  woman  but 
feels  and  acknowledges  with  a  shiver  the  completeness  of  that 
wonderful  and  finished  artistic  creation  ;  but  every  woman  resents 
the  selfish  inane  Amelia,  and  would  be  inclined  to  quot«  and  to  apply 
the  author's  own  words  when  speaking  of  <  Tom  Joaes  :* — *I  can  t  say 
that  I  think  Amelia  a  virtuous  character.'  I  can't  say  but  I  think 
Mr.  Thackeray's  evident  liking  and  admiration  for  his  Amelia  shows 
that  the  great  humourist's  moral  sense  was  blunted  bv  his  life,  and 
that  here  in  art  and  ethics  there  is  a  great  error.  If  it  be  right  to 
have  a  heroine  whom  we  are  to  admire,  let  us  take  care  at  l^ist  that 
she  is  admirable." 
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Laura>  in  *  Pendennis^'  is  a  jet  more  fatal  mistake.  She  is  drawn 
with  eyery  generous  feeling,  every  good  mft.  We  do  not  complain 
that  she  loves  that  poor  creature  Pendennis,for  she  loved  him  in 
her  childhood.  She  grew  up  with  that  love  in  her  heart ;  it  came 
between  her  and  the  perception  of  his  faults  :  it  is  a  necessity  indi- 
visible from  her  nature.  Hallowed,  through  its  constancy,  therein 
alone  would  lie  its  best  excuse,  its  beauty  and  its  truth.  But 
liaura,  faithless  to  that  first  affection ;  Liaura,  waked  up  to  the 
appreciation  of  a  ikr  more  manly  and  noble  nature,  in  love  with 
Warrington,  and  then  goiv^  back  to  Pendennis  and  marrying  JIum  I 
iSuch  infirmity  might  oe  true  of  some  women^  but  ^ot  of  such  a 
woman  as  Laura ;  we  resent  the  inconsistency,  the  indelicacy  of  the 
portrait. 

And  then  Lady  Oastlewood, — so  evidently  a  favourite  of  the 
author,  what  shall  we  say  of  her?  The  virtuous  woman,  ^r 
exceilence,  who  *  never  sins  and  never  forgives,'  who  never  resents, 
nor  relents,  nor  repents ;  the  mother  who  is  the  rival  of  her  daughter ; 
the  mother,  who  for  years  is  the  cot^fidante  of  a  man's  delirious 
passion  for  her  own  cnild,  and  then  consoles  him  by  marrying  him 
herself!  O  Mr.  Thackeray  I  this  will  never  do  !  such  women  may 
exist,  but  to  hold  tbem  up  as  examples  of  excellence,  cmd  fit  objects  of 
our  best  sympathies,  b  a  fault,  and  proves  a  low  standard  in  ethics 
and  in  art.  When  an  author  presents  to  us  a  heroine  whom  we  are 
called  upon  to  admire,  let  him  at  least  take  care  that  she  is  admira- 
ble. If  in  these  and  in  some  other  instances,  Thackeray  has  given 
us  cause  of  offence,  in  the  lectures  we  may  thank  .him  for  some 
amends :  he  has  shown  us  what  he  conceives  true  womanhood  and 
true  manliness  ought  to  be ;  so  with  this  expression  of  gratitude,  and 
a  far  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  left  unexpressed,  I  close  his  book,  and 
^f  good  night  !** 

That  the  Commonplace  Boot  of  the  authoress  of  the 
works  on  Saored  and  Legendary  Art,  should  contain  many  pas- 
sttges  relating  to  painting  and  sculpture  is  only  wliat  one 
might  expect,  and  Mrs.  Jameson  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
exj)ectation.  forty  concluding  pages  of  her  book  are  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  in  .them  ^he  writes  with  her  usual  grace, 
knowledge,  ability,  and  taste.  In  writing  of  subjects  for 
sculpture,  from  the, works  of  Shak^pere,  Spenser,  and  Milton, 
she  has  the  following  observations  : — 

'*  OHAliACTBaS  raOM  aHAKaPBABE. 

Joan  of  Arc  is  not,  however,  a  Shakspearian  character  ;  and,  in 
fact,  there  are  very  few  of  his  personages  susceptible  of  sculptural 
treatment.  They  are  too  dramatic,  too  profound,  too  complex  in 
their  essential  nature  where  they  are  tragic ;  too  many-sided  and 
picturesque  where  they  are  comic. 

For  instance,  the  attempt  to  condense  into  marble  such  light, 
evanescent,  quaint  creations  as  those  in  *  The  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream/  is  better  avoided;  we  feel  that  a  marble  fairy  must  ben 
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heavy  absurdity.  Oberon  and  Titania  might  perhaps  float  along  id 
a  bas-relief;  but  we  cannot  put  away  the  thought  that  they  have 
reality  without  substantiality,  and  we  do  not  hke  to  see  them,  or 
Ariel,  or  Caliban  fixed  in  the  definite  forms  of  sculpture. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  of  Shakspeare*s  characters  which  appear 
to  me  beautifully  adapted  for  statuesque  treatment :  Perdita  holding 
her  flowers  ;  Miranda  lingering  on  the  shore ;  might  well  replace 
the  innumerable  *  Floras*  and  *  Nymphs  preparing  to  bathe,*  which 
people  the  ateliers  of  our  sculptors.  Cfordelia  has  something  of 
marble  quietude  about  her  ;  and  Hermione  is  a  statue  ready  made. 
And,  by  the  way,  it  is  observable  that  Shakspeare  represents  Hermione 
as  a  coloured  statue.  Paulina  will  not  allow  it  to  be  touched,  be- 
cause *  the  colour  is  not  yet  dry.*    Again— >, 

'  Would  you  not  deem  those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 
The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lips. 
The  fixture  of  her  eye  hath  motion  in*t. 
And  we  are  mocked  by  Art  I 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet. 
You'll  mar  it  if  you  kiss  it,  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.' 

I  think  it  possible  to  model  small  ornamental  statuettes  and  groups 
from  some  few  of  the  scenes  in  Shakspeare*s  plays ;  but  this  is  quite 
different  from  life-size  figures  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  Shylock,  Macbeth, 
which  must  either  have  the  look  of  real  individual  portriuture,  or  be- 
come mere  idealisations  of  certain  qualities ;  and  Shakspeare's 
creations  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

CHARACTERS  FROM  SPENSER. 

Spenser  is  so  essentially  a  picturesque  poet,  he  depends  for  his  rich 
effects  so  much  on  the  combination  of  colour  and  imagery,  and  mul- 
tiplied accessories,  that  one  fieels — at  least  /  feel,  on  laying  down  a 
volume  of  the  '  Fairie  Queene*,  dazzled  as  if  I  had  been  walking  in 
a  gallery  of  pictures.  His  *  Masque  of  Cupid,'  for  instance,  although 
a  procession  of  poetical  creations,  could  not  be  transferred  to  a  bas- 
relief  without  completely  losing  its  Spenserian  character — its  won- 
drous glow  of  colour.  Thus  Cupid  'uprears  himself  exulting 
from  the  back  of  the  ravenous  lion  ;'  removes  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  that  he  may  look  round  on  his  victims ;  '  shakes  the  darts  which 
his  right  hand  doth  strain  full  dreadfully,'  and  '  claps  on  high  his 
coloured  wings  twain.'  This  certainly  is  not  the  Greek  Cupid,  nor 
the  Cupid  of  sculpture  ;  it  is  the  Spenserian  Cupid.  So  of  his  Una, 
80  of  his  Britomart,  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and  Sir  Guyon :  one 
might  make  elegant  statuesque  impersonations  of  the  allegories  they 
involve,  as  of  Truth,  Chastity,  Faith,  Temperance;  but  then  they 
would  lose  immediately  their  Spenserian  character  and  sentiment, 
and  must  become  something  altogether  different. 

thu  last.      comus. 
It  is  not  so  with  Milton.    The  '  Lady  *  in  Comus,  whether  she 
stand  listening  to  the  echos  of  her  own  sweet  voice,  or  motionless  as 
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Kiftrble  under  the  spell  of  the  *  false  enchanter,'  looking  that  divine 
reproof  which  in  the  poem  she  xpeaki, — 

<  I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride' — 

is  a  subject  perfectly  fitted  for  sculpture,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
executed.  It  would  be  a  far  more  appropriate  ornament  for  a  lady's 
boudoir  than  French  statues  of  Modesty,  which  generally  have  the 
effect  of  making  one  feel  very  much  ashamed. 

Sabrina  has  been  beautifully  treated. 

It  is  difficult  to  render  Oomus  without  making  him  too  like  a 
Bacchus  or  an  Apollo.  He  is  neither.  He  represents  not  the  be« 
neficent  but  the  intozicatine  and  brutifying  power  of  wine.  His 
joviality  should  not  be  that  of  a  Qod,  but  with  something  mischievous, 
bestial.  Faun-like ;  and  he  should  have>  with  the  Dionysian  grace, 
a  dash  of  the  cunning  and  malignity  of  his  Mother  Circe.  These 
characteristics  should  be  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  The  panther's 
skin,  the  coronal  of  vine  leaves,  and,  instead  of  the  Thyrsus,  the 
maflpcian's  wand,  are  the  proper  accessories.  It  is  also  worth 
notice,  that  in  the  antique  representations  Comus  has  wing^  as  a 
demigod,  and  in  a  picture  described  by  Philostratus  (a  night  scene) 
he  lies  crouched  in  a  drunken  sleep.  Little  use,  however,  is  made 
of  him  in  the  antique  myths,  and  the  Miltonic  conception  is  that 
which  should  be  embodied  by  the  modern  sculptor. 

II  Penseroso  and  L' Allegro,  if  embodied  in  sculpture  as  poetical 
abstractions  (either  masculine  or  feminine)  of  Melancholy  and 
Mirth,  would  cease  to  be  Miltonic,  for  the  conceptions  of  the  poet 
are  essentially  picturesque,  and  expressed  in  both  ca^es  by  a  lux- 
uriant accumulation  of  images  and  accessories,  not  to  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  plastic  art  without  the  most  tasteless  confusion 
and  inconsistency. 


The  religious  idea  of  a  Satan — the  impersonation  of  that  mixture 
of  the  bestial,  the  malignant,  the  impious,  and  the  hopeless,  which 

constitute  the  Fiend,  the  enemy  of  all  that  is  human  and  divine 

I  conceive  to  be  quite  unfitted  for  the  purpose  of  sculpture.  Dan- 
ton's  attempt  degenerates  into  grim  caricature.  Milton's  Satan — 
*  The  archangel  ruined,' — is  however  a  strictly  poetical  creation,  and 
capable  of  the  most  poetical  statuesque  treatment.  But  we  must 
remember  that,  if  it  be  a  gross  mistake,  religious  and  artistic,  to 
conceive  the  Messiah  under  the  form  of  a  larger,  stronger  humanity, 
with  h  physique  like  that  of  a  wrestler,  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  con« 
ceive  the  lost  angel,  our  spiritual  adversary,  under  any  such  coarse 
Herculean  lineaments.  There  can  be  no  image  of  the  Miltoniu 
Satan  without  the  elements  of  beauty,  *  though  cnanged  by  pale  ire, 
envy,  and  despair  1'  Colossal  he  may  be,  vast  as  Mount  Athos ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  express  this  that  he  should  be  hewn  out  of 
Mount  Athos,  or  look  like  the  giant  Polypheme !  His  proportions, 
his  figure,  his  features — like  his  power — are  angelic.  As  the  Hero 
— for  he  b  so— >of  the  <  Paradise  Lost,'  the  subject  is  open  to  poetic 
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treatmeot ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  as  jet  it  baa  been  poeticallj 
treated." 

During  her  life,  rendered  celebrated  by  her  genius,  Mrs. 
Jameson  has  been  the  associate  aud  friend  of  many  famous  in 
literature,  in  art,  and  upon  tlie  stage.  Amongst  the  most 
pleasing  portions  of  her  book  are  those  recording  her  opi- 
nions of  actors  and  actresses,  and  their  opinions  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  profession.  The  following  passages  are 
iuterestingy  and  contain  matter  worthy  of  consideration  :— 

'*  Talking  once  with  Adelaide  Eemble,  after  she  had  been  singing 
in  the  *  Figaro,*  she  compared  the  music  to  the  bosom  of  a  full-blown 
rose  in  its  voluptuous,  intoxicating  richness.  I  said  that  some  oi 
Mozart's  melodies  seemed  to  me  not  so  much  composed,  but  found«<- 
fbund  on  some  sunshiny  day  in  Arcadia,  among  hjmphs  and  flowers. 

*  Yes,'  she  replied,  with  ready  and  fefioitoos  expression,  *  not  troea- 
iiofut  but  existences.* 

Old  George  the  Third,  in  his  blindness  and  madnees,  once  insisted 
on  making  the  selection  of  pieces  for  the  concert  of  ancient  musie 
(May,  181 1), — ^it  was  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia. 
The  progpramme  included  some  of  the  finest  passi^^  in  HandeFs 

*  Samson,'  descriptive  of  blindness  ;  the  <  Lamentation  of  Jepbthaht* 
for  his  daughter  ;  Purcel's  •  Mad  Tom,*  and  closed  with  *  God  save 
the  King,'  to  make  sure  the  application  of  all  that  went  before. 

Every  one  who  remembers  what  Madlle  Rachel  was  aeven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  who  sees  her  now  (I85S),  will  allow  that  she 
has  made  no  progress  in  any  of  the  essential  excellences  of  her  art. 
A  certain  proof  that  she  is  not  a  great  artist  in  llie  true  sense  of  the 
word.  She  is  a  finished  aotrees,  but  ehe  is  nothing  more,  and  no- 
thing better ;  not  enough  the  artist  ever  to  forget  or  conceal  her 
art,  consequently  there  is  a  want  somewhere,  which  a  mind  hiehly 
toned  and  of  quick  perceptions  feels  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
parts  in  which  she  once  excelled — the  Phedre  and  the  Hermione^  for 
instance— have  become  formalised  and  hard,Uke  studies  cast  in  bronze ; 
and  when  she  plays  a  new  part  it  has  no  freshness.  I  always  go  to 
see  her  whenever  I  can.  1  admire  her  as  what  she  is — the  Parisian 
actress,  practised  in  every  trick  of  her  metier,  I  admire  what  she 
does,  I  tnink  how  well  it  is  all  done,  and  am  inclined  to  clap  and 
i^pland  her  drapery,  perfect  and  ostentatiously  studied  in  every 
fold,  just  with  the  same  feelinff  that  I  applaud  herself. 

As  to  the  last  scene  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  (which  those  who 
are  avides  de  sensation,  athirst  for  punful  emotion,  eo  to  see  as  they 
would  drink  a  dram,  and  critics  laud  as  a  miracle  of  art.;  it  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake  and  a  failure,)  it  is  beyond  the  just  limits  of  terror 
and  pity — beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  art.     it  reminds  us  of  the 

*  In  the  Fifth  Book  of  Pollok*s  "Course  of  Time,"  there  is  a  veiy 
fine  subject  for  sculpture — the  maiden  praying  for  her  lover's  ntutn. 
Why  does  not  somebody  paint  the  scene  in  Tenaysoofs  The  TMimg  Qtik, 
from  the  92nd  to  the  87th  ttaosos. 
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story  o^  Otntil  BeUkri  and  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  much  admired 
his  picture  of  the  decollation  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  informed  him 
that  it  was  itiaccorate^ureioally — for  the  tendons  and  muscles 
ought  to  elirmk  where  divided  ;  and  then  calling  for  one  of  his  slaves^ 
be  drew  his  sotmitar,  and  striking  off  the  bead  of  the  wretch,  gave 
the  horror-struck  artist  a  lesson  in  practical  anatomy.  So  we  might 
possibly  learn  from  Rachel's  imitative  representation,  (studied  in  an 
hospitfid  as  they  say,)  how  poison  acts  on  the  frame,  and  how  the 
limbs  and  fefttures  writhe  into  death  ;  but  if  she  were  a  great  moral 
wrtiait  she  would  feel  that  what  is  allowed  to  be  true  in  painting,  is 
troe  in  art'generallv ;  that  mere  ioMtation,  such  as  the  vulgar  deugbt 
in,  and  hold  up  tlietr  hands  to  seei,  is  the  vulgareat  aad  easiest  aim 
of  1^  imitatiTe  arts,  >aDd  that  between  the  true  interpretation  of 
poetry  in  art  and  such  base  mechanical  means  to  the  lowest  ends, 
there  lies  an  immeasurable  distance. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  ihtat  Raobel  has  not  genius  but  talent,  and 
tiiat  her  talent,  from  what  I  see  year  after  year,  has  a  downward 
tendency, — there  is  not  sufficient  moral  seasoning  to  save  it  from 
oormptioA.  I  remember  that  when  I  first  saw  tier  in  Hermione 
she  reminded  me  of  a  serpent,  and  the  same  impression  continues. 
The  long  meagre  form  with  its  graceful  undulatmg  movements^  the 
kmg  narrow  face  and  features,  the  contracted  jaw,  the  high  brow, 
-^e  brilliant  supernatural  eyes  which  seem  to  glance  every  way  at 
<ince ;  the  sinister  smile ;  the  painted  red  lips,  which  look  as 
thoagh  they  bad  lapped,  or  could  lap,  blood ;  all  these  bring 
before  me,  the  idea  of  a  Lamia,  the  serpent  nature  in  the  woman's 
form.  In  Lvdia>  and  in  Athalie,  she  touches  the  extremes  of 
vikb  and  wickedness  with  such  a  masterlv  lightness  and  precision^ 
that  I  am  full  of  wondering  admiration  ior  the  actress.  There  is 
not  a  turn  of  her  figure,  not  an  expression  in  her  £iice,  not  a  fold 
in  her  gorgeous  drapery^  that  is  not  a  study  ;  but  withal  such  a 
oonsoioasness  of  her  art,  and  such  An  ostentation  of  the  means  she 
employs,  that  the  power  remains  always  exlrimeoujtt  as  it  were,  and 
exciting  only  to  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 

Latterly  she  has  become  a  hard  mannerist.  Her  face,  once  so 
flekible,'faas  lost  the  power  of  expressing  the  nicer  shades  and  softer 
^adations  of  feeling  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  write  dramas  for  her 
with  supernatural ly  wicked  and  depraved  heroines  to  suit  her 
especial  powers.  1  conceive  that  an  artist  could  not  sink  lower  in 
degradation.  Yet,  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  a  Parisian  audience  and 
the  ambition  of  a  Parisian  actress  this  was  not  enough,  and  wicked- 
ness required  the  piquancy  of  immediate  approximation  with  inno- 
cence. In  the  Valeria  she  played  two  characters,  and  appeared  on 
Uie  stage  alteroately  as  a  miracle  of  vice  and  a  miracle  of  virtue  : 
an  abandoned  prostitute  and  a  chaste  matron.  There  was  something 
in  this  contrasted  impersonation,  considered  simply  in  relation  to 
the  aims  and  objects  of  art,  so  revolting,  that  1  sat  in  silent  and 
deep  disgust,  which  was  partly  deserved  by  the  audience  which 
oould  endure  the  exhibition. 

It  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  high  poetic  element  which  distin- 
gfat^et  Rachel  as  an  actress,  and  places  her  at  such  an  immeasurable 
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distance  from  Mrs.  Siddons,  that  it  shocks  me  to  bear  them  named 
toeetber. 

It  is  DO  reproach  to  a  capital  actress  to  plaj  efiectively  a  very 
wicked  character.  Mrs.  8iddons  played  the  abandoned  MiUwood 
as  carefully,  as  completely  as  she  played  Hermione  and  Constance  ; 
bnt  if  it  had  required  a  perpetual  succession  of  Galistas  and  Mill^ 
woods  to  can  forth  her  highest  powers,  what  sbonid  we  think  of  the 
woman  and  the  artist  ? 

A  celebrated  German  actress  (who  has  quitted  the  stage  for  many 
years)  speaking  of  Rachel,  said  that  the  reason  she  must  always  stop 
short  of  the  highest  place  in  art,  is  because  she  is  nothing  but  an 
actress — ^that  only ;  and  has  no  aims  in  life,  baa  no  duties,  feelinffs, 
employments,  sympathies,  but  those  which  centre  in  herself  in  the 
interests  of  her  art ; — which  thus  ceases  to  be  orl  and  becomes  a 
metier. 

This  reminded  me  of  what  Pauline  Yiardot  once  said  to  me : — 
'D*abord  je  sms  femme,  avec  les  devoirs,  les  affections,  lea  sentiments 
d'une  femme ;  et  puis  je  suis  ariisie.' " 

**  I  once  asked  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  of  ber  great  charaetors  she 
preferred  to  plar  ?  She  replied  afler  a  momenta  consideration,  and 
m  her  rich  deliberatiTe  emphatic  tones : — *  Lady  Macbeth  is  the 
character  I  have  most  itmdi^.'  She  afterwards  aaid  that  she  bad 
played  the  character  during  thirty  years,  and  scarcely  acted  it  onoe, 
without  carefully  reading  over  the  part  and  generallv  the  whole  play 
in  the  rooming  ;  and  that  she  never  read  over  the  play  without  nncU 
ing  something  new  in  it ;  '  somethiog,'  she  said,  *  which  had  not 
struck  me  so  much  as  it  ought  to  have  struck  me.' 

Of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  who  preceded  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  part  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  it  was  well  known  that  she  had  never  read  the  play, 
she  merely  studied  her  own  part  as  written  out  by  the  stage-copyist ; 
of  the  other  parts  she  knew  nothing  but  the  cues* 

When  I  asked  Mrs.  Henry  SiddoD6,  which  of  her  characters  she 
preferred  playing  ?  she  sjud  at  ouce,  '  Imogen,  in  Oymbeline,  was 
the  character  I  played  with  most  ease  to  myself,  and  most  success  as 
r^arded  the  public  ;  it  cost  no  effort.' 

Madame  Schrceder  Devrient  told  me  that  she  sune  with  most 
pleasure  to  herself  in  the  *  Fidelio ;'  and  in  this  part  I  have  never 
seen  her  equalled. 

Fanny  Kemble  told  me  the  part  she  had  played  with  most  pleasure 
to  herself,  was  Oamiola,  in  Massinger's  <  Maid  of  Honour.'  It  was 
an  exquisite  impersonation,  but  the  play  itself  ineffective  and  not 
successful,  because  of  the  weak  and  worthless  character  of  the  hot). 

Mrs.  Charles  Kean  told  me  that  she  had  played  with  g^eat  ease 
and  pleasure  to  herself,  the  part  of  Ginevra,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  •  Le- 
gend of  Florence.'  She  made  the  part  (as  it  is  technically  termed), 
and  it  was  a  very  complete  and  beautiful  impersonation. 

These  answers  appear  to  me  psychologically,  as  well  as  artistically, 
interesting,  and  worth  preserving. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  when  looking  over  the  statues  in  Lord  Lansdowne's 
gallery,  told  him  that  one  mode  of  expressing  intensity  of  feeling 
was  suggested  to  her  by  the  position  of  some  ofthe  Egyptian  statues 
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with  the  arms  close  down  at  the  sides  and  the  hands  clenched.  This 
18  curious,  for  the  attitude  in  the  £gjptian  gods  is  intended  to  ex- 
press repose.  As  the  expression  of  intense  passion  self-controlled, 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  some  characters  and  not  to  others.  Ra- 
chel, as  I  recollect,  uses  it  in  the  Phedre — Madame  Bettich  uses 
it  in  the  Medt  a.     It  would  not  be  characteristic  in  Constance. 

On  a  certain  occasion  when  Fanny  Kemble  was  reading  Cyrobeline, 
a  lady  next  to  me  remarked  that  Imogen  ought  not  to  utter  the 
words  <  Senseless  linen  ! — happier  therein  than  1 1'  aloud,  and  to 
Pisanio, — that  it  detracted  from  the  strength  of  the  feeling,  and  that 
the7;Bhou1d  have  been  uttered  aside,  and  in  a  low,  intense  whisper. 
'  lachimo,'  she  added,  *  might  easily  have  won  a  woman  who  could 
lay  her  heart  so  bare  to  a  mere  attendant !' 

On  my  repeating  this  criticism  to  Fanny  Kemble,  she  replied  just 
as  I  had  anticipated :  '  Such  criticism  is  the  mere  expression  of  the 
natural  emotions  or  character  of  the  critic.  She  would  have  spoken 
the  words  in  a  whisper,  I  should  have  made  the  exclamation  aloud. 
If  there  had  been  a  thousand  people  by,  I  should  not  have  cared  for 
them — I  should  not  have  been  conscious  of  their  presence.  I  should 
have  exclaimed  before  them  all,  *  Senseless  linen  ! — happier  therein 
than  I!' 

And  thus  the  artist  fell  into  the  same  mistake  of  which  she  ac- 
cused her  critics-she  made  Imogen  utter  the  words  aloud,  because 
she  would  have  done  so  herself.  This  sort  of  subjective  criticism 
in  both  was  quite  feminine ;  but  the  question  was  not  how  either 
A.  B.  or  F.  K.  would  have  spoken  the  words,  but  what  would 
have  been  most  natural  in  such  a  woman  as  Imogen  ? 

And  most  undoubtedly  the  first  criticism  was  as  exquisitely  true 
and  just  as  it  was  delicate.  Such  a  woman  as  Imogen  would  noi 
have  uttered  those  words  aloud.  She  would  have  uttered  them  in 
a  whisper,  and  turning  her  face  from  her  attendant.  With  such  a 
woman,  the  more  intense  the  passion,  the  more  conscious  and  the 
more  veiled  the  expression." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  Commonplace  Book  is  but 
a  record  of  opinious  and  fancies  on  such  subjects  as  these  last 
quoted ;  we  know  few  books  more  grave,  in  the  sections 
where  gravity  is  in  place,and  where  thoughtf ulness  is  appropriate, 
than  this  before  us.  A  pure  spirit  of  faith  in  God;  a  kindly, 
christian  love  of  all  who  bear  his  image,  are  patent  in  those 
portions  relating  to  religion. 

In  the  division  in  which  the  authoress  notes  her  judgment  of 
books,  many  admirable,  and  many  wise  opinions  are  before  the 
reader,  and  from  her  criticisms  few  will  be  found  to  dissent.  The 
notice  of  Stanley^sXj/2?  of  Arnold  is  particularly  worthy  of  careful 
perusal,  and  the  same  recommendation  may  be  given  to  the  notes 
onNiebuhr,«nd  to  that  on  Comte's  Philosophy.  The  "Theologi- 
cal Fragments'^  too,  are  well  selected,but  we  think  the  reader  will 
feel  more  interest  in  the  "  Notes  from  Various  Sermons.''  Some 
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of  these  notes  disprore  an  assartion  made  bj  a  very  celebrated 
critic^  who  wrote  that  the  characteristic  of  modem  En^ish 
Sermons  was  *'  decent  debility/' 

If  one  were  required  to  make  a  selection  of  the  b^ntifol 
thoughts  which,  in  this  book,  '^  all  over  the  snrfAce  shine,'' 
be  would  find  it  a  most  difficult  task,  and  would  say  to  t^e 
reqnirent — read  the  entire  book.  We  have  selected  a  few 
miscelianeoos  passages,  r^^dless  of  order  or  arrangement  and 
we  assure  the  reader  that,  much  as  tiiese  thoughts  and  opiidona 
may  please  him  by  their  beauty,  or  truth,  or  novelty,  others, 
many  others,  more  true,  more  beautiful,  and  more  novd  can  be 
found  in  every  section  of  this  Canmonplace  Bool 

'*  There  are  few  things  more  striking,  more  interetttiig  to  a 
thoughtful  mind,  than  to  trace  through  all  the  poetry,  literature, 
and  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  broad  erer-present  distinctioD 
between  the  practical  and  the  contemplatire  llfb.  This  was,  bo 
doubt,  suggested  and  kept  in  view  by  the  one  grand  division  of  the 
whole  social  community  mto  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  rel^^ua 
profession  (an  immense  proportion  of  both  sexes)  and  those  who 
were  not.  All  throus^h  Dante,  all  through  the  productions  of 
medieval  art,  we  find  this  pervading  idea ;  and  we  must  understand 
it  well  and  keep  it  in  mind,  or  we  shall  never  be  able  to  apprehend 
the  entire  beauty  and  meaning  of  oertiun  religious  groups  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  the  significance  of  the  characters  mtroduoed. 
Thus,  in  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  Leah  always  represents 
the  practical,  Rachel,  the  contemplative  life.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Martha  and  Mary  figure  in  the  same  allegorical  sense  ;  and  among 
the  saints  we  always  find  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Clara  patronising 
the  religious  and  contemplative  life,  while  St.  Barbtf a  and  St. 
Ursula  preside  over  the  military  or  secular  existence.  It  was  a 
part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  that  beautiful  and  eiq>re8sive 
symbolism  through  which  art  in  all  its  forms  spoke  to  the  popular 
mind. 

For  myself,  I  have  the  strongest  admiration  for  the  practieal^  but 
the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  eontempiatwe  life.  I  bow  to  Leah 
and  to  Martha,  but  my  love  is  for  Rachel  and  for  Mary.** 

**  Joanna  Baillie  had  a  great  admiration  of  Macaulay's  Boman 
Ballads.  *  But,*  said  some  one,  *  do  you  really  account  them  as 
poetry  ?*  She  replied,  *  They  are  poetry  if  the  sounds  of  the  trum- 
pet be  music  !* " 

*'  A  death-bed  repentance  has  become  proverbial  for  its  (ruitless- 
ness,  and  a  death-b^  forgiveness  is  equally  so.  They  who  wait  till 
the^'r  own  deatb-bed  to  make  reparation,  or  till  their  adversary's 
death-bed  to  grant  absolution,  seem  to  me  much  upon  a  par  in  regard 
to  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  religious,  failure." 

**  Avarice  is  to  the  intellect  what  sensuaMty  is  to  the  morals.  It  it 
an  intellectual  form  of  sensuality,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  passion  for 
the  acquisiticHi,  the  ^oyment  in  the  possession,  of  a  palpable,  tangi- 
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hlBi  sehiab  pleasure  ;  9md  it  wo«hl  hove  tbe  same  tendenoy  to  iiBfl|»- 
ritnalise,  to  degrade,  and  to  harden  the  higher  faGaHiet,  that  a  course 
of  grosser  sensimliimi  woold  hnre  to  eorrupt  the  lower  facalties. 
Both  doU  tilt  edtfc  of  all  that  is  fine  and  teoder  within  ub»" 

**  The  bread  of  Ulb  is  love ;  the  saH  of  life  is  work  ;  the  sweetness 
of  life,  poeej  }  the  water  of  )ii«,  faith." 

*'  I  hare  seen  triflers  attempting  to  draw  out  a  deep  intellect;  and 
thej  reminded  me  of  (ddldren  throwing  pebUes  down  th«  well  at 
Oarishrook,  that  tbey  might  bear  them  sound.*' 

**  AU  k>te  not  responded  to  and  accepted  is  a  species  of  idolatry 
It  is  tike  the  worship  of  a  dumb  beautiful  image  we  have  oursehres 
set  op  and  deified^  but  cannot  inspire  with  life,  nor  warm  with  syva^ 
pathy.  No !— -tbough  we  should  consume  oar  own  hearts  on  the 
altar.  Our  love  of  God  would  be  idolatry  if  we  did  not  believe  in 
his  love  for  us — hts  responsive  love.*' 

'*  In  the  same  moment  that  we  begin  to  speculate  on  the  possibility 
of  cessation  or  change  in  any  strong  afFection  that  we  feel,  even  from 
that  moment  we  may  date  its  death  : — it  has  become  the  fetch  of  the 
living  love." 

*'  Blessed  is  the  memory  of  those  who  have  kept  themselves  un- 
spottedyr^m  the  world  I.^yet  more  blessed  and  more  dear  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  kept  themselves  unspotted  m  the  world  I" 

•*  Yenub,  or  rather  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  in  the  sublime  fragment 
of  Eschylus  (the  Danaides)  is  a  g^and,  severe,  and  pure  conception ; 
the  principle  eternal  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  of  fecundity-*-or  the  law 
of  the  continuation  of  beinv  tfirough  beauty  and  through  love.  Such 
a  conception  is  no  more  like  the  Ovidean  Roman  Venus  than  the 
Venus  of  Milo  is  like  the  Venus  de  Medicis." 

«*  In  the  Greek  tragedy,  love  figures  as  one  of  the  laws  of  nature— 
not  as  a  power,  or  a  passion  ;  these  are  the  aspects  given  to  it  by  the 
Christian  imagination. 

Yet  this  higher  idea  of  love  did  exist  amon^  the  ancients— only 
we  must  not  seek  it  in  their  poetry,  but  in  their  philosophy.  Thus 
we  find  it  in  Plato,  set  forth  as  a  beautiful  philosophical  theory ;  not 
as  passion,  to  influence  life,  nor  as  a  poetic  feeling,  to  adorn  and 
exalt  it.  Nor  do  we  moderns  owe  this  idea  of  a  mystic,  elevated 
and  elevating  love  to  the  Greek  philosophy.  I  ratlier  agree  with 
those  who  trace  it  to  the  mingling  of  Christianity  with  the  manners 
of  the  old  Germans,  and  their  (almost)  superstitious  reverence  for 
womanhood.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  where  morals  were  most  depraved, 
and  women  most  helpless  and  oppressed,  there  still  survived  the 
theory  formed  out  of  the  combination  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  the 
Germanic  customs  ;  and  when  in  the  15th  century  Plato  became  the 
fashion,  then  the  theory  became  a  science,  and  what  had  been  religion 
became  again  philosophy.  This  sort  of  speculative  love  became  to 
real  love  what  theology  became  to  religion ;  it  was  a  thesis  to  be 
talked  about  and  argued  in  Universities,  sung  in  sonnets,  set  forth 
in  art ;  and  so  beine  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  all  bearings  on  our 
moral  life,  it  ceased  to  find  consideration  either  as  a  primseval  law  of 
God,  or  as  a  moral  motive  influencing  the  duties  and  habits  of  our 
existence ;  and  thus  we  find  the  social  code  in  regard  to  it  diverging 
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ioto  all  the  vagaries  of  celibacy  on  one  hand>  and  all  the  vileness 
of  profligacy  on  the  other." 

*' At  dinner  to-day  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  two  very  clever 
men  to  place  Theodore  Hook  above  Sydney  Smith.  I  fooght  with 
all  my  might  against  both.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  mind  must  be 
strangely  warped  that  could  ever  place  on  a  par  two  men  with 
aspirations  and  purposes  so  different,  whether  ^e  consider  them 
merely  as  individuails,  or  called  before  the  bar  of  the  public  as 
writers.  I  do  not  take  to  Sydney  Smith  personally,  because  my 
nature  feels  the  want  of  the  artistic  and  imaginative  in  his  nature  ; 
but  see  what  he  has  done  for  humanity,  for  society,  for  liberty,  for 
truth, — for  us  women !  What  has  Theodore  Hook  done  that  has 
not  perished  with  him  ?  Even  as  wits — and  I  have  been  in  company 
with  both — I  could  not  compare  them ;  but  they  say  the  wit  of 
Theodore  Hook  was  only  fitted  for  the  company  of  men— the  strong- 
est proof  that  it  was  not  genuine  of  its  kind,  that  when  most  bear- 
able, it  was  most  superficial.  I  set  aside  the  other  obvious  inference, 
that  it  required  to  be  excited  by  stimulants  and  those  of  the  coarsest, 
grossest  kind.  The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  almost  always  involved  a 
thought  worth  remembering  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  worth  re« 
memberine  for  its  brilliant  vehicle  :  the  value  often  thousand  pounds 
sterling  of  sense  concentrated  into  a  cut  and  polished  diamond. 

It  is  not  true,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  after  leaving  the  society 
of  Sydney  Smith  you  only  remembered  how  much  you  had  l&uKhed, 
not  the  good  things  at  wluch  you  had  laughed.  Few  men— >wits  by 
profession— ever  said  so  many  memorable  things  as  those  recorded 
of  Sydney  Smith." 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  we  have  written  of  this  book 
rather  than  upon  it;  and  in  all  honesty  we  mast  state  that  to 
do  justice  to  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  we  have 
adopted  would  be  impossible.  Mrs.  Jameson  makes  no  pre- 
tensions, and  her  epigraph,  from  brave  old  Montaigne—"  Un 
pen  de  chaque  chose,  et  rien  du  tout, — &  la  fraii9aise/'  disarms 
criticism,  (if  criticism  were  needed) — ^who  would  hurl  thun- 
derbolts upon  a  butterfly  ? 

Since  the  publication  of  Lockharf  s  Spanish  Ballads  we  have 
not  seen  any  work  issued  in  so  beautiful  a  style  as  this 
Commonplace  Book.  It  contains  numerous  wood  cuts,  separat- 
ing the  different  subjects  noted  ;  and  has,  in  addition,  eleven 
etchings,  done  in  the  same  style,  or  in  one  more  finished,  as 
that  of  the  larger  illustrations  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  volumes  on 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
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No.  XVIII.~JUNE,  1855. 
Akt.    I.— the  poets  of  AMERICA. 

FIRST   PAPER. 

1.  Poe^ns  hy  Henry  Wadaworth  Longfellow.  New  Edition. 
London  :  David  Bogue.     1854. 

8.  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cullen  Bryant^  with  Gris^ 
Waldos  Memoir,  Edited  {with  an  introduction)  by  F,  W,  N. 
Bayley^  Esq,    London  :  Geroge  Boutledge  and  Co.    1852. 

8.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Mrs.  L.  IL  Sigourney.  Edited  by 
F.  W.  N.  Baylcy,  London :  George  Routledge  and  Co. 
1852. 

4.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Ilolmes.  Firsi 
English  Edition.  London :  George  Boutledge  and  Co. 
1852. 

It  is  not  altogether  four  hundred  years  since  Columbus  was 
quotings  in  Lisbon^  such  authorities  as  Strabo^  Ptolemy,  Aris- 
totle, Seneca,  and  Pliny,  in  support  of  that  meditated  voyage 
which  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  discovery,  but  also  in  the 
civilization  of  the  noblest  of  earth's  continents,  and  in  the 
foundation,  if  permanently  united,  of  a  people  destined  to  be 
the  mightiest  tlie  earth  has  ever  beheld.  Yet,  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, it  is  little  over  seventy  years  since  that  people 
sprung  into  existence,  and  already  they  have  accomplished  the 
work  of  ages  in  the  growth  of  their  civil  constitution,  and  in 
the  development  of  every  leading  characteristic  which  marks 
the  progress  of  a  nation.  The  impulse  which  the  Poets  of 
America  may  have  already  given  to  the  great  work  of  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  so  rapidly  effected  in  their  country,  cannot 
with  any  accuracy  be  determined,  and  though  it  would  be 
equally  as  difficult  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  amount  of  their 
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future  influence  on  Transatlantic  society,  it  is  wonderfully 
evident  that  such  influence  will  be  immense.  Greatness  of 
capacity,  apparently  justifiable  as  such  a  basis  would  be,  does 
not  form  the  groundwork  of  this  belief,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
has  naturally  grown  from  observing  the  adaptation  of  that 
capacity,  to  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
unceasing  vigilance  with  which  it  cherishes  the  bulwarks  of  the 
countr/s  freedom.  We  search  in  vain  through  the  records  of 
European  Literature,  for  instances  such  as  the  majority  of  these 
Poets  afford  us,  where  each  inspiration  of  the  Bard,  seems  con- 
secrated at  the  shrine  of  public  utility,  and  transferred  into  an 
oracle  for  the  dispensation  of  the  most  invaluable  truth.  In 
like  manner  we  are  completely  unsuccessful  in  discovering  any 
other  generation  of  Poets,  who  have  been  so  generally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  vestal  purity  of  their  patriotism,  or  their 
manly  advocacy  in  its  behalf.  The  care  with  which  those  sub- 
jects are  selected,  most  calculated  to  improve  the  intellect,  and 
the  heart,  the  paternal  solicitude  which  is  evinced  in  their 
treatment,  and  the  practical  ameliorations  they  suggest,  have 
rendered  the  Poetry  of  America  sacred,  and  have  embued  its 
people  with  a  reverence  for  their  Poets  totally  distinct  from  the 
admiration  which  their  genius  has  elicited. 

Inasmuch  as  the  predominance  of  these  sinning  virtues  has 
not  received  due  appreciation  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
works  of  the  authors  themselves,  from  Longfellow  to  Eead, 
have  not  been  collectively  reviewed,  so  as  to  give  the  reading 
public  an  opportunity  of  glancing  at  their  many  various 
peculiarities,  and  thus  deducing  the  characteristics  which 
stamp  the  whole,  we  are  induced  'to  give  our  aid  in  sketch- 
ing their  Kterary  portraits,  and  illustrating  their  solid 
beauties.  The  time  will  inevitably  come  when  the  greatest  of 
our  critics  will  enter  the  list^  as  rivals  in  their  praise,  and  in 
the  meantime  let  us  be  content  if  in  bringing  them  forward  in 
"  serried  rank,''  we  are,  at  least,  the  first  who  have  introduced 
them  to  the  world  as  a  literary  class.*  This  in  itself  will  form 
sufficient  matter  for  self-complacency,  for  assuredly  the  intro- 
duction to  the  reading  world  of  the  leading  Poets  of  a 
country,  in  a  collective  form,  unchequered  by  any  invidious 
distinctions,  unworthy  partiality,  or  unpardonable  omissions, 

*  Our  readers  wiU  therefore  be  easily  enabled  to  solre  the  otherwise 
difficult  problem,  why  the  works  of  a  Poet  so  well  known  as  Longfellow 
should  be  included  in  this  paper. 
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is  a  task  entitled  to  indulgence  and  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
of  him  who  undertakes  it  with  the  most  pleasurable  and  con- 
soling reflections. 

The  cause  of  philanthropy  is  assisted  by  inducing  con- 
templation on  navel  principles  of  a  salutary  kind,  and  the 
interests  of  civilization  are  observed  in  opening  the  sluice  gates 
for  a  grateful  current  of  ideas^  which  are  about  to  re-animate 
the  weary  laborers  in  the  vineyards  of  art,  and  to  revive  the 
drotoping  leaves  and  tendrils  they  contain, 

"  From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill. 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdwre  nms. 
And  swells,  and  deepens  to  the  cherished  eye.'* 

It  is  like  Elysian  happiness  after  tasting  the  rank  and  unin- 
viting food  of  the  transcendentalists  with  their  starry  nothings, 
and  impossible  essences,  to  inhale  the  revivifying  sweetness 
which  proceeds  from  those  "  Fresh  fields,  and  pastures  new ;" 
to  exchange  the  glittering  inanities  of  the  one,  for  the  un- 
fading splendors  of  the  other,  to  barter  those  simulated  gems 
which  resemble  the 

**  Dead  Sea  fruits,  that  tempt  the  eye. 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips," 

for  those  real  treasures  which  will  shine  with  steady  and  un- 
failing lustre,  while  virtue  commands  rei»pect,  and  genius 
veneration. 

But  while  we  eulogise  their  merits,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  their  imperfections.  In  common  with  the  whole  race,  a 
peculiar  species  of  emphatic  egotism  which  decidedly  does  not 
tend  to  impart  elevation  to  the  subject,  is  strongly  apparent 
in  a  great  number  of  the  productions  of  American  Poets. 
This  injurious  weakness  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
pected, will  gradually  wear  itself  away  ;  while  it  lasts  it  must 
act  as  a  weighty  drag  chain  on  even  the  most  splendid  efforts, 
and  cannot  but  deteriorate  their  merit.  Another  disadvantage 
under  which  these  Poets  labor,  is  the  want  of  a  native  style, 
sufiiciently  robust  and  dignified :  their  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect obliges  them  to  fall  back  on  the  idioms,  and  rythmical 
peculiarities  of  the  mother  country,  which  consequently  les- 
sens the  compass  of  their  originality,  and  the  raciness  of  their 
expression,  l^me,  however,  the  great  teacher,  will  rectify 
this  defect,  for,  as  their  ideas  become  more  settled,  and  their 
character  more  developed,  the  increased  improvement  will 
necessarily  be  reflected  in  their  hterature. 
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One  of  the  mighty  elements  which  compose  the  Poetic 
system  of  our  American  brethren,  and  which  can  be  evidenced 
in  almost  every  individual  member  of  their  tuneful  band,  is  the 
acknowledgment  and  practical  pursuance  of  that  valuable 
aphorism  of  Pope,  "  The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man/' 
This  great  principle  establishes  in  a  moment  the  exalted 
tendency  of  such  Poetry,  and  is  big  with  the  presage  of  its 
future  universality;  in  the  hands  of  such  Poets  as  we  are  now 
proceeding  to  review,  whose  heroism  of  purpose,  buoyant  hope, 
and  unflagging  zeal,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  beneficent 
fecundity  of  their  genius,  the  realization  of  this  great  predomi- 
nating idea  will  probably  include  the  colossal  inauguration  of 
a  great  social  frame  work,  furnished  with  all  the  connecting 
and  ramifying  principles  which  characterize  the  establishment 
of  polite  society,  and  endued  with  that  unconquerable  vitality, 
ana  ameliorative  capacity,  which  would  ensure  its  gradual 
growth,  and  triumphant  generalization.  **  Finis  coronat  opus,*' 
should  be  stamped  in  the  title-page  of  every  American  Poetical 
publication,  for  it  is  this  consistent  development  of  the  study 
of  mankind  which  all  profess  to  love,  which  will  ensure  its 
success.  What  chivalry  was  to  Europe,  this  philosophy  will 
be  to  America;  and  as  the  former  with  "its  generous  loyalty 
to  rank  and  sex,  its  dignified  obedience,  its  subordination  of 
the  heart  which  kept  alive  even  iu  servitude  itself  the  spirit  of 
an  exalted  freedom,"  erected  the  platform  upon  which  Euro- 
pean civilization  arose  into  existence,  and  gradually  sprung  the 
arches,  and  shot  up  the  columns  which  gave  permanence  and 
finish  to  the  building,  so  the  latter,  on  slill  more  stable  founda- 
tions, and  impelled  by  a  more  spiritual  enthusiasm,  will  ulti- 
mately construct  an  edifice,  which,  free  from  the  imperfections 
of  the  old  architectural  design,  will  engraft  its  ennobling 
reverential  suggestiveness,  on  the  intellectual  grandeur  which 
will  typify  its  own.  Yet  more,  it  would  be  irrational  to  sup- 
pose that  with  America  for  an  object,  a  country  young,  and 
vigorous,  and  abounding  in  the  elements  of  mental  organiza- 
tion, the  practicability  of  such  a  theory  would  not  include  the 
pouring  forth  of  enriching  materials,  destined  by  their  priceless 
value,  heretofore  unknown,  to  benefit  general  society  through- 
out tlie  world.  What  food  have  we  not  here  for  reflection  ? 
The  mind  prone  to  anticipation  soon  arrives  at  that  period 
when  the  influence  of  this  benignant  teaching  will  have  pro- 
duced a   plenteous   harvest,  already  grown  ripe  beneath  its 
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fructifying  rays ;  and  unlike  the  cynic  who  asseverated  that 
man  never  advances,  but  is  constantly  moving  around  a  cycle 
of  instincts,  to  whose  grovelling  propensities,  Prometheus  like, 
he  is  chained,  it  will  behold  in  the  open  womb  of  the  future, 
the  transfiguration  of  humanity,  comparatively  redeemed,  as  it 
will  then  have  been,  from  the  degrading  stigma  of  its  present 
vices,  such  as  war,  lust,  fraud,  intemperance,  assisted  in  its 
heavenward  course  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  the  intensity 
of  brotherly  love,  its  symbols  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  the 
olive  wreaths  of  the  Minerva  of  peace. 

*' Ultima  cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas: 
Magnus  at  integro  Salclorum  jam  nascitur  ordo. 
Jam  redit  et  virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna  ; 
Jam  nova  progenies  caelo  demittitur  alto.*' 

Longfellow,  as  all  our  readers  are  aware,  for  this  reason, 
that  he  is  almost  the  only  American  Poet  who  has  received 
much  justice  at  the  hands  of  British  critics,  figures  in  the  fore- 
most rank,  if  indeed  he  does  not  occupy  the  very  highest  place 
among  the  Poets  of  America ;  of  him  it  may  be  as  truly  said 
as  of  any  gifted  creature,  "nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit,''  and 
proud  ought  his  country  be  of  one,  whose  genius  has  furnished 
her  with  such  an  irresistible  refutation  of  those  countless 
slanders,  and  insidious  sarcasms,  which  have  been  showered 
upon  her  in  every  direction,  and  whose  aim  has  been  to  create 
an  universal  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  American  taste,  or 
even  in  the  crude  formation  of  a  relish  for  refinement  among 
that  people.  In  golden  harmony,  mellifluous  diction,  and 
erudite  polish,  Longfellow  can  successfully  compete  with  our 
most  fastidious  Poets,  and  few  can  surpass  him  in  richness  of 
fancy,  imaginative  capacity,  and  elevation  of  thought. — The 
admiration  which  his  Poetry  must  necessarily  elicit  from  us,  will 
be  heightened  considerably  when  we  reflect  that  this  elegance, 
and  unalterable  deference  to  the  laws  of  beauty,  is  altogether 
unattended  by  any  poverty  of  substance,  contracted  range  of 
thought,  tameness  in  origination  of  idea,  or  its  embodiment. 
Like  some  noble  panorama  which  the  American,  emerging  from 
the  recesses  of  his  own  beetling  forests  may  behold,  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  sublime  extensiveness  of  the  landscape,  and 
its  marvellous  commingling  of  shades,  and  tints,  whose  united 
properties  produce  universal  concord,  than  for  the  unexampled 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  hitherto  unimagined  peculiarity 
of  its  principal  features;  so,  the  Poetry  of  Longfellow  startles 
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the  reader,  by  ita  perfect  and  unprecedented  idiosyncrasies,  and 
by  the  refreshing  veins  of  individaality  which  so  thickly  inter- 
sperse it.  Exquisite  refinement,  severely  classical  in  its  nature, 
may  be  taken  as  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  rythmical 
productions  of  this  Poet ;  and  his  universal  success  may  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  two  following  causes  : — 

First,  to  that  pure  simplicity  which  belongs  only  to  those 
who  live  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state  of  society ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  felicitous  junction  of  the  former,  with  all  the 
grace  and  wealth  of  a  language,  which  has  been  moulded  into 
such  solid  and  perennial  beauty,  by  the  genius  of  our  illus- 
trious  Poets.     With  what  elaborate    care,    and    surprising 
success,  he  has  worked  his  deep  shafts  in  the  mines  of  the 
ancient  classics,  the  most  superficial  reader  may  observe :  in 
the  skilful  hands  of  this  western  magician,  the  sweetness  of 
Anacreon,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  indomitable  Homeric 
fire,  the  pathos  of  Ovid,  the  felicitous  allusion,  and  lyric  fervor 
of  Horace,  acquire  solemn  strength  from  the   moral  contem- 
plativeness  of  Juvenal,  softness  from  Catullus,  brilliance  from 
Lucretius,  dramatic  interest  from  Sophocles,  and  enduring 
elegance  from  Virgil,     lie  is  an  author  withal  who  has  added 
new  territories  to  the  realms  of  thought,  and  he  has  made  the 
journeying  thereto,  so  easy  and  pleasant,  that  all  are  induced 
to  explore  its  confines.     They  indeed  amply  repay  the  wan- 
derer in  tlie  shape  of  invaluable  lessons,  whose  unexpected 
excellence  he  may  well  esteem,  and  from  whose  moral  worth 
he  may  derive  incalculable  advantage.     His  faults  are  few,  and 
even  these  are  of  an  inconsiderable  kind,  evidently  proceeding 
from  an  overweening  sense  of  refinement,  which  checks  in  some 
instances,  though  not  in  all,  the  demonstration  of  masculine 
vigor,  and  uncompromising  candor.     With  these,  we  are  un- 
willing, but  still  obliged  to  mention,  the  indulgence  of  bigoted 
feeling,  against  the  Soman  Catholic  faith,  as   evidenced  but 
too  strongly,  in  The  Golden  Legend^  a  Poem,  which,  though  it 
contains  many  fine  passages,  is  not  hkely  to  add  much  to  the 
author's  fame.     It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Longfellow,  to 
admit,  that  all  his  other  poetical  works  are  free  from  the  taint 
of  prejudice. 

Pliilosophy,  and  that  generally  of  the  purest,  and  the  most 
hopeful  kind,  enhances  the  value  of  his  Poetry ;  his  metaphy- 
sical ratiocinations  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  soundness, 
and  subtlety,  than  for  the  buoyant  spirit  which  pervades  them, 
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and  widdom  holds  her  throne  supreme  over  all  his  imaginings. 
In  the  Psalm  of  Life,  to  which  we  now  invite  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader,  as  in  all  probabiHty  he  is  already 
superficially  acquainted  with  its  beauties,  we  are  afforded  a  most 
convincing  example  of  that  active  philosopliy,  which  will  be 
found  to  characterize  the  Poems  of  Longfellow.  What  health, 
freshness,  and  profundity,  are  united  in  these  beautiful  lines  ! 
What  quiet  dignity,  and  calm  conscious  wisdom,  repose  in 
their  suggestive  ideas,  and  sublime  principles  !  How  like  unto 
a  broad,  deep  river,  in  some  still  evening  in  July,  their  chaste, 
yet  full-toned  word  music,  rolls  peacefully  on,  soothing  tlie 
soul,  and  rendering  it  fit  t-o  participate  in  the  serenity  of 
thought,  in  which  it  indulges,  and  which  floats  upon  it,  like 
incense  round  the  columns  of  a  cathedral !  The  idea  contained 
in  the  stanza,  commencing,  "Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us," 
is  in  itself  intensely  sublime,  what  can  be  more  so  than  the 
sentiment  it  recommends  I 


A  PSALM  OP  Lipa 

Tell  me  not,  In  moarnful  nombon 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 
For  ttie  soul  is  dead  that  alumbora, 

And  things  are  not  wliat  tliey  seem. 
Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  tiie  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thon  art,  to  dust  rotomest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow* 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
Bat  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Finds  us  farther  ttum  to-d«y. 
Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearta,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  brood  fleld  of  battle, 
In  the  biTouac  of  Life, 


Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 
Be  a  hei-o  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
kct. — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'crhcad  i 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  tlie  sand  of  time  ; 

Foot-printo,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing oer  Life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


Like  all  his  other  compositions.  The  Village  Blachmiih  is 
remarkable  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  moral  principle,  and 
deep  religious  truth,  rendered  doubly  fascinating  by  the  state- 
liness  of  the  language,  and  the  marvellous  grace,  and  har- 
monious constructiveuess,  in  which  the  author  delights  to 
embody  his  thoughts.  There  is  a  life-like  fidelity,  and  appro- 
priate  sternness  of  tone  about  this  Poem,  which  is  not  tlie  least 
of  its  attractions.  There  is  the  smithy  before  your  eyes, 
beheld  through  the  low  portal  begrimed  with  soot,  and  studded 
with  horse  shoes  I  Behold  the  glowing  anvil,  and  the  asthma- 
tic bellows  in  the  foreground  !   and  there  he  is  himself  the 
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modern  Titan  I  see  bis  broad  swart  face^  off  whicb  tbe  bair  is 
tossed,  bis  countenance  well  realizing  tbe  niytbological  idea 
of  uneartbly  power,  as  it  glares  and  nods  bebind  a  cloud  of 
flying  sparks,  wbicb  occasionally  conceal  tbe  mysterious  vision 
altogetber  from  our  eyes. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

Tlie  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawn}-  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 
His  hair  is  crl.«tp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  Uko  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  flsM^e, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  fh)ra  mom  till  night. 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 

With  measured  beat,  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell. 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 
And  children  coming  home  trcm  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  flora  a  threshing  floor. 


He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  among  liis  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  hla  heart  r^oloe. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

singing  in  Paradise  I 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  Ln  the  grave  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Tolling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  IHend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  I 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought  1 


Longfellow's  beautiful  lines  on  tbe  Eiver  Charles,  flow  on 
witb  as  raucb  stately  splendor  as  tbe  Mississippi,  or  tbe 
Amazon.  We  are  Mrapt  in  astonisbment  as  we  heboid  tbe 
deep  sincerity,  and  unaffected  grace  in  wbicb  be  addresses  bis 
native  River.  His  thoughts  "  Bathed  in  tbe  purple  light  of 
love,"  are  inspired  by  devotion  of  tbe  most  elevated  and 
passionate  kind. 

There  is  a  subHme  simplicity  about  Excehior^  whicb  all 
must  observe;  not  a  word  too  much,  not  an  idea  irrele- 
vant, it  is  to  this  species  of  Poetry,  what  Goldsmith's  Hermit 
is  to  the  ballad;  in  addition  to  the  e  excellencies,  tbe  subject 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  breathes  nothing  but  true  nobility  of 
purpose,  and  virtuous  aspirings. 

The  Bay  is  Done,  resembles  in  beauty  of  idea,  bis  own 
charming  comparison  to  "  the  benediction  that  follows  after 
prayer/'  but  in  nowise  realizes  bis  no  less  happy  allusion  tp 
'*  Tlie  tents  of  the  Arabs,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  too  exquisitely 
impressive  to  be  ever  absent  from  the  memory  of  bim,  who 
thoroughly  appreciates  its  worth.  Who  can  gamsay  the  natu- 
ralness of  the  wishes  breathed  through  these  graceful  Knes? 
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Who  can  deny  to  the  Poet,  that  vivid  power  of  condensation, 
and  felicitous  command  of  expressive  materials,  which  can 
convey  in  the  compass  of  a  line,  a  thought  wliich  sends  us 
wandering  from  the  present  day  through  all  the  epochs  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  eventful  records  which  individualize  them, 
to  that  moment  when,  '^  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light  ?''  Yes,  they  are  the  incarnation  of  suggestiveness, 
those  "  corridors  of  time." 

In  the  passionate  love  of  nature  which  it  manifests,  and  also 
in  the  high  rehgious  tendency  of  its  reflections,  and  aspira- 
tions. Autumn^  reminds  us  of  Thompson ;  indeed,  Thompson 
could  not  have  written  anything  more  graceful,  or  more 
earnest.  We  experience  a  thrill  of  admiration  passing  through 
us,  when  we  contemplate  the  beauty  of  that  inimitable  image, 
"  Morn  on  the  Mountain,"  &c ,  and  again,  when  we  arrive  at 
that  most  appropriate,  and  poetical  personification,  "  Where 
Autumn,"  &c. 


AUTUMN. 

With  what  a  glorf  comes  and  goes  the  year ; 
Th^  bads  of  Springt  those  beaatifol  har- 

hingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  ei^oy 
Ufe's  newness,  andearth's  garniture  qtread 

out; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  ef  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  /  utumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautifal  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  dnstcrcd  trees, 
And,  fh)m  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  Autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  plUared 

clouds. 
Mom  on  the  mountain,  like  a  Summer  bird, 
Lifis  up  her  purple  wing;  and  in  the  Tales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  i>assionate 

wooer. 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf;  and  stirs  up  life. 
Within  the  solemn    woods    of  ash  deep 

crimsoned. 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 


Where  Autumn,  like  a  &lnt  old  man,  sits 

down 
By  the  way  sidea-weary.  Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  mores.  The  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter   bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive 

whistle. 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel ;  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roo&  the  warbling  blue-bird 

sings; 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke. 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy 

flail 

0,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes 

forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and 

looks 
On  duties  weU  performed,  and  days  w^ 

spent  I 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves. 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent 

teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hynji,  that 

Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting  place  without  a  tear. 


We  cannot  award  too  much  praise,  or  conceive  too  great 
admiration  for  The  Slaves  Bream ;  the  noble  independence 
which  it  breathes,  the  magnificence  of  the  language,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  individualities,  and  the  sublime  abruptness 
of  the  conclusion,  mark  it  out  as  an  inspiring  lyric,  fit  to  vie 
with  the  Scots  wha  ha'e  of  Burns,  the  address  to  Caledonia 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  "  the  Isles  of  Greece'^  of  Lord  Byron. 
Could  they  but  appreciate  the  beauty  of  its  import,  it  would  be 
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sufficient  to  arouse  the  wholo  brotherhood  to  arms,  and  to 
nerve  them  with  power  to  snap  their  chains  asunder  like  wither 
of  straw. 

The  SpaimA  Student  is  a  spirited  composition,  well  con- 
ceived and  abounding  in  pretty  passages ;  the  first  part  of  the 
first  scene  embodies  an  excellent  satire  on  many  of  the  insipid 
comedies  of  the  present  time ;  and  the  frequent  erudite  aHn» 
sion  to  Spanish  songs,  fables,  and  authors,  which  are  made 
throughout  its  pages>  fiirnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  author's 
great  familiarity  with  Spanish  lil;erature.     The  plot  is  inter- 
esting, and  many  of  the  incidents  shew  much  ingenuity,  but 
it  is  not  adapted  to  the  stage,  being  deficient  in  many  of  the 
essential  requisites  necessary  to  make  it  palatable  as  an  acting 
drama.     Longfellow's  translations  from  the  German,  Swedish, 
\  Spanish,  French,  Danish,  Italian  and  Anglo  Saxon,  possess  in 
I  a  very  high  degree,  that  elegance  of  diction,  and  thoroughly 
)  classical  coloring,  for  which  all  his  other  poems  are  remarkable. 
( King  Christian  and  The   Elected  Knight  from  the  Danish, 
I  the  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  Swedish,   Coplaa 
\  de  Manrique  from  the  Spanish,  which  is  in  truth  a  lovely 

Eoem,  and  Tlie  Blind  Girl  of  CaHel-euiUe  by  Jasmin,  the 
ard  of  the  South  of  JPrauce,  which  is  effected  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner,  as  the  great  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  attests,  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  spirit  and 
grace  of  the  translations,  and  the  great  research  of  the  author, 
united  to  his  wonderful  power  of  adapting  metres,  and  also  to 
his  harmonious  versification.  To  say  that  they  do  not  resemble 
translations  so  much  as  originals  is  to  pay  an  high,  but  by  no 
means  an  unmerited  compliment  to  Longfellow. 

Among  the  poems  included  in  the  Sea  Side  Collection  ap- 
pears The  Building  of  the  Ship.  It  is  a  specimen,  and  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  specimen,  of  rapid  descriptive  narration. 
The  quick  and  spirited  fluency  of  the  metre  is  not  more  cal- 
culated to  win  our  praise  than  the  Homeric  minuteness  with 
which  each  spar  of  the  new  ship  is  traced — the  country  which 
produced  it,  the  hands  that  felled  it,  and  the  oxen  that  bore 
it  from  its  native  forest. 

There  is  another  beautiful  composition  in  this  collection 
called  Resignation,  distinguished  by  true  pathos,  lofty  faith 
and  incomparable  elegance.  Evangeline^  as  almost  all  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  one  of  tlie  most  pathetic  and  beautiful 
poetical  narrations  which   has  ever  enriched  our  language. 
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The  pastoral  scenes  are  life-like  daguerreotypes ;  there  is  an 
originality  about  the  story  of  the  lovers,  and  an  appropriate 
solemnity  of  language  throughout  the  whole  piece,  which  added 
to  the  lieautiful  descriptions  which  lie  scattered  among  its 
pages,  and  the  apposite  comparisons  which  stud  them,  render 
it  a  truly  fascinating  if  not  enchanting  poem.  The  most  re- 
markable tale  of  passionate  and  constant  love  must  "pale  its 
ineffectual  fires''  at  the  recital  of  the  derotion  of  Eoangeline, 
and  the  heroio  ooBslancy  of  her  lover ;  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
may  well  en?y  the  ensuing  pastoral  sketch. 

**  Under  the  sycamore  tree  were  hives  overhung  by  a  penthouse, 

S«eh  aa  the  tranreller  saee  in  re^oos  remote  by  the  road  side, 

Built  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed  image  of  Mary. 

Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hlU,  was  the  well  with  ite  moss-grown 

Bucket,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough  fbr  tlie  horses. 

Shielding  the  house  firom  storms,  on  the  north,  were  the  bams  and  the  farm  yard. 

There  stood  the  broad- wheeled  wains,  and  the  antique  plovghs,  and  the  luurrom  { 

There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep ;  and  there,  in  his  feathered  seraglio, 

Stmtted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the  cock  with  the  self-same 

Voice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Peter. 

Bursthig  with  hay  were  the  bams,  themselves  a  village.   In  each  one 

Far  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch ;  and  a  staircase 

Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the  odorous  com  loft. 

lliere,  too,  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  innocent  inmateg 

Murmuring  ever  of  love ;  while  above  in  the  variant  breezes. 

Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  of  mutation.** 

In  search  of  her  exiled  lover  Evangeline,  herself  an  exile, 
explores  the  pathless  woods  and  boundless  forests,  through 
the  long  vigils  of  the  night,  '^  over  her  head  the  stars,  the 
thoughts  of  God  in  the  heavens.*'  After  years  of  unavailing 
grief  and  untiring  search  she  finds  him,  but  alas  !  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  life  leaves  him  almost  ere  she  has  time  to 
address  him. 

"On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  maa. 

Long,  and  thin,  and  ^ray  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples ; 

But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  hia  face  for  a  moment 

Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood ; 

So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dyhig. 

Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever. 

As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals, 

That  tlie  Angel  of  death  might  see  the  sign,  and  pass  over. 

Motionless,  senseless,  dying  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted 

Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  darknesa. 

Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  for  ever  shaking  and  sinking. 

Then  through  those  realms  of  shade,  in  mulUpUed  reverberations, 

Heard  he  that  ory  (tf  pain,  and  through  the  hush  tiiat  succeeded 

Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 

**  Gabriel !  0  my  beloved !"  and  died  away  into  silence. 

Then  he  behold,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood ; 

Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  among  them. 

Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands;  and,  walking  under  the  shadow, 

As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his  vision. 

Tefurs  came  into  his  eyes ;  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his  eyelids. 

Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 

Vainly  he  strove  to  whiiq>er  her  name,  for  the  accents  unnttered 

Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  rerealed  what  his  tongue  wonld  have  spoken. 

Vainly  he  itrore  to  rise ;  and  EvangeUne,  kneeUog  beside  htm. 
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KiMed  hii  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 

Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes;  bat  it  suddenly  sank  into  daiicness, 

Aj  whoi  a  lamp  is  blown  oat  by  a  gnat  of  wind  at  a  casement.*' 

Her  divine  resignation  is  as  divinely  drawn  : — 

•*  AU  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow. 
AU  the  aching  of  heart,  the  resUess,  unsatisfied  longing, 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience 
And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom. 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  mormored,  *  Father,  I  thank  thee  !*  ** 

We  should  be  inclined  to  consider  Bryant,  the  most  philo- 
sophical of  the  American  Poets ;  his  writings  are  all  distin- 
guished by  much  refinement  of  thought,  richness  of  fancy,  and 
beautiful  contemplative  imaginings.  His  command  of  language 
is  surprisingly  great,  and  he  neither  allows  his  subjects  to 
master  him,  nor  does  he  on  the  other  hand  veil  his  subjects 
from  our  eyes  by  the  impertinence  of  egotism,  or  the  mystifi- 
cations of  supersubtlety.  To  do  good,  is  the  noble  object 
which  seems  to  have  established  its  throne  in  the  bosom  of 
this  beautiful  Poet,  and  though  he  seldom  wields  the 
thunderbolts  of  passion,  or  kindles  the  luminous  lightnings  of 
the  intellect,  which  almost  scorch  us  with  their  brilliancy,  the 
kindly  nature  of  his  genius,  ever  pouring  forth  its  treasures  in 
a  calm  transparent  tide  of  true  expression,  leaves  a  longer  and 
more  satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind,  by  reason  of  the 
delicate  medium  in  which  their  wisdom  is  conveyed;  thus 
resembling  "  the  sun  in  its  evening  declination,'^  which, 
"  retains  all  its  splendor,  though  it  has  lost  its  intensity,  and 
pleases  more  because  it  dazzles  less/' — Eminentlyphilosophical, 
it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  Bryant  has  not  identified  himself 
with  the  ridiculous  doctrines  of  the  transcendental  school, 
which  is  extending  its  poisonous  ramifications  through  so  many 
walks  of  Art  and  Science  in  America.  Full  of  the  most 
profound  reverence  for  Omnipotence,  possessing  a  peaceful 
spirit,  and  having  a  heart  alive  to  every  sympathy  and  generous 
impulse,  he  beholds  the  wisdom  of  God  in  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  and  his  mind  labors  to  extract  wholesome  knowledge, 
and  useful  lessons,  from  "  every  flower  that  blows/' 

There  are  many  British  Poets  whom  he  may  be  said  to 
resemble,  but  perhaps  none  more  than  Wordsworth,  in  his 
great  love  of  nature,  his  minute  observation,  and  the  charming 
beauty  of  his  reflections,  which  the  meanest  productions  of 
nature  can  elicit.  It  is  evident  that  tlie  works  of  such  a  Poet 
are  calculated  to  improve  the  minds  of  a  people  whose  national 
tastes  are  so  positively  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  any  species 
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of  contemplative  habit,  which  is  purely  and  abstractedly 
intellectual;  and  they  must  necessarily  encourage  and  ultimately 
succeed  in  perfecting  a  school,  characterized  by  the  supremacy 
of  objective  meditativeness,  from  out  the  numerous  gifted 
intellects  who  have  been  prevented  by  infirmity  of  purpose, 
not  incongeniality  of  taste,  from  exercising  the  powers  of  their 
genius  in  such  a  desirable  manner. 

Another  very  valuable  qualification  which  Bryant  possesses, 
is  his  appropriate  adaptation  of  language  and  images.  All 
his  subjects  are  treated  according  to  their  nature,  and  are 
represented  in  garbs  befitting  their  peculiar  characteristics. 
It  has  often  been  said  and  written,  that  we  can  always  know  a 
true  poet  by  the  fidelity  of  his  images,  and  the  truthfulness  of 
his  epithets,  and  assuredly  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
poet's  superior  apprehension  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  will 
not  be  unattended  with  a  power  to  convey  his  thoughts,  in 
words  which  are  to  constitute  them  "  a  joy  for  ever."  We  all, 
gentle  and  simple,  gifted  and  dull,  have  our  faihngs,  and 
Bryant  does  not  form  any  exception  to  that  universal  rule. 
As  a  native  of  America,  he  is  not  so  professedly  its  devoted 
champion  as  are  his  cotemporaries  :  he  is  tame  and  subdued, 
when  he  should  be  bold  and  enthusiastic ;  and  though  his 
subjects  have  afforded  him  frequent  opportunities  of  exhibiting 
love  of  country,  we  seldom,  if  ever,  are  favored  with  a  manly 
burst  of  genuine  patriotic  fire.  The  Ages,  the  first  Poem  in 
the  edition  now  before  ua,  is  a  classical,  and  elegant  review,  of 
the  great  epochs  which  form  the  landmarks  of  history,  com- 
prehending  in  its  survey,  the  gradual  growth  of  freedom,  and 
the  advancement  of  those  moral  laws  wnich  have  tended  to  the 
improvement  of  the  state  of  man :  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
sanguine  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  philanthropy. 
The  versification  is  exquisite,  and  the  tone  of  thought  of  the 
most  elevated,  and  comprehensive  kind.  This  comprehen- 
siveness of  thought,  is  another  quality  in  the  acquisition  of 
which,  Bryant  may  justly  indulge  his  self-complacency. 
l^he  Yellow  Violet  as  an  instance  of  his  quiet  observation,  and 
valuable  moral  deductive  power,  is  worthy  of  insertion. 


THE  YELLOW  VIOLET. 

When  beechen  bads  begin  to  swell, 
And  woods  the  blue  bird's  warble  know, 

The  yellow  Tlolet's  modest  bell 
Peeps  ft*om  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

Ere  russet  fields  their  green  resume. 
Sweet  flower,  I  lore,  in  forest  bare* 


To  meet  thee,  when  thy  Ikint  perfteme 
Alone  Is  in  the  virgin  air. 

Of  all  her  train,  the  bands  of  Spring 
First  plant  thee  in  the  watenr  moold, 

And  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold. 
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Tbr  parent  ran  who  bade  ttee  riew 

Fslt;  tk1e«.  and  cbfllJni;  mot^tfire  'ip, 
Haa  ttathf^  the«*  in  hb  own  bright  Lie, 

And  strf-akcl  with  Jet  thy  glowine  Up. 

Tet  rijrht  thy  farm,  and  low  thy  scat. 
And  ear* lizard  bent  thy  fientie  eye, 

t'napt  tl:c  T  t-»iri^  vie"*  Ut  meet. 
When  lOiiicr  flowers  arc  OA'mting  ni^ 
ft,  in  the  ninlea*  April  day, 
Thy  early  smiJc  baa  stayed  mj  walk ; 


But  nddflt  the  fforgeoiia  blooms  of  May, 
I  paaaed  thee  on  thy  bamble  atalk. 

So  they  who  climb  to  wealtli,  fMfcC 

The  frlend9  in  darker  f  irtones  tried, 
I  ©opted  them— but  I  reyrt 

That  I  shook!  ape  the  ways  of  pride. 
And  when  aipdn  the  genial  hoar 

Awakes  the  painted  tribes  of  U^it, 
I U  not  o-arlook  the  modest  flower 

That  made  the  woods  oC  April  bri^kt. 


An  Indian  Story  is  a  beautiful  ballad,  written  in  the  Tery 
best  manner,  and  fully  equalling  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
composed  by  Southey,  that  king  of  ballad  writers.  Delicate 
allusion  to  the  incidents  the  interest  so  well  preserved  through- 
out, and  the  appropriate  expressiveness  of  the  diction^  entitle 
it  to  the  highest  commendation. 


AN  na)IAN  STORT. 

**  I  kJiow  where  the  thnkl  Cswn  abides 
In  the  depths  of  the  shaded  delU 

Where  the  leaves  are  broad  and  the  thick- 
et hides, 

With  itA  many  stems  and  its  tangled  aides, 
FrcHD  the  eye  of  the  hunter  welL 

**  I  know  where  tbeyoong  May  riolet  growa, 

In  its  lone  and  lowly  nook, 
On  the  mossy  bank,  where  the  larch  tree 

throws 
Its  broad  dark  boughs,  in  solemn  repose, 

Far  ov.er  the  aOeiit  brook. 

**  And  that  timid  finm  starts  not  with  fletr, 

When  I  steal  to  her  secret  bower; 
And  that  young  May  riolet  to  me  is  dear. 
And  I  visit  the  sUeiit  streamlet  near. 
To  look  on  the  lovely  flower.** 

Thus  Maqnon  sings  as  he  Ugfatlj  walks 
To  the  hunting  ground  on  the  bills ; 

*Ti4  a  song  of  bis  maid  of  the  woods  and 
rocks. 

With  her  bright  bUek  eyes  and  long  black 
locks, 
And  voice  like  the  music  of  riUs. 

He  goes  to  tlie  chase— but  eril  eyes 
Are  at  watch  In  the  thicker  shades; 

For  she  was  lovely  that  smiled  on  hisei^; 

And  he  bcnre,  firom  a  hundred  lovers,  his 
prixe. 
The  flower  of  the  forest  maids. 

The  bovglis  in  the  morning  wind  are  fttrred. 

And  the  woods  their  song  renew, 
With  the  early  carol  of  many  a  bird. 
And  the  quickened  tune  of  the  streamlet 
heard 
Where  tbe  hasels  Mckle  with  dew. 

AsdMaquon  has  promised  his  dark^Mired 
maid. 
Ere  eve  shall  redden  the  sky, 
A  good  red  deer  from  the  forest  shade, 
That  bounds  with  the  herd  through  grave 
and  glade. 
At  her  caUn  door  shall  lie. 


The  hoOow  woods.  In  the  setting  ami. 
Ring  shrill  with  the  fire-bird's  lay ; 
And  Maquon^s  sylvan  labours  are  done, 
And  Ids  shafta  axe  spent,  but  the  apoil 
they  won 
He  beers  <ni  his  hotneward  way. 

He  stops  near  his  bower— his  eye  perceives 

strange  traces  along  the  ground — 
At  once  to  the  earth  his  burden  he  heaves. 
He  breaks  through  the  veil  of  boughs  and 
leaves, 
And  gains  Ita  door  with  a  bonad. 

But  the  vines  are  torn  on  its  walls  thai 
leant. 
And  all  from  the  young  shrubs  there 
By  struggUiig  hands  have  the  leaves  been 

rentt 
And  there  hangs  en  the  sassafrss,  broken 
and  bent. 
One  tress  of  the  well-known  hair. 

But  where  Is  she  who,  at  this  calm  hour 
Ever  watched  his  coming  to  see? 

She  is  not  at  the  door,  nor  yet  in  the  bower; 

He  calls— but  he  only  hears  on  the  flower 
The  hum  of  the  laden  bee. 

It  is  not  a  time  for  idle  grief; 

Nor  a  time  for  tears  to  flow ; 
Tbe  horror  thatfk-eexes  his  limbs  Is  brier— 
He  grasps  his  war-axe  and  bow,  and  a  sheaf 

Of  darts  made  sharp  fbrthefoe. 

And  he  looks  for  the  print  of  the  ruffian's 
foett 
Where  he  bore  the  maiden  away ; 
And  he  darts  on  the  fatal  path  more  fleet 
Than  the  blast  thatbarriea  the  vapour  and 
sleet 
O'er  the  wild  November  d^. 

*Twas  eariy  summer  when  Maqnon's  bride 
Was  stolen  away  fh>m  his  door; 

But  at  length  the  maples  in  crimson  are 
dyed. 

And  the  grape  Is  blaek  on  the  eabin  side. 
And  ibe  smiles  at  his  hearth  eiioe  B»ore. 
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But  fiftr  In  the  pine  grove,  dork  and  cold. 

Where  the  yoUow  leaf  iaila  not, 
Nor  the  autumn  shines  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
There  lies  a  hillock  of  fresh,  dark  mould, 
In  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  q>ot 


And  the  ladiftn  glrU  thftt  pass  that  way. 
Point  out  the  ravlsher^B  grave; 

**■  And  how  soon  to  the  bower  she  loved," 
they  aaj, 

"  Returned  the  maid  that  was  borne  away 
From  Maqaon  the  fond  and  the  brave." 


The  most  choice  and  beautiful  images  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  poet  to  conceive,  are  contained  in  Sttmmer  Wind,  What 
a  suggestiveuess  in  the  line  "  lie  comes  !  Lo  where  the  grassy 
meadow  runs  in  waves  ?" 


SUMMER  WIND. 

It  Is  a  sultry  day ;  the  sun  has  drunk 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  tho  morning  grass; 
There  Is  rustling  in  the  lofty  elm 
That  canopies  my  dwelling,  and  its  shade 
Scarce  cools  me.   All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee, 
Settling  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 
Instantly  on  the  wing.    The  plants  around 
Feel  the  too  potent  fervours:  the  tall  maize 
Rolls  up  Its  long  green  leaves ;  the  clover 

droops 
Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hills, 
With  all  theii"  growths  of  woods,  silent  and 

stem. 
As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved.    Bright 

douda. 
Motionless  pillars  of  tho  brazen  heaven,— 
Their  bases  on  the  mountains— Uicir  white 

tops 
Shining  in  the  far  ether— fire  the  air 
With  a  reflected  radiance,  and  make  turn 
The  gazer's  eye  away.    For  me,  I  lie 
Languidly  in  the  shade,  where  the  thick 

twrt, 
Yet  virgin  fh)m  the  kisses  of  the  sun, 
Retains  some  freshness,  and  I  woo  the  wind 
That  still  delays  iu  coming.    Why  so  slow. 


Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air  ? 

Oh,    come  and  breathe  upon  the  feinting 

earth 
Coolness  and  life.    Is  it  that  in  his  caves 
Ue  hears  me  ?  See,  on  yonder  woody  ridge. 
The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top,  and  now 
Among  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak 
Are  tossing  their  green  boughs  about.    He 

comes  I 
Lo,  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves ! 
The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 
Breaks  up  with  mingling  of  unnumbered 

sounds 
And  universal  motion.    He  is  come, 
Shaking  a  shower  of  blossoms  from   the 

shrubs, 
And  bearing  on  their  fragrance;  and  he 

brings 
Music   of  birds,   and  rustling  of  young 

boughs. 
And  soimd  of  swaying  branches,  and  the 

voice 
Of  distant  waterfklls.    All  the  green  herbs 
Are   stirring   In   his  breath ;  »  thousand 

flowers, 
By  the  road  side  and  the  borders  of  the 

brook. 
Nod  gayly  to  each  other ;  glossy  leaves 
Are  twinkling  in  the  sun,  as  if  the  dew 
Were  on  them  yet,  and  silver  waters  break 
Into  small  waves  and  sparkle  as  he  cornea. 

The  Prairies  is  perhaps  the  finest  poem  in  the  book ;  it 
combines  in  the  most  felicitous  manner,  beaut j  of  language 
with  deep  thoughtfulness  and  sublimity  of  conception.  How 
glorious  the  images,  how  noble  the  conception,  how  vast  the 
reflective  spirit !  What  can  be  finer  than  the  comparison  these 
lines  embody  ? 

Lo !  they 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell, 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed, 
And  motionless  for  ever.    Motionless? 
No,  they  are  all  unchained  again.    The  clouds 
Sweep  o\-er  with  their  shadows,  and,  beneath, 
The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
Dark  hollows  seen  ^  ^ide  idong  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges.    Breezes  of  the  South ! 
Who  tosa  the  golden  and  the  flame-like  flowers, 
And  pass  the  pralrie-hawk  that,  poised  on  high. 
Flaps  his  broad  wings,  yet  moves  not— ye  have 
Among  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines 
Of  Texas,  and  have  crisped  the  limpid  brooks 
That  from  the  foimtains  of  Sonora  glide 
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A  BcMer  «r  s  toreUer  aene  tlHB  dite? 
•  •*••••• 

TiK  knd  that  b«iH  tlK  Ini^Tf  hatt  fcnaini 

And  KBTjiOtbed  tbese  renttnt  nrelU,  sad  awB  thair  4tap«a 

With  ri«rt«4K!,  piaated  thea  with  lalaad  crwea. 
And   L^!?H  thfrnn  roood  vith  fjreau.    FtttteflMr 

Wit!.  &<>««T*  «b  /«e  7*>r7aad  wboae  ■"****~tr 
Ejval  tbe  CaartcnatkwM ! 

ThoogfiU  of  those  who  may  have  peopled  those  wastes  in 
fortner  times  crowd  upon  the  poet,  and  give  rise  to  manj 
beaatiful  reflections. 

Aa  o'er  the  wtnivit  waate  T  gxMt  ray  vteed, 

AxD'/ns;  the  \i\^  rank  graaa  that  sweeps  hia  iktoa, 

Ttw»  hr-Uow  ]jt:^fT}g  of  his  footat4rp  secma 

A  ■acrll€';^oajs  ftOjDd.     f  think  of  those 

Upon  wh'yfte  rest  be  traaipka.    Aretltej-t 

TJie  dea'i  f^f  oth*-r  days  ?  and  did  the  dast 

Of  thewf  fair  wJit'i'le*  once  »tir  with  life. 

And  bum  with  paA-rion?    Let  tbe  mightjr  1 

That  oM^Uf(jk  the  river,  or  that  riie 

In  the  dim  f»m-M  crowded  with  old  oaka, 

An<fwer    A  race,  that  long  haa  pa5»ed  away. 

Built  them,  a  dlncipUned  and  populous  race 

Heap-.d,  with  lonj?  toiU  the  earth,  while  yet  tbeOreek 

Was  lie  wine  tbe  Pentelicus  to  forma 

Of  aymuH.try,  and  rearing  on  Itarock 

Tbe  Klitt<*ring  Parthenon.    These  ample  fields 

Nouri«lie«l  their  hanrc-rts,  here  their  litrd*  were  ftsi 

When  haply  by  their  stalls  the  bison  lowed. 

And  bowe^l  his  maned  shoulder  to  tbe  yoke. 

All  day  this  desert  murmured  with  their  tofls, 

Tin  twilight  blushed,  and  lovers  walked,  and  wooed 

In  a  forgotten  language,  and  old  tunes, 

From  Inatmments  of  aureraembered  form. 

Gave  tbe  soft  winds  a  voice.    The  red  man  came— 

The  roaming  banter  tribea,  warlike  and  fierce. 

And  tbe  mound-builders  vanished  ftom  tbe  earth. 

The  solitade  of  centuries  untold 

Has  settled  where  they  dwelt.    The  prairie-wolf 

Hants  in  their  meadows,  and  bis  fresh-dag  den 

Tawna  by  my  path.    The  gopher  mines  the  groimd 

Where  stood  tbeir  swarming  citiea.    All  Is  gone— 

All— aave  tbe  piles  of  earth  that  bold  their  booea— 

The  platforms  where  they  worshipped  unknown  goda— 

The  barriers  which  they  bailded  flnom  tbe  sofl 

To  keep  the  foe  at  bay— *till  o'er  the  walls 

Tbe  wild  beleagurers  broke,  and,  one  by  one. 

The  strongholds  of  the  plain  were  forced  and  hei^Md 

With  corpses.    The  brown  vultures  of  the  wood 

Flocked  to  those  vast  uncovered  sepulchres, 

And  sat,  unscared  and  silent,  at  their  feast, 

Haply  some  solitary  fugitive. 

Lurking  in  marsh  and  forest,  *tlll  the  sense 

Of  desolation  and  of  fear  became 

Bitterer  than  death,  yielded  himself  to  die. 

Man's  better  nature  triumphed  then. 

The  translations  of  this  poet  are  eflected  with  much  grace 
and  spirit.  Love  and  Folly  from  La  Fontaine,  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance  of  the  author's  power  in  this  department  of 
poetic  art.  A  Hymn  to  Death  is  written  in  a  truly  philosophic 
and  contented  tone ;  instead  of  investing  death  with  all  those 
horrors  in  which  poets  generally  dis6gure  it,  the  poet  merely 
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considers  its  inevitable  approach  in  the  light  of  a  blessing, 
actini<  as  a  check  on  the  evil  passions  of  men,  preventing  the 
commission  of  crime,  and  bringing  repose  and  consolation  to 
the  sufferer.  Truly  does  he  say,  "  The  wicked  but  for  thee 
had  been  too  strong  for  the  good ;  the  great  of  earth  had 
crushed  the  weak  for  ever/' 

The  most  perfect  ballad  in  the  book  is  TAe  White-footed 
Leer.  The  chastity  of  the  language,  the  simplicity  of  the 
narrative,  and  its  exquisite  pathos,  would  almost  be  sufficient, 
in  themselves,  to  establish  the  author's  fame. 


THE  WHrrE-FOOTED  DEER. 

It  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 

When,  by  the  woodland  ways. 
The  traveller  saw  the  wild  deer  drink, 

Or  crop  the  birchen  sprays. 
Beneath  a  hill,  whose  rocky  side 

O'erbrowed  a  grassy  mead. 
And  fenced  a  cottage  from  the  wind, 

A  deer  was  wont  to  fleed. 

She  only  came  when  on  the  clifTs 

The  evening  moonlight  lay. 
And  no  man  knew  the  secret  haunts 

In  which  slie  walked  by  day. 

White  were  her  feet,  her  forehead  showed 

A  spot  of  silvery  white. 
That  seemed  to  glimmer  like  a  star 

In  autumn*^iazy  night 

And  here,  when  sang  the  whfppoorwill, 

She  cropped  tlie  sprouting  leaves. 
And  here  her  rustling  steps  were  heard 

On  still  October  eves. 
But  when  the  broad  midsummer  moon 

I^)«e  o'er  that  grassy  lawn. 
Beside  the  silver-looted  deer 

There  grazed  a  spotted  fawn. 
The  cottage  dame  forbade  her  «on 

To  aim  the  rifle  here; 
•*  it  were  a  sin,"  she  said,  "  to  harm 

Or  fright  that  friendly  deer. 
"  This  spot  has  been  my  pleasant  home 

Ten  peaceful  years  and  more ; 
And  ever  when  the  moonlight  shines, 

She  feeds  before  our  door. 

**  The  red  men  say  that  here  she  walked 

A  thousand  moons  ago ; 
They  never  raise  the  war-whoop  here, 

And  never  twang  the  bow. 


**  I  love  to  watch  her  as  she  feeds^ 

And  think  that  an  is  well, 
While  such  a  gentle  creature  haunts 

The  place  In  which  we  dwelL" 
The  youth  obeyed,  and  sought  for  game 

In  forests  far  away. 
Where,  deep  in  silence  and  In  moss, 

The  ancient  woodland  lay. 

But  once,  in  aatunm's  golden  time, 

He  ran;;red  the  wild  in  vain, 
Nor  roused  the  pheasant  nor  the  deer, 

And  wandered  home  again. 

The  crescent  moon  and  crimson  eve 

Slione  with  a  n;ingllng  light; 
The  deer,  upon  the  grassy  mead, 

Was  feeding  fuU  In  sight. 

He  raised  the  rifle  to  his  eye,  • 

And  from  the  clifTs  around 
A  sudden  echo,  shrill  and  sharp, 

Gave  back  its  deadly  sound. 

Away  Into  the  neighbouring  wood 

The  startled  creature  flew. 
And  crimson  drops  at  morning  lay 

Amid  the  glimmering  dew. 

Next  evening  shone  the  waxing  moon 

As  sweetly  as  before ; 
The  deer  upon  the  grassy  mead 

Was  seen  again  no  more. 

But  ere  that  crescent  moon  was  old. 

By  night  the  red  men  came, 
And  burnt  the  cottage  to  the  ground, 

And  slew  the  youth  and  dame. 

Now  woods  have  overgrown  the  mead. 

And  hid  the  cliffs  from  sight ; 
There  shrieks  the  hovering  liawk  at  noon. 

And  prowls  the  fox  at  night. 


Mrs.  Sigourney  is  a  poetess  possessing,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  those  qualities  which  entitle  the  possessor  to  (he  rank 
of  a  first  class  writer.  Her  vigorous  comprehensiveness,  lofty 
aspirings,  brilliant  fancy,  philosophy,  and  philanthropic  zeal, 
coupled  with  her  sublime  references  to  Ahnighty  perfection, 
and  the  grand  moral  tendency  of  her  poetry,  unite  in  claiming 
U 
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for  her  an  amount  of  admiration  which  enables  her  to  hold 
one  of  the  highest  places  among  the  poets  of  her  oonntry. 

In  like  manner  the  patriotism  which  she  has  always  evinced, 
her  Spartan  veneration  for  virtue^  and  scathing  dennnciations 
of  crime ;  her  deep-rooted  love  of  nature,  and  the  el^ance, 
compass,  and  power  of  her  language,  have  all  had  their  share 
in  accomplishing  that  universal  success  which  her  writings  have 
obtained.  The  class  of  subjects  she  has  chosen  to  act  as  the 
interpreters  of  her  thoughts,  are,  most  fortunately,  the  very 
best  she  could  have  selected,  not  merely  for  the  perpetuation 
of  her  fame,  but  for  that  which  is  of  far  greater  import, 
the  extension  of  virtuous  principles,  and  creation  of  the  best 
incentives  to  every  triumph  of  virtue.  If  that  peculiar 
and  most  enviable  capacity  were  more  general,  by  whose  plastic 
touch  what  has  for  ages  appeared  repulsive  and  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment, instantaueonsly  becomes  transformed  into  a 
seductive  and  desiderated  treasure;  and  what  has  hitherto 
been  invested  with  seeming  charms,  and  the  almost  irresistible 
delectations  which  luxury  supposes,  not  alone  "  withers  and 
grows  dim,'' — but  becomes  more  terrible  than  Erinuys  with  her 
cincture  of  snakes ;  if  such  a  gift  was  common  even  to  the 
majority  of  intellectual  minds,  Sigourney's  talents  might  not 
demand  such  emphatic  appreciation.  It  is  her  almost  total 
isolation  in  this  respect,  which  brings  her  more  prominently 
into  notice,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  form  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  her  poetry  to  become  convinced  of  her  fearless 
jiower  in  advocating  the  cause  of  virtue.  Truly  her  brilliant 
talents  not  only  elevate  the  standard  of  intellectuality  which 
dignifies  her  sex,  but  must  naturally  inspire  its  members  with 
expectations,  in  which  their  widened  influence,  and  far  extended 
importance  as  a  class,  are  conspicuously  distinguished. 

It  is  exceedingly  questionable  whether  Sigourney  would  not 

Sin  from  a  comparison  with  her  poetic  sister,  Felicia  Hemans. 
any  would  esteem  her  an  equal  in  fancy,  grace,  and  rythmic 
cal  beauty,  while  in  vigor  and  range  of  comprehension  she  is 
most  undoubtedly  superior.  Oriskuy  as  a  narrative  is  per- 
fect ;  the  beauty  of  the  language  which  indeed  is  exquisite, 
the  faithful  embodiment  of  the  artlessness  of  the  heroine,  the 
strain  of  wild,  plaintive  melody  pervading  the  poem,  which  is 
so  thoroughly  in  consonance  with  the  subject,  and  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  it  contains ;  the  imprecation  uttered  by  the 
dying  mother  of  the  heroine  on  her  faithless  husband,  so  figura- 
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lively  beautiful  I  the  curse  of  him  •'  who  knoweth  where  the 
lightnings  hide,'*  the  loftj  sublimity  of  Oriska  in  scorning 
death,  and  the  abrupt  grandeur  of  the  conclusion,  unite  in 
ccmstiiutitig  it  a  most  lovely  poem.  How  gently  falls  upon 
the  ear,  and  enters  the  very  heart,  this  beautiful  description ! 


Their  sweet  bower 
Rose  like  a  gem  amid  the  rural  scene, 
0'er-can6pled  with  trees,  where  cotmtless 

birds 
Carol'd  unwearied,  the  gay  squirrel  lei4)ed. 
And  the  wIM  bee  went  singing  to  his  wortc, 
Satiate  with  luxury.  Through  matted  grass, 


With  silver  fDOt,  a  frolic  fountain  stole, 
Still  track'd  by  deepening  greenness,  while 

afkr 
The  mighty  prairie  met  the  braiding  skies, 
A  sea  at  rest^  whose  sleeping  wares  were 

flowers. 


The  note  which  precedes  the  poem,  proves  the  Bell  of  ike 
Wreck  to  have  been  founded  on  fact  i  it  is  written,  as  the 
reader  will  now  observe,  with  much  feeling  and  beauty. 


BELL  OF  THE  WRECK. 

Toll,  toll,  toll, 

Thou  bell  by  billows  swung, 
And  night  and  day  thy  warning  words 

Repeat  with  monmfnl  tongue  ! 
Toll  for  the  queenly  boat, 

Wreck  d  on  yon  rocky  shore ; 
Sea  weed  is  in  her  palace  halls. 

She  rides  the  surge  no  more ! 

Toll  for  the  mast«r  bold, 

The  high-8onl*d  and  t"he  brave. 
Who  ruled  her  like  a  thing  of  life 

Amtd  the  crested  wave .' 
Toll  for  the  hardy  crew. 

Sons  of  the  storm  and  blasts 
Who  loDg  ttie  tyrant  ocean  dared, 

Bnt  It  vanquistied  them  at  last ! 

Toll  for  the  man  of  God, 

Whose  hallowed  voice  of  prayer 
Rose  calm  above  the  stifled  groan 

Of  that  intense  despair  I 
How  precious  were  those  tones 

On  that  sttd  verge  of  life. 
Amid  the  Aerce  and  freezing  storm. 

And  the  mountain-billow's  strife  ! 
Toll  for  the  lover  lost 

To  the  summoned  bridal  train ! 
Bright  glows  a  picture  on  his  breast, 

Beneath  the  un&thom'd  main. 
One  fW)m  her  casement  gazeth 

Long  o*er  the  misty  sea; 
He  cometh  not,  pale  maiden. 

His  heart  is  e<^d  to  thee ! 


Toll  for  the  absent  sire, 

Who  to  his  home  drew  near. 
To  bless  a  glad  expecting  group,. 

Fond  wife,  and  children  dear  ! 
lliey  heap  the  blaring  hearth 

The  festal  board  is  spread, 
Bnt  a  fearful  guest  is  at  the  gate. 

Room  for  the  siieeted  dead ! 

Toll  for  the  loved  and  ikir. 

The  whelm'd  bemath  the  tide. 
The  broken  harps  around  whose  strings 

The  duU  sea  monsters  glide ! 
Mother  and  nursling  sweet, 

Reft  from  the  household  throng ; 
Tliore's  bitter  weeping  In  the  nest 

Wliere  breath 'd  thefr  soul  of  song. 

Ton  for  the  hearts  that  bleed 

'Neatli  misery's  furro%ving  trace  I 
Toll  for  the  hapless  orphan  left 

The  last  of  all  his  race  1 
Yea,  with  ihy  heaviest  knell 

From  surge  to  rocky  shore^ 
Toll  for  the  living,  not  the  dead. 

Whose  mortal  woes  ore  o'er ! 

Toll,  toll,  toll. 

O'er  broexe  and  billow  f^ee. 
And  with  thy  stHrtling  lore  instruct 

Each  rover  of  the  sea; 
Tell  how  o*cr  proudest  joys 

May  swift  destruction  sweep, 
And  bid  him  build  his  hopes  on  high, 
I       Lone  Teacher  of  the  deep ! 


The  Advertisement  of  a  Lost  Day,  is  written  in  a  moral, 
contemplative,  and  eminently  religious  vein,  and  so  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  most  giddy ;  they  must  be  truly  abandoned, 
and  incapable  of  reflection,  who  can  read  the  following  lines 
without  deriving  benefit  from  their  suggestions. 

ADVERTISEMENT  OF  A  LOST  DAY 


Lost!  lost!  lost! 

A  gem  of  countless  pdce. 
Cut  fi  era  the  living  rock, 

And  graved  in  Paradise ; 


Set  round  with  three  times  eight 
Largo  diamond.i,  dear  and  bri^f^ 

And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones, 
All  changeful  as  the  light. 
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Id  Fa.4L!  >'i>  rnazea  wind.  For  till  tboe  bnrt-«triiigi  serer. 


Where  tt i u^; Ii  Folly-f  aoog,  |    I  kmam  chst  Heweii  iMliilii  gift 

LwTinrf  a  .'ii?  bi&hfaid ;  U  reft  *wb7  for  crec. 


Tet  i^  r/jT  ttajj]  tvu  ifiren 

A  ft'/.'^/:t-  Itarp  to  huj, 
Sach  a«  thf  wSiit^-Tobed  duir  cttone 

To  deathtfM  minstrelsj. 

Lo«t:  k«t!  lfi*t! 
I  feel  an  s^ftrch  is  ndn; 


But  vben  the  aea  sad  land 
like  boTBing  KToO  ksf«  flai, 

m  tee  it  tn  His  haad 
Who  jvdgeth  qvfek  md  «asA; 

AxMl  when  ot  •eath  and  lorn 
That  man  can  ne'er  repair. 


That  §em  of  cmintleai  eoat  '    The  dread  inqtdiy  meeta  my  aeol. 

Can  ne'er  be  Quioe  aain ;  j       What  ihall  it  anawer  there  ? 


Mrs.  Sigoarney  has  given  evidence  in  Niagara,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  of  her  poems,  of  the  possession  of  mascnline 
power^  and  grasp  of  thought.  How  fall  of  vigor,  and  loftj 
imagination^  this  line  I 

*'  God  bath  set  his  rainbow  on  thj  forehead.** 

As  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  genius  in  investing  any  sub- 
ject with  interest,  and  also  as  an  example  of  a  well  oi^anized 
mind  drawing  sublime  inferences  from  apparently  the  most 
trivial  objects,  2%e  Shred  of  Linen  deserves  perusal.  He 
Mourning  Daughter  is  another  instance  of  the  forcible  ima- 
gination, original  conception,  and  exalted  mind  of  the  authoress. 
The  tale  is  told  with  a  matchless  dignity,  and  calm  simplicity, 
which  bears  us  along  like  a  majestic  stream,  mirroring  its  truth 
in  its  transparent  beauty. 

Napoleon  at  Helena,  is  written  in  a  nervous  strain  of  lyric 
grandeur,  evidencing  great  classic  taste,  sound  judgment,  and 
1  he  same  depth  of  thought,  and  masculine  vigor,  which  have 
been  already  adverted  to.  As  an  exhibitiou  of  great  spirit 
and  national  pride,  which  render  it  highly  interesting,  we  shall 
instance  Columbians  Ships — a  narrative  of  much  interest,  and 
wearing  a  romantic  dress.  The  Trial  of  the  Bead,  can  hardly 
be  read  without  communicating  to  the  reader  a  portion  of  the 
weird  and  mysterious  feeling,  which  influences  its  incident  and 
language.  Tor  its  length,  perhaps  the  prettiest  thing  that 
ever  was  written  is,  The  Death  of  an  Infant ;  the  ideas  are 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  follow  each  other  in  a  most 
natural  way,  which  leaves  an  impression  on  the  mind,  of 
excellence  not  to  be  surpassed  :  it  is  enough  to  convert  an 
Infidel,  and  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  veriest  misan- 
thrope that  exer  lived. 

The  Rainbow  pours  forth  a  fresh  flood  of  her  thoughtful, 
yet  energetic,  ana  glowing  poetry  :  how  beautifully  the  poet 
insinuates  that  the  junction  of  the  smile  and  the  tear-drop, 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  rainbow.     It  is  an  idea 
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worthy  of  Homer,  and  heathen*  mythology  has  not  produced 
any  thing  to  sarpass  it.  Another  talisman,  with  power  to 
"Ope  the  sympathetic  source  of  tears/'  is  The  Infants  Prayer. 
Harold  and  Ibsti^  shew  the  authoress  to  be  in  no  wise  deficient 
in  that  simple  grace,  dramatic  power,  and  spirited  method,  so 
essential  for  the  perfection  of  the  ballad.  If  any  other  instance 
of  the  psychological  beauties  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  were  required, 
we  should  find  one  in  her  beautiful  poem,  called  Breams.  It 
is  full  of  superb  images,  woven  in  the  light  of  the  brightest 
fancy,  yet  formed  of  the  essence  of  the  soundest  truth  :  there 
is  a  most  charming  moral  conclusion  evolved  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject. 

Man^e  Three  Guests,  is  an  exquisite  ballad,  remarkable  for 
its  beauty,  and  appropriateness;  it  is  written  in  an  interesting, 
et  easily  comprehended  strain,  which  might  effect  more  good 
►y  leading  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  its  more  essential 
oDJects,  than  a  thousand  homihes,  and  all  the  tracts  which  ever 
yet  issued  from  Exeter  Hall. 

An  excellent  instance  of  the  deep  reflection,  analytical  power, 
and  graphic  mode  of  treatment  of  the  writer,  is  aflforded  us, 
in  The  Unrifled  Cabinet — We  present  the  reader  with  its 
contents. 


I 


THE  UNRIFLED  CABINET. 

When  sballUukt  time  be?    When? 

So  many  bads 
We  sheHer'd  in  the  garden  of  oar  heart, 
Yet  ere  their  yoong  sheaths  open'd  to  the 

son, 
Thej  cnrrd  their  leares  and  died,  we  shrink 

to  fill 
Their  vacant  places,  lest  the  same  sharp 

grief 
And  trouble  come  npon  us.  Life  doth  seem, 
With  all  its  banners  of  felicity, 
Like  the  fklr  alcove  of  the  bard,  and  seat 
niasory,  on  which  we  And  no  rest 

In    the  mind's  storehouse,  gold  we  hod, 

and  gems 
Oather'd  from  many  a  tome.    The  key  we 

gave 
To  Memory,  and  she  hath  betrar'd  her  trust, 
For  when  we  ask  of  her,  she  saith  that  vears 
And  sleepless  cares  disturbed  her,  till  she 

lost 


Our  stewardship  of  thought.    When  shall 

it  be 
That  we  may  hoard  for  intellect,  nor  find 
The  work-day  World,  or  stealthy  Time,  a 

thief? 

Leases  of  tenements  amid  the  sands 
And  on  thecload,  papers  and  bonds  we  had. 
In  Earth's  handwriting,  well  endorsed  and 

sealed 
By  smooth-tongued  Hope. 

They're  lost !    The  lock  is  forced  ! 
The  casket  rifled !    All  our  treasures  gono ! 
And  only  a  brown  cobweb  in  their  place. 
Spun  by  some  mocking  spider. 

StiU,  ye  say 
We  may  obtain  a  cabinet,  whose  hoard 
Bobber,  nor  faithless  friend,  nor  rust  of 

years. 
Shall  e'er  invade. 

When  shall  that  time  be?    When? 
When  Heaven's  pure  gate  unfoldeth,  and 

thy  soul 
Qlides  like  a  sunbeam  through. 
Then  shall  it  be. 


With  the  following  poem,  entitled  Alice,  in  Heaven, 
to  her  Family,  left  on  Earth,  and  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  we  close  our  notice,  of  the  American  Hemans.  It 
is  necessary  to   mention  that  this  poem  was  composed  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  highly  interesting  deaf  and  dumb 
young  lady ;  she  is  here  represented  as  having  arrived  at  the 
mansions  of  bliss,  and,  meeting  her  father,  thus  apostrophises 
those  fond  objects  of  her  affection,  whom  she  Imd  left  on 
earth : — 


SiamsB  I  there's  mosie  here  I 

From  cotmUen  harps  it  How, 
Throo^out  this  brl^^t  celestial  sphere, 

Nor  pause  nor  diseord  luums: 
The  seal  is  melted  from  my  ear 

By  love  divine, 
And  what  thro'  life  I  pin*d  to  hear, 
Is  mine  I  is  mine! 
The  varMIng  of  an  erer-tonefnl  dioir, 
And  the  full  deep  response  of  Darid's  sacred  Ivre. 
Did  kind  earth  hide  from  mo 
Her  broken  harmony, 
That  thus  the  melodies  of  Heaven  might  roll. 
And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  Idiss,  my  ^^»t,  my  wondering  soul  ? 
IL 

Jov!  I  am  mute  no  more; 
If  y  sad  and  silent  years. 
With  all  their  loneliness,  are  o'er ; 
Sweet  Sisters  I  dry  your  tears. 
Listen,  at  hush  of  eve — listen  at  dawn  of  day-r- 
List  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  Can  you  not  hear  my  lay  f 
Untaught,  unchecked  it  cam& 
As  light  from  chaos  beamed. 
Praising  his  everlasting  name. 
Whose  blood  from  Calvary  stream  d, 
And  still  it  swells  that  highest  strain,  the  song  of  the  redeemed: 
III. 
Brother  I—  my  only  one ! 

Belov'd  from  childhood's  hours, 
With  whom,  beneath  the  vernal  son, 
I  wander'd,  when  our  task  was  done. 
To  gather  early  flow'rs,—- 
I  cannot  come  to  thee, 
Though  'twas  so  sweet  to  rest 
Upon  thy  gently  gniding  arm, 
Thy  sympathising  breast,— 
*Hs  better  here  to  be. 
IV. 
No  disappointments  sliroud 
The  angel  bow'rs  of  joy ; 
Our  knowledge  hath  no  cloud. 

Our  pleasures  no  alloy ; 
The  fe«-ful  words— «o  pari^ 

Are  never  breath'd  above ; 

Heaven  hath  no  broken  heart-^ 

Call  me  not  hence— my  love. 

V. 

Oh  Mother  !  He  Is  here, 

To  whom  my  soul  so  grew. 
That  when  Death's  fistal  spear, 
Stretched  him  upon  his  bier, 
I  fkin  must  follow  too. 
nis  smile  my  infant  grlefis  restrained ; 

His  image  in  my  childish  dream. 
And  o'er  my  young  affections  reign 'd. 
With  gratitude  unutterMand  supreme; 
But  yet,  till  these  ref^gent  skies  burst  forth  in  radiant  glow, 
I  knew  not  half  th'  nnmeiwured  debt  i^  daughter's  heart  doth  owe. 
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Ask  ye,  if  still  his  heart  retnrns  Its  ardent  glow  ? 
Ask  ye,  if  flllal  love 
Embodied  spirits  prove  ? 
Look  I  *tls  a  little  space,  ere  thou  shalt  rise  to  know : 
1  bend  to  soothe  thy  woes, 

**  Bow  near"  thou  canst  not  see ; 
I  watch  thy  lone  repose— 
AuOR  doth  comfort  thee ; 
To  welcome  thee  I  wait— bleet  Mother,  come  to  me  I 

The  greatest  hamorist  among  his  poetical  brethren  is  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.     His  humor  is  of  the  most  quaint  and  pe- 
culiar order^  and  like  all  humorous  poets  of  a  high  rank,  he  is 
capable  of  affecting  the  most  melting  pathos.     Satire  is  ano- 
ther vein  into  which  his  humor  frequently  runs,  and  even  in 
didactic  themes  he  pours  forth  a  riph  ingredient  of  this  accep- 
table spirit.     In  all  his  humorous  compositions^  the  most 
excellent   sense   and  woilhy    purpose  are   clearly    manifest. 
Holmes  is  not  merely  a  humorist,  he  has  given  more  than 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  capability  in  treating  contemplative 
subjects,  and  when  his  muse  aspires  to  that  species  of  compo- 
sition, his  language  is  always  the  most  elegant,  and  his  ideas 
the  most  elevated  of  their  kind.     He  is  also,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, a  poet  of  greater  promise  than  peiformance,  and  it 
would  be  exceedin^y  hazardous  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to 
the  degree  of  fame  whieh  he  may  hereafter  reach.     That  humor 
is  his  most  congenial  theme,  and  the  one  whose  cultivation 
win  obtain   for  him  the  greatest  amount  of  success,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.     He  is  perhaps  the  only  humorist 
his    country    has   produced,    and  this   in    itself  might  be 
sufficient  to  magnify  his  celebrity  ;  but  the  great  depth  of  his 
humorous  talent,  its  variety,  and  its  happy  co-existence  with 
the  most  thrilling  pathos,  the  "  Seria  raista  locis"  are  the 
solid  title-deeds  which  estaWish  the  author's  fame.     To  these 
it  is  true  one  more  might  be  added,  which  is  simply  this ;  that 
having  principally  made  use  of  this  distinguished  talent  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  instructing  the  poor,  and  of  elevating 
their  tastes,  eradicating  their  vices,  and  improving  their  general 
condition,  both  moral  and  physical,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of   deserted  youth,  in  inculcating  generous  and  honorable 
principles,  and  in  developing  their  growing  tastes,  the  motive 
which  sanctifies  such  compositions,  independent  of  their  in- 
imitable adaptation  to  the  task,  by  reason  of  their  attractive 
nature,  must  necessarily  insure  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
respect  and  admiration  to  the  benefit  of  him  who  has  given 
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them  to  the  world.  There  are  many  things  in  Hobnes^  hu- 
morous pieces  wliich  bear  strong  resemblance  to  the  similar 
productions  of  our  English  satirists.  Swift,  Pope,  and  Thomas 
Hood.  He  possesses  Swift's  quaiutness  and  motley  merriment. 
Pope's  polish  and  graceful  point,  and  the  solemn  pathos  and 
allied  excruciating  mirth  of  Hood.  In  addition  to  these  he 
has  a  certain  originality  of  his  own,  which  would  be  difficult 
to  define,  but  which  would  seem  to  consist  in  freedom  and 
facility,  engrafted  on  the  broad,  hearty  nature  of  Brother 
Jonathan.  No  matter  how  earnestly  the  mock  philanthropist 
may  deprecate  his  irony,  or  how  gravely  the  sanctimonious 
sophist  may  censure  his  light-hearted  and  innocuous  mirth. 
Holmes  may  reasonably  console  himself  with  the  reflection, 
that  his  objects  have  been  for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  that 
the  results  of  his  labors  have  been  duly  and  generously  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  at  home,  and  by  all  his  benevolent 
readers  in  the  mother  country. 

Foeiry  contains  many  fine  passages  :  taking  a  retrospective 
glance,  the  author  alludes  to  the  universality  of  tfie  object  of 
his  panegyric  ;  he  points  out  how  all  liuman  beings  are  either 
more  or  less  embued  with  poetic  feelings : — 


There    breathes    no  being  but  has  some 

proteneo 
To  that  fine  Instinct  called  poetic  sense ; 
The  mdest  savage  roaming  tlirougli  the  wild. 
The  simplest  rustic,  bending  o  er  his  child, 
The  infant  listening  to  the  warbling  bird, 
llio   mother   smlUng  at   its  half-formed 

word ; 
The  boy  ancaged,  who  tracks  the  fields  at 

large. 
The  girl,  turned  matron  to  her  babe-like 

charge; 
The  freeman,    casting  with  unpurchased 

hand 
The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land ; 
The  slave,  who,  slnmbering  on  his  rusted 


The  hot-cheeked  reveller,  tossing  down  the 

wine, 
To  Join  the  chorus  pealing  "Auld   lang 

sjTie ;" 
The  gentle  maid,  wtaose;azure  eje  growt  dim. 
While  Heaven  is  listening  to  her  evening 

hsrmn; 
The  Jewelled  beautj,  when  ber  stefw  draw 

near 
The  drcling  dance  and  dazsUng  chandelier ; 
E'en  trembling  age,  when  Spring's  renewing 

air 
Waves  the  thin  ringlets  of   his  sllvereA 

hair;— 
All,  all  are  glowing  with  the  inward  flame^ 
^Vhn8e  wider  halo  wreaths  the  poet's  name. 


chain,  i    While,  unerobalmed,  the  sUent  dreamer  dies. 

Dreams  of  the  palm  trees  on  his  burning  >    iiis  memor>'  passing  with  his  smiles  and 
plain ;  I         sighs ! 

The  poem  contains  two  excellent  lyrics,  a  fine  eulogium  on 
Shakspere,  and  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  poetry  of  Des- 
pair. The  poet  most  beautifully  shews  us  how  all  things  afford 
us  subjects  for  poetry.  The  warrior  is  incited  to  battle  by  song, 
and  the  sweets  of  peace  are  cliaunted  by  the  muse.  He  evidently 
cherishes  the  theory  regarding  Homer  and  the  old  poets, 
namely,  tliat  they  have  conceived  all  the  poetical  ideas  which 
it  was  possible  for  man  to  originate,  and  concludes  by  shewing 
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that  although  States  rise  and  fall,  temples  are  upreared,  and 
topple  to  their  bases,  an  earthquake  may  render  useless  a 
"centur/s  toil/'  Poetry  can  make  a  name  reverberate  through 
the  world  during  its  existence.  Terpsiciore,  contains  much 
wit,  humour,  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  written  in  a  strictly 
classical  spirit.  A  Rhymed  Lesson,  commences  in  a  humorous 
vein,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  God  brought  us  into  the  world, 
not  that  he  might  tyrannize  over  us,  but  that  we  might  possess 
the  world  for  our  enjoyment,  having  evinced  our  gratitude  to 
liim  by  our  obedience  to  his  laws,  thus  giving  us  an  opportunity 
of  working  out  our  welfare. 

The  poem  is  especially  intended  for  the  uneducated  poor, 
whom  it  instructs  in  those  essential  moral  principles,  and  social 
virtues,  with  which,  from  their  utter  ignorance,  they  are  neces- 
sarily unacquainted ;  it  points  out  the  necessity  of  holding 
our  passions  in  check,  inculcates  christian  toleration,  and  re- 
commends dispassionate  judgment :  it  winds  up  with  a  patriotic 
eulogium  on  America,  well  adapted  to  the  poor  and  uneducated 
youth.  The  instruction  is  given  in  a  vein,  semi  serious  and 
semi  comic,  and  is  consequently  most  likely  to  be  generally 
read. 

How  beautifully  Holmes  can  indite  a  ballad,  may  be  judged 
from^i 


THE  STAR  AND  THE  WATER  LILY. 

The  sun   stepped  down  from  his   golden 
throne, 

And  Uy  In  the  silent  sea. 
And  the  Lllj  had  folded  her  satin  leaves, 

For  a  sleepy  thing  was  she ; 
What  is  the  LUy  dreaming  of? 

Why  crisp  the  waters  blue  ? 
See,  see,  she  is  lifting  her  ramished  lid  I 

Her  white  leaves  ore  glistening  through ! 
The  Rose  is  cooling  his  burning  check 

In  the  lap  of  the  breathless  tide;— 
The  Lily  hath  sisters  fresh  and  fair, 

That  would  lie  by  the  Rose's  side ; 
He  would  love  her  better  than  all  the  rest, 

And  he  would  be  fond  and  true  \— 
But  the  lily  unfolded  her  weary  Uds, 

And  looked  at  the  sky  so  blue. 
Remember,  remember,  thou  silly  one. 

How  fast  will  thy  summer  glide. 
And  wilt  thou  wither  a  virgin  pale, 

Or  flourbh  a  blooming  bride  ? 
**  Oh  the  Rose  is  old,  and  thorny,  and  cold. 

And  he  lives  on  earth,'*  said  she; 
*'  But  the  Star  is  fair  and  he  lives  in  the  air. 

And  he  shall  my  bridegroom  be." 


But  what  if  the  stormy  cipud  should  come. 

And  rulBo  the  silver  sea? 
Would  he  turn  his  eye  tram  the  distant  sky, 

Ts  smile  on  a  thing  like  thee? 
O  no,  fair  lily,  he  will  not  send 

One  ray  from  his  fSsr>off  throne ; 
The  winds  shall  blow  and  the  waves  shall 
flow. 

And  thou  wilt  be  left  alone. 

There  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  mountain  top. 

Nor  a  drop  of  evening  dew. 
Nor  a  golden  sand  on  the  sparkling  shore. 

Nor  a  pearl  in  the  waters  blue. 
That  he  has  not  cheered  with  his  fickle  smile 

And  warmed  with  his  fUthless  beam,— 
And  will  he  be  true  to  a  pallid  flower. 

That  floats  on  the  quiet  stream  ? 

Alas  for  the  Lily  I  she  would  not  heed. 

But  turned  to  the  skies  afar, 
And  bared  her  breast  to  tlie  trembling  ray 

That  shot  from  the  rising  Star ; 
The  cloud  came  over  the  darkened  sky. 

And  over  the  waters  wide : 
She  looked  in  vain  through  the  beating  rain , 

And  sank  in  the  stormy  tide. 


The  Last  Leaf,  is  decidedly  the  oddest  of  his  productions. 
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and  the  one  perhaps  which  is  most  calcalated  to  display  his 
idiosyncrasies :  we  here  insert  it : — 


THK  LAST  LEAF. 
I  saw  him  once  before. 
As  be  passed  by  the  door, 

Andafsain 
The  pavement  stones  resound. 
As  be  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 
Thej  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pmninff  knife  ot  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 
But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  be  meets 

Sad  and  wan. 
And  he  shakes  bis  foeble  bead, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said 

**  They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  had  pressed 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  be  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 


My  grandmamma  baa  said,— 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Lcmg  ago, — 
That  he  had  a  Uoman  nose. 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  DOW  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Likeastali; 
And  a  crook  is  in  bis  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

InhisLuigh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat. 
And  the  breeebea,  and  all  that 

Are  80  queer  1 

And  if  I  should  Uve  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring,— 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
Ai  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  ding. 


Exquisite  satire,  and  marvelloos  fidelity^  are  evidenced  in 
the  following  :— 


MY  AUNT. 

My  aunt!  my  dear  nnmarried  aont ! 

Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown ; 
Yet  stUl  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  sone ; 
I  know  it  hurts  her,— though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

For  life  is  but  a  span. 
My  aunt !  my  poor  deluded  sunt ! 

Her  hair  is  almost  grey ; 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way  ? 
How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  well. 
When  through  a  double  convex  lens. 

She  just  makes  oat  to  spell? 

Her  fktlier; — grandpapa!  forgive 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles, — 
Vowed  she  would  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles ; 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school ; 

Twas  in  her  thirteenth  June ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

**  Two  towels  and  a  tfooa,'* 


They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board. 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  starved  her  down. 

To  make  her  light  and  small ; 
They  pinched  her  feet,  they  sboged  her  hair. 

They  screwed  It  up  with  pins ; 
0  never  mortal  sufllBired  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done, 

My  grandsire  brought  her  back ; 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  you^ 

Might  follow  on  the  track;) 
"  Ah  !*'  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
"  What  could  this  lovely  creaturo  do 

Against  a  desperate  man !" 

Alas !  nor  chariot,  nor  baroncbe, 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade, 
Tore  ft-om  the  trembling  fother*8  anns, 

His  all  accomplished  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  been ! 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  nngatherod  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 


In  the  next  quotation,  we  are  furnished  with  a  most  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  appropriate  imagery  :  we  are  astonished 
at  the  happy  manner  in  which  every  line  bears  icference  to  the 
Tailor's  calling,  and  by  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  all 
external  objects,  be  they  great  or  small,  are  compared  to  the 
humble  technicjJities  which  cliaracterize  his  profession. 
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E VBMIKO,  BT  A  TAILOR. 

Pay  hath  put  on  Mb  Jacket,  and  around 
His  burning  bosom  buttoned  it  with  stars. 
Here  will  I  lay  me  on  the  velvet  grass, 
That  is  like  padding  to  earth's  meagre  ribe, 
And  hold  communion  with  the  thho^  about 

me. 
Ah  me !  how  lovely  is  the  golden  braid, 
That  binds  the  sk^  of  ni^t's  descending 

robe! 
The  thin  leftvea,  qotvertng  on  their  cilkm 

threads, 
Do  make  a  music  like  to  rustling  satin. 
As  the  light  breeies  smooth  their  downy  nap, 
Ha !  what  is  this  that  rises  to  my  touch, 
So  like  a  cushion?  can  it  be  a  cabbage? 
It  is,  it  is  that  deeply  injured  flower 
Which  boys  do  flout  us  with;~but  yet  I 

love  thee. 
Thou  giant  rose,  wrapped  in  a  green  surtout. 
Doubtless  in  Eden  thou  didst  blush  as  bright 
As  these,  thy  puny  brethren ;  and  thy  breath 
Sweetened  the  fragrance  of  her  splay  air ; 
But  now  thou  seemest  like  a  bankrupt  beau, 
Stripped  of  his  gaudy  hues  and  essences. 
And  growing  pcurtly  in  his  sober  garments. 
Is  that  a  swan  that  rides  upon  the  water  ? 

0  no,  it  is  that  other  gentle  bird. 
Which  is  the  patron  of  our  noble  calling. 

1  well  remember,  in  my  early  years, 
When  these  young  hands  first  closed  upon 

a  goose; 


I  have  a  scar  upon  my  tliimble  finger, 
Which  chroniclies  tlte  hour  of  young  ambi- 
tion. 
My  fiither  was  a  tailor,  and  his  fiither. 
And  my  sire's  grandsire,  all  of  them  were 
tailors; 
had  an  ancient  goose,^tt  wasan  helr- 


From  some  remoter  tailor  of  our  race. 
It  happened  I  did  see  it  on  a  time 
When  none  was  near,  and  1  did  deal  with  it. 
And  it  did  burn  mo,— oh,  most  fearfully  ! 
It  is  a  Joy  to  straighten  out  one's  limbs. 
And  leap  elastic  from  the  level  counter. 
Leaving  the  petty  grievances  of  earth. 
The  breaking  thr^id,  the  din  of  dashing 

shears. 
And  all  the  needles  that  do  wound  the  spirit, 
For  such  a  pensive  hour  of  soothing  silence. 
Kind  Nature,  shuffling  in  her  loose  undress, 
Lays  bai«  her  Aady  bosom ;— I  can  feel 
With  all  around  me;— I  can  hail  the  flowers 
That  sprig  earth's  manUe,— and  you  quiet 

bh^ 
That  rides  the  stream,  is  to  me  as  a  brother. 
The  vulgar  Icnow  not  all  the  hidden  pockets. 
Where  Nature  stows  away  her  loveliness. 
But  this  unnatural  posture  of  the  legs 
Cramps  my  extended  calves,  and  I  must  go 
Where  I  can  coil  them  in  their  wonted 

ftishion. 


The  following  is  in  Holmes'  best  style : — 


THE  STETHOSCOPE  80NQ. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Boston  town. 
He  bought  him  a  Stethoswpt  nice  and 
new. 

All  mounted  and  finished  and  polished  down. 
With  an  ivory  c^  and  a  stopper  too. 

It  happened  a  spider  within  did  crawl. 

And  spun  him  a  web  of  ample  size, 
Wherein  there  chanced  one  day  to  &11 

A  couple  of  very  Imprudent  files. 
The  first  was  aboUle-fiy,  big  and  blue. 

The  second  was  smaller,  and  thin  and  long, 
So  there  was  a  concert  between  the  two. 

Like  an  octave  flute  and  a  tavern  gong. 
Now  being  flrom  Paris  but  recently, 

This  fine  young  man  would  show  his  skUl ; 
And  so  they  gave  him,  his  hand  to  tiy, 

A  hospital  patient  extremely  ill. 
Some  said  that  his  Hver  was  sh(nt  of  bile^ 

And  some  that  his  h^art  was  over  size, 
While  some  kept  arguing  all  the  while. 

He  was  crammed  with  tubercles  up  to 
his  eyes. 
This  fine  young  man  then  up  stepped  he. 

And  all  the  doctors  made  a  pause ; 
Said  he,— The  man  must  die,  yon  see, 

By  the  fifty-seventh  of  Louis*s  laws. 
But,  since  the  case  is  a  desperate  one. 

To  explore  his  diest  it  may  be  well ; 
For,  if  he  should  die  and  it  were  not  done. 

Ton  know  the  Jvtoptjf  would  not  teU. 


Then  out  his  Stethoscope  he  took, 

And  on  it  placed  his  curious  ear ; 
Man  Dieu  !  said  he,  with  a  knowing  look, 

Why  here  is  asound  that's  mighty  queer ! 
The  beurdonnetnent  is  very  dear, 

Amphorie  buxMtng^  as  I  am  alive  I 
Five  Doctors  took  their  turn  to  hear; 

Amphorie  bwexing^  said  all  the  five. 

There's  empyema  beyond  a  doubt ; 

We'll  plunge  a  trocar  in  his  side,— 
The  diagnosis  was  made  out. 

They  tapped  the  patient :  so  he  died. 

Now  such  as  hate  new-fkshioned  toys 

Began  to  look  extremdy  ^um ; 
They  said  that  rattles  were  made  for  boys. 

And  vowed  that  his  ImzMmg  was  all  a 
hum. 
There  was  an  old  lady  had  long  been  sick. 

And  what  was  the  matter  none  did  know ; 
Her  pulse  was  slow,  though  her  tongue  was 
quick; 

To  her  thisknovring  youth  must  go. 

So  there  the  nice  old  lady  sat, 
With  phials  and  boxes  all  in  a  row ; 

She  asked  the  young  Doctor  what  he  was  at, 
To  thump  her  and  tumble  her  ruffles  so. 

Now,  when  the  Stethoscope  came  out. 
The  files  began  to  buzz  and  whiz ; 

0  ho !  the  matter  is  dear,  no  doubt, 
An  aneuritm  there  plainly  is. 
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The  bruit  dW  rmpf  ftod  the  bnutltteie 
AnAttmirutid€  Aod/^ancreoombised; 

How  b«pp7  BooIUmd  would  be, 
If  be  a  cMe  like  tlito  could  find ! 

Now,  vlien  tbe  nefi^iboiiiliig  doctors  fcmad 

A  cue  to  rare  h«d  been  deacried, 
Tbey  ererj  d*^  her  ribs  did  pound 

In  ■qoAd*  Of  twenty:  m>  she  died. 
Tben  ttx  jcnmg  dsmsela,  sligbt  and  frail, 

Receired  this  kind  yoong  l»ctor'f  caret ; 
They  all  were  getting  slim  and  pale, 

And  tbort  of  breath  on  mounting  italra. 

Tbey  an  made  rhymes  with  **  tigbsT  and 

•*»kiea,' 

And  loathed  their  puddings  and  Imtteied 

rolls. 

And  dieted,  much  to  their  friends'  imrprise. 

On  pickles,  and  pencils,  and  chalk,  and 


He  shook  his  bead ;— there's  gra^ 
I  greatly  fear  yon  all  most  die; 

A  sUgbt  fU-wmrUmt,  If  yon  please, 
Snrviring  friends  would  gratify. 

The  six  young  damsels  wept  akmd. 
Which  so  prerailed  on  six  yoong  i 

Tliat  each  his  hoDcst  lorearowed. 
Whereat  they  an  got  wen  agabu 


This  poor  yo«Bg  msa  was  afl  ag^Mst; 

The  price  of  Stethoscopes  came  down ! 
And  so  be  was  reduced  at  last 

Topfactisein  a  eoaalry  town. 

The  Doctors  being  rery  sore, 
A  Stethoscope  they  did  deVise, 

That  had  a  rammer  to  dear  the  bore, 
Witha  knob  at  the  end  to  kin  the  dies. 

Now  nse  your  ears,  aU  yon  that  can. 
Bat  don't  foriget  to  mind  your  eyes. 

Or  you  may  be  cheated  nke  this  ywmg  man, 
^  a  coiqkle  of  silly  abnormal  flies. 


So  fest  their  Uttle  hearts  did  bound. 

The  fri^tened  Insects  buzzed  ttie  more; 
So  orer  sJl  their  chesU  he  found 

Tbe  raU  t^fUmt^  and  rait  toture. 

We  close  this  first  paper  on  American  Poets,  and  our  second, 
and  concluding,  portion,  shall  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
works  of  Dana,  uillis,  Lowell,  Poe,  Whittier,  and  Bead.  We 
have  not  in  this,  our  present  division  of  the  subject,  written 
critically  of  the  poets  specially  noticed,  or  of  the  probable 
effects  which  their  productions  may  have  upon  the  litmture  of 
America ;  we  consider  that  such  a  disquisition  belongs  to  the 
concluding  section  of  our  paper. 
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PART  V. 

ANXIETY  FOB  FAME  AS  A  DRAMATIC  POET.  COMPOSITION  OF 
HIS  TRAGEDY  "  SYLLA."  HISTORY  OP  THE  TRAGEDY.  COM- 
PARISON OP  IT  WITH  THE  SYLLA  OP  DEKKER  AND  JOUY. 
EXTRACTS  PROM  IT.  LETTERS.  PROPOSED  VISIT  TO  THE  SOUTH 
OP  ENGLAND.  RESTORED  HEALTH.  FRIENDSHIP  OF  JOHN 
STIRLING.  VISIT  TO  CAMBRIDGE.  RESTORED  HEALTH  OF  MRS. 
BANIM.  URGING  MICHAEL  BANIM  TO  CONTINUE  JOINT 
AUTHORSHIP.  LETTERS.  BUOYANT  SPIRITS  AND  NEW  PRO- 
JECTS. REMOVAL  TO  EASTBOURNE.  OPINION  OF  MICHAEL^ 
TALE,  "  THE  CROPPY."  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  COMPOSITION.  A 
DAUGHTER  BORN  TO  JOHN  BANIM.  COHRESPONDBNCB  WITH 
GERALD  GRIFFIN.  REMOVAL  TO  SEVEN  OAKS.  ADMIRABLE 
LETTER  TO  MICHAEL  UPON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  NOVEL 
AND  THE  SELECTION  OF  CHARACTERS.  INCIDENTS  SUGGESTED 
AND  OLD  STORIES  RECALLED.  THE  BEAUTIES  AND  ART  09 
GREAT  NOVELISTS  DISPLAYED.  LETTER  FROM  MICHAEL 
SHOWING  RESULT  OF  THIS  ADVICE  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
"the  ghost  hunter."  ILLNESS.  LETTER  TO  MICHAEL. 
LITERARY  OCCUPATIONS  DESCRIBED.  BEAUTIFUL  ACCOUNT 
OP  HIS  HOME  LIFE— HIS  CONDITION,  THE  BODY  RACKED  BUT 
THE  MIND  GLOWING.'  DELIGHT  AT  RENEWED  FRIENDSHIP  OF 
GERALD  GBIFFIN.  THEIR  LETTERS  TO  EACH  OTHER.  REMOVAL 
TO  BLACKHEATH.  ILLNESS  AND  PROSTRATION  OF  STRENGTH. 
REMOVAL  TO  THE  FRENCH  COAST  ADVISED  BY  PHYSICIANS. 
ANOTHER  SERIES  OP  *' TALES  BY  THE  o'haRA  FAMIL\"  HUR- 
RIEDLY WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  BANIM  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE 
TITLE  OF  "  THE   DENOUNCED."   REMOVAL  TO  FRANCE. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  by  the  attentive  student  of 
Banira's  mind,  as  exhibited  in  his  letters,  that  the  old  love  of 
poetry  and  of  dramatic  composition,  recurs  frequently  in  evident 
forms.  It  was  indeed  never  entirely  lost,  and  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  hopes  of  brilliant  and  steady  success  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  literary  labors,  the  production  of  a  really  poetical, 
original  drama. 

He  was  ever,  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  these,  truly,  were  few, 
engaged  in  poetic   composition ;  he   had  no  pleasures,  save 
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those  springing  from  literature.  In  this,  he  did  not  resemble 
Scott,  or  Bjron,  or  Pope,  or  Moore ;  and  be,  more  than  any 
literary  man  of  our  time,  could  declare  with  the  great  Chan- 
cellor of  France,  D' Aguesseau,  "  le  changement  d  etude  est 
toujours  un  delassment  pour  moi."  The  hero  of  his  drama 
was  always  selected  from  those  historic  names,  whose  deeds,  and 
erimes  or  virtues,  have  afforded  the  fullest  scope  for  the  display 
of  the  genius  of  the  dramatist  and  the  art  of  the  actor.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  his  dramas,  as  in  all  his 
novels,  Banim  ever  chooses  the  portrayal  of  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  passions,  or  the  most  harrowing  and  striking  situations. 

Ancient  history  seems  to  have  been  the  storehouse  whence 
he  selected  his  plots ;  Damon  and  Pythias  was  one  of  these 
subjects  thus  drawn,  and  of  its  treatment  the  reader  has 
been  already  enabled  to  judge,  but,  in  the  latter  months  of 
1 826,  Banim  commenced  the  composition  of  his  tragedy  entitled 
8vlla,  and  it  was  completed  in  the  last  week  of  January,  1827. 
He  appee(rs  to  have  supposed  that  his  play  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  paint  the  character  of  Sylla  in  the  English 
language,  and,  doubtless  bis  was  the  first  attempt  worthy  the 
theme.  A  drama  in  three  acts,  and  entitled  Sylla^  was,  however, 
written  by  Derrick,  and  printed,  though  never  performed,  in 
1768;  it  grotely  misconceives  the  character  of  the  Dictator, 
and  makes  him,  in  addition^  sing  three  songs. 

By  a  strange  co-incidence  Derrick  founded,  and  in  part 
translated  this  drama  from  a  French  play  of  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  Banim  formed  his  tragedy  upon, 
and  in  part  translated  it  from  the  SyUa  of  M.  Jouy  :  and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  only  dramatic  authors  who  have 
taken  Sylla  for  their  subject  have  had  one  common  fountain 
of  inspiration — ^a  French  original.  Of  his  own  design,  and  of 
his  opinions  of  Sylla's  character  as  concieved  by  M.  Jouy, 
Banim  thus  wrote  : — 

*'  The  present  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first  attempt 
in  the  English  language  to  illustrate,  by  dramatic  action,  the  cha* 
racter  of  Sylla,  and  to  account  plausibly  for  the  motives  for  his  last 
astounding  act  of  power — namely,  his  laying  down  the  dictatorship. 
That  the  man,  and  the  events  of  his  public  life,  particularly  the  one 
specified,  are  strikingly  dramatic,  will  not  be  denied  ;  and  the  pre- 
vious want  of  an  English  tragedy  built  with  such  materials,  is  almost 
as  striking.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  cau^d  by  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  the  task.  It  is  quite  true  that  history  supplies  very 
little  to  make  such  a  task  easy.     Sylla's  heart  and  mind  have  been 
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less  unveiled  to  us  by  old  writers,  than  have  those  of  any  other 
celebrated  personage  of  antiquity.  His  own  reasons  for  some  of  his 
actions — actions,  sometimes  noble,  sometimes  atrocious,  always 
startling,  remain  at  best  but  as  matters  of  guess  work  to  us.  The 
outline  of  his  character  is  blurred  to  our  eyes.  We  do  not  under- 
stand him.  Caasar,  Antony,  Brutus,  Catiline,  and  a  score  other 
citizens  of  old  Rome,  occur  to  our  thoughts  like  intimate,  well-known 
acquaintances,  while  of  Sylla  our  notions  are  yague  and  unformed. 
As  to  what  must  have  been  truly  his  state  of  mind,  when  he  laid 
down  the  palm  and  purple,  and  aismissed  his  lictors  in  the  Forum, 
amid  a  crowd  of  people,  fVom  scarce  one  of  whom  he  had  not  good 
reason  to  dread  a  stern  and  dangerous  remonstrance  regarding  his 
reign  as  dictator — upon  his  reasons  for  this  prodigious  and  sublime 
act  of  hardihood,  history  is  silent.  And  hence,  indeed,  would  seem 
to  arise  such  a  difficulty  aa  had  just  been  conjectured.  If  you  make 
a  man  the  hero  of  a  play,  you  must  necessarily  make  him  speak  in 
fais  own  person ;  and  just  as  necessarily,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  pro- 

fress  of  your  five  acts,  you  must  make  him  account,  out  of  his  own 
p,  for  what  he  does.  But  how  is  this  to  be  easily  effected  with  a 
historical  character,  of  whose  incentives  to  what  he  does,  ancient  his« 
torians  seem  to  decline  all  explanation  ? 

In  another  country,  however,  a  tragedy  of  Sylla  has  been  produced, 
and  its  author,  M.  Jouy,  of  the  French  Academy,  has,  in  his  own 
apprehension,  found  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Upon  the  authority  of 
Montesquieu,  that  gentleman  refers  to  what  can  oe  nothing,  or  httle 
less  than  patriotism,  not  only  Sylla's  abdication,  but  even  his  usur- 
pation of  the  dictatorship,  thus — (I  quote  from  M.  Jouy*s  preface 
to  his  tragedy) : — 

*  Sous  hi  plume  de  Tauteur  de  la  grandeur  et  decadence  des  BomamSt 
Sylla  devient  le  reformateur  de  Rome ;  et  veut  les  ramener  d  Tamour 
de  la  liberty,  par  les  horreurs  de  la  tyrannic,  et  quand  il  a  su^cement 
abus6  du  pouvoir  dans  Tinteret  de  la  republique,  qu'il  ne  separe  pas 
de  ses  vengeances  personnelles,  satisfsut  de  la  le9on  sanglante  qu'il  a 
donnd  ^  ses  compatriots,  il  brise  lui  meme  la  palme  da  diotateur  qu'il 
a  usurp^.' 

And  therefore — 

*  Ce  n'est  point  Sylla  si  imparfaitement  esquise  par  Plutarque,  c'est 
ce  Sylla  si  admirablement  indique  par  Montesquieu,  que  je  veuille 
reproduire  sur  la  scene.' 

But  there  is  no  reason,  notwithstanding  M.  Jouy's  preference,  why 
Montesquieu,  who  lived  about  seventeen  hundred  years  after  Sylla, 
should  be  authority  for  his  patriotism,  when  Plutarch,  who  lived 
only  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  him,  says  nothing  on 
the  subject,  nor  Appian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Flutarch  ;  nor 
Valerius  Maximus,  who  lived  very  nearly  a  centiury  still  closer  to 
Sylla.  And  since  Montesquieu  could  not 'have  derived  his  reading 
of  Sylla's  motives  from  these  authorities,  where  did  he  g^  it  ? 

There  is  a  point  still  more  perilous  to  M.  Jouy,  and  a  curious  and 
rather  astonishing  one  it  is.  What  M.  Jouy  says  for  Montesquieu, 
that  writer  does  not  say  for  himself.  Nay,  he  says  the  very  contrary, 
as  follows— <  La  fantasie  qui  lui  fedt  quitter  la  dictature  semble  rendre 
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la  vie  a  la  republiqae,  mais  dans  la  fureur  de  sea  tucces  il  avait  fait 
des  choses  qui  mirent  la  Rome  daos  1 'impossibility  de  conserver  sa 
liberte.* — And  Montesquieu  supplies  a  frightful  list  of  the  things 
which  Sylla  did,  tending  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Rome.  It  wul 
further  be  noticed,  from  this  last  quotation,  that  instead  of  ascribing 
to  patriotism  Sylla*s  abdication  of  the  dictatorship^  Montesquieu, 
very  conveniently  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  penetration^  absolutely 
calls  his  motive  or  impulse  upon  that  occasion^ '  whim,'  and  nothing 
else.  But  the  fact  is,  M.  Jouv,  in  presenting  to  a  Paris  audience  a 
tragedy  of  Sylla,  tried>  in  order  to  ensure  success  for  his  drama,  to 
paint  in  its  hero,  the  character  of  Napoleon  ;  and  as  history  stood 
m  the  way  of  such  a  project,  he  had  very  little  hesitation  in  getting 
rid  of  it.  He  hit  his  mark,  however,  with  indeed  considerable  assis- 
tance from  Talma,  who  gave  an  imitation  of  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  even  to  the  adjustment  of  his  own  stage  wig ;  and  the  worthy 
^Parisians  flocked  night  after  night  to  enjoy>  under  the  name  of  the 
old  Roman  dictator,  the  political  sentiments,  allusions,  and  even 
personal  peculiarities,  of  the  great  chief,  then  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts — I  was  going  to  say  affections.  M.  Jouy  could  have  written 
his  tragedy  in  a  fitter  view  than  this. 

Havmg  said  so  much  in  admission  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
attempt,  I  hope  I  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  temerity  for  having 
engaged  in  it  at  all.  With  very  little  assistance  certainly,  I  have  had 
to  sit  down,  and,  after  careful  study,  venture  a  new  solution  of  the 
enigma  of  Sylla*s  dark  character,  and  above  all,  of  the  last  grand 
act  of  his  public  existence.  If  I  have  failed,  let  me  be  judged  only 
as  severely  as  the  reader's  recollections  of  history  will  warrant.  Nor 
shall  I  attempt  to  conciliate,  in  a  preface,  his  good-natured  disposi- 
tions towards  my  dramatic  scenes,  by  a  detailed  account  of  why  and 
wherefore  I  constructed  them  as  thev  are,  for  if  they  do  not  tell 
their  own  story,  so  far  at  least,  they  tell  nothing.  It  is  useless  trying 
to  argue  a  man  into  a  conviction  of  the  plausible." 

Banim  did  not,  however,  by  the  foregoing  observations, 
intend  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  M.  Jouy*s  tragedy :  Banim^s 
drama  was  one  of  action  rather  than  of  narration  ;  thre«  years 
being  substituted  for  the  three  hours  of  M.  Jouy,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  non -historical  characters  of  the  French  tragedy 
being  abandoned.  The  two  first  acts  of  the  tragedy,  as  written 
by  Banim,  have  no  counterparts  in  that  of  Jouy :  but  the 
audience  scene  in  the  third  act  is  taken  from  his  play,  whikt 
its  first  sixteen,  and  six  concluding,  lines  are  translated  from  it : 
all  the  intermediate  passages  are  original  in  Banim's  tragedy. 
The  scene  between  Juliv4  and  Sj/lla  in  the  fourth  act  is  parallel 
to  that  between  Claudius  and  Sylla  in  the  French  play.  The 
historical  situation  in  the  fifth  act  was  open  to  both,  but  the 
incident  oi  Julius  attempting  to  stab-S^^is  probably  suggested 
by  the  scene  in  the  French  play  in  which  the  imaginary  heroine 
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Valeria,  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  same  deed  ;  the  chief 
.identity  however,  between  the  two  plays  is  the  adoption  by 
Banim  of  Jouy^s  Catiline. 

This  tragedy,  Sylla,  is  neither  so  poetic  nor  so  well  adapted  for 
representation^  as  the  earlier  composition^  Damon  and  Pythias. 
Indeed  its  chief  interest  is  the  situation  in  the  fifth  act  in  which 
Sylla  abandons  his  dignity  and  power.  He  discovers  that  his 
daughter,  Vhryne,  is  secretly  wedded  to  his  enemy,  young 
Inline  Marine,  and  with  this  enemy,  yet  the  husband  of  his 
child,  in  chains,  powerless  and  his  prisoner,  Sylla  is  thus,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  act,  represented  soliloquising  iu 
the  hall  of  his  palace  : — 

••  Slarea,  crawling  slarea !  what  would  thoy  do,  whicb  thej 

Might  not  havo  left  undone  ?    Eradicate  ? 

Why  plant  and  nurture?— with  their  proper  bands  ? 

They  wait  a  time  !  what  time?  on  SylU  ?  no 

By  Mars  they  dare  not !  and  It  ahall  be  shown. 

/'SitM,  Mtid  wHUt  in  kii  tmkUU.) 
Kor  Is  the  thought  new-born.    Thro'  days  of  surfeit. 
And  nights  of  haggard  slumber.  It  hath  risen^ 
The  only  promise  of  the  only  conquest, 
Change,  vengeance,  yet  to  grasp :  oer  hate,  o'er  treason, 
A  quashing,  hushing  vengeance  —and  ei^joyment, 
Because  a  change.    A  safety  too— if;  that, 

I  did  not  utterly  scorn.  (He  rUe$,J 

Ctods !  ye  do  know  the  very  wrestling  with  it. 
Were  a  voung  life  to  me  I    The  thought  mounts  up, 
And  Sylla  feels  he  Is  their  master  still ! 
And  thou,  young  Marlus— revenge  on  thee. 

Thou  didst  not  meditate !     Pliryne  ?  she  Is  his  wife.  (Sitt  •^•in.J 

I  am  very  desolate.    I  knew,  before. 
The  common  mass  of  being  cursed  or  hated, 
Tet  hoped  there  was  one  creature  of  my  blood 
Who  trusted— loved.    She  said  It  was  in  Ignorance. 
Perhaps.    Ill  try  her  awfully— CatUlne ! 

Rt-tnUr  Ciitifine, 

Hearken.    At  the  first  hour  of  morning,  summon 

Unto  the  Forum,  in  mj  aoverciffn  name. 

The  poople  end  the  senAton.    while  all  rest  there, 

Metellus  shall  surround  them,  with  a  force 

Of  soldiers.    Lepidus  and  Julius  Marina, 

Ouarded,  lead  thither,  too.    And  let  all  wait 

My  presence,  and  my  wUL    Leave  me.    It  shall  be !        (Exit  Catilint  ) 

For  every  c»u8e  it  ahaU.    A  new,  last  glory  { 

My  last  audacious  triumph;  certainty: 

Vengeanee;  a  mystery  stUl !  a  biasing  wonder, 

And  echo  to  all  nations  and  all  time  1  (Lxit,J 


ACT  V. 

SosuB  L— In  Sylla*s  Palace.      Enter  kasHly  nryne,  followed  by  a  /efmai*  attendant, 
PR«T.— After  my  watchlngs  all  the  live  long  night, 
A  hateful,  leaden  sleep,  uncalled,  unwlUed, 
Unfelt  came  o  er  me— and  how  long  I  slept 

I  know  not— and  I  fear  to  ask  or  know 

Till,  in  the  fierce  ray  of  the  summer  sun. 

Which,  brightly  angry,  flashed,  roethought,  to  rouje  nM<- 

I  woke  and  screamed.    No  voice  replied  to  mine. 

15 
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Koenfttnre  came  tome:    I  started  op. 

1  bate  traTvned  all  the  chambers,  one  by  one— 

ThS7  ^^  all  emptjr.  and  upon  the  walls 

And  marble  floors,  I  hare  looked  for  gonta  of  blood. 

Speak,  then !  who  here  at  last  dost  wait  on  me— 
My  father  and  his  prisoner— sP^k  I 
Art.— At  dawn, 

A  prisoner,  with  Catiline,  left  the  palaoe. 

Your  father,  lady 

PBBT.'-At  the  dawn !    How  <dd 

Is  the  day,  now  ? 
ATT.— Yet  morning  tide* 
Pert.—  Yet  morning ! 

Time  lapsed  to  win,  or  lose,  or  wreck  a  world. 

Oh,  I  hare  been  accursed  in  my  sleep. 

Oh,  morbid,  traitor  sleep !  from  your  death-thrall 

And  heavy  blandishment  I  do  dlrorce 

Mine  eyes  for  ever  1    Or  the  hideous  thinn 

Which  may  hare  happened— may  ?— whldi  mnsti  which  hare  I 

Can  well  effect  it  I    Spake  you  of  my  father? 
Att.— Tls  but  some  minutes  since  he  psxted,  too. 
PHRr.— Whither  ?    You  know  not  ? 
Att.— Lady,  no. 
Phst.— Said  he 

No  parting  word  tor  Phrynef  for  his  daughter  f 
Att.— No  word. 
Pert.— How  looked  he?  sternly?  and 

The  prisoner  ?  seemed  he  sad  ?— hush— thro*  the  streets, 

Deserted  by  the  people,  bands  of  soldiers 

Troop  onward,  heaTUy— returning  now 

Perhaps !— what  t«  to  happen— or  ha*  happened  ? 

Heard  you  ?— or  any  of  my  women  ?    Spe^ 

The  very  truth ! 
Att.— Nor  they,  nor  I,  can  answer. 
Phrt.- I  will  go  forth !  whither  1  know  not— but 

O'er  all  the  spreading  city— and  fall  down 

Before  whatever  living  things  I  meet, 

Praying  a  guidance  to  the  mystery 

Or  explanation  of  it.    Household  gods— 

House  of  my  sires,  ftu-ewell!  I  go— oh,  when— 

And  how.  If  ever— to  return  ?    Fate  knoweth.  (ExtunUJ 

SoKVi  lU-The  Forum,     Ltenas,     A^fidiut,  Senaiort^  Crmastu^  Cethtgut,  people, 
Aur.— Enow  ye  the  cause  or  motive  of  this  summons  ? 
Cras.— Unless  as  an  example  to  the  people. 

To  punish  in  their  presence,  tke  last  son 

Of  their  old  butcher,  Marina,  we  know  not. 
Auf.— Such  cironmstantfal  shew  is  not  iUs  fiuhioa. 
Ljbn.— It  never  was. 
Auf.— The  people  quake  in  terror. 

And  boding  ignoraaoe,  «s  hither  led 

By  their  weak  Tribunes.    See,  how  silently 

They  follow  hither  the  accused. 

Enter  Catilinet  Juliui  and  Lepiduty  guarded,  first  Tribune  and  people. 
Cat.— His  air. 

His  brow  defeat  me     Could  I  see  him  wince 

in  look  or  limb,  it  were  my  dearest  triumph. 

And  fbr  my  purpose,  cqyportunlty.  fAeide.J 

Young  Julius  liUrlus.  /Vo  kim.t 

Jul.— Lucius  Catiline  ?  '  ^ 

Cat.— I  grieve  to  see  you  thus. 
Jul.— False  as  thouYt  foul. 
Cat. — No  Julius  Marina,  no.    On  public  grounds 

Tour  enemy,  my  heart  can  pity,  still. 

The  doomed  sufferings  of  aU  your  race. 

Now  in  your  own  to  be  so  sa^y  ended. 
J  rL.— Leave  me. 
Cat.— And  if  by  my  poor  agency 

It  might  be  otherwise— if  your  young  lift 
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Might  from  this  too  untimely  itrokA  be  snatcbodf 

Here  do  I  plainly  Btaad,  your  friend,  to  try  it. 

(Julim  dM$  not  noHct  him,) 
LsT  TiuB.— The  noble  senators  may  ansver  ns. 
AuF.— We,  and  thoee  good  knights  with  as,  uninformed 

As  Tribunes  or  as  people,  hither  come 

For  Sylla's  pleasure. 
Cat.— Julias,  hearken  to  me. 

You  are  a  man-^  young  one— from  whose  eyea 

The  world  is  fading  (kst,  with  all  its  changaa 

Of  wondrous,  promising,  and  beautitoL 

Tis  hard  to  look  apon  a  man  so  young. 

Standing  so  near  the  Terge— encompassed. 

Already,  with  the  shadow  and  the  silence 

Of  death— *tis  hard  to  see  you,  Julius,  thus, 

And  feel  no  wish  to  suocour.— I  cannot 

Regard  it  passiTely ;  and  altbo'  &te 

Frown  on  the  very  dawning  of  the  thooght, 

I  may  be  bribed  to  leaL  CJuHtu  is  tail  c«mt*Mf1mirtu.J 

In  TaiB.~Friendsl  Citixensl 

Behold  I 
l6T  Crrz.— MeteUns  leaning  on  his  Mtdlen. 
IsT  Tkib.— They  crowd  tq>on  as  I 
1st  CiTZ.—Te8— and  hem  us  in  1 

f  Enter  Metttiui,  with  MolditrSt  «Hb«  mrrmwii  tht  Ferum,) 
LuBV,— Anfidlos,  aete  you  that? 
Aur.— I  do— and  tremble. 
1«T  TUB.— Tls  the  last  day  of  SylUfa  tynany. 
IBT  CiTZ.— Rome's  lost    we  an  to  porishi 

IsT  Tbib.— Comes  Ae  yet  ?  {Looking  of,) 

Cat.— Julius,  look  round  you.    Of  the  shades  ct  doom 

It  is  the  denser  gathering— the  deepest— 

For  next  comes  doom  Itanf.    Bethkik  yoo,  and 

Kow  answer  me.   niera  is  a  lady— 

Jvi Ha! 

Cat.— Start  not— but  hear— 
Jul.— VUlain!  excelling  TiUain! 

Why  is  that-^ere,  prisoner  as  I  stand, 

I  do  not,  from  the  bosom  which  ooold  plot 

That  insult  tor  me,  tear  the  fetid  heart  out, 

And- 
Cat.— Traitor !  unhand  me ! 
Jul.— Bat— lire.    You  are  the  fitter  for  this  world, 

Which  now— the  goda  do  see  it— is  no  world 

For  any  honest  maa.    Go— thrire  together. 

In  its  decrepitude  and  worthlessness 

I  need  bequeath  to  it  no  better  corse. 

Li^e  and  revenge  me ! — 

Roroaos  I  70a  took  pale 

And  stare  apon  each  •ther,  asking  in  wklspexa, 

Why  this  and  this  ?  or,  what  will  happen,  now  f 

<^  what  shall  save  OS  ?— Romans— 00— not  Romans4 

That  name  no  mof«— slaves  then    and  slaves  of  slaves  i 

Bat  111  speak  calmer— on  the  day  he  robbed  you 

Of  yoar  last  liberties,  I  met  you  here. 

Here  In  tliis  very  Forum,  and— 
JJJ^— }  Hash!   back!     CLofMng  off.) 
Jul.— Pshaw  1    They're  not  worth  the  breath  it  oosts-A  flock 

Of  sheep  do  not  cringe  closer  from  the  growl 

Of  the  shepherd's  dog.    Down  with  your  necks,  brave  Romans, 

That  he  may  step  on  Uiem ! 

Enter  Second  Tribune,  with  people, 

3]n>  Tbib.— Sylla  I— back,  back  I 

Enter  ilowfy,  Sylla,  with  Lietort. 

StL.- Senators,  citizens,  all  men  of  Rome— 

A  day  hath  risen  who.ie  progress  shall  proclaim 
Uuto  the  breathing  and  the  unborn  world. 
How  worthy  or  unworthy  of  his  place 
Has  Sylla  proved,  and  in  voir  t.a^a,  or lilm. 
Yourselves,  how  worthy.*  A  peculiar  question. 
Which  to  this  great  one  tends,  we  first  exaTnine. 
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In  me,  the  awftil  dignitj  of  Rome 

Hm  by  assassin  league  been  violated. 

There  stand  the  plotters.    Jollns  Martos,  and 

His  collea^e,  Lepldos.    More  firom  the  Rostrum. 
JvL.^fjfi  Syua  toaUcs  towardt  the  Bottrum  J 

Now,  Lepldos,  your  secret  dagger. 

Enter  Phtyne,  behind  Juliue, 
Lbp — ^Take  it. 

Phbt.— r  Having  obterved  JuHutO   Turn,  Syllal  Tom ! 
J  VL.-'C  Breaking  thro  the  guardt.J—VUMa»t  nuke  way  1 

Die,  monster  1    (Rvuhingto  8yUa  J 
Vb&x.—C ItUerceptingt  and  catching  hit  arm. J 

Hold,  parricide  1— inti&nticide  I 
Cat.— Guards  !~Lictors  I 

Down  with  him— slay ! 
Stl.— Uctors !— disarm  that  boy ; 

If  I  had  wanted  proof  for  your  assurance, 

Him«ftif^  the  head  and  spirit  of  this  treason, 

Doth  here  supply  it.    Ye  have  seen  his  hand 

Raised  against  the  life  of  the  republic— and. 

By  every  law,  civil  and  natural. 

The  days  of  the  last  Marios  are  now  numbered. 
Pbbt.— Against  all  nature !  against  all  the  laws  ^ 

Of  natural  hearts  1    Romans  1  ho  is  my  hutband .'  C Embracing  Mai.  J 
Jul.—  Oh  Phryne,  I  was  nerved  for  fate—but,  this— 
Phst.— And,  Romans,  plead  for  him,  with  me  1  ye  know- 
Great  as  his  crime  hath  been  onto  your  eyes. 

And  mine,  this  day— the  youngest  and  the  last 

Of  all  the  Marians,  must,  if  he  be  man — 

Hoard  in  his  heart— even  against  his  will- 
Griefs,  recollections,  bitterness,  and  anger, 

Which  madden  him,  at  times,  to  say  and  do 

He  knows  not  what !— oh  think  ye,  Roman  husbands, 

Were  he  not  made,  by  suffering,  moment-mad, 

He  who  doth  love  his  wife,  as  never  wife 

Was  loved,  would  raise  his  boyish  arm  upon 

The  sacred  person  of  that  wife's  dear  parent, 

A  parent,  by  that  wife  beloved  as  well— 

And  she  will  say  no  more— as  she  by  him, 

Her  chosen  husband?  Romans,  plead  for  me  I 

Your  hands  and  voices  here  with  mine  I    My  father ! 

(  Kneeb  to  SyUa.J 
Stl.— I  am  dictator.    Senators,  no  word. 

Tribunes,  beware  I— Llctors,  control  the  poople. 

Phryne,  retire. 
Phbt.— MO  1  bid  them  strike  me  herel 

It  is  the  fitter  pUco  for  me  to  foil- 
Even  at  the  feet  of  the  unnatural  father 

Who  spurns  me  here  I    Perish  I  most— I  wHl— 

If- 

Stl Lead  the  wife  of  Marius  from  the  Forum  I    CJUeendt  the  Rostrum .  J 

Phbt.— Off,  abject  slaves  1— I  stand  by  him  a(^n  1 

CRuthet  to  Jmliue,  who  i§  again  guarded.  J 

My  arm  around  him  I  to  be  silent,  bow. 

Since,  if  I  am  so,  I  have  equal  right 

With  any  citizen  to  tarry  here — 

Silent  until  I  catch  a  wotd  to  harm  tUm— 

My  Julius,  fear  not! 
Jul.— I  but  fear  for  you. 
Sru— Young  Julius  Marius  may  tell  you,  Romans,  C^rom  the  Rottrum.J 

He  strikes  but  at  an  absolute  dictator. 

Wherefore,  in  Justice  ?    Let  the  people  answer. 

Freely  they  chose  me— nor  imworthily— 

For,  ere  I  was  dictator,  I  was  a  hero. 

Deep,  distant  waters  ye  shall  never  see, 

I  bade  flow  round  your  empire,  and  they  flowed 

Rejoicingly.    Kings  I  uncrowned  and  crowned ; 

Avenged  your  wrongs;  enforced  your  rights ;  unfurled 

Your  glory  to  earth  s  limits.    TMs,  abroad. 

At  home,  I  brought  you  peace ;  by  any  means; 

Peace,  still.  Proscriptions,  conflscaUons,  blood— 

These  were  the  means ;  on  whom?  and  blood  of  whom  ? 
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On  ihoaa  who  pltindered  ye,  and  first  shed  jroars. 
Wbo  perished  ?    Romans— but  the  foes  of  Rome ; 
What  was  her  loss?    Citixens ?— rebeb !    Sons? 
Parricides ! 
Jul.— Friends,  oh  IHends  I 
Phbt.— Jolios— for  my  sake- 
Patience— forbearance  ! 
Jul.— Childless  fiithers,  answer ! 

Fatherless  sons  !  lorn  brothers,  answer  him{ 
Rome's  lo8S?->oh,  let  her  women  raise  their  roiees! 
And  Romans,  tell  him,  too,  Rome's  loss  is  fireedom  1 
The  fk-eedom  a  perpetual  dictator 
Hath  in  his  life  shut  up,  and  which  his  life 
Alone  may  render ! 

C^t  the  commencement  eS  Juiitu*  tpeeeh,    8jUa  had 
beckoned  Cethegue  to  hh  tide-^urtng  ii  he  hat  con* 
/erred  with  him;   now  he  resumett  without   haoing 
teemed  to  notice  it,) 
STL.-^Thas,  the  means  were  desperate. 

Who  used  them?    Sylla?    No.    Yoiu- Sovereign. — 
In  person?    No.    In  Rome's  great  Majesty.— 
In  personal  anger?    Na    In  her  assertion.— 
For  liis  revenge  ?    No— for  her  great  salvation ! 
What  father  whose  child's  treason  leaves  him  chfldleas, 
What  sireless  son  whose  father's  treason  shamed  him, 
What  brother  whose  bad  brother  shamed  their  sire. 
Will  now  stand  up  for  such  against  his  country  ? 
If  I  do  speak  unto  a  Roman  patriot 
So  circumstantial  and  conditional. 
Let  him  stand  forth  and  fh>nt— not  punl8hment«> 
But  the  deep,  broad,  indelible  disgrace 
Of  that  avowal  in  this  public  forum- 
Let  him  stand  forth  I  say ! 
IST.  Trib.— How  should  we  answer  ? 
IST.  GiTz.— Out  of  our  own  admissions  he  wonldjadge  us  I 
IsT.  Trid.— Let  no  man  speak  I 
Stl.— Your  silence  I  do  thus  interpret,  friends. 
Twere  Just  to  punish  any,  who,  with  cause 
Of  private  suffering,  the  most  peculiar. 
Dares,  in  my  sovereign  person,  touch  the  state- 
Behold  young  Marius  who  hath  so  dared. 
Jul.— Tyrant .'    (  Addieuing  Sytta.) 
Phbt.— My  Julius  I 
Src— Yet— 

Phrt. — Hush !    Hear  him  on  r 
Stl.— Yet,  as  the  offence,  to  Sylla,  Is,  at  onoe, 
Public  and  personal,  I  do  waive  the  right 
Of  Judging  him,  referring  it  unto 
The  senate  and  the  people. 
Phbt.— Hear  you  that? 
Jul  —I  do— in  deepest  wonder— if  he  mean  it, 

I  am  no  longer  Sylla's  enemy. 
Stl.— But  more  tlian  my  permission  here  is  urgent. 
Jul.— Hark— some  deep  subtlety  which  cheats  us  aU. 
Stl.— For  this  you  must  bo,  once  again,  a  people, 
United  to  your  senate,  sovereign— 
Without  an  absolute  dictotorship. 
Or  any  intervention  from  the  presence 
Of  civil  or  of  military  force. 

Wherefore,  observe  me.    Lictors  -yield  yonr  fluces ! 
Soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms !— and,  all,  draw  off. 
Or,  here,  as  dtixens,  with  your  fellows  mingle. 

(  Lteton  and  totdien  (>bej  him.  J 
Phrt.— Oh,  Joy,  my  Julius,  Joy  1 
Jul.— Let  me  observe  him— 
Syl.- This,  the  first  step  to  leave  your  oonncila  free, 
Is  the  Ust  act  of  my  authority. 
My  servants  powerless,  myself  I  now 
Command  from  power— Sylla,  o'er  Sylla  still. 
The  only  master.    You  have  heard  it  said 
That,  in  dictatorship  perpetual, 
I  had  shut  up  yonr  freedom.    WelL    Attend. 
My  place  1  now  do  abdicate  fbr  ever ; 
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M]r  palm  and  purple  I  renomic^  for  erer; 

And,  once  again  a  simple  citizen, 

Unarmed,  nnsymDolled-  thus  advance  to  greet  yon.  ... 

r  Takes  off  the  golden  palm  and  the  purple  chak,  and  detcmSt 
from  the  Rostrum,) 
PHBT.-WeH,  JuUua?  well.' 
Jul.— I  am  astounded— thriOed ! 
1»T  Tbib.— Now,  countrymen! 
Snd  Tbib.— Hush  I  hush !  he  would  spealc  stOl. 
STLi — More.   As  Rome's  magistrate,  I  have  freely  dealt 

Upon  the  people->and  the  senate,  too. 

For  that^  yourselves  have  righteously  admitted 

I  am  not  privately  responsible. 

Yet— lest  my  single  Judgment  may  have  padie4 

Authority  t«yond  Its  sovereign  limit — 

Bear  me.    What  I  have  done  in  Rome's  great  name» 

I  will  account  for  in  mine  own.    I  ask 

A  trial  flrom  the  people.    I  invite  it. 

Silent?    I  dare  it! 
JuL.->Oh,  amazing  courage! 

Mi^esUc  boldness! 
Phbt.— Terrible  I 
Jdl.— But  how  grand  I 

God-despot !    His  subUmlty  hath  conquered  f 
Stl.— I  am  not  answered.  Mends.    Would  the  coward  dagger, 

A  course  of  virtuous  justice  intercept  ? 

I  have  heard,  I  know  not  well  how  many  thousands, 

Of  those  whose  kindred,  but  contaminate,  blood 

Flowed  at  their  country's  doom,  pronounced  by  me. 

Waited  but  time  and  opportunity. 

The  time  is  come^if  ever  to  come ;  I  yield 

The  opportunity.    That,  too,  I  dare. 

My  countrymen,  about  the  forum,  here, 

I  now  shall  walk.    You  see  I  am  unarmed. 


My  life  upon  a  blow.    To  plot  and  poignard 
I  oppose  my  genius  only !    ChCBronea, 


Orcbomenus.  and  the  terror  of  my  name ! 

Behold,  I  walk  among  ye. 

Let  that  man 

Who  deems  he  has  a  private  vengeance,  take  It !  (  Walks  to  JuUm.J 

Agidn,  young  Marius,  strike! 
Jul.— Her  breast,  as  aoon ! 
Phst.— Mv  &ther ! 
Stl.— WeU  ?    I  cannot  punish  now. 
Fhbt.— My  father  1    Take  Mif  hand. 

(  Falls  on  SyUaUneck,  holding  bjf  ome  ttf  JuKms*  hands.  J 
fiiL.  —Tush— tush— 

Freely  I  may  depart  then  ?  all  unquestioned  ? 

f  Re-addrexsmg  the  people  whUe  Phryne  still  clings  U  him,  J 
Phbt.— Father  I  C  Endeavouring  to  Join  his  hand  unih  that  qf  JuHus.J 

Sti..— r  Grasping  Julius'  hand  almost  without  regarding  him.  J 

Well,  well  ?    He  is  pardoned,  is  he  not  ? 

Or  must  1  plead  for  him  unto  the  people 

And  the  gr»ve  senate  ?  and— tush— sir,  support  her— 

She  is  now  more  yours  than  mine— tho'  I  say  not 

More,  in  the  heart-there— free  me  of  your  wUte,  sir— 

My  child- that  was 

Phbt.— r  Embracing  him. J    And  is  i    Is,  glorious  father  1 

Say-i'«  / 
SrL.— Ir,  then- is,  is— will  that  content  you? 

Go  to  your  husband. 
Phbt.— Yes!    When  you  call  him  so !  ( Embracing  JuUue.J 

STL.— Freely  I  may  depart?  and  all  unquestioned? 

Take  my  last  word,  tho*.    Over  all  my  battles, 

Proscriptions,  decimations,  hear  ye,  Romans; 

How  I've  served  Rome.    I  found  the  old  repnbUe^ 

A  shadow ;  scorned,  insulted,  braved ;  I  leave  it 

A  substance ;  feu*ed,  respected,  trembled  at— 

A  threat  to  foes^to  rebels,  teiTible ! 

I  found  ye  slaves !  I  leave  ye  flree !    By  what 

Inducement,  ye  do  know,  and  will  remember. 

For  myself,  Romans,  I  give  thanks  for  nought 

My  own  hand  won  me  power.    A  sovereign  crown 
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In  the  itreet-mlre  I  found— thence  caught  It  up, 

Cleansed,  placed  it  on  my  brow— and  was  jour  master ! 

Home.  Phi^e— Atf— does  he  walk  homeward  with  you  ? 
Phbt.— He  does ! 
Jui»— I  do. 
Stl.— For  a  great  ambition  it  was  Utile,  then— 

Now,  to  be  less  or  greater,  I  renounce  it. 

Whether  in  pnUic  or  private  feeling— 

In  patriotism,  humility,  or  scorn— 

YourselTes,  your  generationB,  ages,  times 

Hav  leisurely  resolve.    Farewell.  Come,  daughter-   (  Take$  her  hani,) 

Julias,  attend  her  at  tiie  other  side. 

Farewell  I  The  reign  of  Sylla  hath  not  passed. 

C  Exeunt  Sylla^  JuUui,  and  Phryne  :  SyUa'e  arm  round 
Phryne  g  curtain  fatt$  while  ail  the  rett  gase  after  kim.J' 

This  tragedy^  although  completed  in  the  year  1827^  was  not 
offered  for  representation  until  the  spring  of  1837,  and  was  per^ 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hawkins'  Street,  Dublin,  in  the 
month  of  June,  oft  he  last  named  year.  Of  its  cast,  and  reception, 
we  shall  write  at  the  proper  time. 

Whibt  laboring  in  the  old  track,  with  hopes  bright  and 
buoyant^  amid  pains  and  wants,  he  lived,  but  in  the  terrible  battle 
against  those  ever  recurring  illnesses  of  which  he  so  often 
writes,  yet  so  seldom  complains.  And  now,  to  his  owu 
woes,  were  added  that  weak  and  uncertain  health  which  preyed 
upon  his  Ellen.  "  Repose,^'  said  the  physician,  *'  is  necessary 
for  both/'  But  where  was  repose  for  the  deep  heart  that  knew 
no  joy  save  that  which  sprang  from  honest,  noble,  mental  work — 
what  repose  was  for  one  whose  support  was  wrung  from  energetic 
thought,from,as  he  wrote,"teazing  the  brain  as  wool-combers  teaze 
wool,  to  keep  the  fire  in  and  the  pot  boiling.''  When  they  told 
him  of  repose,  of  rest,  of  change  of  air,  and  scene,  and  when  he 
marked  his  own  worn  and  haggard  face,  which  Michael  describes 
as  "  making  him  look  fully  forty  though  little  more  than  twenty," 
how  bitterly  he  must  have  applied  to  himself  the  lines  of  the 
Prisoner  of  CAillon, 

"  My  limbs  are  bowed,  though  not  with  toil. 
But  rusted  by  a  vile  repose," — 
for,  be  it  remembered,  whilst  he  could  write,  whilst  unthreat- 
med  by  his  physician,he  had  few  regrets;  but  how  sadly  must  he 
not  have  felt  whilst  writing  the  following  letter  to  Michael : — 

''London,  Fdruary  Srd,  1827. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Por  the  last  week  I  have  been  projecting  a  visit  to  the 
southern  coast  with  Ellen,  for  both  our  sakes,  and  under  ad- 
vice. In  fact  we  both  require  good  air,  and  every  thing  else 
calculated  to  give  a  new  stock  of  health.  Since  my  last  I  have 
suffered  much  in  a  relapse,  and,  though  again  relieved  from 
absolute  pain,  remain  exhausted  and  feeble." 
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This  projected  visit  was  not  made,  for  with  some  few  days 
of  revived  health  came  new  projects,  and  now,  as  iu  latter 
years,  Baiiim  ever  longed  to  escape  the  thought  that  his  strength 
was  broken. 

In  these  times  of  which  we  write  John  Sterling  was  rising 
into  that  reputation  so  short-lived  yet  so  brilliant,  and  of  which 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare  have  given  us 
such  interesting  memorials  :  young,  witty,  earnest  and  good- 
natured,  Banim  and  Sterling  were  formed  to  love  each  other; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  amongst  all  the  portraits  made 
of  Sterling  by  his  artist-friends,  a  little  sketch  by  Banim  is 
considered  the  most  spirited  and  truthful.  The  regard  of  each 
for  each  was  warm  and  open,  and  in  the  following  letter  to 
Michael  we  gather  some  knowledge  of  the  sympathies  by  which 
they  were  mutually  bound.  One  can  fancy  John  Sterhng 
joining  in  a  debate  at  the  famous  Union  on  "  the  Catholic 
Question,^^  and  laughing  more  loudlv  than  Peter  Plymley  at 
the  arguments  of  the  anti-emancipationists  : — 

"  London,  March  \st,  1H27. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Soon  after  my  last  to  you  T  got  so  well  that  instead  of  run- 
ning down  to  Hastings  as  I  had  intended,  I  accompanied,  on 
a  visit  to  Cambridge,  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Sterling, 
a  talented  member  of  the  University.  I  was  present  at  a  de- 
bate on  the  Catholic  Question  at  their  Union.  I  give  thi» 
piece  of  intelligence,  apprehensive  that  you  may  be  terrified  at 
my  silence.  My  excursion  has  agreed  with  me ;  1  am  now 
well,  and  so  is  Ellen. 

The  attentions  shewn  me  at  the  Alma  Mater  of  England, 
and  the  great  interest  they  take  in  Ireland,  were  very  gratifying, 
and  joined  to  pure  air  and  generous  excitement,  have  made  me 
a  new  man  in  point  of  spirit  and  nerve. 

Write  instanter  to 

Abel  O'Hara/' 

Poor  Abel  CfHara  !  Just  six  weeks  after  the  writing  of 
this  buoyant-toned  letter,  bitter,  bitter  sorrows  are  upon  his 
noble  heart.     The  terrible  tortures  of  his  limbs  have  returned  ; 

f)ainful  remedies  have  been  prescribed  and  endured,  but  with 
ittle  etfect.  His  wife  is  sick  ;  his  furniture  has  been  taken 
in  execution  for  debts  incurred  during  his  former  and  present 
illness ;  his  pen  is  idle ;  his  mother  is  ill,  and  yet  he  can. 
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amidst  all  his  many  cares^  show  gleamings  of  the  ever  living 
love  of  literature,  can  urge  Michael  to  renewed  exertion,  and, 
most  beautiful  trait  of  all,  he  rejoices  that  in  the  new  edition 
of  The  Nowlans,  the  too  highly  colored  scenes  of  ardent  pas- 
sion  are  altered  and  amended.      The  letter  is  as  follows: — 

*'  lo7idon,  April  \iih,  1827, 
My  dear  Michael, 

After  all  niy  resolutions,  T  have  not  been  able  to  leave 
London  hitherto,  and  I  know  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  the 
cause.  Continued  attacks  of  my  old  complaint  in  the  limbs, 
producing  almost  the  command  of  my  medical  advisers,  not 
to  go  to  the  country  till  I  had  fully  tried  the  effects  of  galvanic 
operations :  these  are  now  ended  with,  I  hope,  some  good 
resuit,  and  our  seats  taken  to  Hastings  for  tomorrow  morning, 

I  believe  I  before  told  you,  that  I  have  not  been  allowed 
to  exert  myself  since  the  commencement  of  this  attack.  Now 
I  have  to  inform  you  (God  be  praised)  that  to  the  present  day 
I  have  remained  almost  idle ;  so  that  every  thing  connected 
with  our  future  prospects  depends  on  you — that  is,  if  you 
have  not  a  new  series  of  tales,  ready  to  be  transcribed  by  me 
against  the  1st  of  July,  we  must  be  out  of  the  market. 

After  the  loss  of  my  furniture  in  Sloane-street,  my  idle- 
ness  ever  since,  and  the  joint  expenses  of  Ellen's  medical  men 
and  mine  and  apothecaries  which  is  immense,  to  say  nothing 
of  living  meantime  my  banker's  account  must  be  materially 
influenced*  In  fact,  if  I  had  a  bit  of  despondency  in  me,  this 
heavy  visitation  of  sickness,  with  its  consequences,  would  make 
me  hang  my  head.  But  be  assured,  I  still  keep  a  stout  heart, 
and  a  hope,  not  without  reason,  in  the  future. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  second  seiies  of  our  tales,  just 
out,  I  have  corrected  some  of  the  more  glaring  improprieties 
of  the  first.  Again,  as  to  your  contemplated  three  volumes, 
you  have  been  turning  the  matter  long  enough  in  your  mind 
to  be  able  to  go  to  work,  and  you  must  not  conclude  that 
every  thing  which  displeases  you  is  bad,  or  vice  versa  is  so. 
No  man  kver  fully  completed  his  own  original  thought. 

Need  I  say  how  grieved  I  was  to  hear  of  my  mother's  attack. 
This  weather  will  make  her  better;  at  all  events  if  I  did  not 
sympathise  with  her  in  spirit,  I  did  in  body ;  that  is  not  much 
comfort  to  either  of  us.'^ 

To  an  appeal  so  touching,  so  pathetic  as  thij»,  Michael  Banim 
could  not  be  insensible.     '^  From  time  to  time,"  he  writes  to 
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U8y  "  daring  the  year  1826,  and  in  the  first  months  of  1827, 
I  directed  all  my  leisure  hours  to  the  composition  of  a  three 
Yolume  novels  and  the  result  of  my  labors  was  the  Third 
Series  of  Tales  By  The  &Eara  Family — the  novel  known  as 
The  Croppy.  This,  like  my  former  tale,  passed  through  my 
brother's  hands  previous  to  publication/'  It  was  almost  com- 
pleted when  the  last  melancholy  letter  reached  Michael ;  the 
manuscript  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  London^  and  from 
Eastbourne,  wliither  after  the  date  of  his  last  letter,  he  had  re- 
moved^ John  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  brother; — 
"45  Sea  Houses,  Eastbourne,  June  ZQli,  1827, 
My  dear  Michael, 

When  last  I  wrote,  I  told  you  I  proposed  being  in  town 
the  1st  of  June,  and  asked  you  to  send  your  manuscripts  to 
Colbum.  Accordingly  on  the  first  of  June  I  was  in  town, 
and  I  got  the  manuscripts  the  second ;  such  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  are  the  blessings  of  punctuahty,  such  the  agreeable 
efiect  of  two  people  being  able  to  rely  on  each  other  in  their 
arrangements. 

Days,  after  my  return  to  Eastbourne,  were  exclusivelj 
devoted  to  a  careful  perusal,  or  rather  to  careful  perusals  of 
your  tale.  Tour  anticipations  of  failure,  though  they  did  not 
convince,  put  me  on  my  guard  against  deciding  too  partially, 
and  precisely,  as  I  felt,  1  now  candidly  assure  you,  that  I 
think  you  need  not  apprehend  failure  in  this  your  trial/' 

The  opinion  here  expressed  of  Tie  Croppy  was  fully  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  the  public — it  was,  and  most  justly,  con- 
sidered fully  equal  in  merit  to  any  of  the  fictions  written  by 
Tie  ffHara  Family. 

JElendered  somewhat  easy  in  mind  by  the  assurance  that  the 
reputation  of  The  &Hara  Family  was  secured  for  the  present, 
Banim's  satisfaction  was  increased  at  the  same  period  by  the 
birth  of  a  daughter.  He  thus  announced  the  event  to  his 
mother  :— 

"Eastbourne,  Sussex,  July  22nd,  1827. 
My  Dearest  Mother, 

I  have  to  inform  vou  that  on  Friday  night  last  you  became 

(grandmother  to  a  big  daughter — who  gives  such  proof  of 
ungs,  as  to  disturb  the  whole  village.  Amongst  the  multi- 
tude of  women  now  congregated  about  me,  I  go  for  very  little 
indeed,  in  fact  I  seem  of  no  importance  whateverin  their  eyes." 
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Banim  had  been  long  anxious  that  Michael  should  visit 
him,  and  now  he  urged  the  matter  fipeciallj,  and  claimed  the 
▼isit  as  one  due  to  him  in  honor  of  his  child,  and  as  a  welcome 
to  her.    Beferring  to  this  period  Michael  writes  to  us  thus : — 

'*  In  fulfilment  of  a  jear  old  promise,  I  joined  the  fathtt 
and  mother  of  the  *  big  daughter/  in  the  August  of  1827,  at 
the  sea-side  village  of  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex, — When  I 
visited  hiai  in  1825,  I  had  observed  a  sad  cliange  in  his 
appearance :  he  now  looked  as  if  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  we  met.  He  was  stooped :  his  face  (all  except  the 
eye)  was  that  of  an  elderly  man,  and  even  with  the  aid  of 
a  slick,  he  could  not  walk  one  hundred  yards  at  a  stretch. 
Notwithstanding,  I  found  him  still  hearty  and  joyous,  and 
hoping  against  all  probability  for  recovery.  Of  course  I  did 
not  act  so  unfeelingly  as  to  undeceive  him  by  giving  my  own 
conviction*  He  removed  from  Eastbourne  to  Seven  Oaks 
in  Kent,  when  the  winter  approached  and  the  sea  breeze 
began  too  frequently  to  roar  ana  lash  the  waters ;  his  health 
seemed  to  improve  with  the  change  of  weather. 

I  remained  as  his  guest  from  August  to  November,  and 
during  this  time,  I  put  the  last  volume  of  '  The  Croppy.* 
out  of  my  hands,  reading  for  him  every  evening,  the  result 
of  the  day's  work,  and  adopting  his  suggestions  as  I  went 
on. 

I  read  in  MS.  at  the  same  time,  the  rough  copy  of  a  tale, 
which  he  had  put  together  between  whiles  and  in  the  lapses 
between  his  attacks  of  pain.  This  was  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctors.  He  could  not  submit  to  ttie 
sentence  of  positive  idleness:  the  tale  I  allude  to  was 
published  the  year  following  under  the  title  of 'The  Anglo- 
Irish.'  It  was  of  a  different  character  from  the  '  O'ffara 
Tales,'  and  was  not  announced  as  proceeding  from  the 
same  authors. 

I  cannot  say  how  the '  Anglo-Irish'  was  received — I  believe 
indifferently.  The  full  power  of  the  writer's  mind  was  not 
brought  to  bear  on  it ;  unhappily  there  was  a  physical  inability 
to  strain  the  brain  to  its  tension  at  the  time  it  was  written.'' 

The  reader  will  remember  that  a  coldness,  arising  from  mis- 
conception,  had  estranged  Gerald  GrifiSn  and  Banim,  in  the 
year  1826,  and  all  correspondence  between  them  had  ceased. 
However,  in  October,  1827,  the  following  letters  were 
written  :— 
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"  Gerald  Griffin  io  John  Banim. 

24  NorthtimberlaQd  Street,  Regent's  Park. 
October  19th,  1827. 

Mt  Dbab  Sir. — I  have  been  endeavouring  to  find  you  in  vain, 
since  roy  return  to  London.  I  enquired  at  Mount  Street,  at  M  r 
Colbum*8,  and  from  Mr.  Arnold,  but  could  only  learn  that  you  were 
then  at  Hastings.  In  case  I  should  not  be  able  to  see  you  before  I 
leave  London,  I  wish  to  communicate  in  writing  what  could  be  done 
with  more  satisfaction  in  person. 

Had  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  I  left  England,  this 
letter  might  be  unnecessary,  and  I  am  very  sorry  now  that  I  did  not. 
I  wish  to  explain  to  you  more  fully,  the  cause  of  the  Ion?  silence 
which  we  both  seemed  to  expect  should  be  first  broken  by  the  other, 
and  the  fault  of  which  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  rested  with  my- 
self. The  fact  was,  I  felt  hurt  by  your  letter,  in  which  you  charged 
me  with  wanting  a  sense  of  the  advantage  I  had  derived  from  your 
kindness,  (which  charge  recollecting  tne  temper  of  mj  previous 
letter,  I  fear  you  were  not  without  grounds  for,)  and  acting  on  that 
feeling,  I  wrote  again,  what  I  at  the  time  thought  ought  to  be  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer.  I  expected  a  few  words  to  say  whether  it  had 
been  so  or  not,  but  they  never  came,  and  thence  that  absence  which 
you  say  astonished  you.  It  was  an  error  I  acknowledge,  but  yet  not 
wholly  without  excuse.  I  never  entered  your  house  without  reluc- 
tance, even  when  you  were  most  warm  and  kind  ;  excuse  me  if  I 
could  not  do  so  when  you  seemed  to  wear  an  altered  face.  That, 
and*that  alone,  was  the  cause  of  my  absence. 

For  the  rest  I  have  only  to  say,  l  owe  you  much,  and  I  thank  you. 
If  it  has  seemed  otherwise  to  you,  believe  my  present  assurance. 
It  must  have  seemed  otherwise,  or  you  would  not  have  left  my  letter 
unanswered.     Be  a  good  christian — forget  and  forgive. 

I  hope  to  leave  a  parcel  directed  for  you  at  Mr.  Colbnm's,  of 
which  I  request  your  acceptance,  begging  at  the  same  time  that  you 
will  keep  my  secret,  as  it  is  not  my  concern  alone.  1  take  also  this 
opportunity  of  assuring  you  of  the  sincere  delight  with  which  I  heard 
of  an  event  in  your  family,  which  must  have  o^n  a  source  of  much 
happiness  to  you. 

I  have  another  favour  to  beg  of  you,  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  grant  me.  It  is,  that  you  will  expunge  from  the  play 
which  you  presented  for  me,  the  passage  in  the  scene  between  the 
Irishman  and  the  hero,  comprising  the  few  sentences  just  before 
'  she  talks  philosophy.'  You  may  laugh  at  my  introducing  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  am  unwilling  to  trouble  Mr.  Arnold  "myself,  and  tne  passage 
may  be  objectionable.  Once  more  wishing  you  all  the  health,  hs^ 
piness  and  peace  which  you  can  desire  or  deserve,  I  am,  with  sincere 
esteem  and  gratitude.  Yours, 

Oebald  Oriffin. 

My  words  have  so  often  failed  to  convey  what  I  intended  that  I 
am  not  without  apprehension,  lest  by  any  possibility  I  should  again 
be  misconceived.  I  wish  therefore  to  say  once  more  distinctly— and 
to  entreat  you  to  understand  and  believe  it^that  the  only  feeling  at 
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inresent  on  my  mind,  is  that  of  si noere  regret  for  what  has  passed, 
and  anxiety  that  yon  should  be  satisfied  of  it.  Either  in  vanity  or 
in  folly,  or  in  whatever  you  please,  I  thought  I  filled  too  humble  apart 
in  the  whole  transaction,  and  this  made  me  fretted  with  myself,  and 
forward  to  anticipate  a  slight,  where  I  am  certain  on  proper  reflec- 
tion none  was  intended.  It  was  not  what  you  deserved,  but  it  was 
my  mistake ;  your  not  answering  my  letter  confirmed  me  in  this  bad 
feeling,  which,  as  I  have  learned  to  correct,  1  hope  you  will  no  more 
remember.  G.  G. 

To  this  letter,  Mr.  Banim  at  last  sent  the  following  reply,  which 
led  to  the  subjoined  correspondence,  ending  in  a  perfect  renewal  of 
their  former  intimacy  and  good  understanding. 

Join  Banim  to  Gerald  Griffin. 

Bath  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  Nov.  1827. 

Mr  Dear  Sir. — You  mistake  in  thinking  that  I  have  ever  had 
the  most  remote  notion  of  a  misunderstanding  with  you.  The  last 
letter  we  interchanged  on  the  subject  of  your  drama,  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  seemed  to  me  quite  satisfactory.  When  you  were  leavings 
town  about  six  months  after,  your  note  suggesting  that  some  peculi- 
arity, (or  a  word  to  that  effect,  or  perhaps  stronger^  of  your  own 
mind  must  have  caused  your  previous  doubts,  I  recognised  as  a  most 
ample,  tho*  unnecessary  explanation.  I  became  assured  you  were 
content,  as  I  was,  with  our  renewed  good  understanding,  and  sin- 
cerely in  this  feeling,  I  desired  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Limerick  to 
your  cousin  last  April,  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you.  1  do  not 
know  how  I  shall  make  further  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  19th 
October,  received  by  me  only  two  days  since  ;  one  sentence  alone— 
viz.,  *  I  never  entered  your  house  without  reluctance,  even  when  you 
were  most  warm  and  kind,' — sounds  somewhat  strangely  to  my  ear, 
because,  during  our  years  of  close  intimacy,  when  your  visits  were 
always  welcome  to  me,  I  had  never  supposed  such  to  be  the  case. 
I  have  written  to  Mr.  Arnold,  to  the  effect  you  wished. 

The  parcel  you  do  me  the  favour  to  procure  me,  has  not  appeared 
at  Mr.  Colburn's.     1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  Yours  very  truly, 

JonN  Banim. 

Gerald  Griffin  to  John  Banim, 

No  date. 

My  Dear  Sir. — When  I  received  your  last  letter  (late  on  Nov 
6th,)  I  hurried  off  to  the  Bath  Hotel,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
see  you,  but  was  much  disappointed  at  finding  you  had  left  it  that 
morning.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  my  mistake,  but  I  was  led  into  it 
by  your  letter  of  last  January,  and — allow  me  to  say — ^your  long 
silence  after  my  former  note  on  leaving  London.  Your  remembrance 
I  never  received. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  accepting  these  volumes,  which  though 
faulty  enough,  may  yet  answer  the  purpose  for  which  I  send  them. 
I  leave  London  to-morrow  morning,  and  regret  much  that  all  my 
efforts  should  have  failed  in  endeavouring  to  see  you,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  I  do  not  purpose  returning  for  some  considerable  time. 
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.  The  fceUng  which  renders  one  rdacUot  in  treBpMfing  on  th# 
kindness  of  a  good  friend,  X  can  scarcely  think  so  new  or  Strang* 
as  you  seem  to  imagine.  I  should  be  very  sorry  it  wa#  »o  ;  but  X 
ought  to  remember  a  conversation  on  this  subject  which  shewed  m^ 
that  your  opinions  on  this  matter  were  different  from  those  of 

My  dear  Sir, 
yours  sincerely* 

Gebau)  Griffin. 
For  '  reluctance*  read  '  diffidence/  and  perhaps  we  may  agree. 
John  Banim  to  Gerald  Griffin. 

Seven  Oaks,  Kent 
April  17th,  1828. 

My  Dear  Sir. — Not  till  the  other  day,  when  1  ran  up  to  town, 
did  I  receive  at  Mr.  Colbum's  the  *  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals/ 
with  the  accompanying  note.  How  long  they  had  previously  lain 
there  I  cannot  tell,  nor  has  a  reference  to  your  note  enabled  me  to 
decide  as  it  is  without  date ;  but  I  feel  very  uneasy  under  the  appre- 
hension that  you  may  have  sent  them  about  the  time  of  publication, 
because  if  you  reckoned  on  their  speedy  transmission  to  me,  your 
not  hearing  from  me  in  the  meantime,  must  have  seemed  to  place  me 
before  your  eyes  in  a  light  very  different  indeed  from  that  in  which 
I  sincerely  wish,  as  I  ever  have  done,  to  be  regarded  by  you. 

My  best  thanks  for  the  volumes.  I  have  read  them  with  the 
highest  gratification,  and  warmly  congratulate  you  on  the  talents 
they  display,  as  well  as  the  success  they  have  met  with.  That  yon 
thus  at  last  triiunoh  in  a  great  degpree,  as  I  hope,  over  the  neglects 
and  annoyances  or  your  first  residence  in  London,  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  some  triumph  also,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  it  affords  me, 
because  in  common  with  all  who  were  known  to  you,  I  claim  the 
foresight  of  having  long  destined  you  to  no  common  fortune  in  the 
battle  for  literary  fame.  Accept  my  very  best  wishes  for  your  con* 
tinned  and  augmented  success. 

I  am  very  sorry  you  did  not  see  me  at  the  Bath  Hotel  last  autumn, 
or  that  I  did  not  soon  after  get  something  like  the  note  that  accom- 
panied your  tales.  The  simple  explanation  of  one  simple  word  given 
in  the  postscript  of  that  note,  would  have  saved  me  ever  since  the 
ezoeedmglv  painful  feeling  of  thinking  vou  unkind ;  but  I  now  heartily 
rejoioe  at  being  undeceived,  and  the  hand  that  you  hold  out  I  take, 
aye,  and  shake,  exploded  as  is  the  custom,  not  only  with  an  unalloyed 
feelinff  of,  believe  me,  warm  esteem  and  friendship,  but  with  a  light- 
ened bosom,  and  a  mind  more  at  rest,  than  the  idea  of  our  estrange- 
ment would  allow  me  to  experience. 

I  hope  you  will  drop  me  a  line  very  soon.  I  shall  be  very  uneasy 
till  I  know  you  have  got  this.  Accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for 
the  handsome  terms  in  which  my  tales  are  mentioned  in  certain 
printed  pages.  Mrs.  Banim  joins  me  in  kindest  remembrances  and 
good  wishes,  while  I  remain.  My  dear  Sir 

yours  truly  and  affectionately 

John  Banim."* 

•  See  *•  Life  of  Gerald  GriflEln  Esq.,  By  his  Brother,**  p.  231. 
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As  we  shall  presently  find^  this  revived  friendship  was  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction^  and  the  following  letter  increased 
this  pleasure :  how  much  it  increased  it,  the  reader  can  judee 
who  has  marked  the  deep  devotional  spirit  so  frequently 
apparent  in  Banim's  letters.  Upon  his  first  acquaintance  with 
GnflSn  he  had  found  him  embittered  by  sorrow  and  neglect, 
and  almost  hopeless;  he  had  begun  to  doubt  these  divine 
truths  of  which  he  had  seldom  thought,  and,  longing  to  escape 
from  life  and  sorrow,  tried  to  fancy  himself, 

"  A  vapour  eddying  in  the  whirl  of  chance. 
And  soon  to  vanish  everlastingly/' 

He  was  never  a  sceptic  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  but 
he  exemplified  a  grave  truth  of  Charles  Lamb's — *'  Few  men 
think,  until  forty,  that  they  are  mortal  ;*'  and  this  was  the 
secret  of  Gerald's  errors,  from  which  the  following  letter 
declares  his  release  :— 

''  Pallas  Kenry,  Ireland,  April  22nd,  1828. 

Mt  Dbar  8ir. — I  had  the  happiness  to  receive  late  last  night 
your  most  acceptable  and  friendly  letter,  for  which  I  return  you  ray 
warmest  thanks.  It  was  a  pleasure  indeed,  which  I  bad  almost 
despaired  of  enjoying,  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  de- 
lightful. It  made  amends,  and  amfde  amends  to  me,  for  a  great  deal 
of  bitter  reflection— such  as  I  shall  be  careful  never  to  ffive  occasion 
for  while  I  live — and  it  afforded  me  likewise  the  satisfaction  of  leeling 
tiiat  I  had  not  overrated  the  generosity  of  vour  character.  What- 
ever faults  had  been  committed — whatever  misconceptions  had  arisen, 
I  was  confident  that  when  I  had  endeavoured  to  explain  the  one,  and 
freely  acknowledged  the  other,  you  would  not  continue  to  withhold 
from  me  that  friendship  which  was  one  of  the  most  valued  ccnsola* 
tions  of  my  life — and  the  loss  of  which  I  could  never  have  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  deep  misfortune. 

The  books  I  sent  to  Mr.  Oc^burn^  when  I  was  leaving  England, 
a  few  days  after  their  publication.  Knowing  however*  that  laa  wers 
not  then  residing  in  London,  I  could  not  be  sure  that  you  had  re- 
ceived them  before  I  got  your  letter.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  tM  note  that  accompanied  the  Tolumes  that  I 
had  immediately  on  receiving  your  letter  (about  tea  at  night)  ran 
down  to  Piccadilly  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you — but  to  my  great  dis- 
appointment, I  found  that  von  had  that  day  left  the  hotel.  I  regretted 
the  circumstance  extremely-^as  I  was  assured  that  a  persons!  inter- 
view  would  have  done  more  to  accomplish  a  clear  understanding 
between  us,  than  any  written  explanation. 

And  now  my  dear  friend,  ^at  we  do  fully  understand  one  another  ; 
now  that  you  do  so  kindly  and  unreservedly  admit  me  into  your 
friendship — a  happiness  of  which  I  am  prouder  than  I  can  easily 
express — will  you  permit  me  to  offer  one  suggestion  that  may  prevent 
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A  recurreoce  of  those  unhappy  mistakes  by  which  I  have  suffered  so 
keenly.  I  am  often  I  see  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  my  expressions. 
I  seem  frequently  to  mean  that  which  is  farthest  fVom  mtention^ 
and  to  convey  subject  for  offence,  in  terms  that  are  only  designed  to 
express  esteem  and  attarhment.  Let  us  not  therefore  in  a  world 
where  we  can  hardly  afford  to  throw  away  any  rational  enjoyment, 
suffer  the  sentiments  which  we  may  entertain  for  one  another,  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  misconcepcions  to  which  a  letter  may  give  occasion. 
If  a  sentence  should  occur  to  furnish  a  subject  for  doubt,  let  us  meet 
and  speak  clearly  ;  and  then,  if  either  should  be  found  unworthy  of 
the  other's  confidence,  let  him  l>e  punished  by  losing  it. 

I  have  seen  during  the  last  few  weeks  an  announcement  of  a  new 

work,  from  the  author  of  the  O'Hara  Tales *  The  Croppy,*  the 

action  of  which  is  fixed  at  a  period  of  strong  interest — a  period 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  by  a  writer,  who  is  not  afraid  to  en- 
counter a  stern  and  tumultuous  subject.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  those  times,  but  I  remember  hearing  (indeed  it  must  be 
known  to  you)  of  the  burning  of  a  barn — ^in  Wexford  I  think — which 
would  have  supplied  the  subject  of  a  forcible  episode.  But  you  felt 
no  want  of  materials  for  such  a  work,  neither  did  this  circumstance, 
now  I  remember,  reflect  much  honour  on  the  insurgents. 

I  have  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  speak  of  my  hasty  volumes.  I  have  been  long  since  made 
aware  of  their  numerous  faults,  and  am  endeavouring,  as  all  well 
disposed  people  ought,  to  profit  by  experience.  But  though  I  am 
sensible  that  I  should  have  acted  more  wisely  by  delaying  their  pub- 
lication and  devoting  more  time  to  their  improvement,  yet  I  do  not 
regret  having  put  them  forward,  even  if  they  should  procure  me  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  recovering  an  old  and  valued  friend. 
I  remember  your  speaking  to  me  on  one  occasion,  of  a  work  which 
is  greatly  wanted  at  the  present  moment — a  History  of  Ireland.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  you  had  wholly  relinquished  the  idea. 
It  is  a  subject  however,  which  affords  a  fairer  field  for  the  pursuit 
of  fame  than  that  of  fortune,  and  on  that  account  is  little  likely  to 
be  popular  with  writers  who  are  able  to  accomplish  both.  I  have 
seen  one  lately  announced — from  the  pen  of  some  Colonel  I  believe. 

Were  we  now  to  meet,  you  would  I  dare  say,  find  a  considerable 
alteration  in  many  of  my  opinions.  One  I  do  not  think  it  right  to 
withhold  from  you.  Yon  may  remember  some  conversations  we  had 
at  a  time  when  you  lent  me  a  little  edition  of  '  Paley*s  Evidences.' 
The  sentiments  which  yon  then  expressed  surprised  me  a  little,  when 
I  remembered  some  former  remarks  of  yours  with  which  they  con- 
trasted very  strongly.  This  circumstance  joined  with  others,  led  me 
to  a  course  of  study  and  reflection,  which  with  (I  hope)  the  Divine 
assistance,  ended  in  the  complete  re-establishment  of  my  early  con* 
victions.  The  works  which  I  read  were  (after  Paley's)  Milner*8 
*  End  of  Controversy,*  and  MassiUon's  sermons,  both  very  able  works. 
I  mention  my  change  of  opinion  on  this  ^eat  subject,  because  it  is 
a  slight  part  of  the  great  reparation  that  is  due  from  me,  and  I  men<» 
tion  the  occasion  of  that  change,  to  show  how  much  good  or  how 
much  evil  a  person  may  do  by  the  expression  of  his  opinions  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  how  very  careful  he  ought  to  oe  in  assuring 
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bimself  that  Ijis  opinions  are  correct,  before  he  ventures  to  coinimi. 
nicate  them  to  those  with  whom  his  talents  and  his  reputation  may 
give  him  an  influence.  An  author,  my  dear  friend,  has  a  fearful  card 
to  play  in  domestic  society  as  well  as  before  the  public.  But  why 
should  I  take  the  liberty  of  pursuing  such  a  theme  as  this  so  far  ? 
Forgive  me  for  it  this  single  time,  as  I  was  tempted  only  by  a  deep 
anxiety  for  your  happiness.  I  thought  too,  that  the  circumstance 
above  mentioned,  would  give  you  a  pleasure. 

If  your  brother  should  not  be  at  present  in  England  with  you,  will 
you  do  me  the  kindness  to  present  him  my  best  remembrances  when 
next  you  write.  One  of  those  *  fair  occasions  gone  for  ever  by,*— 
yet  no,  not  for  ever,  I  hope — which  I  regret  to  have  lost  during  my 
residence  in  London,  is  the  opportunity  I  had  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  him.  I  had  something  more  to  say,  but  my  paper 
fails  me.  Is  our  correspondence  to  terminate  here  ?  I  anticipate  a 
speedy  and  generous  •  No,' — for  though  your  time  be  precious,  yet 
you  would  not  hesitate  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  one  secluded  as 
I  am  here,  if  you  knew  the  happiness  that  it  would  afford  me.  Pre- 
sent my  best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Banim,  whose  health  I  hope  most 
sincerely  is  improved,  and  with  the  warmest  esteem  and  affection, 
believe  me  to  be.  My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Gerald  Gbiffin."* 

To  tins  letter  Banim  thus  replied  : — 

"  Seven  Oaks,  May  27th,  1828. 

Mt  Dear  Gbipfin. — You  see  I  lead  the  way. — Be  assured  that 
your  last  of  April  22nd,  gives  me  heart  felt  pleasure.  My  old  harp 
of  a  heart  has  a  string  restored  to  it.  1  accept  your  invitation  not 
to  allow  anything  that  may  occur  in  letters  between  us  to  start  a 
doubt  in  future  of  your  ftiendship  or  character.  Let  me  add  my  own 
covenant.  When  we  meet,  treat  roe  more  bluntly,  off-handedly,  and 
talkatively  than  you  have  done.  I  now  am  sure  that  an  unlucky  dif- 
fidence hitherto  regulated  (or  rather  disarranged)  your  social  manner. 
However,  I  shall  be  happier  with  you,  if  amongst  your  other  recent 
changes,  you  have  acquired  a  knack  of  treating  a  friend  differently, 
and  I  close  this  topic  by  protesting  against  your  supposing  that  I 
here  mean  an  iota  whicn  does  not  broadly  meet  your  eyes. 

Your  religious  revolutions  in  opinion  I  shall  not  merely  congra- 
tulate you  upon  ;  I  do  more  by  sympathizing  with  them  ;  yes,  I  fear 
when  we  first  met,  and  for  some  time  after,  that  my  own  religious 
creed  was  vague  and  profane,  and  I  sincerely  ai»k  your  pardon  for 
anv  word  of  mine  which  may  have  tended  to  set  you  astray.  But 
it  IS  so  remarkable  that  Paley  should  have  been  the  first  to  call  us 
back  to  the  right  path.  Ana  perhaps  more  remarkable  still,  that, 
although  mixing  up  abuse  of  Popery  with  proofs  of  Christianity,  he 
should  have  helped  to  make  us  Catholics,  as  well  as  believers  in 
revelation. 


*  See  ^*  Life  of  Gerald  Griffln,  Esq.,  By  his  Brother,"  p.  238. 
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I  envy  you  your  life  in  poor  Ireland.  My  health  has  been  bad 
since  I  saw  you.  I  nearly  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs,  but  can  now 
limp  about  on  a  stick. 

1  write  you  a  short  and  hasty  letter.  Till  this  day,  since  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  your  last,  I  have  been  very  busy  and 
ill  enough  into  the  bargain,  and  this  morning  I  start  with  I^s.  Banim, 
to  make  a  long-promised  visit  to  the  Bev.  James  Dunn  (a  man  I  wish 
you  knew,  the  same  whom  Shell  some  time  ago  speeched  praises  of) 
and  his  lady  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  will  not  go  till  I  answer  your 
letter,  and  this  accounts  1  hope  for  the  kind  of  one  it  is.  Fray  write 
soon,  and  believe  me,  your  affectionate  friend, 

John  Banim."* 

Not  alone  to  Oriffiu  did  Banim  thus  express  his  satisfaction. 
Addressing  Michael  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  to  his 
friend,  he  writes : — 

"Another  thing  puts  me  into  the  best  of  humour — I  have 
recovered  a  friend.  You  by  this  time  know  my  doctrine-^ 
that  except  the  loss  of  health,  or  the  loss  of  a  friend,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  worth  fretting  for.  Poor  Gerald  Griffin, 
In  answer  to  ours  from  the  Bath  Hotel  before  we  left  London, 
he  ran  down  there.  We  were  gone.  Then  he  sent  his  books 
with  a  letter,  I  got  both  only  lately.  His  note  was  all  I  could 
wish.  I  immediately  answered  him  as  I  ought,  recollecting 
all  his  former  sufferings  and  inexperience.  This  morning  1 
have  received  from  him  a  manly,  delightful  letter.  He  tells 
me,  among  other  things,  that  some  talk  of  mine  with  him  has 
made  him,  or  rather  re-established  him,  a  Christian  and  a 
Boman  Catholic,  for  I  found  him  a  sceptic.  You  may  be  sure 
this  does  my  poor  head  good." 

By  the  address  of  the  letter  last  written  to  Gerald  Griffin, 
it  appears  that  Banim  had  changed  his  residence  from  East- 
bourne to  Seven  Oaks,  and  he  thus  wrote  to  Michael,  describing 
his  condition.    The  reference  here  to  his  wife  and  child,  his, 

''  May  in  her  crown  of  flowers^' — 
is  characteristic ;  as  the  reader  will  hereafter  perceive  "  sun- 
shine, and  a  garden  not  overlooked,"  were  necessary  to  his 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  country.  We  have  no  more  beautiful 
and  manly  letter  in  all  these  of  Banim's  now  before  us,  than 
the  following — which  seems  imbued  by  that  charming  spirit 
expressed  by  Tennyson — 

**  All  the  land  in  flowery  squares. 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal.blowing  wind, 

•  b^^«  «.  life  of  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq.,  By  his  Brother,"  p.  241  • 
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Smelt  of  the  coming  suramer,  as  one  large  cloud 
Drew  downward :  but  all  else  of  Heaven  was  pure 
Up  to  the  sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge. 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heel." 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

''Seven  Oaks,  June  13M,  1828. 
My  dear  Michael, 

But  come — my  heart  is  lighter  certainly :  when  I  wrote 
last,  I  was  very  ill,  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  clouds 
lying  down  on  the  roads  and  fields  around  me.  But  I  am 
now  better ;  my  spirits  capital,  my  self-dependence  (thanks 
to  God  Almighty  for  his  gracious  protection  aivd  help)  little 
abated,  several  goodly  patches  of  corn  in  the  land,  by  dint 
of  contributions  to  the  annuals.  Ellen  running  about  in  our 
sunny  garden,  and  little  Mary  shouting  to  her  and  to  the 
joy-bells,  this  beautiful  summer  day.  In  fact  there  is  a 
delightful  sense  of  existence — and  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  ity  and  of  the  humble,  no  the  great  blessings  he  vouch^ 
safes  with  it,  in  all  our  hearts," 

In  a  fornocr  part  of  the  Biography  we  inserted  a  letter 
written  to  Michael  Banim  by  John,  and  containing,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  admirable  rules  for  the  construction  and 
composition  of  a  perfect  novel.  The  following  letter  is, 
if  possible,  more  useful  to  the  young  novelist,  and  if  read 
in  connection  with  that  before  inserted  will  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting:  indeed  the  out-line  tale  here 
sketched  is,  in  itself,  a  highly-wrought  incident,  and  coupled 
with  the  recollections  of  the  fireside  stories  told  by  his  mother 
of  her  rektives,  reminds  one  of  the  home-pictures  in  Hobert 
Southe/s  Eecollections  of  his  Early  Life.* 

This  letter  has  also  a  peculiar  interest,  as  from  the  hints, 
and  directions  contained  in  it,  Michael  Banim  was  induced 
to  write  his  well  known  tale,  The  Ghoet  Hunter  and  Uis 
Family : — 

'' Seven  Oahf  November  lOCA,  1828. 
My  dear  Michael, 

No  matter  from  what  class  of  life  you  take  your  future 
materials,  seek  as  much  as  possible  for  the  good  and  amiable 
in  our  national  character  and  habits;  as  well  as  for  the 
strong,  the  fierce,  and  I  will  say  the  ungovernable.    How 

•  See  •*  The  Lite  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,"  Edited  by 
his  Son,  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey.     Vol  1.  p.  I. 
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very  valuable,  for  instance,  would  be  a  simple  dramatic 
tale,  got  through  by  old  Daniel  Carroll,  his  wife,  his  sons 
and  his  two  daughters.  Here  no  necessity  exists  to  rake 
your  memory  for  the  great  object,  character.  Every  one  of 
these  I  have  mentioned,  must,  from  your  mother's  description 
of  1  hem,  live  for  you.  Old  Daniel  Carroll  her  father,  with 
his  grotesque  sun-dials,  his  fork  pendulums — his  crude 
system  of  philosophy  ;  and  his  reading,  during  long  evenings, 
l3on  Quixote  and  such  books,  although  so  throughly  pious. 
Then  his  wife  Betty,  you  recollect  her  defence  when  repre- 
hended for  some  out  of  the  way  expression  by  her  husband. 
Questioned  by  him  where  she  had  heard  the  malediction 
uttered  by  her.  She  paused  and  taxed  her  memory,  and 
then  afiirmed,  she  could  have  heard  it  no  where,  excepfc 
it  issued  from  the  sinful  books,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading.  Betty's  character  is  richly  primitive.  Then  there 
is  the  son  Phihp's  wild  irregular  one.  The  younger  Daniel's, 
petty,  selfish,  cunning.  Alley's  retaining  her  anxiety  to  be 
thought  very  devout,  not  hiding  her  candle  under  a  bushel 
meanwhile — then  the  eldest  daughter,  our  own  dear  mother, 
such  as  she  was  in  her  maidenhood.  Her  industry,  her 
tlirift,  her  mildness — her  mother-wit  and  natural  good 
sense.  Her  lovers,  her  starling,  her  canniness.  My  dear 
Michael,  if  health  permitted,  I  could  use  these  people,  and 
bring  their  real  and  unimagined  qualities  into  play,  with 
credit  to  the  Irish  character,  all  papist  as  it  is,  sweetly, 
primitively,  and  amiably. 

I  remember,  too,  an  old  story  of  our  mother's,  of  a  gaunt 
stone-cutter,  killing  a  slight  delicate  young  man  in  a  fight, 
brought  on  by  a  quarrel  in  a  church-yard  about  the  right  of 
interment  in  a  certain  spot;  you  must  recollect  the  occurrence, 
as  it  was  described  to  us  one  cold  evening  as  we  sat  clo6e  together 
round  the  fire.  There  was  a  man  once  in  affluence,  who  had  been 
a  tithe  proctor,  if  I  remember  rightly.  After  having  spent  a 
long  life  in  acts  of  petty  tyranny,  the  ban  fell  upon  his  hoard,  to 
this  day  supposed  to  be  inevitable.  You  and  1  have  often  heard 
that  ban  pronounced — '*  A  proctor's  money  never  can  have 
lack" — so  it  fell  out  with  this  man,  he  became  very  poor,  there 
was  no  sympathy  for  him,  and  he  committed  suicide — an  act,  in 
those  days,  of  rare  occurrence ;  he  died  too  unrepentant  and 
unshriven.  No  one  can  be  got  to  inter  the  body;  nor  will  any 
of  those,  whose  'people's  bones'  rest  in  consecrated  ground^ 
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permit  the  corpse  of  the  hardened  self-murderer  to  rest  in  contact 
with  the  relics  of  their  kindred.  The  coffin  is  laid  on  the 
public  street,  none  will  tolerate  it  near  their  dwellings,  and  it  |is 
cruelly  dragged  along  the  pavement  from  place  to  place,  and 
finally  brought  back  to  the  door  of  the  house  wherein  the  act  of 
suicide  had  been  committed.  A  compassionate  young  man 
enlists  three  of  his  associates,  they  take  off  the  outcast  remains 
and  bear  it  to  a  neighbouring  grave  yard.  It  is  night,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  single  candle,  fixed  in  a  lump  of  church-yard  clay,  and 
resting  on  a  tomb-stone,  the  three  young  men  are  hastily  digging 
a  receptacle  for  the  begrimed  coflBn  that  lies  near  them.  A 
gaunt  stone-cutter  surprises  them  at  their  stealthy  work.  His 
father's  remains  are  buried  close  to  the  spot  wIktc  they  are 
delving,  and  he  sternly  interdicts  furt!\er  progress.  The 
charitable  young  man  who  had  induced  the  others  to  assist  him, 
opposes  the  mandate  ;  he  and  the  stone-cutter  contend  fiercely 
over  the  graves,  the  stone-cutter  is  a  strong  and  powerful  man, 
the  oth(T  is  young  and  slight;  he  is  struck  down  by  his 
opponent  and  blood  gushes  from  his  mouth;  recovered  a  little,he 
assists  to  inter  the  suicide  else-where.  lie  has  been  hurt  inter- 
nally, and  when  he  reaches  home  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  ; 
then  the  sequel  of  our  mother^s  tale.  Sarah,  the  proctor's 
daughter,  had  been,  during  the  days  of  her  father's  prosperity, 
carefully  brought  up,  and  educated  for  a  rank  beyond  that  she 
could  now  pretend  to  in  her  poverty.  Wiiile  yet  lamenting  over 
the  appalling  termination  of  her  parent's  life,she  was  compelled 
to  witness  the  cruel  indignity  practised  towards  his  corpse ;  and 
her  gratitude  was  overflowing  to  him  who  bad  charitably  borne 
it  away  and  placed  it  beneath  the  clay.  She  visited  him  in  bis 
illness,  and  nursed  him  to  convalescence,  she  taught  him  to  love 
her,  and  she  married  him.  But  consumption  had  fastened  on 
the  young  man  and  his  days  were  numbered.  His  young  wife 
imbibed  the  fatal  malady  from  him,  they  wasted  away  together 
day  by  day,  she  was  the  first  to  die,  and  he  followed  her  very 
quietly  to  the  same  grave." 

Referring  to  this  letter,  Michael  Banim  writes  to  us 
thus : — 

"  From  the  first  of  the  hints  given  in  this  letter  by  my  bro- 
ther, the  tale  of  The  Ghost  Hunter  and  his  Family  had  ori- 
gin— the  personages,  he  indicates,  had  been  more  than  once 
graphically  drawn  for  us  by  our  mother.  They  were  her  own 
immediate  parents,  her  brothers  and  sister.     They,  as  well  as 
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herself,  are  faithfully  depicted  in  the  tale  under  the  above  title. 
The  Ghost  Hunter  and  His  Family  was  originally  written  by 
me,  framed  by  my  brother,  and  published  in  1883,  in  The 
Library  of  Bomance,  edited  by  Leitch  Bichie.  No  use  was 
made  of  the  second  sketch.  I  did  not  like  the  subject.  I  left 
it  in  the  suggester's  hands,  but  he  never  wrought  upon  it.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  Banim  commenced  to  write  a  new 
series  of  The  Tales  Bv  the  OHara  Family — the  title  adopted 
by  him  for  the  wort  was.  The  Denounced. 

It  was  written  amidst  pain ;  and  the  dread  of  still  greater 
suffering.  He  left  his  cottage  at  Seven  Oaks,  and  removed 
for  change  of  air,  to  Black  Heath ;  and  from  his  new  resi- 
dence, he  thus,  in  1829,  wrote  sorrowingly  to  Michael : — 

'<  Black  Heathy  Ajinl  Zrd,  J  829. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  hither.  Seven  Oaks  was  too  far 
from  London  for  business,  and  I  longed  for  change  of  air. 
Por  the  last  five  months  scarcely  three  weeks'  work  in  me,  and 
in  consequence,  my  tale  has  flagged.  Had  it  been  God's  will 
to  give  me  health,  it  would  have  been  ready  before  now." 

The  volumes  passed,  as  usual  through  Michael's  hands,  and 
appeared  iu  July,  1829,  and  are  not  worthy  the  author  of 
The  Nowlans.  One  does  not,  however,  wonder  that  the  tales 
are  below  the  standard  of  Banim's  reputation,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  they  were  put  together  hurriedly ;  while  sickness 
was  a  frequent  visitant,  while  the  working  mental  power  was 
available  only  at  frequent  and  desultory  intervals,  and  while 
compulsive  inactivity ,  and  the  inevitable  heavy  outlay  conse- 
(luent  on  illness,  together  with  the  constant  change  of  resi- 
aence,  in  search  of  the  health,  tliat  was  not  to  return,  were  at 
the  same  time  causing  a  necessity  for  funds,  and  an  incapacity 
to  create  them. 

After  the  completion  of  the  work,  Banim's  health  became 
more  feeble,  and  in  change  of  air  and  scene  lay  his  only  hope 
of  restoration.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1829,  he  wrote  thus, 
from  Black  Heath,  to  Michael : — 

"  My  dear  Michael, 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  remove  farther  from  you ;  lam  ordered 
to  the  French  coast — to  a  milder  climate,  and  where  constant 
baths  can  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate — these  I  am  advised  to  use 
freely.     I  must  shift  my  place  when  there  is  a  necessity.     Any 
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where  in  pursuit  of  health,  for  without  that  precious  blessing — 
I  need  not  conclude  the  sentence/* 

This  resolution  of  removing  to  France  was  forthwith  carried 
out,  and  in  the  Sixth  Part  of  John  Banim's  Biography,  the 
reader  shall  know  the  history  of  very  bright  and  very  gloomy 
days  passed  by  Bauim  in  his  pursuit  of  Health,  and  all  her 
*'  rosy  blessings" — blessings  never  found,  yet  ever  longed  for, 
even  amidst  pains  and  griefs,  until  at  length  even  hope  died, 
and  then  he  was,  like  Schiller,  "  Better  and  better,  calmer  and 
calmer/' 


Before  closing  this  paper  we  desire  to  inform  all  our  renders, 
who  admire  the  characler  and  genius  of  John  Banim,  that 
during  the  past  quarter  we  visited  the  burial  place  of  this 
noble-hearted  Irishman,  and  that  we  with  difficulty  discovered 
it.  He  is  buried  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  of  St.  John,  Kilkenny,  where  also  are  interred  Dr.Burgo, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Dounell,  the 
Father  Connell  who  gave  the  title  to  Banim's  last  novel. 

When  Banim  was  dying  he  said  to  Michael — "I  have  only 
one  request  now,  lay  me  so  that  I  may  be  nearest  to  my 
mother — with  my  left  side  next  her,*'  And  so  they  buried 
him  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  and  so  for  twelve  years  and 
some  months  he  has  lain  without  stone  or  monument  to  mark 
his  grave.  Thomas  Hood  died  in  1845, — he  has  a  public 
monument :  Moir,  Blackwood s  Delta,  died  in  1851, — he  has 
a  public  monument.  Have  these  examples  of  public  gratitude 
no  teaching  for  Irishmen  ?  is  the  only  memorial  of  John  Banim 
to  be  a  bust,  quite  unlike  him,  in  the  Tholsel  of  Kilkenny  ? — 
must  Michael  Banim  drag,  from  his  own  small  funds,  the  money 
to  purchase  a  tomb-stone  for  John  Banim's  Grave  ?  We 
sincerely  hope  that  such  may  not  be  the  case,  and,  to  avert  it, 
we  beg  the  aid  of  the  Irish  Newspaper  Press,  particularly  of 
the  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary  Journals. 
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1.  Lectures  and  Addresses  in  aid  of  Popular  Edueatian.     Bj 

Tlie  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.     liondon : 
Longman  and  Co.     1 854. 

2.  Speeches  on  National  JUducation.     Bj  The  Right  Honour- 

able Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July  and 
August,  1854.     London  :  Ridgway.     1854. 
8.  Lectures  on  liducatioji,  delivered  at  tie  Ro^al  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.     London  :  Parker.     1855. 

4.  Importance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Business.     Glasgow  : 

Griffin  &  Son.     1854. 

5.  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Clonmel  Mechanics' 

Institute.     Clonmel.     1855. 

In  the  paper  ap])earing  in  the  foregoing  number  of  this 
Review,  entitled  "  Adult  Education/'  our  readers  will  re- 
member that  we  endeavoured  to  show  of  what  vast  impor- 
tance properly  organized  Evening  Schools  would  be  to  the 
laboring  classes.  We  also  showed,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  these  schools,  is  the  difficulty  in  establishing 
them  and  of  securing  to  them  a  considerable  attendance.  This, 
we  stated,  is  made  manifest  in  Dublin  by  the  very  few  schools  of 
this  character  at  present  in  operation.  Having  offered  every  sug- 
gestion in  our  power  on  the  management  of  these  schools, 
we  have  done  our  duty  as  far  as  it  came  within  our  pro- 
vince. We  can  only  hope,  that  for  the  common  interests  of 
society,  these,  or  some  other  suggestions  calculated  to  promote 
the  intellectual  and  social  improvement  of  the  working  classes 
may  be  adopted,  for  we  should  remember 

— "  The  mind  untaught 

Is  a  dark  waste  where  fiends  and  tempests  howl ; 

As  Phoebus  to  the  world,  is  knowledge  to  the  soul." 
Before  entering  on  the  immediate  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  we  would  nsk  our  readers  to  bear  with  us  while  we 
examine  the  classes  of  adults  and  boys  generally  to  be 
fouud  attending  the  Evening  Schools.  Our  object  in  this, 
is  to  ascertain  if  these  scliools  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  supply  the  kind  of  education  sought  for  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced members  of  the  working  classes ;  for,  if  so,  we  cannot 
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pee  the  utility  of  advocating  the  establishing  of  Mechanics* 
Institutes^  which  may  be  considered  Adult  Schools  on  a  larger 
scale. 

Now  by  enauiring  what  class  of  pupils  attends  Public 
Evening  Schools,  and  the  course  of  education  taught  in  these 
schools,  we  shall  find  a  large  proportion  consists  of  those, 
whose  education  has  been  sadly  if  not  wholly  neglected  in  youth, 
and  who  are,  consequently,  learning  the  mere  rudiments  of 
knowledge ;  while  a  small,  a  very  small  proportion  indeed,  is 
engaged  upon  the  higher  branches.  It  is  clear  therefore  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  course  of  education  in  these 
schools  can  be  little  more  than  elementary. 

Again,  we  also  know  that  the  Teacher's  time  must  be  more 
or  less  engaged  by  the  majority  of  his  Pupils,  and  the  majority 
in  the  present  case  consists  of  those  pupils  scarcely  able  to 
read  and  write.  It  is  manifest  then  the  minority  is  neglected, 
which  therefore  quits  the  school,  and  be  it  remembered,  this 
minority  forms  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  school.  They 
see  that  they  are  neglected,  they  know  that  the  Teacher  of  an 
Evening  School  caimot  devote  his  time  to  a  few  and  neglect 
the  many.  The  consequence  is,  that  advanced  pupils  are 
scarcely  ever  to  be  found  attending  Evening  Schools,  and  uo 
matter  what  their  anxiety  and  solicitude  may  be  to  perfect 
themselves  in  knowledge,  there  is  no  opportunity  afforded  them 
to  do  80  in  these  Institutes.  It  will  appear  here  from  what 
we  have  stated,  that  Evening  Schools  as  they  «re  at  present 
conducted  in  Dublin,  are  not  schools  where  those  who  have 
passed  through  our  primary  National  Schools  may  pursue 
their  studies,  and  in  so  doing  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those 
subjects  which  their  pursuits  in  life  may  require.  Tlie  demand 
for  a  higher  class  of  schools  or  institutes  is  increasing  daily, 
nnd  will  continue  to  do  so  till  it  becomes  irresistible.  EurtheV, 
it  is  our  belief,  that  no  matter  how  efficiently  Evening  Schools 
be  conducted,  they  m\\  not  be  attended  by  that  class  of  adults 
whose  object  is  to  advance  themselves  above  the  mere  working 
man.  We  may  look  on  these  schools  as  preparatory,  and  we 
have  little  doubt,  if  properly  managed,  would  become  so  many 
feeders  to  Mechanics*  institutes  of  a  hke  class.  When  we  write 
that  these  schools  are  merely  preparatory,  and  the  course  taught 
in  them  purely  elementary,  we  do  not  assume  that  teachers  in 
these  schools  possess  only  the  literary  acquirements  necessary 
to  impart  instruction  in  the  rudiment?  of  knowledge ;   how 
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ridiculous  would  it  not  be  to  teach  Algebra  or  Astronomy  to  a 
pupil  to  whom  Arithmetic  and  Geography  are  only  known  by 
name.  The  advanced  branches  not  being  taught  argues  in 
no  way  against  the  qualifications  of  the  Teachers ;  as  well  might 
it  be  said  that  a  man  cannot  speak  French  because  he  happens 
to  speak  English.  Those  acquainted  with  Evening  Schools 
and  the  class  of  pupils  attending  must  know  that  mere 
elementary  instruction  is  all  that  can  be  expected  to  be 
given  in  them,  since  the  teachings  must  always  be  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  yet  by  this  class  of  instruction 
much  good  can  be  effected,  among  the  poor  creatures  simple 
as  it  be,  and  could  Evening  Schools  succeed  in  only  doing 
this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  effect  the  ooject  for 
which  they  were  intende — to  impart  education  to  those 
who  have  been  debarred  its  blessings  in  early  youth. 

A  large  majority  indeed  of  the  working  classes  of  our  city 
consists  of  those  either  wholly  illiterate,  or  those,  as  has  been 
ah-eady  hinted,  whose  education  has  been  sadly  neglected  : 
but,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  th^  majority, 
we  are  happy  to  state,  must  necessarily  continue  to 
diminish,  and  institutes  of  a  higher  order  will  appear,  and  the 
working  classes  attain  a  more  exalted  rank  in  the  social  scale 
than  they  at  present  occupy. 

We  nave  now  shown  the  portion  of  the  working 
classes  attending  Evening  Schools,  their  capacity  to 
receive  instruction,  and  the  course  of  instruction  that 
must  necessarily  be  taught  in  these  schools.  We  have 
also  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these  schools  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  Mechanics'  Institutes.  We  would  next  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  more  advanced  and  intellectual 
class  of  the  Working  multitude,  and  we  feel  happy  to  be  able  to 
declare,  that  this  class  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. — ^This  ia 
the  class  that  is  debarred  the  means  of  pursuing  their  studies 
in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  entered 
upon  in  our  primary  schools,  and  hence  we  find  that  some  of 
the  brightest  and  most  promising  of  our  youths  when  at  school, 
allow  their  minds  to  slumber,  and  so  wax  into  indifference 
until  at  last  the  bright  future  which  lay  before  them  is  darkened 
and  dispelled  by  their  want  of  progress;  they  become  reckless — 
the  prospect  of  toil  and  sorrow  takes  the  place  of  the  happy 
manhood,  which  they  have  painted  for  themselves ;  want  of  mental 
occupation  drives  them  to  the  ale-house,  and  thus  they  are  early 
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made  the   victiois  of  the  many   vices  that  beset  the  path  of 
young  men  at  their  first  outset  in  life. 

For  the  future  education  of  this  class.  Mechanics^  Institutes 
are  required  as  we  have  already  stated  :  no  matter  how 
efficiently  an  Evening  School  may  be  conducted,  they  will  not 
Attend,  knowing  as  they  do,  that  the  course  of  instruction  is 
merely  elementary. — In  fact,  they  would  look  upon  a  properly 
managed  Meclianics'  Institute  in  the  same  light,  as  a  youth  iii 
our  private  schools  look  upon  a  University. — The  very  fact  of 
being  a  member  of  such  an  Institute,  would  have  a  mighty 
influence  upon  them,  and  especially  if  they  know  it  is  presided 
over  by  those  free  from  sectarian  bigotry,  and  whose  only 
object  is  to  raise  their  moral  and  intellectual  character. — We 
agree  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds,  who  wisely 


•*  In  short,  we  wan*  for  the  working  classes  institutions  similar  to 
those  which  the  more  opulent,  when  they  quit  schoo],  find  prepared 
for  them  in  our  Universities.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  mind 
runs  tO'^eed,  and  how  quickly,  when  the  waters  cease  to  rise,  the  well 
becomes  hard  and  dry.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  many 
who  have  felt  mortification,  as  I  have  done,  at  finding,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  how  some  of  those  children  who  were 
at  one  time  the  ornament  of  our  schools,  have,  for  want  of  continued 
mental  cultivation,  become  as  void  of  intelligence  as  their  worst  edu- 
cated associates.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  give  an  education,  it  b 
worthwhile  to  take  care  that  the  education  given  is  not  thrown  away. 
If  it  is  our  duty  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  it  is 
equally  our  duty  to  afford  to  adults  the  means  of  reaping  the  advan- 
tages  of  our  past  labour  and  youthful  industry.  The  truth  of  this  has 
been  perceived,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  fill  up  the  void 
of  which  the  complaint  is  not  unfrequent,  but  the  attempt  has  not 
been  made  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Or  if  the  institutions  for  adult  education  at  present  in  existence,  be 
sufficient  in  number  and  magnitude  for  the  present  wants  of  the 
people,  the  quality  of  the  education  provided  is  lamentably  deficient, 
and  the  deficiency  becomes  daily  more  apparent  as  ths  quality  of 
education  in  our  primary  schools  under  trained  and  certificated 
masters  becomes  more  effective.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  were  first  in  the  field.-^This  honor 
they  may  clum,  and  it  should  willingly  be  assigned  to  them."  * 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  what  is  just  stated,  let  us  take, 
for  example,  a  boy  who  has  graduated  from  class  to  class  in  any 
Public  School,  say  for  instance  the  Model  National  School  of 
Marlborough-street,  till  he  has  reached  thehighest  clnss,  and  not 

•  **Meliora"  Ist  Series,  p.  23. 
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ocilj  tLat^  bat  has  dlstingci^l^  Lisoaelf  to  mtich  in  that  i 
MB  Uj  iGeht  an  ap(<,iMi&e&t  as  icor.itor.  He  contmoes  to  gn- 
dbAie  in  tr>e  rank  of  moDiror,  ania  be  becones  Head  MoDitor 
or  Head  Pwp.i  Teacl-erin  theScLooL  He  is  then  recalled 
froa  *f:}^xA  or  iiis  p^renL«,  appre-txed  to  soae  Mcchacfe,  or 
^\zctd  io  an  oSi^e  or  ojaiiun^-r.ou«e.  S'ich  a  bor  d-sirw  to  ad- 
Tir.ce  hin.self  in  thrr^e  braricl.es  t!iU  a"^^lf  to  the  haziness  in 
m  uu:w  lie  is  now  eri:raged.  TViC  spirit  of  exuiaiion  his  not  as  jet 
pisMfd  avav,  hU  de*ire  to  distiogui^b  Linnel/  amor^  men  is  dov 
Lis  obje'-'t,  to  give  hi  o  an  oprKjrturiitj  of  doing  50  is  a  pablic 
dotr.  Ail  we  can  do  is  to  offer  advantages,  which  \i  araikd 
of  « ill  stimulate  the  mind  to  enquiiv,  and  p^jjnt  out  tr^e  soorces 
of  more  minute  and  accurate  knowledge.  Let  u?  du  what  we. 
can  to  induce  him  to  derote  those  hours  that  mi?ht  be  ^ 
in  indolence  and  folly,  in  attaining  a  higher  end  ihan  the  1 
amusement  of  the  passing  hour.  It  has  been  said  bj  a  wise 
and  good  man,  **  It  is  oar  high  and  holj  mission  to  serve 
mankind.^  This  we  can  best  do  bj  educating  them,  for,  bj 
thediffusion  of  knowledgp,rooralitT  is  secured,  liberty  protected, 
and  the  vices  avoided  witich  ignorance  and  idleness  engender. 
Before  we  have  done  with  the  case  we  have  now  before  as, 
we  regret  to  write  that  freqaently  have  we  known  many  of 
the  most  intellectual  and  promising  pupils  of  oar  schools, 
when  they  left  to  pursue  the  callings  for  which  they  were  sever- 
ally destined,  become  the  associate  of  companions  whose  minds 
were  evil  and  designing,  whose  only  pleasare  was  vice,  whose 
haunts,  when  toil  permitting,  the  public  house  or  gin  shop. 
Example  had  its  effect — ^the  once  promising  and  talented  papil 
became  the  prematurely  old  and  dissipated  man.  What  is 
here  mentioned  has  but  too  frequently  come  under  our  notice, 
and  this  it  is  that  has  induced  us  to  take  op  the  subject  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  feeling  fully  convinced  that,  to  the  want 
of  such^  is  mainly  attributable  many  of  the  miseries  of  the 
working  poor.  For  had  we  proper  educational  institutes 
awaiting  the  youths  when  their  school  instruction  ends,  and 
they  begin  to  follow  their  various  pursuits  in  life,  doubtless 
many  whose  leisure  hours  are  spent  worthlessly,  if  not  crimin- 
ally,* would  be  found  devoting  these  hours  to  mental  culture 
and  pursuing  those  studies  congenial  to  their  faculties*  To  those 
whojmve  not  received  an  elementary  education,  their  wants 
can^  be  supplied  by  Eveuing  Sc.iools ;  and  for  those  poor 
persons  should  those  schools  be  supported,  and  that  too   with 
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no  meagre  hand,  if  \i'e  desire  to  remove  tlie  thick  veil  of 
ignorance  from  the  minds  of  our  working  men  and  enable 
them  to  appreciate  that  liberty  which  the  unedacated  can  never 
fully  value. 

We  have  described  the  class  of  pupib  that  will  not 
attend  Evening  Schools,  and  in  doing  this,  we  have  stated 
what  appears  to  us  the  main  cause  of  their  absence.  By 
wliat  we  have  asserted,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  minds  of  a 
thinking  public,  that  a  great  deficiency  exists  in  the  means  that 
have,  up  to  this,  been  adopted  to  educate  the  working  poor  of 
this  country.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  really 
think  on  the  subject,  that  the  opening  of  Mechanics' Institutes 
is  the  only  way  in  which  this  defect  can  be  remedied.  But  before 
we  examine  what  the  character  of  these  institutions  should 
be,  and  how  they  should  be  conducted,  it  may  be  well  to 
anticipate,  the  question  that  we  regret  so  often  to  hear  asked 
by  men  whom  we  should  suppose  would  espouse  and 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  Working  Classes; 
the  question  we  allude  to  is, — "  What  use  is  it  for  the  Working 
Man  to  trouble  himself  about  education,  more  than  to  know 
how  to  read  and  write  ?"  This  question  has  been  often  put, 
but  let  us  ask  by  whom.  Is  it  not  by  those  whose  ideas  and 
faculties  of  mind  extend  to  the  mere  ability  to  add  up  a 
column  of  Pounds,  Shillings  and  Pence  ?  whose  minds  from 
morning  till  night  are  engrosfed  with  the  mercenary  thought 
of  wealth,  who  make  riches  their  god,  and  to  accumulate  them, 
will,  through  their  thirst  of  cupidity  and  love  of  gain,  exact 
the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow  with  tlie  same  eagerness  and 
anxiety  as  the  astute  and  mercenary  Jew  will  sweat  the  golden 
coin  to  satiate  his  thirst  for  the  precious  metals.  Again  we 
hear  the  same  question  put  by  those  whose  position  in  society 
should  assure  us  that  they  would  aid  and  abet  in  every  way  to 
promote  the  culture  of  the  mind  among  the  laboring  poor, — 
but  8uch,we  regret  to  write,  is  not  the  case;  they  become  jealous 
that  those  whom  they  call  plebeians  should  advance  tliemselves, 
lest  in  a  few  years,  by  perseverance  and  mental  enterprize,  they 
aspire  to,  and  attain  a  position  for  which  their  own  qualification, 
render  them  unfit.  Doctor  Whately,  in  alluding  to  tliis  class, 
thus  writes — **  Some,  again,  there  are,  of  the  higher  classes  (in 
birth  and  station,)  who  are  jealous  of  the  classes  below  them 
treading  on  their  heels,  by  becoming  their  equals,  or  superiors 
in  the  literature  and  science,  of  which  they  themselves,  perhaps, 
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possess  no  great  share.  This,  again,  is  a  feeling  wtich  no  one  is 
very  likely  to  avow.  They  persuade,  as  far  as  they  can,  both  others 
and  themselves,  that  what  they  dread  is  the  nnwise,  ill-regalated, 
and  indiscriminate  diffusion  of  knowledge." — Knowing  the 
feelings  of  the  two  classes  we  should  rejoice  to  think  that  their 
influence  on  society  is  weak. — Were  it  otherwise,  how  vain  would 
it   be  for  the  son  of  the  plebeian  to  devote  his  energies  for 

J  ears,  perhaps  scantily   fed   and  thinly   clothed,  prosecuting 
is  studies  within  the  peasant's  cot,   or  the  walls  of  some 
miserable  abode  in  one  of  our  back  and  secluded  streets. 

We  would  wish  to  ask  those  who  fear  or  deprecate  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  poor,  is  it  by  keeping 
them  in  darkness  and  ignorance  that  they  can  best  secure 
the  happiness  of  a  people,  or  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  ?  Is 
it  not  by  doing  so  superstition  and  oigotry  are  engendered, 
the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  fostered,  and  religious 
hostility  between  man  and  man  encouraged  ?  If  their  object 
be,  as  we  fear  it  is,  to  make  the  poor  the  instruments  of  the 
rich,  to  be  used  by  them  for  whatever  purpose  they  may 
think  proper,  we  can  understand  their  not  considering  the 
education  of  the  poor  necessary  or  advisable.  But  what  a 
wretched  contrast  do  they  form,  when  compared  with  such  a 
man  as  Thomas  Wyse,  who,  showing  the  necessity  for  educating 
the  poor  thus  writes — "  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances,  the  superior  whether  clergyman  or  proprietor,  can  do 
little  with  a  still  brutal  and  sluggish  population.  lie  must 
begin  like  Oberlin  with  first  de-brutalizing  them;  he 
must  awaken  the  soul  before  he  can  make  use  of  it,  be  must 
first  teach  and  then  civilize.  This  is  true  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  Indian  or 
European.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  improvement. 
Education  thus  becomes  not  merely  a  benefit  to  all,  but  an 
object  to  all  of  the  first  necessity."  The  wisdom  and  justice 
of  this  statement  need  no  comment.  Every  friend  of  Edu- 
cation must  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wyse  on  this  point ;  we 
may  justly  rank  Mr.  Wyse  among  the  champions  of  Popular 
Education  of  whom  England  can  proudly  boast.  As  the 
current  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  this  noble  project  flows 
on,  it  is  swelled  day  after  day,  by  the  opinions  of  those  who 
were  most  adverse  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  But  we 
should  take  care,  lest  those  who  come  over  do  more  to  oppose 
than  to  advocate  its  cause.     We  cannot  be  too  vigilant  on 
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this  point,  for,  says  Archbishop  Whately — "  I  know  for  a 
fact,  that  there  are  some  persons,  who  deprecate  the  di£fusion 
ofbaowledge;  but  yet  they  will  give  into  it,  and  profess 
to  favour  it,  merely  because  they  find  that  they  must  swim 
with  the  stream,  because  they  cannot  oppose  it.  I  am  con- 
tinually meeting  with  persons  who  are  for  embarking  in  the 
vessel  of  education,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  retard 
its  course.  They  are  deprecators,  above  all  things,  of  too  great 
a  diffusion  of  knowledge — too  much  education  for  the  people — 
too  much  knowledge  for  their  station  in  life,  which  they  say, 
is  likely  to  puff  them  up.'' 

These  are  the  persons  we  are  to  guard  a^inst,  and,  we 
regret  to  write,  they  form  no  inconsiderable  a  dass  in  point  of 
number.  But  as  we  have  already  intimated,  their  influence 
and  power  are  such  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  them ;  their  opponents  are  too  powerful,  the  public  mind 
has  become  too  enlightened,  the  love  of  knowldge  has  taken 
too  deep  a  root,  eveu  among  the  poorer  classes,  to  submit  to 
what  they  should  when  literature  was  the  privilege  of  a 
cloistered  few.  No,  for  the  plebeian  now  sees  that  he  lives 
in  an  age  when  his  education  can  compensate  for  the  meanness 
of  his  birth,  and  his  industry  for  his  fortune.  This  is  well 
engrafted  upon  the  minds  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  its  effect 
is  manifesting  itself  day  after  day  among  them.  They 
have  learned  to  despise  those  who  would  shut  them  out  from 
the  temples  of  knowledge,  and  prevent  its  diffusion  among 
the  poor.  The  State  has,  more  or  less,  provided  education  for 
them,  and  in  doing  so,  it  has  only  done  its  dutv,  but  as 
this  duty  might  no  doubt  be  neglected,  we  are  to  look  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  favor  and  ieel  grateful.  It  is  a  wise 
provision,  for  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  see  with  Sir  David 
Brewster  that — 

"  There  are  men  who  denounce  railways  and  steam  boats, 
and  even  the  cheap  intercourse  of  minds,  and  who  would 
willingly  doom  to  penury,  or  even  to  gradual  annihilation, 
the  industrious  millions  whose  title  to  existence  is  as  good  as 
their  own.  These  men  would  cheerfully  step  back  a  few 
centuries  to  feed  on  the  flesh  and  clothe  in  the  skins  of  the 
beasts  of  prey,  and  perchance  to  offer  up  their  meats  to  idols, 
not  less  respectable  than  the  mammon  which  they  worship.*' 

Whatever  may  be  the  objections  urged  against  the  Educa. 
tion  of  the  Working  Classes,  the    bounds  to  which  anti- 
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educationists  would  limit  it,  or  the  resfrictious  which  tliey  woukL 
impose  upon  it,  we  will  not  now  pause  to  consider.  How  ever 
we  would  remind  them  that,  "  The  man  who  does  not  look 
up  is  sure  to  look  down/' — this  is  a  short  but  a  very  true  and 
pithy  saying,  and  one  wliich,  if  duly  considered,  could  not 
fail  loexercisea  vast  infliience  on  the  minds  of  those  prejudiced 
against  Popular  Education.  To  afford  every  advantage  to  the 
working  portion  of  the  community,  to  improve  their  moral  and 
intt'llectual  character,  is  a  public  duty,  and  one  that  should  call 
forth  tlie  interference  of  the  State.  Only  by  educating  the  labor- 
ing multitudes  can  we  safely  get  them  to  "  look  up,'^  and  this 
spirit  once  engendered  and  coupled  with  industry  and  per- 
severance, must  necessarily  tend  to  elevate  them  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree.  "  Look  up,"  we  would  therefore  say 
to  the  poorest  of  our  fellow  creatures,  for  by  doing  so  you  can 
only  hoi)e  to  reach  that  cver-to-be-desired  goal — independance : 
on  the  other  hand,  *'  look  down,"  and  the  pauper's  home, 
or  felon's  cell,  will  be  the  reward  awaiting  you  at  life's 
decline.  Every  day  brings  about  facts  that  clearly  prove 
the  correctness  of  both  statements ;  we  see  the  industri- 
ous and  persevering  soar  above  their  class,  while  the  indolent 
and  improvident  become  the  victims  of  poverty  and  crime. 
Education  is  the  best  antidote  for  these  miseries,  especially  for 
the  latter.  Those  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter 
believe  this  to  be  the  case.  *'  Where  crime  was  in  abeyance,*' 
speaks  Lord  Campbell,  "  good  education  existed."*  Again, 
Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  address  delivered  to  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Athenteum  says—"  Men  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  and  misled,  but  it  is  in  darkness  more  than  in  light ; 
in  twilight  more  than  in  full  in  sun,  that  error  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  truth." 

While  fully  concurring  with  such  high  authorities 
in  their  statements  on  this  point,  let  us  hope  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  raise  the  social  character  of  our  toil- 
ing poor.  And  as  we  consider  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  the  opening  of  an  Educational  Institute  adequate  to  their 
wants,  the  great  necessity  for  such  an  institute  in  Dublin  ia 
obvious.  The  opening  of  it  would  be  an  invaluable  boon  to 
the  numbers  of  the  working  community  of  our  city  :  that  it 
would  be  so  if  properly  organized  and  conducted  is  a  fact  too 
palpable  to  need  demonstration.     Why  should  we  fold  our 

*  Speech  on  National  Education,  House  of  Lords,  July,  1854. 
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arms  and  look  on  the  mechanics  and  artizans  of  our  cities 
and  large  towns,  still  in  ignorance  and  made  the  instruments 
of  wily  politicians,  without  aiding  them  to  dispel  the  dark 
cloudy  enabling  them  to  see  into  and  repair  the  evils  of 
neglected  early  training. 

It  must  have  been  obvious  long  since,  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  working  classes  of  Dublin,  that  a 
proper  educational  institute,  that  is  an  institute  having  for  its 
objects  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  working  man,  is 
not  only  desirable  but  indispensable,  if  we  wish  to  ameliorate 
his  moral  and  social  condition.  "  To  a  thinking  man,''  writes 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Beames,  "  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is 
a  subject  not  merely  of  interest,  but  alarm.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  proportion  of  criminals  to  the  honest  and  industrial 
classes  is  increasing;  that  though  our  laws  are  infinitely 
milder  than  they  were,  even  thirty  years  ago,  the  number  of 
convictions  is  larger.''*  In  our  opinion  the  education  of  the 
working  classes  is  a  subject  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  State.  In  England  ample  provision  is  made  for  it.  In 
Ireland  none.  In  the  former  it  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
noblest  of  her  peers,  the  ablest  of  her  statesmen,  the  most 
learned  of  her  judges,  the  most  scientific  of  her  philosophers. 
But  in  Ireland  it  has  few  active  advocates.  These  classes 
have  been  styled  "the  pith  and  marrow"  of  the  people,  by  a  true 
friend  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose 
anxiety  and  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  the  working  man's 
condition  never  tires.  "Let,"  speaks  the  noble  Eairl  in  his 
address  at  Huddersfield  College,  1848,  "education  be  provided 
for  the  heirs  of  poverty  and  the  children  of  toil,  as  a  relaxation 
from  the  weary  hours  of  labour ;  let  it  be  provided  for  them 
as  a  solid  and  sustaining  nurture  for  the  intellectual,  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual  cravings  of  nature.  And  let  me  give  this 
parting  exhortation  to  you,  that  within  the  whole  range  of  your 
Bcveral  spheres,  according  to  the  best  of  your  abilities,  you 
should  promote  the  united  cause  of  a  free  conscience  and 
universal  education.*' 

Such  an  exhortation,  and  coming  from  such  a  source, 
should  stimulate  the  professed  friends  of  Popular  Education  in 
this  country,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  earl,  and  in- 


•  «« Meliora,"  vol.  ii,  p.  70l 
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duoe  then),  as  far  as  in  them  Ue8>  to  provide  for  the  edaca- 
tional  wants  of  thepoov  Irish  apprentice  and  of  the  neglected  ar- 
tizan.  Were  we  duly  to  consider  the  evils  arising  from  igno- 
rance or  want  of  education,  and  contemplate  the  miseries  it 
entails,  we  surely  would  not  have  remained  so  long  indifferent 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  working  poor.  Did  we  afford 
to  the  Irish  artizan  advantages  similar  to  those  offered  him  in 
the  sister  country,  many  an  avenue  to  poverty  would 
have  been  closed,  many  an  ill-fated  marriage  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  instead  of  feeding  work-houses,  and  prisons 
with  poverty-stricken  and  forsaken  offspring,  we  would  be  pro- 
viding for  the  premature  and  thoughtless  father  means  of  men- 
tal culture  and  enlightenment,  which  would,  in  a  more  auspicious 
period  of  life,  enable  him  to  acquire  for  himself  and  his  little 
ones,  a  cheerful  homestead,  secure  from  the  blighting  blast  of 
poverty.  Whatever  may  be  the  divisions  of  opinion  regarding 
tiie  cause  or  causes  of  early  marriages,  we  hold  that  ignorance 
is  the  main  and  most  powerful.  Is  it  not  among  those  who 
have  been  debarred  the  blessings  of  education  in  youth,  or  those 
whose  after  education  has  been  neglected,  that  the  majority  of 
unhappy  marriages  take  place;  marriages,  in  whose  train  follow 
misery,  discord,  and  but  too  often  abandonment  of  either  pa- 
rent. We  merely  allude  here  to  early  and  improvident  mar- 
riages, as  one  of  the  many  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the 
after  education  of  the  working  classes,  or  in  other  words,  indif- 
erence  to  improve  the  condition  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by 
Providence.  As  long  then  as  we  continue  unheedfulof,  and  indif- 
ferent to  what  may  be  justly  entitled  the  right  of  every  working 
?aan,  no  matter  however  poor^  or  insignificant  he  may  be,  so 
long  may  we  expect  to  have  an  increasing  demand  for  work- 
house and  prison  accommodation.  And  we  would  further  add^ 
that  by  debarring  the  working  portion  of  the  community  the 
means  which  properly  managed  Mechanics^  Institutes  would 
afford,  we  are  indirectly  aiding  to  encourage  rather  thaoi  to 
suppress  the  spirit  of  reHgious  hostility  still  existing  among  its 
already  formed  victims.  Bigotry  is  fast  disappearing  from  among 
the  most^lightened  classesof Ireland,  and  wethank  heaven  that 
it  is  so ;  but  let  it  not  be  understood,  that  among  the  bwer  and 
uneducated  portion  it  is  on  the  decline.  No,  the  bitterest  spirit 
of  bigotry  is  still  existing  among  the  poorer  of  our  fellow  country- 
men ;  a  bigotry  that  could  only  issue  from  a  darkened  and  un- 
enlightened mind,  and  we  fear  things  must  remain  in  this  sad 
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state  if  tome  eflectoal  meaus  be  not  adopted  to  bring  the 
Pjfotestant  and  Boman  Catholic  artizan  to  a  greater,  and 
more  friendly  interconree  with  each  other.  Any  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  working  poor  of  Ireland, 
must  see  the  necessity  for  this ;  and  we  would  state  that  any  pro- 
fessed friend  of  Ireland,  having  a  true  wish  to  regenerate  her, 
must  direct  his  attention  to,  and  urge  the  necessity  and  justice 
of,  educating  and  enlightening  this  important  body.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  "  that  half  our  animosities  arise  from  ignorance 
of  each  other;'*  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  other  half 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  want  of  proper  educa- 
tion. From  ignorance  proceeds  that  spirit  of  faction  and  re- 
ligious hostility  among  the  poorer  classes,  which  has  ever  been 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  tjieir  social  and  mond  improvement. 
"  What  years  of  distrust  and  dissension,  how  many  genera- 
tions of  misery  and  crime  has  it  sent  forth  from  its  prolific 
womb.  We  have  seen  these  things,  but  have  seen  them 
veiy  late.  We  have  attacked  the  consequence,  but  the  causes 
are  not  yet  extinguished/''**'  To  contribute  our  aid  in  removr 
ing  this  cause  is  now  the  object  of  our  serious  consideration. 
We  therefore  propose  the  opening  of  Mechanics'  Institutes 
throughout  the  country,  where  the  necessity  for  doing  so  can  be 
shown,  clearly  and  satisfactorily. 

In  Dublin,  the  want  of  a  proper  Mecl^anics'  Institute  has 
been  sadly  felt  by  the  working  classes,  and  educationists 
of  every  party  will  admit  its  need.  Perhaps  in  Europe, 
there  is  not  a  city  where  the  after  education  of  the  artizans 
is  more  neglected.  We  could  not  point  out  one  institute 
in  Dublin  affording  to  the  poor  mechanic  opportunities 
of  acquiring  the  knowledge  suited  to  his  taste,  or  con- 
genial to  his  faculties.  In  fact,  the  education  of  the  parent  is 
a  thing  seldom  or  never  spoken  of.  Tiie  laboring  multitudes 
of  this  city  seem  too  insignificant  a  body  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  educationists  of  the  country,  or  if  they  do, 
there  are  none  philanthropic  enough  to  come  forward  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  their  instruction.  It  is  a  vast  work  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  of  vaster  importance,  vaster  than  we  might  at  first 
imagine.  Educate  the  parent,  and  he  will  be  earnest  for  the 
education  of  his  children  ;  ofler  advantages  of  continued  educa- 
tion to  the  children  now  attending  our  Public  Schools,  and 

•  Wyse-^"  Education  Reform,"  vol.  1. 
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when  they  become  parents  tbemsdves,  thej  will  be  aitzions  thai 
their  children  shall  experience  the  same  abiding  fruits.  What 
have  we  done  in  Dablin  np  to  this  for  the  education  of  her 
poorer  citizens ;  we  have  gijren  them  opportunities,  doubtless, 
to  have  their  children  instructed  in  the  elementarj  branches  of 
knowledge  for  a  few  years,  but  after  they  have  left  the 
"  friendly  shelter*'  of  our  schools,  their  education  ceases  to  be 
worthy  of  our  notice,  or  sufficiently  important  to  engage  our 
attention^ 

'<  The  teacher  thinks  his  daty  done  the  moment  the  pupil  qtiits  the 
school.  His  duty  is  done,  but  not  that  of  the  pupil.  The  education 
mu^t  be  continued.  In  the  upper  classes  of  society  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult. Daily  occasions,  long  leisure,  abundant  means,  provide  in  most 
instances  for  its  prosecution.  The  middle  and  lower  orders  are  less 
fortunate.  The  active  and  stern  interests  of  life  press  upon  them. 
Physical  wants  usurp  their  own  being — intellectual  pursuits  are  over- 
powered— mere  culture  is  forgotten. 

This  after  education,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  in  greneral  neglected, 
or  when  applied,  it  is  generally  on  so  limited  and  local  a  scale,  that 
its  influence  is  scarcely  perceptible.  But  it  is  e^ssential.  A  building 
does  not  consist  in  foundation.  If  elementary  education  be  justly 
an  object  of  national  solicitude,  so  also  are  the  means  by  which  this 
elementary  education  may  be  given,  through  every  successive  p^od 
of  life,  its  full  value  and  efficacy."* 

We  have  allowed  the  minds  of  many  pupils  of  our  National 
Schools  to  sleep,  never  it  would  seem  to  waken.  We  have 
done  worse,  wc  nave  not  held  out  any  inducement  to  counter- 
act that  of  tlie  public  house  or  political  assembly.  Our  school 
doors  were  closed  against  him  when  tlie  toil  of  the  day  was 
over,  though  he  was  still  willing  to  prosecute  those  studies 
upon  which  he  had  already  entered,  while  attending  our 
national  and  other  public  schools.  The  leisure  hours  should  be 
employed,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  how  were  they  devoted  ? 
We  speak  from  conviction  when  we  assert  that  they  were 
devoted  to  anything  but  advantage  to  himself  or  to  mankind. 
We  have  seen  many  who  were  justly  considered  the  most 
promising  pupib  when  at  school,  become  degraded  members 
of  society,  bearing  the  brand  of  the  drunkard  and  vagabond— 
beinff  contaminated  by  those  who  considered  themselves  their 
equal  as  regards  social  position,  and  would  laugh  them  to 


*  Wjie  on  *'  Edooation  Beform,**  toL  I.,  p.  289. 
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scorn  were  they  to  manifest  an  intention  or  a  desire  to  soar 
above  their  class. 

Oar  experience  of  the  character  of  tradesmen  of  the  old 
school^  who  boast  of  still  pursning  the  craft  of  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  justifies  ns  in  offering  these  opinions. 
These  men  view  with  no  very  friendly  feeling  those  of  their 
class  who  attempt  to  rise  above  the  position  of  their  parents. 
The  young  aspiring  mechanic  is  an  object  of  envy  to  those 
who  are  either  too  indolent  or  too  incompetent  to  make  one  step 
in  improving  their  condition,  beyond  putting  in,  as  they  say 
themselves,  an  extra  quarter  day  of  animal  labor.  The  char- 
acter of  the  working  classes  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  mere 
cursory  observations,  we  must  have  intercourse  with  them,  we 
must  hear  their  opinions  from  their  own  lips  on  matters  that 
concern  them  or  bear  upon  their  interests.  Still  further, 
we  must  not  deem  it  beneath  us  to  hold  friendly  inter- 
coarse  with  them,  and  now  and  then  to  concur  with  them,  in 
their  opinions  on  many  points  where  neither  integrity  nor 
truth  is  compromised.  There  is  more  sincerity  and  more 
unsophisticated  honesty  in  one  warm  shake-hands  of  an  honest 
and  "  hard-handed''  mechanic,  than  in  a  thousand  of  those 
patronizing  ones  which  we  so  frequently  see  given  by  those  in 
high  station  to  the  man  of  intrinsic  worth.  How  frequently 
do  we  see  even  the  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  encourage  a 
desire  of  education  among  the  working  classes,  pass  by  and 
consider  their  most  industrious  and  intellectual  pupils  beneath 
them.  Feeling  that  we  are  in  some  measure  competent  to 
judge  on  this  point,  we  would  state,  that  unless  those  teachers 
descend  from  their  imaginary  high  position  (and  this  they 
can  do  and  be  really  greater  men  and  more  useful  members  of 
society),and  become  more  acquainted  with  thecondition  and  cha- 
racters of  the  toiling  poor,  any  attempt  of  theirs  to  educate  pa- 
rents or  grown  adults  would  be  absurd.  We  do  not  think  the  term 
absurd  too  strong,  for  we  are  led  by  long  experience  and 
conviction  to  give  an  opinion  upon  matters  respecting  the 
condition  and  social  character  of  this  class  of  the  community. 
In  Dublin,  at  least,  our  experience  of  the  intellectual  and 
social  condition  of  the  operative  classes,  is  in  some  degree  con- 
siderable. Many  of  the  married  members  of  this  body  can 
never  be  educated,  no  matter  what  means  may  be  devised  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  them.  We  must,  therefore,  be  at 
rest    about    these,    and    do    all    that    we  can  to     prevent 
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fknother  such  generation  appearing  among  us.  In  England 
every  means  is  taken  to  effect  this,  while  in  Ireland  it  forms 
but  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  true^  as  we  have  already 
6tated»  much  has  been  done  and  is  doing  for  juvenile  education^ 
but  why  not  provide  liberally  for  adult  education  also  P  Should 
we-  not  regret  that  in  such  a  city  as  Dublin  not  one  Public 
Educational  Institute  exists,  affording  advantages  to  the  young 
apprentice  or  grown  adult  adequate  to  thei  r  wants.  '*  Perhaps, 
writes  Mann,  ^Uhe  most  extravagant  expenditure  of  funds 
and  efforts  in  erecting^  arid  supporting,  and  improving  elemen* 
tary  schools,  would  have  but  small  effect  in  lengthening 
school  attendance,  in  comparison  with  that  which  would  result 
from  half  the  labour  and  expense  applied  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  those  emerging  from  the  school,  the  means  of  ciJti. 
vating  as  a  pleasure  intellectual  occupations,  which  in  school 
they  followed  as  a  task."  We  admit  that  there  are  many 
practical  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  the  satisfactoir  success  of 
adult  education,  but  we  also  insist  that  these  difficulties  can 
be  surmounted ;  and  farther  we  would  assert,  that  not  only  can 
these  difficulties  be  overcome,  but  most  satisfactory  results 
produced  if  proper  and  judicious  means  be  employed.  We 
again  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  little,  verjF  little 
indeed,  has  been  done  in  the  department  of  adult  or  continuous 
education  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  The  obstacles  to  it 
are  few,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are  many,  and 
the  necessity  for  it  too  evident  to  need  demonstration.  Appre- 
hension seems  to  have  been  felt  by  many  educationists,  not  as 
tothenecessity  or  importance  of  the  education  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  DubUn,  but  as  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  these 
classes  to  attend,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  for  intellectual  improvement. 

Well,  every  great  undertaking  is  attended  with  proportional 
difficulties,  and  we  will  agree  with  thoi^e  entertaining  the  ap- 
prehension on  this  point  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  we  have  many 
obstacles  to  surmount  before  we  can  succeed  in  bringing  about 
results  that  would  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  amount  of 
money  that  must  be  expended  in  the  task.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  hold  the  education  of  the  working  poor  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  us  to  make  a  trial;  and 
knowing  well  that  the  thing  is  praclicahle  and  only  requires 
enterprise,  energy,  and  a  well  organized  system  to  remove  the 
obstacles  in  the  way,  we  urge  the  untertaking,  and  in  doing 
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80  we  feel  we  are  discharging  a  just  debt  which  we  owe  to  the 
iadustrious  and  well-disposed  classes  of  Ireland.  The  present 
state  of  the  society  in  Dublin,  composed  of  these  classes,  is 
favorable  and  auspicions ;  the  tendency  to  seek  for  knowledge 
suitable  to  their  occupations  or  callings  in  life  is  every  day 
increasing,  and  we  declare,  no  matter  how  confined  they  may  be 
by  the  duties  of  such,  still  they  exhibit  a  desire  of  devoting  the 
little  leisure  at  their  disposal  to  the  acquisition  of  that  know- 
ledge which  they  believe  will  make  th^n  more  respectable  and 
more  happy.  Opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  such 
knowledge  they  should  have,  and  from  no  matter  what  source 
the  support  of  organized  and  judiciously  managed  institutes 
should  come,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to 
provide  them.  We  should  provide  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  stamina  of  their  existence,  as  only  by  doing  so  we  can 
surely  enable  them  to  hold  command — 

"  O'er  the  mind's  sea  in  calm  and  storm. 
O'er  the  heart's  sunshine  and  its  showers, 
O'er  Passion's  moments,  bright  and  warm. 
O'er  Reason's  dark  cold  hours." 

The  necessity  of  providing  continuous  education  for  these 
young  persous,  who  may  have  already  received  an  elementary 
education  in  our  public  schools,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
and  wc  have  also  attempted  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
providing  for  the  education  of  adults,  or  parents,  if  you  will.  In 
doing  this  we  have  not  omitted  to  mention  that  many  obstacles  are 
to  be  first  surmounted,  ere  we  can  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our 
labor,  or  produce  among  these  classes  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value 
of  education.  The  axe  must  be  laid  to  the  root.  Years  must  roll 
on,  labor,  zeal,  and  energy  must  be  exercised,  disappointments 
must  serve  only  to  increase  the  labor,  and  invigorate  those 
employed  in  the  undertaking,  liberal  means  must  be  devoted  and 
the  labourer  be  paid  his  hire,  ere  the  working  classes  of  Ireland 
can  be  brought  to  tliink  that  the  improvement  of  their  moral 
and  social  condition  is  an  object  of  solicitude  or  consideration 
to  those  whom  Providence  has  destined  to  be  their  governors 
'Therefore  it  is,"  speaks  Lord  Brougham  'Uhatthe  importance  is 
incalculable,  of  improving  the  minds  of  the  parents  themselves 
by  the  promotion  of  adult  education/'*     As  already  intimated, 

*  Speech  on  National  Education,  House  of  Lords,  July,  1864. 
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evening  schools  can  be  made  to  supplj  the  wants  of  a  consider* 
able  portion  oftheindastrious  classes,  whose  education  has  been 
almost  if  not  entirely  neglected.  But  there  are  still  required 
institutes  on  a  broader  basis,  for  the  more  intellectual  members 
of  this  body,  affording  greater  advantages  than  could  be  expect- 
ed from  the  schools  where  elementary  instruction  only 
is  given.  What  we  urge  and  strongly  recommend,  in  the 
Irish  Metropolis  especially,  is  an  institute  having  for  its  object 
the  continuance  of  that  education,  of  which  the  foundation  has 
been  already  laid  in  our  primary  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  an  opportunity  to  the  uneducated  but  well  disposed 
adult,  to  commence  the  task  which  should  have  been  learned  in 

Jouth.  We  want  an  institute  purely  educational,  thoroughly 
iberal  and  truly  national.  This  is  the  class  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes  which  Ireland  needs  and  this  class  only  will  con- 
tribute to  her  advancement. 

The  Irish  have  at  all  times  manifested  a  tact  for  Polemics, 
nor  has  this  taste  undergone  any  diminution  among  the  opera* 
ative  classes  of  the  present  day.  Wily  politicians  continue 
still  to  encourage  and  keep  among  them  this,  what  we  might 
term,  national  epidemic.  Much  no  doubt  must  be  done  to 
abate  their  propensity  to  polilical  and  religious  discussions. 
We  do  not  look  to  stem  the  torrent  of  these  discussions 
where  such  discussions  are  necessary,  we  know  that  controversy 
leads  to  the  developement  of  truth  in  all  matters.  Yet  when 
we  see  the  classes  among  whom  those  discussions  are  carried 
on,  and  conscious  of  the  unhappy  feeling  they  engender  in  the 
hearts  of  those  classes,  we  feel  it  but  just  to  employ  every 
means  that  would  tend  to  prevent  them,  and  contribute  to  make 
every  man,  no  matter  what  his  creed  or  sect,  live  in  harmony 
and  concord  with  his  fellow  man. 

Let  OS  then  endeavour  to  dothis — let  ushave  mixed  education 
for  the  adult^as  well  as  for  the  junior.  Let  the  shepherds  feed  the 
sheep  as  well  as  the  lambs,  in  a  word,  let  the  doors  of  knowledge 
be  thrown  open  to  the  poor  artizans  of  our  country  of  every  class, 
of  every  persuasion. — To  do  this,  we  must  have  Mechanics' 
Institutes  conducted  on  principles  free  from  sectarian  spirit 
and  party  tendency.  We  have  Model  National  Schools,  why 
not  a  Model  National  Mechanics^  Institute  ?  We  see,  and  hear 
of,  the  success  of  the  former  wherever  they  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  we  are  conscious  of  the  great  good  they  are  effecting^ 
but  we  deplore  that  means  are  not  taken  to  make  this  good 
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more  lasting.  The  absence^  indeed  the  almost  total  absence^ 
6f  the  means  of  continnoas  education,  renders  the  National 
-System  in  Ireland  incapable  of  conferring  advantages  it  other- 
wise could  extend.  The  importance  of  adult  education  is  beyond 
all  doubt, — its  necessity  unquestionable.  The  most  enlightened 
give  it  their  attention,  aid  in  its  formation,  and  come  forward  to 
advocate  its  cause.  Among  the  resolutions  laid  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  July,  1854,  by  Lord  Brougham,  when 
speaking  on  national  education,  is  the  following : — 

"  That  theindifFerence  which  has  been  found  amongst  the  parents  in 
many  places  to  obtain  education  for  their  children,  and  a  reluctance 
to  forego  the  advantage  of  their  labour,  by  withdrawing  them  from 
school,  is  mainly  owin((  to  the  ignorance  of  the  parents,  and  this  can 
be  best  removed  by  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  reading,  by  the 
establishment  of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  Apprentices'  Libraries,  and 
Beading  Booms,  and  by  the  abolition  of  ail  taxes  upon  knowledge." 

Again,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  showing  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuous education,  when  referring  to  those  who  have  just 
left  off  attending  our  daily  schools  to  follow  their  various 
vocations  in  life,  declares, — 

**  Often,  it  seems  to  me,  when  we  see  or  are  brought  into  contact 
with  any  number  of  young  persons,  be  it  the  work  people  in  a  large 
factory  or  the  scholars  in  a  large  school,  or  any  other  assemblage  of 
our  fellow  beings,  about  to  enter  on  the  great  theatre  of  human  life, 
and  there  to  play  their  respective  parts,  we  find  ourselves  disposed 
to  pass  beyond  the  present  hour  and  the  petty  interests  which  may 
immediately  engross  us,  to  go  out  from  ourselves,  and  enter  into 
communication  as  it  were  with  the  quick-coming  fortunes  of  our 
species.  We  cannot  help  travelling  in  thought  over  the  parts  that 
tnese  before  us  may  have  to  play  on  that  swelling  scene.  Do  we  see 
in  them  the  persevering  agents  of  all  our  manifold  and  wondrous 
British  industry.  The  skilful  inventors  of  new  instruments  and 
methods — the  vigorous  colonizers  of  climes  stretching  under  other 
unfamiliar  stars — or  else  the  leaders  in  unseemly  brawls  and  hois- 
terou?  revelries,  the  dark  perpetrators  of  crime,  the  tenants  of  ttie 
felon's  cell,  the  candidates  for  the  hangman's  gallows  ?  They  may 
DOW  be  at  the  very  turning  point  from  which  to  take  one  of  these 
diverging  paths.  My  attention  has  of  late  happened  to  be  much 
occupied  with  the  poet  Gray,  and  the  words  of  his  most  beautiful 
fttanzas  come  almost  unbidden  to  my  lips,  but  it  can  be  said  with 
nearly  more  truth  of  any  such  assemblage  of  human  beings  left 
wholly  uucared  for  and  untended,  than  of  any  departed  tenants  of  a 
village  church -yard,-~ 

'  Perchance  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.* 
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And  what  if>  the  obvious  moral  from  these  well  known  lines?  What  but 
tbiSf — that  give  the  requisite  opportunity,  give  the  sufficient  develope- 
ment,and  then  you  may  have  at  least  the  chance  of  detecting,  unbury- 
ing,  these  latent  powers  and  hidden  excellencies,  of  bringing  them  to 
ihe  light  of  day,  of  calling  them  into  real  and  beneficial  exercise."* 

In  our  views  on  adult  as  well  as  continuous  education, 
our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  are  fully  supported  by 
not  only  the  noblemen  just  mentioned,  but  by  other  educa- 
tionists of  equally  high  authority.  Haviug  proved  the  necessity 
of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  on  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  conducted 
in  order  to  render  them  as  much  as  possible  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  laboring  and  well  disposed  classes.  By  these 
classes  we  mean  all  whose  occupation  prevents  their  attending 
to  education  by  day,  and  who  are  anxious  to  devote  their  leisure 
hours  each  evening  to  its  acquirements. 

In  the  first  place,  we  hold  the  Institute  should  be 
educational  in  every  point  of  view,  and  no  person 
should  be  eligible  thereto  unless  he  become  a  member  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  classes  opened  in  the  Institute.  Tliis  will 
show  that  his  object  is  mental   culture,    and  not  the  mere 

Eassing  away  of  an  idle  hour  on  the  stairs  and  lobbies  of  the 
uilding.  Secondly,  no  person  should  be  admitted  who  is 
not  living  by  weekly  wages ;  of  course  apprentices  in  every  case 
should  form  an  exception,  but  in  no  instance  should  employers 
be  admitted  unless  as  visitors.  This  suggestion  may  appear 
strange,  but  experience  justifies  us  in  urging  it.  It  is  evident, 
employers  would  be  above  receiving  instruction  in  the  same 
classes  as  those  in  which  the  poor  adult  or  apprentice  would 
be  found.  And  even  were  they  disposed  to  devote  their 
leisure  hours  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  there  are  many 
other  places  affording  the  advantages  of  doin^  so.  Again,  we 
hold  that  employers  should  not  be  permitted  to  form  a 
committee  or  boards  to  govern  the  Institute,  nor  would  we 
have  members  of  the  working  classes  to  do  so  either.  In 
many  parts  of  England  we  believe  the  management  of 
Mechanics*  Institutes,  and  Public  Reading  Rooms,  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  working  man.  Now  we  would  be  glad  that 
this  could  be  done  in  Ireland,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  so 

***MeUora*'ii.  page6d&4. 
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impracticable  that  any  feffort  made  to  effcdt  it  would  be  in  vain. 
To  have  a  Mechanics'  Institute  succeed  in  Ireland,  men  of 
influence  and  high  position  must  take  the  reins  of  its  govern- 
ment. The  Irish  deserve  high  patronage,  and  once  procured 
they  do  all  they  can  to  merit  its  continuance.  In  fact  we 
should  set  apart  a  Mechanics*  Institute  ad  much  as.  possible 
for  the  Working  Classes,  aijd  we  believe,  this  can  best  be  done 
by  excluding  all  parties  who  do  not  live  by  weekly  wages, 
And  who  are  not  known  to  be  working  men  or  apprentices* 
This  will  clearly  show  to  the  laboring  hands  that  the 
institute  is  for  their  benefit  only,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
would  be  most  powerful  in  inducing  them  to  attend. 

We  would  also  urge  that  weekly  payments  should  be  adopted ; 
our  reason  for  this  is, — to  the  working  man  or  poor  ap- 
prentice a  few  shillings  are  not  at  all  times  available^ 
while  a  few  pence  out  of  their  weekly  earnings  may  be  con- 
venient at  any  period.  By  shewing  the  operative  classes  that 
you  are  consulting  their  interests  you  can  best  reckon  upon 
their  attendance  to  the  Institute.  Again,  we  would  surest  that 
to  the  senior  classes  the  respect  that  men  should  always  have 
more  than  boys,  should  be  given;  and  this  will  attract  in  a  great 
measure  the  attendance  of  those  more  advanced  in  years.  In 
no  case,  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided,  should  boys  be  allowed 
to  intermix  with  adults  while  receiving  instruction,  for  the  lat- 
ter always  manifest  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  assemble  with 
the  former  in  class  teaching.  In  fact,  thii  has  been,  and 
must  continue  to  be  a  very  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  adult 
education. — ^We  would  therefore  recommend  separate  apart- 
ments, or  class  or  school-rooms,  setting  one  aside  for  adults, 
And  another  for  the  more  junior  pupils,  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  found  advisable  to  name  different  times  to  admit  and  dismiss 
the  classes.  Indeed  such  an  arrangement  seems  to  us  very 
judicious  and  one  which  if  carried  into  effect  would  be  attended 
with  satisfactory  results.  In  each  Mechanics'  Institute 
there  should  be  one  spacious  and  weU  ventilated  room  which 
would  answer  for  a  lecture  hall  or  for  any  other  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  institute,and  in  no  instance  should  it  be  devoted 
to  meetings  on  any  matter  not  bearing  upon  the  business  of 
the  Institute. 

We  have  stated,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  that  we 
did  not  advocate  or  desire  to  see  opened  Institutes  solely  Fro- 
tfvtant  Of  solely  Soman  Catholic.  Nor  do  we  want  Institutes 
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where  party  politics  and  religious  differences  will  interfere  with 
their  internal  management. — ^No,  what  we  want  to  see  estab* 
liiihed  in  Dublin^  and  throughout  the  country,  are^  Mechanics' 
Institutes  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  minds  of 
our  fellow  creatures^  and  the  elevation  of  their  moral  and  social 
character.  To  effect  these  grand  and  laudable  objects,  all  must 
agree  that  politics,  and  every  thing  bordering  on  religious  hosti« 
lity,  roust  not  only  be  not  tolerated  but  totally  excluded.  These 
have  ever  proved  the  bane  of  every  institution  not  only  in 
Ireland  but  throughout  the  world.  In  England  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  philanthropic  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  their  introduction  into  any  educational  Institute  es- 
tablished to  elevate  the  character  of  the  operative  classes 
of  their  country.  Mr.  Disraeli  in  liis  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  in  October,  1844, 
attributes  the  decline  of  that  model  institute  which  but  a 
short  time  previous  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  in  the  last 
stage  of  its  fortune,"'  to  the  sectarian  feeling  that  pervaded 
its  management.  We  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
address  of  the  Honorable  Gentleman,  who  no  matter  how 
people  may  differ  from  him  on  other  points,  all  must 
acknowledge  to  be  a  most  zealous  advocate  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  even  among  the  poorest  of  his  fellow 
creatures : — 

'*  I  would  say  in  the  first  place,  ^  Uhoat  imputing  the  slightest 
fault  to  the  originators  of  this  institution,  wisbinff  to  be  most  dis- 
tinctly  understood  as  not  onl^r  not  imputing  any  rault  to  them,  but 
most  decidedly  being  of  opinion  that  the  mult  does  not  lie  at  their 
door  ;  still,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  origin  of 
this  institution,  by  circumstances  not  foreseen,  and  which  certainly 
were  not  intended,  a  party,  a  limited  and  a  sectarian  feeling  in  some 
degree  pervaded  its  management.  •  •  •  •  There  are  some 
amongst  us  now,  I  know,  wno  believe  that  the  period  has  arrived 
when  a  great  eifort  must  be  made  to  emancipate  this  country  from 
the  degrading  thraldom  of  faction — to  terminate,  if  possible,  that 
sectarian  and  limited  view,  in  which  all  human  conduct  is  examined, 
observed  and  criticised — to  put  an  end  to  that  exclusiveness,  which, 
in  its  peculiar  sphere,  is  equally  deleterious  as  that  aristocratical 
exclusiveness  of  manners  which  has  produced  so  much  evil ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  offer  an  opinion,  these  views  have  met  with  sympathy 
from  every  part  of  the  country." 

In  the  exclusion  of  Party  politics,  and  sectarian  principles 
from  ever)"  Educational  Institute,  we  are  fully  supportecf  by 
the  most  learned,  and  the  most  wise,  but  to  exclude  them  from 
an  institute  attended  by  the  industrious  classes  needs,  no  doubt^ 
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a  wise  and  firm  system  of  management.     If  every  exertion 
were  not  made  to  suppress  party  spirit  and  factions  feeling, 
instead    of    advocating    the    esti^blishment    of    Mechanics^ 
Institutes  in  the  country,   we  consider  we  would  be  much 
wanting  in  our  duty    were  we  not  to  give  them  our  most 
strenuous  opposition.     Ireland  has  suffered  enough  already 
from  party  feelings,  and  party  intolerance — she  is  more  than 
sufliciently  pauperized  now.      Some  effort  should  be  made  to 
remove  the  cause  before  we  can  expect  the  effect  to  cease;  we 
must  make  the  working  classes    understand    the   difference 
between  their  true  and  false  interests,  between  their  apparent 
and  real  friends.     But  to  do  this  we  must  we^n  them  from 
their  old  habits,  gradually  but  effectively;  we  must  point  out 
to  the  son  of  toil,  nobler  and  loftier  occupation  for  his  leisure 
hours  than  seeking  after  information  that  tends  only  to  foster 
within  his  breast,  feelings  of  political  hatred  and  religious 
animosity  towards  his  fellow   men.      In  fact,    unless    every 
caution  be    taken    and   the  greatest   vigilance    exercised  to 
prevent  political  and  religious  discussions  taking  place  within 
the  walls  of  the  Institution,  and  further,  the  exclusion  from 
among  those  to  whose  hands  its  management  would  be  com- 
mitted,   any  person  or  persons  evincing  the  least  desire  to 
advocate  party  feeling,    the  decline  and  certain  fall  of  the 
Institute  will   soon  become  manifest.      Should  we  ever  see 
established  for  the  working  class  of  Dublin  and  other  towns 
in  Ireland,  Mechanics'  Institutes  such  as  tliose  whose  opening 
we  now  advocate,  we  would  say  to  them,  in   the  words   of 
Professor  Nicholl, — 

"Mix  not  up  your  Society,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  church 
or  religious  politics  of  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  your  directions,  do 
not  ask  of  yourselves  even  to  which  of  our  various  sects  or  churches 
he  belongs  ;  if  you  do,  I  prophesy  for  you,  without  the  slightest  mis- 
givings, that  this  Institution  will  have  no  protracted  existence.  There 
must  be  no  paltering  or  only  half  sincerity  on  this  point.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  church  with  which  a  roan  worships  ought  never  to  be 
a  reason  for  holding  him  unfit  to  sit  at  the  council  of  a  Society  like 
yours,  but  neither  ought  it  to  be  a  reason  why  he  should  be  there." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  importance  of 
having  Mechanics'  Institutes  non-sectarian,  and  free  from  any 
party  politics.  We  now  take  leave  of  the  matter  in  the  confi- 
dent expectation  that  this  indispensable  part  of  the  management 
of  the  Institutions^  the  great  necessity  for  which  we  are  eudea- 
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voming  to  proye,  will  1^  fuUj  a^  effei[^ivel;  ^afried  ool^  bj 
Ihose  in  whom  tbe  power  to  accoinplish  it  maj  t>e  vested,  if 
this  be  done  there  is  very  little  to  fear  for  the  succe^^  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  as  they  will  then  and  then  only  assuipe  the  character 
of  estabUshments  having  for  their  common  character — the 
literary  and  scientific  education  of  the  working  people.  But 
to  effect  this  object,  first  cla^s  instruction  must  be  placed  within 
their  reach,  and  first  class  teachers  must  be  had  to  impart  it. 
On  the  subjects  that  seem  to  us  best  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  industrious  classes  in  Dublin, 
aj^d  the  large  towns  in  Ireland,  we  would  here  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations—The instruction  given  in  Mechanics*  Institutes  needs 
to  be  of  a  more  advanced  character  than  that  given  in  an 
llivening  School.  The  very  nature  of  things  requires  this,  as 
has  been  already  proved  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper. 
Indeed,  if  it  could  be  done,  we  would  be  in  favor  of  having 
the  class  of  instruction  in  the  former  such  as  would  be  required 
by  pupils  Qu  their  leaving  the  latter.  This,  perhaps,  would 
not  be  doing  justice  to  all  parties,  nor  might  it  be  prudent  to 
introduce  such  an  arrangement. 

For  instance,  were  an  adult  to  present  himself  for  admission 
to  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  he  would  feel  it  very  humiliating 
if  he  were  told  that  he  should  first  graduate  in  an  evening 
school,  as  he  did  not  possess  the  necessary  quahfications  for  a 
member«  Now  we  believe  this  plan  would  never  work,  and 
therefore  we  urge  the  establishment  of  institutions  that  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  poor  adult  to  learn  to  read»  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  advantages  to  the  more  advanced 
members  of  prosecuting  their  studies  in  tliose  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  they  may  have  already  entered  upon.  It  is 
clear,  then,  elementary  instruction  must  be  afforded  in  such  an 
institute,  and  also  the  courses  of  instruction  of  a  much  higher 
character  must  be  taught.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
these  arrangements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  advanced 
members  as  much  as  possible  apart  from  those  learning  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  thongrh  we  strongly  recommend 
an  elementary  evening  school  to  be  attached  to  every  Mechanics' 
Institute,  in  no  case  we  think  should  any  pupil  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  be  admitted  to  either. 

The  course  of  instruction  taught  in  Mechanics'  Institutes 
should  more  or  less  depend  upon  the  class  of  members  atteud- 
iug:  for  we   hold,   unless    the  capacity    of   the    pupil,  be 
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carefolfy  eonakbred,  the  ex^tion  of  the  teaofaer/  qv  the 
importance  of  the  subject^  will  &il  to  produce  the  desired  effect* 
A^un,  if  we  do  not  gi?e  the  mechanic  or  artizan  the  know-* 
ledge  that  Ae  himself  says  is  most  requisite  for  him^  and  best 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  greater  devek>pment  of  his  craft,  he 
will  nai  attend.  From  our  experience  of  those  of  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  living  by  weekly  wages,  we  are  induced  to  recom- 
mend the  following  courses  to  be  taught  in  a  Mechanies' 
Institute : — 

1st.  Course.     English  Grammar,  English  Composition,  Gko- 

Eaphy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  (Practical  and  Theoretical)  and 
ensuration* 

2nd.  Course.  French,  Latin,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and 
Astronomy. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  courses  comprise  too  many  auh- 
jects,  and  the  teaching  of  them  would  be  carrying  the  education 
of  the  million  too  far.  Well,  those  who  entertain  this  opinion 
may  do  so,  but  for  our  part,  we  cannot  see  why  the  son  of  the 
mechanic  should  not  be  as  eligible  to  receive  instruction  in 
any  branch,  as  the  child  of  the  lawyer  or  surgeon.  Of  conrse, 
were  we  aware  that  the  former  was  deetined  to  follow,  and 
never  rise  above  the  mere  mechanical  life  of  bis  father  or  grand* 
father,  we  might  say,  that  to  teach  them  many  of  these  branchea 
would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  ridiculous. 

But  this  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  necessary  we  should,  as, 
our  object  in  urging  the  opening  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  is 
to  elevate  and  not  depress,  to  encourage  and  not  dishearten,  to. 
Enlighten  and  not  to  keep  in  darkness,  the  working  multitudes 
of  our  country,  no  matter  what  their  position,  no  matter  how 
low  their  birtb.  To  extend  tlie  blessings  of  education  to  all, 
to  disseminate  the  seeds  of  useful  knowledge  amoiRg  all,  to  aid 
all  in  acquiring  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  advance 
themselves  in  the  world,  and.  to  aiGord  them  honorable  and 
usefulemployment  for  their  leisure  bour%  are  the  iedingA  which 
actuate  us  to  advocate  so  warmly,  the  fcMrmation  of  what  may 
be  justly  termed.  Mechanics'  Institutes  for  the  operative  classes 
of  Ireland.  We  fully  agree  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hook,  when  he 
says  that  '^  we  demand  for  tJie  working  classc8,the  best  article,'' 
and  we  cannot  see  why  it  could  not  be  procured  for  th^m,  if  proper 
means  were  resorted  to.  A  great  portion  of  the  time  of  the  work- 
ing classes  who  have  attended  our  daily  schools,  was  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  instruments  of  gaining  knowledge,  ra- 
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tber  than  that  of  knowledge  itaelf.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that 
if  no  facilities  be  offered  for  their  application  afterwards,  we 
must  expect  the  mind  to  degenerate ;  imd  no  matter  how  large 
may  be  the  number  of  elementary  schools,  theintellectaal  pjor- 
tion  of  the  laboring  body  must  remain  uneducated.  Being 
fully  aware  of  this,  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  an  Eng- 
lish course,  which  in  our  opinion  appears  best  adapted  for  the 
class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  Mechanics'  Institutes  are 
intended. 

Indeed,  were  vie  advocates  for  having  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated man^s  son  no  better  than  his  father,  or  the  laborer's  son 
a  mere  laborer  too,  in  fact,  were  we  to  have  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society  to  remain  stationary,  then  We 
might  put  greater  limits  to  the  course ;  or  were  we  to  en- 
tertain the  same  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Cobbett  when  he  said, 
'*  It  was  highly  injudicious  to  teach  the  poor  people  to  aspire 
to  anything  but  labour,"'^  we  should  oppose  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  all  who  have  been  born  poor,  and  keep  it 
in  a  storehouse  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
the  CoBh  to  purchase  it.  Popular  education  is  too  far  in  ad- 
vance now,  and  its  friends  too  numerous  to  permit  this  system 
of  exclusion — we  say  with  Archbishop  Whately — "  I  wonder 
not  much,  considering  what  human  nature  is,  that  some 
should  think  the  education  of  the  poor  an  evil :  I  do  wonder 
at  their  not  perceiving  it  to  be  inevitable," 

Before  closing  the  part  of  our  paper  relating  to  the  class  of 
instruction  that  should  be  given  in  Mechanics*  Institutes,  a 
question  arises, — Should  the  course  of  Education  consist 
of  English  only  ?  We  can  in  great  truth  inform  our  readers 
that  we  have  given  this  matter  our  serious  consideration  for 
some  time,  and  we  niight  say  for  years,  and  the  result  of  our 
consideration  we  shall  now  lay  before  them ;  but  before  doing  so 
we  would  have  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  are  now  advocating 
the  cause  of  continuous  education,  for  those  who  have  already 
passed  throuffh  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  the  education  of 
the  poor  adult,  which  may  have  been  more  sadly  neglected. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  must  appear  that  persons  will 
attend,  whose  vocations  in  life  must  widely  differ,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  form  the  working  portion  of  the  community.     Of 

*  Mr*  Cobbett*8  speech  on  Mr.  Roebuck*!  motion  for  a  committee  to 
•oquiie  into  the  state  of  Sngiish  Education. 
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this  there  can  be  no  doubt^  since  our  readers  are  aware  that  we 
would  have  none  eligible,  except  those  living  by  their 
weekly  earnings.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  ail  Mechanics, 
nor  do  we  expect  to  have  all  clerks,  all  shop-assistants,  all 
messengers,  nor  do  we  want  such :  but  we  must  have  all  work- 
ing for  their  bread,  members  of  some  class  or  other :  this 
must  be  insisted  upon,  as  it  will  be  a  safeguard  against  persons 
joining,  through  curiosity,  or  party  intentions. 

We  have  perhaps  wandered  too  much  from  the  result  of  our 
consideration,  relative  to  the  teaching  of  languages  in  these 
Institutes.  But,  duly  considering  all  circumstances,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  French  and  Latin  languages 
at  least  should  be  taught ;  but  the  reader  will  understand  that 
by  recommending  those  particular  languages,  we  are  not 
undervaluing  others.  Indeed  we  well  know  there  are  many 
young  men  in  very  humble  circumstances  in  life,  who  would 
think  no  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  classical 
knowledge  unprofitably  spent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  not  endeavouring  to  show  the  subjects  which  might  be  useful 
and  desirable,  but  those  which  are  requisite  and  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  class  who  would  attend  to  be  instructed  in  them. 
We  can  best  describe  the  education  that  we  would  have  given, 
by  using  the  words  of  Thomas  W^yse,  who  writes^' — 

**The  very  first  essential  of  the  education  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending is  not  its  extent,  nor  its  elevation,  nor  the  number  of 
things  learned,  nor  their  seeming  importance,  nor  their  facility — 
though  all  this  be  worth  attending  to — but,  above  all  things,  and  in 
all  things,  its  applicability,** 

It  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  tlie  educational  wants  of  all, 
but  at  the  fame  time  we  should  first  see  that  we  have  pupils, 
or  at  least  a  probability  of  having  them,  before  we  incur  the 
expense  of  paying  Masters  to  teach  subjects  that  are  not  in 
great  demand,  among  the  classes  likely  to  attend  the  Institutions 
which  occupy  our  attention  at  present.  This  it  is  which  makes 
us  recommend  the  teaching  of  tlie  Frencli  and  Latin  Languages 
only,  at  their  starting ;  and  were  we  noc  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance, and  thegreatestimation  in  which  a  practical  knowledge 
of  them  is  held,  we  would  be  inclined  to  confine  the  course  of 
education  in  these  Institutes  to  English  subjects  only.  But 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  instruction  given, 
we  should  never  forget  that  their  principal  object  should  be  the 
"  scientific  cultivation'*  of  the  mind  of  the  Mechanic;  and  we 
18 
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would  urge  the  teaching  of  those  principles  of  science  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  ocoapation  of  the  papil.  Bj  doing 
this  we  are  not  preventing  other  members  from  availing  them- 
selves of  any  advantages  that  these  Institutes  may  afford.  No^ 
we  would  say  to  them,  embrace  every  opportunity  that  we  have 
offered  to  you  to  acquire  that  knowledge  suited  to  your  capacities 
and  inclination ;  and  we  would  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  exhorting  the  junior  members  of  the 
Manchester  Athenseum  to  persevere,  and  addressing  them  in 
the  words  of  Johnson,  he  said  : — 


-Proceed,  illustrious  youth. 


And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throue  of  truth  I 
Let  all  thy  soul  indulge  the  generous  heat. 
Till  captive  science  yield  her  last  retreat ; 
Let  Reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray. 
And  pour  in  misty  Doubt  resistless  day. 

But  supposing  that  we  offer  advantages  after  advantages, 
suppose  every  subject  that  possibly  could  be  mentioned  was 
taught  in  these  institutes,  of  what  avail  would  it  be  if 
proper  teachers  were  not  procured,  and  a  proper  teacliing  system 
adopted.  A  system  may  be  good  we  will  grant,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  teacher  acting  upon  it  must  be  the  same. 
''  In  a  teacher  is  requisite  not  only  a  competent  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  but  an  aptness  to  teach,  which  can  only  be  acquired, 
generally  speaking,  Iby  those  who  make  teaching  their  sole  oc- 
cupation and  study.''  A  teacher  of  the  working  classes  should 
be  one  competent  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  position  which 
his  pupils  hold  or  are  likely  to  hold  in  life,  otherwise  let  liim 
not  appear  upon  so  important  a  stage.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
ability,  energy  and  morality,  having  his  heart  in  his  high  calling, 
and  not  one  who  looks  on  school-keeping  as  his  last  resource, 
after  having  evinced  his  incapacity  for  all  other  pursuits.  In 
fact  we  hold  that  there  could  not  be  a  calling  in  life  more  en- 
titled to  universal  respect  than  that  of  a  teacher,  if  honorably 
and  honestly  exercised.  "  There  are  few  things,"  speaks  the 
eminent  Professor  NichoU,  '*  more  to  be  wished  than  that  some 
competent  pen  would  assume  the  important  task  of  critically 
examining  how  knowledge  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the 
various  minds  thirsting  for  it.''  Again,  in  our  views  on  this 
all  important  point,  we  are  supported  by  the  learned  Professor 
Tyndall,who,  when  delivering  his  lecture  on  the  study  of  Physics^ 
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at  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Qreat  Britain^  thas  speaks  of  the 
profession  of  a  Teacher  :— 

"  If  there  be  one  profession  in  England  of  paramount  importance 
I  believe  it  to  be  that  of  the  Schoolmaster ;  and  if  there  be  a  posi. 
tion  where  selfishness  and  incompetence  do  most  serious  mischief,  bj 
lowering  the  moral  tone  and  exciting  contempt,  and  where  reverence 
and  notable  truthfulness  ought  to  be  the  feelings  evoked,  it  is  that 
of  the  governor  of  the  school.  When  a  man  of  enlarged  heart  and 
mind  comes  among  boys — when  he  allows  his  being  to  stream  through 
them,  and  observes  the  operation  of  his  own  character  evidenced  m 
the  elevation  of  theirs — it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  position  of 
such  a  man  being  honorable.  It  is  a  blessed  position.  The  man  is 
a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  all  around  him.  •♦♦•••  • 
For  no  matter  what  means  of  culture  may  be  chosen,  whether  phy- 
sical or  philological,  success  must  ever  mainly  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  life,  love  and  earnestnsss,  which  the  teacher  himself  brings 
with  him  to  his  vocation." 

Would  that  the  profession  was  as  justly  estimated  by  the 
State ;  if  it  were,  we  should  not  see  many  an  Irish  teacher 
who  would  have  been  a  credit  to  both  his  vocation  and  his 
country,  compelled  to  seek  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  pauper, 
or  humiliated  to  share  the  shelter  of  the  Workhouse  home. 
But  a  brighter  day  seems  now  to  promise  for  them ;  and  it  is 
with  much  pleasure  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  state, 
that  effective  means  have  been  latterly  taken,  by  the  Irish 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  to  alleviate  their  distress 
by  increasing,  as  we  are  informed,  the  salaries  of  all  teachers 
of  National  Schools  in  proportion  to  their  various  merits.  By 
elevating  the  teacher  in  the  social  rank,  you  elevate  his  profes- 
sion also,  and  this  can  be  only  done  b^  giving  him  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
duties  he  is  called  upon  to  discharge. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  what  must 
be  an  adjunct  of  paramount  importance  to  every  Mechanics' 
Institute^ — a  Library.  We  know  of  no  greater  boon  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  the  intellectual  poor,  than  placing 
within  their  reach  the  advantages  of  a  well  selected  library  ; 
nor  do  we  know  why  such  a  public  duty  should  have  been  so 
long  overlooked.  Here  may  the  poor  mechanic,  during  the 
intervals  of  toil,  find  something  to  soothe  him,  ere  he  retires  to 
seek  that  repose — 

"  When  Labor's  children  sleep, 
When  Joy  forgets  to  smile,  and  Care  to  weep.'* 
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To  the  working  classes  there  could  not  be  anything  of  greater 
importance  than  the  establishment  of  Free  Libraries ;  every 
effort,  every  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  these  classes 
a  Beading  People.  It  is  an  object  well  worthy  our  atten- 
tion, and  one  which  if  accomplished  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  amount  of  toil  employed  in  its  achievement. 
What  frreater  pleasure,  let  us  ask,  could  there  be  to  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  and 
fatigued  man  of  toil,  than  to  see  him,  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
take  his  seat  either  in  the  Public  Beading  Boom,  or  find  him 
surrounded  by  his  little  ones  on  a  winter  evening,  reading  some 
amusing  or  interesting  book  aloud  by  his  own  fireside.  Let 
us  not  be  told  that  the  poor  artizans  of  our  large  towns  cannot 
be  made  a  Beading  People.  Afford  them  the  advantages  of 
becoming  so,  and  no  doubt  their  love  of  reading  will  soon 
manifest  itself  The  love  of  reading  once  diffused  among  the 
operative  poor,itmust  necessarily  have  a  most  salutary  effect.  Its 
great  benefit  has  been  felt  in  England,  and  why  should  it  not 
be  in  Ireland,  if  opportunity  were  offered  ?  Lord  Brougham, 
in  his  able  speech  on  National  Education,  alluding  to  the 
Public  Beading  Booms  in  Carlisle,  says — "This  at  least  is 
quite  certain,  that  of  the  hundreds  who  belong  to  these  libraries 
and  reading  rooms,  none  have  even  been  suspected  of  joining  in 
any  corrupt  proceedings,  though  from  accidental  circumstances  a 
more  than  ordinarily  long  canvas  preceded  the  last  general 
election.'' 

But  let  us  enquire  what  the  nature  of  the  books  should 
be  composing  a  library  calculated  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  the  working  portion  of  the  community?  This  is  a 
matter  that  requires  to  be  dealt  with  very  cautiously, 
and  one  we  would  leave  to  be  handled  by  special 
authorities,  did  not  our  subject  demand  from  us  our  opinion 
on  so  important  a  point.  Now,  every  educationist  must  admit 
that  the  more  entertaining  the  book,  the  greater  will  be  the 
demand  for  it.  We  are  now  writing,  not  of  a  library  suited 
to  the  Philosopher,  tlie  Lawyer,  the  Doctor,  or  the  Divine,  but 
a  library  suited  to  the  poor  working  man.  To  have  such  a 
library,  you  must  first  consult  the  tastes  of  those  men  whose 
attendance  you  are  endeavouring  to  secure.  To  do  this  you 
must  move  among  them,  s^>eak  with  them,  or  become  acquainted 
with  their  character  in  every  way  possible.  This,  we  assure 
our  readers,  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  for  many  years,  and 
from  our  experience  we  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
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that  to  have  the  working  classes  of  Ireland  a  reading  people, 
we  must  first  begin  by  placing  within  their  reach  books  of  nii 
amusing  more  than  a  philosophic  nature.  Works  of  fiction 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for  and  greedily  read  by  the  people,  and 
such  works  must  be  provided  for  them  or  else  we  fail  iu  the 
undertaking.  Now,  be  it  understood,  that  we  look  upon  the 
introduction  of  those  books  more  as  an  inducement  to  secure 
their  attendance,  than  as  sources  from  which  useful  knowledge 
is  to  be  derived.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  much  knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  the  reading  of 
works  of  the  better  class  of  fiction,  and  their  reading  is  often 
productive  of  great  good.  In  our  views  on  this  point  we  are 
fully  supported  by  Sir  J.  P.  W.  Herschell,  no  mean  authority 
on  such  matters,  who  says  : — 

•'  In  short,  you  will  find  thivt  in  the  higher  and  better  class  of 
works  of  fiction  and  imagination  duly  circulated,  you  possess  all  you 
require  to  strike  your  grappling  iron  into  their  souls,  and  chain  them 
willing  follawers  to  the  car  of  advancing  civilization. 

When  I  speak  of  works  of  imagination  and  fiction,  I  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that  I  would  turn  loose  among  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  I  am  more  especially  referring,  a  whole  library  of  novels. 
The  novel,  in  its  best  form,  1  regard  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  of  civilization  ever  invented."* 

These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  education- 
ists of  the  age;  no  mere  theorist,  but  one  practically  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  labouring  classes  of  his  country. 
The  reason  for  dwelling  so  strongly  on  this  class  of  reading 
is,  that  it  seems  really  the  most  powerful  agent  which  we 
could  employ  to  gain  the  attenticm  of  those  whom  free  libraries 
are  calculated  to  serve.  Of  course  we  would  not  wish  to  have 
a  library,  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  consist 
of  novels  only,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  high  their  charac- 
ter might  be ;  but  we  would  urge  their  circulation  on  no 
niggard  scale ;  for,  unless  we  amuse  iu  some  way  the  mechanic 
after  the  weary  hours  of  toil,  we  fear  he  will  continue  to  seek 
amusement  elsewhere,  which  no  doubt  will  be  attended  with 
greater  danger  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  than  the 
jmrusal  of  a  novel  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  Goldsmith  or  a 
Scott.  We  must  have  recourse  to  light  literature  if  we  desire 
to  see  the  working  classes  a  reading  people,  or  to  ofi^er  them 
inducements  sufficient  to  counteract  the  attractions  of  the  public 


*  **  And  with  respect  of  fiction  too,  though  I  would  not  recommend  it 
a«  giving  the  same  healthy  tone  and  nourishment  to  the  mind  aa  other 
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house  or  dram  shop.  The  biographies  of  great  men  will  also  be. 
read  with  remarkable  avidity  by  the  mechanic  or  the  artizan, 
particularly  if  the  names  of  such  men  be  familiar  to  him  :  con- 
sequently, we  would  recommendthe  introduction  of  books  of  this 
nature  into  a  Mechanics'  liibrary.  If,  to  the  classes  of  books  just 
mentioned,  works  of  a  scientific  nature,  treatises  on  practical 
subjects,  the  leading  reviews,  selections  from  travels,  and  the 
works  of  the  eminent  poets  be  added,  we  shaU  have  a  library  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest 
by  every  well-disposed  member  of  the  working  poor. 

We  should  be  considered  as  having  made  a  great  omission  when 
referring  to  the  class  of  works  that  should  constitute  a  hbrary,  a 
library  for  the  working  classes,  were  we  to  neglect  offering 
some  allusion  to  the  introduction  of  News-papers.  Now  we  do 
not  deprecate  the  reading  of  news-papers, nor  are  we  in  any  way 
opposed  to  such,  but  on  the  contrary  look  upon  their  reading  in 
a  most  favorable  light,   and  as  a  most  powerful  means  of 
instructing  man  in  the  history  of  his  age;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  we  fear  very  much  that  their  introduction  into  institutes, 
the  opening  of  which  we  are  now  advocating,  would  be  attended 
witli  very  unsatisfactory  results.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who 
entertain  a  different  opinion  to  this,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  to  educate  and  unite  all  parties,  no  matter  what  their  creed 
or  religious  sects,  arc  the  motives  that  induce  us  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  present    paper  thus    earnestly.      To    insure 
success  in  such  an  undertaking,  we  certainly  think  that  the 
most  prudent  course   would   be  to  exclude  from  every  insti- 
tute,  intended  for   the  benefit  of  the  Working  Classes,  all 
books  and perodicals having  apolitical  or  sectarian  tendency. 
We  are  not  the  only  advocates  of  such  a  course.     Sir  John 
Herscbell,  in  his  address  delivered  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Windsor  and  Eton  Library,  thus  speaks:— 

"  The  caution  which  I  would  hold  out  is,  that  an  extreme 
scrupulousness  should  be  exercised,  with  reference  to  the  admission' 
of  works  on  Politics  and  Legislation,  into  such  a  department.  In. 
deed  1  should  strongly  advocate  their  exclusion  altogether.     •     •     • 


more  practical  pursuits,  yet  I  am  pleased  to  think,  especially  in  later 
times,  that  writers  of  fiction  have  treated  it  with  so  much  refinement, 
and  so  much  enlargement  of  view,  that  lessons  may  be  derived  from  the 
best  pages  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction,  be  they  male  or  female,  scarcely 
inferior  to  what  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  facts.** — Earl  of  Car^ 
liile^a  AddrehS  at  the  Bradford  Mechanics*  Institute. 
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We  shall  b*  taking  oo  ourselves  a  deep  responsibility,  and  one  for 
which  I  may  comicientiously,  for  my  own  part,  say  I  am  not  prepared, 
by  any  step  which  may  tend  to  interfere  one  way  or  the  otner,  with 
the  free  formation  of  public  opinion  on  such  suojects ;  nor  indeed 
can  I  conceive  a  more  probable  cause  of  disagreement  among 
ourselves,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  to  be  deprecated,  than  the 
discussions  which  might  arise  on  this  point — the  only  way  to  keep 
clear  of  which  is  to  exclude  such  works  altogether.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  safest  course  would  be  that 
recommended  here ;  in  fact  so  strongly  do  we  concur  with  this 
able  authority,  that  we  should  give  our  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  works  of  this  nature.  But,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  it  is  not  from  any  jealousy  of  discussion,  or  out  of  any 
spirit  of  opposition,  that  we  recommend  the  non-introducliou 
of  News-papers, — we  wish  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  an 
institute  intended  to  be  purely  educational,  from  becoming  the 
arena  of  political  discussions  and  party  manifestations.  We  do 
not  desire  men  who  join  a  Mechanics'  Institute  for  th^  sake  of 
reading  News-papers — no,  those  are  the  very  men  that  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  would  do  better  without.  The  members  we 
seek  for  are  those  whose  object  is  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
of  a  loftier  character  than  the  mere  perusal  of  a  news-paper  can 
bestow;  and  for  such  raen,no  matter  how  humble  their  station  in 
life,  we  advocate  the  opening  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Free 
Libraries.  We  agree  with  the  Attorney  General  for  England, 
that  by  excluding  news-papers  from  these  institutes  we  are 
depriving  the  portion  of  the  Working  classes  who  would  join 
them,  "of  one  of  the  principal  attractions  to  be  found  in  Public 
Houses/'  But  if  we  can  compensate  them  for  it  by  placing  in 
their  hands  works  of  equal  interest  and  of  greater  general  enter- 
tainment, we  contribute  to  their  social  happiness  and  intellec- 
tual improvement  much  more  durably  and  effectively;  with 
more  benefit  to  the  man,  himself,  and  with  greater  advantage 
to  the  commonwealth. 

Scotland  is  an  example  worth  our  notice;  Institutes 
of  the  first  character  exist  in  many  parts  of  that  country,  and 
the  noblest  of  her  aristocracy  are  to  be  found  presiding  at 
the  meetings  of  their  members.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  give  the  following  extract  from  an  address,  delivered 
to  the  Members  of  the  Glasgow  Athenseum,  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  relative  to  newspaper  reading  : — 

*•  Now  the  first  advice  which  I  would  give  to  the  young  men  of 
Glasgow  would  be  this,— -not  to  spend  their  time  too  much^  lay 
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stress  upon  the  words  '  too  much' — ^not  to  spend  their  time  too  mach 
in  mere  newspaper  reading.  I  should  have  given  this  advice  at  any 
time,  and  upon  any  occasion  on  which  I  might  have  appeared  before 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow  with  a  similar  object  in  view  ;  but  I  have  a 
particular  desire  to  give  this  advice  upon  this  occasion,  because,  at 
a  late  meeting  of  a  similar  in.stitution  in  the  city  of  Manchestery  a 
person  very  eminent  in  the  political  world — I  mean  Mr.  Oobden — 
gave  a  directly  contrary  advice.  Mr.  Cobden  told  the  young  men 
of  Manchester,  if  I  recollect  his  words,  that  no  reading  could  be 
more  useful  than  that  of  newspapers.  Now,  with  all  respect  for 
Mr.  Cobden,  I  wholly  differ  from  such  a  sentiment.  I  do  not  wish 
to  undervalue  the  high  character  and  the  very  great  ability  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  British  Press.  In  that  character  we  are  all 
deeply  mterested,  and  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  that  character  does  stand  high.  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  are  articles  continually  appearing  in  the  daily  press 
which,  for  vigour  of  expression  and  for  grace  of  composition,  are  equal 
to  the  best  specimens  of  English  literature.  All  that  I  would  say 
is — and  I  again  repeat  it — do  not  spend  '  too  much'  of  your  time  in 
newspaper -reading ;  and  I  give  that  advice  upon  this  ground,  that  the 
knowledge  which  you  acquire  from  newspapers  is  necessarily  more 
or  less  of  a  desultory  and  superficial  character.  I  would  say  then 
to  the  young  men  of  Glasgow — if  you  wish  to  be  living  always  in 
the  present — if  you  wish  to  have  the  din  of  its  contentions  always 
in  your  ears,  and  the  flush  of  its  fleeting  interests  for  ever  on  your 
brow — above  all,  if  you  wish  to  have  your  opinions  ready  made  for 
you,  without  the  trouble  of  enquiry  and  without  the  discipline  of 
thought — then  I  say  come  from  your  counting-houses,  and  spend  the 
few  hours  of  leisure  which  you  may  have  in  exhausting  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press ;  but  if  your  ambition  be  a  noble  one — if  your  aim 
be  higher — you  will  often  find  yourselves  passing  from  the  door  of 
the  news-room  into  that  of  the  library — from  the  present  to  the  past — 
from  the  living  to  the  dead — to  commune  with  those  thoughts  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  which  have  been  raised  to  the  shelves 
of  the  library  by  the  common  consent  of  all  men,  because  they  do 
not  contain  mere  floating  information,  but  instruction  for  all  genera- 
tions and  for  all  time." 

From  this  extract  it  is  manifest  that  the  Duke  enter- 
tains opinions  quite  at  variance  with  those  of  Mr.  Cobden 
relative  to  newspaper  reading,  and  though  we  cannot  altogether 
coincide  with  either  gentleman,  we  must  admire  the  principles 
of  the  former.  But,  it  is  probable,  had  his  Grace  been  addressing 
a  similar  assemi)ly  of  the  young  men  at  Dublin,  lie  would  liave 
rcconmiended  the  exclusion  of  newspapers  altogether.  On 
this  point  we  have^  nothing  further  to  observe,  as  it  will  be  for 
those  who  may  take  up  the  matter  to  adopt  or  reject  the  sugges- 
tions we  have  made. 

The  primary  cause  of  our  advocating  the  opening  of  Me- 
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chanW  Institutes  is  to  afford  the  mechanic^  or  an;  other 
working  man  those  opportunities  of  mental  culture  and  harmless 
amusement,  which  have  been  withheld  to  this  period  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  its  metropolis.  And  in  order  to  protect  the 
Institutes  from  the  monopoly  of  persons  in  easier  circumstances, 
we  have  recommended  that  none  but  those  living  by  weekly 
wages  should  be  considered  admissible.  The  reason  we  assigned 
for  this,  seems  to  us  a  very  palpable  one,  namely — that 
the  presence  of  employers  or  superiors  is  calculated  to  prevent 
the  attendance  of  the  operative  classes.  This  is  not  only  the 
case  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  and  Scotland  also  :  Charles 
Knight,  writing  on  free  Libraries,  states — 

*'  That  the  majority  of  Library  Institutes  in  England  comprise 
professional  men,  the  higher  shopkeepers  and  the  managers  of  large 
firms ;  that  the  clerk  and  the  shopkeeper  will  not  go  where  they 
have  a  chance  of  being  looked  coldly  on  by  their  employers  or  supe- 
riors in  service,  and  resort  to  Mechanics*  Institutes,  where  their 
presence  effectually  drives  out  the  fustian  jacket." 

Mr  Knight  is  a  warm  advocate  for  Free  Libraries,  and  his 
arguments  in  their  favor  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  great  good  they  must 
necessarily  effect  among  the  operative  classes  of  any  country. 
"There  could  be  notliing  easier,^'  writes  this  gentleman, 
''  than  to  make  the  National  School  a  Free  Library  also.*' 
We  consider  that  such  could  be  very  easily  accomplished,  but 
not  more  so  than  to  make  the  Mechanics*  Institute  the  same. 

We  have  now  submitted  to  our  readers  our  views  on  Me- 
chanics* Institutes  suited  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  and  though  we  regret  the 
the  smallness  of  the  number:  we  must  not  deny  that  through- 
put Ireland  there  are  to  be  found  a  "  happy  few/'  In  Clon- 
mel,  for  instance,  there  is  an  Institute  of  which  its  supporters 
may  feel  justly  proud.  The  Evening  School  attached  to  this 
Institute,  we  understand,  is  in  connexion  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Irish  National  Education,  and  perhaps  in  Ireland 
there  is  not  another  school  of  a  like  character  equal  to  it. 

The  influence  that  such  Institutes,  whose  opening  we  so 
strongly  urge,  would  have  upon  the  operative  portion  of  society, 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  "  Great  indeed,*' 
says  the  learned  Sheriff  Allison,  "are  the  results  to  public  and 
private  welfare  which  may  be  expected  from  the  spread  and 
success  of  such  institutions,  in  which  the  real  treasures  of 
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geniQs  are  to  be  found,  the  fortunes  of  our  descendants  ard 
wound  up  with  their  success/'  As  an  example  of  the  influence 
that  may  be  expected  from  these  institutes,  we  shall  here 
give  our  readers  one  instance  which  has  occurred  but  a  few 
years  back. 

At  the  time  when  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  National 
Education  opened  their  Model  School  in  Marlborough-st.  for 
the  education  of  the  working  classes  in  the  evening,  there  attend- 
ed a  young  man  named  Dunne,  whose  occupation  was  that  of 
an  ordinary  day  laborer.  His  anxiety  to  raise  himself  from 
this  position  manifested  itself  by  his  perseverance  and  assiduity 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  after  the  close  of  each  day's 
work,  so  much  so,  that  he  enlisted  the  attention,  and  we  may 
write,  the  admiration,  of  the  Besident  Commissioner,  The 
Eight  Honourable  Alexander  Macdonnell  (who  is  ever 
anxious  to  assist  in  raising  the  condition  of  those  whose 
merit  entitles  them  to  it).  Dunne,  feeling  this,  continued  to 
persevere,  till  in  a  short  time  he  acquired  knowledge  sufficient 
to  qualify  him  to  take  charge  of  a  Village  National  School,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  teacher  by  the  Commissioners,  This 
school  is  situated  in  Stillorgan,  a  village  a  few  miles  beyond 
Dublin,  on  the  east  side.  After  remaining  at  Stillorgan  for 
some  time,  and  discharging  his  duties  with  satisfaction 
to  the  Patron,  justice  to  the  pupils,  and  credit  to  himself, 
he  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  is  now  earning  £300 
per  annum  by  school  keeping.  It  would  be  a  great  in- 
justice to  this  exemplary  young  man,  were  we  to  omit  to 
mention,  that  since  fortune  favored  him  in  a  foreign  land, 
he  has  sent  several  remittances  to  his  family,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  £90,  and  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled 
to  join  him,  and  share  in  the  justly  earned  fruits  of  his  noble 
industry. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  great  good  that  can  be  effected 
by  continuous  education.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  very 
singular  case,  and  we  are  far  from  denying  that  it  is.  We  do 
not  want  all  labourers  or  mechanics  to  become  schoolmasters, 
but  we  want  to  raise  their  social  condition  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Now,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  written  on 
the  management  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  we  would  suggest 
the  following  plan  for  adoption,  as  it  strikes  us  to  be 
be  a  most  powerful  means  to  stimulate  the  young  mechanic 
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to  perseverance,  and  create  in  his  bosom  a  spirit  of  emulation. 
The  plan  we  dlade  to  is — that  each  memoer  be  solicited  to 
bring  to  the  institute  a  specimen  of  the  craft  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and  at  stated  intervals  that  those  specimens  should  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  competent  judges,  and  pre* 
miums  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors.  Good  results 
would  certainly  arise  from  this  plan  if  once  carried  into  effect, 
but  in  no  case  should  any  specimen  be  exhibited  except  by  a 
member  of  the  institute.  Yiewed  in  any  light  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  institutes  would  be  calculated  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  working  classes,  and  conduce  to  their  social 
welfare.  An  institute  such  as  this  we  earnestly  hope  to  see 
opened  for  the  young  mechanics  and  artizans  of  Dublin.  But, 
instead  of  this,  what  have  we  ? 

An  Institution  bearing  the  title  Mechanics',  a  title  which 
it  can  in  no  degree  of  justice  claim.  It  is  an  assembly  house 
for  the  middle  classes,  as  may  easily  be  discovered  by  any  person 
visiting  the  Seading  Boom  attached  to  it.  The  visitor  will 
see  there  an  assemblage  of  men  of  middle  age,  filling  positions 
in  society  from  which  they  derive  incomes  of  some  hundreds 
a  year,  while  he  is  struck  with  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
working  mechanic  or  youthful  apprentice.  We  admit  tliat 
both  one  and  the  other  are  eligible  to  the  institute,  and  we 
also  admit  the  desirability  of  having  an  institute  open  to  all 
classes ;  but  we  see  the  almost  total  impossibihty  of  having 
men  ''  with  the  honorable  stain  of  labor  on  their  hands  and 
brows"  intermix  with  fashionably  attired  gentlemen  to  whom 
daily  toil  is  only  known  by  name.  It  would  unquestionably 
be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  employer  and  the  employed 
assemble  in  the  same  institute ;  in  fact,  this  is  a  system  we 
would  encourage,  still,  it  was  not  designed  by  the  originators 
of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  No;  tliese  institutes  were  intended 
to  benefit  mechanics  or  men  depending  on  their  weekly  earnings, 
and  such  only  should  be  eligiole  thereto.  That  the  so  called 
Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute  is  not  an  educational  institute, 
all  acquainted  with  its  character  must  admit,  but  that  the  com- 
mon object  of  the  gentlemen  comprising  its  board  is  to  render 
it  so,  no  person  can  deny.  Yet  we  cannot  see  how  this  object 
can  be  accomplished  till  the  spirit  of  religious  hostility  and  party 
feeling  on  both  sides  shall  have  passed  away,  and  indeed  we  re- 
gret to  observe  that  such  has  pervaded,  and  continues  to  pervade 
its  management  at  the  present  moment.  Much  credit,  no  doubt. 
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is  due  to  certain  well  meaningand  influential  gentlemen  for  their 
untiring  efforts  to  suppress  and  eradicate  from  the  insiitution 
those  agents  of  its  destruction,  and  which  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  render  it  inevitable.  But  if  it  is  to  succeed  its 
success  v^'tfear  must  be  attributed  to  the  support  of  the  middle 
ranks,  who,  we  have  just  grounds  to  believe,  are  its  main 
supporters  at  present. 

The  classes  of  this  institute  are  at  tended  by  persons 
who  should  be  made  to  seek  instruction  in  other  places 
more  suited  to  their  positions.  We  advert  to  this  feature 
of  its  management  be^^use  we  are  aware  of  the  injustice 
done  to  the  children  of  mechanics  or  worknien,  who  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  send  them  to  learn  the  subjects  taught  in 
many  of  the  classes.  But  if  the  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute 
were  what  its  name  imports,  men  of  superior  circumstances 
and  high  positions  would  not  be  allowed  to  join  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  "  cheap  read/'  and  that  their  children  might  be 
taught  accomplishments  at  a  *'  cheap  rate."  To  certain  gentle- 
men connected  with  it  we  accord  the  praise  that  is  justly  due  to 
them  for  the  active  and  zealous  part  they  have  taken  to  recon- 
cile its  members  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  observe,  and  at  the  same  time  regret,  that  there  are  still 
connected  with  the  Institution  certain  individuals  wlio,  it  would 
appear,  glory  in  disseminating  discord  and  party  feeling  among 
those  of  the  working  classes  who  attend  it.  It  is  a  subject  of 
regret,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  such  an  Institute  should 
be  converted  at  times  into  an  arena  of  party  politics  and  reli- 
gious bigotry.  We  are  not  now  censuring  any  section,  we  are 
merely  stating  what  we,  and  thoufands  of  others,  know  to  be 
the  shameful  fact.  We  know  that  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of 
Dublin  was  originated,  fostered  and  brought  to  a  high  position 
by  some  of  the  most  benevolent  and  influential  of  our  fellow 
citizens ;  that  its  board  was  composed  of,  and  its  affairs  con- 
ducted by  many  who  had  but  one  object  in  view, — tlie 
welfare  of  the  Mechanics.  But  unfortunately  these  gentle- 
men allowed  some  turbulent,  disaffected  individuals  to  steal  in 
amongst  them,  who  in  the  end  drove  the  original  founders  out, 
and  made  the  Institute  designed  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  a 
scene  of  politics  and  party  spirit,  a  forum  of  debate  for  half- 
fledged  orators,  instead  of  a  school  of  science  for  the  working 
man.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  how  rejoiced  we  shall  be 
when  we  hear  of  harmony  and  good  will  existing  among  the 
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members  of  ibis  institution^  and  that  discord  and  religious 
hostility  shall  be  heard  of  no  more.  Its  directors  well  know 
that  facts  speak  more  forcibly  than  speeches,  however  eloquent  ; 
knowing  this  it  would  be  perhaps  wise  to  prevent  many  of  those 
would-be  party  leaders  from  delivering  addresses  calculated  to 
create  ill  and  envious  feelings  among  the  unwary  and  credulous 
portion  of  the  members ;  for,  to  say  the  least  of  some  of 
the  meetings  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  this  institution, 
they  were  anything  but  creditable.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall 
never  witness  such  again.  We  shall  now  pass  from  it,  and 
in  doing  so,  wish  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  it  at  presei\t  holds.  If  such  be  done  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  number  on  Rolh  in  the  English  class  will  far 
exceed  that  given  in  tlie  Directors'  Report  for  last  year,  which 
we  believe  was  thirty-sevkn. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper  we  stated  that  we'did  not 
desire  Institutions  devoted  solely  to  the  education  of  Protes- 
tants or  Roman  Catholics,  but  one  for  the  benetit  of  all  classes, 
without  reference  to  any  creed  or  sect.  It  is  evident  that  an 
institute  like  tliis  would  be  really  National :  to  render  it  so  we 
would  strongly  recommend  that  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  National  Education :  we  care  not  what 
may  be  the  objections  urged  against  this,  for  our  part  we  hold  it 
it  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  such  institutes  can  be  rendered 
successful.  Experience  has  strengthened  us  in  this  view,  and 
we  could,  if  space  permitted,  adduce  many  cogent  reasons  for 
entertaining  this  opinion.  Our  readers  well  know  that  the 
National  System  is  the  only  system  suited  to  Ireland,  and  this 
time  itself  has  sufficiently  proved.  Could  the  Commissioners 
be  induced  to  give  the  matter  their  consideration,  and 
open  for  the  working  classes  of  Dublin  a  Model  National 
Mechanics'  Institute,  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  signal 
success,  if  committed  to  proper  managers  and  Trained 
Teachers.  With  the  Commissioners  are  the  confidence  and  well 
wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  These  they 
have  justly  earned,  for  till  their  appointment  knowledge  was 
as  a  sealed  casket  to  the  Irish  poor,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  would  continue  so  till  this  day,  did  not  the 
Legislature  extend  its  powerful  arm  and  burst  the  seal.  There 
never  has  been  a  greater  boon  conferred  upon  any  country  than 
National  Education  has  proved  to  Ireland,  and  it  affords  us 
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more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  to  see  such  men  as  Sir  John 
Pakington  come  forth  to  urge  a  similar  system  for  Eiiglaiu). 
In  closing  our  paper  we  would  have  our  readers  to 
bear  in  mind^  tliat  the  grounds  on  which  we  urge  the  opening 
of  Mechanics'  Institutes  are  exactly  those  on  which  our 
Yiceroy,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  urged  their  encouragement 
and  support,  namely — '*  to  raise  the  toiling  masses  of 
our  countrymen  above  the  range  of  sordid  cares  and  low 
desires — to  enliven  the  weary  toil  and  drudgery  of  life 
with  the  countless  graces  of  literature,  and  the  sparkling  play 
of  fancy, — to  clothe  the  lessons  of  duty  and  of  prudence  in 
the  most  instructive  as  well  as  the  most  inviting  forms — to 
throw  open  to  eyes,  dull  and  bleared  with  the  irksome  mono- 
tony of  their  daily  task-work,  the  rich  resources  and  bountiful 
prodigalities  of  nature, — to  dignify  the  present  with  the  lessons 
of  the  past  and  the  visions  of  the  future — to  make  the  artizans 
of  our  crowded  workshops,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  most  se- 
questered villages,  alive  to  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  big 
universe' around  them,  and  amidst  all  the  startling  and  repelling 
distinctions  of  our  country,  to  place  all  upon  the  equal  domain 
of  intellect  and  of  genius/' 
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1.  Catalogue  of  the  Valuable,  Select,  and  Dietinguiehed  Lib' 

rary  of  the  late  John  Smith  Furlong ^  Eeq.,  Q.C.,  and 
Bencher  of  the  Honorable  Society  of  Kings*  Inne,  Which 
will  be  Sold  by  Auctiony  by  Charlee  Sharpe,  at  his  Literary 
Sale  Boom,  Si,  Jnglesea  Street j  on  Tuesday,  iQth  May, 
1846,  and  Ten  following  Days,  Commencing  at  1  o'clock 
Each  Day.  Dublin :  Printed  by  Webb  and  Chapman. 
1846. 

2.  Catalogue  of  The  Valuable  TAbrary  of  the  late  Frederick 

William  Conway,  Esq.,  Comprising  Rare  and  Early 
English  and  Foreign  Theology;  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Antiquities  ;  Illuminated  and  other  Maiiuscripts  of 
the  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  Centuries :  With  many  Very 
Fine  Specimens  of  Early  Printing  ;  Standard  Literature 
in  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages  ; 
a  Noble  Collection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics;  Works 
relating  to  Ireland  and  America  ;  the  Drama  ;  Bibliog- 
raphy ;  Illustrated  Works,  8fc,,  Which  will  be  Sold  by 
Auction,  by  H,  Lewis,  in  the  Literary  Sate  Sooms^ 
S\,  Anglesea  Street^  on  Tuesday^  May  iOth^  1854^  and 
Twenty-Four  following  Days.     Dublin,  1854. 

There  is  certainly  more  of  pain  than  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  eccentricities  of  genius.  We  do  not 
refer,  of  course,  to  that  abuse  of  natural  gifts,  and  their 
application  to  the  cause  of  infidelity  or  indecency,  for  which 
some  writers  are  infamous;  of  that  obliquity  of  moral 
vision,  which  produced  the  Essays  of  a  Bolingbroke,  or 
V  of    a  Hume,    the  Pucelle  of  a    Voltaire,    and   the  Contes 

et  Nouvelles  of  a  LaFontaine,  but  of  an  idiosyncrasy  which 
leads  to  the  expenditure  of  superior  powers  on  subjects  of  a 
trifling,  absurd,  or  merely  curious  character. 

We  cannot  look  upon  these  memorials  of  misdirected 
industry  and  talent  without  a  painful  calculation  of  what  the 
efforts  they  cost,  if  properly  applied,  could  have  done  for  litera- 
ture and  humanity.  As  if,  too,  the  labor  and  expenditure  of 
mind  bestowed  on  such  works,  exhausted,  in  the  single  effort, 
the  entire  resources  of  the  writers,  these  authors,  though  in 
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tl^eir  follies  and  absurdities  displaying  great  powers  and 
superior  acquirements,  have,  in  nearly  every  instance,  remained 
content  with  such  reputation  as  they  gained  by  their  bizarre 
productions;  and  have  sat  down  in  easy  idleness  for  the 
re^t  of  their  existences.  Whether  this  inactivity  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  exhaustion  of  brain,  or  to  satisfied  ambition,  or 
whether  indeed  a  life-time  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for 
tlie  invention  and  completion  of  such  "curiosities  of  literature,'' 
whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

The  eccentricities  of  which  we  are  about  to  write  have 
assumed  various  forms  of  development.  In  some  instances 
the  singularity  lies  in  the  subject,  in  others  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  in  others  again  in  a  laborious 
alliteration,  or  in  a  pecuHar  arrangement  of  type  upon  the 
page  into  various  shapes,  as  glasses,  crosses,  and  soforth. 

Shape,  indeed,  appears  generally  to  have  been  an  in- 
genious device  to  attract  the  popular  eye,  and  to  supply  the 
place  of  merit  and  substance  in  the  matter,  with  singularity 
in  the  form.  It  appears  to  have  been  practised  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Hterary  annals ;  Simmias  of  Rhodes,  conjectured  by 
Vossius  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  wrote 
three  pieces  which  are  called  the  Wings,  the  Egg,  and  the 
Axe,  the  verses  of  each  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  these 
respective  figures.*  It  is  probable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  Syrinx,  or  Pipe  of  Pan,  which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Theocritus,  and  printed  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  The 
verses  of  which  this  poem  are  composed  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  the  shape  of  a  shepherd's  pipe.  We  have  also  the  Altar, 
and  Organ,  Latin  poems  of  PubliusOptatianus  Porphyrins,  and 
in  more  modern  times  we  have  the  Urania  of  Balthazar  Boniface, 
which  contains  £6  printed  and  22  engraved  pages,  and  figure 
verses  resembling  a  Tower,  (turris)  a  Shield,  (clypeus)  a  Pillar, 
(columna)  an  Hour  glass,  (clepsydra)  and  others.  In  the  poems 
of  Charles  Prancis  Panard,  called,  by  Marmontel,  the  La  Pon- 
taine  of  Vaudeville,  are  to  be  found  several  of  these  puerilities. 
The  Glass,  and  the  Bottle,  and  the  Lozenges,  each  resembling 
one  of  those  articles,  are  amongst  the  number.t 

Still  more  laborious  was  the  composition  of  those  poems,  if 
they  deserve  the  name,   in  which  the  initial  of  each  word 

•  See  Spectator  (Chalmers*  Edition,  London:  1822)  vol  I.  p.  284. 
t  For  the  glass  and  bottle,  see  Irish  Quabtbrlt  Review,  No.  XI. 
-  Vol.  ni.  p.  680.    Art.  *«  Fashion  in  Poetrj  and  The  Poets  of  Fashion." 
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with  the  same  letter  was  scrupulously  observed.  The  Pugna 
Porcorum  of  Plaisant,  or  as  he  is  generally  called  by  his  latinized 
name  Placentius,  is  j3robably  the  best  known  of  these :  it  is 
intended  as  a  satire  on  the  clergy,  Plaisant  being  himself  a 
Dominican  monk,  and  its  entire  merit  consists  in   every  word 
commencing  wiih  a  P.     Of  a  similar  character  is  the 
Canumcum  cattis 
certamen 
Carmine  compositum 
Currente  calamo 
Auctor  est  Henricus  Harderus — 
It  begins  thus  : — 

Cattorum  canimns  certamina  clara  canumque 
Calliope  concede  chelyn ;  clariaeque,  camsenae 
Condite  cum  cytharis  celso  condigno  cothurno 
Carmina ;  certontes  canibus  committite  cattos 
Commemorate  canum  casus  casu  que  cattorum 
Cumprimis  causas  certamina  cuncta  creantur. 
The  letter  C  is  a  favorite  letter  for  this  purpose,  as  it  affords 
greater  facilities,  at  least  in  the  Latin  language.     We  find  ac- 
cordingly a  monk,  named  Ilugbald,  addressing  a  poem  in  praise 
of  baldness  to  Charles  the  Bald — commencing  thus  : — 
Carmina  clarisoaae  calvis  cantate  camoenae 
Conere  condigno  conabor  carmine  calvos 
Contra  cirrosi  crines  confundere  colli. 
Martinus  Hamconius,  a  somewhat  celebrated  writer  against 
the  Calvinists,  endeavoured  to  point  his  arguments  with  this 
device,  and  produced  his  "  Certamen  catholicorum  cum  calvin- 
istis     continuo    caractere    C.    conscript  um    per    Martinum 
Hamconiura    Lovanii    1612/'      In    addition    there  is   the 
"  Christus  Crucifixus''  of  Pierius,  and   the    **  De   venatione 
carmen  heroicum'^  of  Mameranus. 

Truly  has  Montaigne  said  "  Notre  esprit  est  un  outil 
vagabond,  dangereux,  et  t^m^raire,  il  est  mal  aise  d  y  joindre 
Tordre  et  la  mesure.  C'est  un  outrageux  glaive  a  son  poss- 
esseur  meme  que  I'esprit  h  qui  ne  sait  s'en  armer  ardonnment 
et  discr^tement," 

In  the  wild  and  irregular  excursions  of  some  fancies,  no 

personage  or  subject  however  sacred  is  respected;  no  speculation 

however  impious  or  unprofitable  neglected;  no  enquiry  however 

*  useless  or  indecent  uii[)ursne(l.     The  mysteries  of  religion ;  the 

miraculous  dispensations  of  Providence;  the  Secrets  and  wonders 

19 
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of  natoTQ^  and  the  formation  and  existence  of  man  himself, 
become  in  turns,  instead  of  subjects  of  grave  and  humble  en- 
quiry, the  sports  of  eccentric  genius  or  bold  impiety .***■ 

It  is  difficult  to  glance  at,  without  a  shudder,  the  wild  ravings 
of  a  Bourignon,  or  the  dehberate  licentiousness  of  a  Beverland 
or  Aretino ;  but  we  can  gather  consolation  from  the  knowledge 
that  these,  and  sucli  like  productions,  are  daily  sinking  deeper 
into  that  total  oblivion  whose  merciful  waters  will  eventually 
close  over  iliem  for  even  The  enquires  with  which  men  of 
great  knowledge  have  frequently  occupied  their  thoughts 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  provoke  a  smile.  The 
kind  of  fruit  which  tempted  our  first  parents ;  the  burial  place 
of  Adam  ;  his  height ;  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  to  these 
and  other  subjects  of  equal  inutility,  men  of  real  learning  and 
ability  have  devoted  great  time  and  labor. 

A  shoemaker  of  Amiens  published,  in  1615,  a  tract  in  which, 
tracing  the  history  of  boots,  he  asserted  that  Adam  was  the  first 
to  make  them  from  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  that  he  learned 
the  art  from  God  himself. 

A  Member  of  the  Academy,  in  a  laborious  dissertation  on 
the  weights  and  measures  of  the  ancients,  favors  us  with  the 
following  chronological  Scale  of  the  various  heights  of  men 
since  the  creation. — Adam  1 23  feet  9  inches.  Eve  118  feet 
9|  inches,  Noah  103,  Abraham  27,  Moses  13,  Hercules  10, 
Alexander  10,  Julius  Caesar  5.  He  sagely  adds,  that  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  been  pleased  to  suspend  this  progressive  decrease, 
men  would  now  be  no  bigger  than  the  smallest  insect. 

In  the  seventeeth  century,  the  chevalier  Causans  undertook 
to  explain,  by  means  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  mystery 
of  original  sin  and  of  the  Trinity.  He  announced  that  he  had 
deposited  with  a  Notary  300,000  francs,  to  be  paid  over  to  any 

Eerson  who  should  succeed  in  refuting  his  reasoning.  Among 
is  adversaries,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  was  a  young  woman 
who  took  the  matter  very  seriously,  and  who,  failing  to  convince 
the  chevalier  that  his  reasoning  was  false,  summoned  him  before 
the  cha.telet.  The  court  very  sensibly  declined  to  decide  the 
controversy,  but  considered  that  the  fortune  of  an  honest  man 
should  not  be  dissipated  for  a  whim ;  the  suit  was  consequently 
dismissed. 

♦  In  the  RetroBpectire  Review  for  June,  1854,  wiU  be  found  printed* 
and  extending  to  seven  pages*  a  speculation  upon  the  occupation  of  God 
before  the  Creation. 
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Olaua  Budbeck,  a  Swedish  Physician  and  nainral  philosopher, 
who  died  at  Upsa!,  in  1740,  maintained,  in  his  natural  history 
of  the  Bible,  that  Seal  vim,  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  fed 
in  the  desert,  were  neither  quails  nor  locusts,  but  herrings, 
"  neither  fish,  nor  fowl,  but  good  red  herring." 

The  father  of  this  writer  was  the  author  of  a  learned  work, 
in  which  he  assigns  the  locality  of  Paradise  to  Sweden. 
This  book  is  more  remarka.ble  for  learning  than  for  judgment, 
and  is  entitled  "  Atlantica  sive  Manheim  vera  Japheti 
Posteriorum  sedes  ac  Patria,''  in  4  folio  volumes.  As  a  compan- 
ion to  this  work  may  be  mentioned,  "  An  enquiry  into  the 
nature  and  place  of  Hell,"  1714,  by  the  Eev.  Tobias  Swinden, 
an  English  clergyman,  who  endeavours  to  prove  therein  that 
the  sun  is  that  place  of  torments. 

Doctor  Edmund  Dickinson,  an  English  Physician,  published, 
in  1665,  a  learned  work  entitled  ''  Delphi  Phoenicizantes,"  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the 
story  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  all  that  related  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphos,  from  the  Scriptures.  In  Joshua,  Dr.  Dickinson  sees 
Apollo;  in  King  Og,  Python  or  Typhon  the  Giant,  (for,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dickinson,  Typhon  is  but  an  anagram  of  Python). 
Typhon,  in  Greek  means  burnt,  as  Og  does  in  Hebrew. 
Then  the  arrows  of  Apollo  are  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
pierce  or  burn  up  Typhon,  or  Python  ;  that  is  to  say  in  fine, 
that  on  a  very  hot  day,  Joshua  conquered  Og,  King  of  the 
Bashans. 

Gabriel  DeHeuao,  a  Spanish  Jesnit,  is  the  author  of  a  curious 
treatise  called  '^  Empyreologia  sea  Philosophia  Christiana  de 
£mpyreo  Coelo.^'  In  this  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  delights 
of  Paradise,  one  of  which  will  consist  of  playing  on  musical 
instruments  like  those  in  use  on  earth. 

He  is,  however,  outdone  by  another  Jesuit,  Louis  Henri- 
quez,  who  wrote  *'  Occupations  de  Saints  dans  le  CieL"  The 
paradise  of  this  good  man  reminds  one  of  that  of  Mahomet ; 
according  to  him  the  blessed  shall  delight  in  embracing  one 
another ;  in  bathing  in  delightful  baths,  in  which  they  shall 
swim  like  fishes;  they  shall  sing  more  melodiously  than 
nightingales,  and  take  delight  in  balls,  masquerades,  and 
ballets. 

About  the  year  1700,  John  Asgill,  an  English  Barrister, 
jwblished  a  work  entitled,  *'  An  Argument  to  prove  that 
aiicording  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal  Life,   revealed  in  the 
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Scriptures,  man  may  be  translated  from  lience  without  passing 
through  Death,  altliough  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ  himself 
could  not  thus  be  translated  till  he  had  passed  through  Death/' 
The  publication  of  this  work  excited  so  much  indignation 
against  ihe  writer  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  after  having  held  his  seat  but  four  days. 
He  subsequently  obtained  a  seat  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  having  been  arrested  for  debt,  some  members  who  consi- 
dered themselves  disgraced  by  the  circumstance,  made  his 
book  an  excuse  for  expelHng  him  a  second  time. 

Perhaps  as  strange  and  original  a  notion  as  ever  entered 
the  head  of  man,  was  that  started  by  John  Hardouin,  a  learned 
French  Jesuit,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancients.  In  his  "  Chronologise  ex  nummis  antiquis, 
restitutae,  specimen  primum,''  2  to.,  Paris,  1696,  he  supports 
the  hypothesis,  that  almost  all  the  writings  which  bear  the 
names  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  historians,  are  the 
spurious  productions  of  the  13th  century.  He  excepts,  how- 
ever, Homer,  Herodotus,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  the 
satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  and  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
but  contends  that  the  two  latter  are  allegorical  writers,  who 
had,  under  the  names  of  Lalage  and  -^neas,  represented  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  life  of  its  founder.  His  clerical 
superiors  thought  proper  to  call  upon  him  for  a  public  recan- 
tation of  his  errors,  and  they  proscribed  and  condemned  his 
book. 

An  idea  of  the  state  of  Medical  Science  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second,  may  be  formed  from  aperusal  of  the  "  Rosa 
Anglica^'of  John  of  Gateseten,  who  was  Physician  to  that  King. 
In  this  he  states  that  he  cured  one  of  tlie  Royal  children  of 
the  Small  Pox  by  wrapping  him  in  scarlet  cloth,  and  hanging 
scarlet  curtains  round  the  bed.  The  work  abounds  with 
superstitious  absurdities,  and  yet  it  appears  that  the  author 
was  acquainted  with  the  process  of  rendering  salt  water  fresh 
by  distillation. 

If  the  contents  of  a  book  were  always  equal  to  the  title,  the 
"Examen  de  ingenios  para  las  scienzias,"  of  John  Huarte, 
(known  as  the  "  Tryal  of  wits'*  of  Carew  and  Bellamy)  would 
be  invaluable  to  parents  and  directors  of  youth.  It  professes 
to  be  "An  examination  of  such  geniuses  as  are  bom  fit  for 
acquiring  the  science,  wherein  by  marvellous  and  useful  secrets, 
drawn  from  true  philosophy,  both   natural  and  divine,  are 
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shewn  the  gifts  and  different  abilities  found  in  man,  and  for 
what  kind  of  study  the  genius  of  every  man  is  adapted,  in 
such  a  manner  that  whoever  shall  read  this  book  attentively 
will  discover  the  properties  of  his  own  genius,  and  be  able  to 
make  choice  of  that  science  in  which  he  will  make  the  greatest 
improvement/'  To  reader  the  value  of  his  work  inestimable 
the  author  prescribes  the  formalities  to  be  observed  by  those 
who  would  wish  to  have  children  of  a  virtuous  turn  of  mind, 
or  of  either  sex :  this,  however,  is  but  the  theory  of  Aristotle. 

Huarte  also  published,  as  authentic,  a  pretended  letter  ofLen- 
tulus,  the  proconsul,  from  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  particular  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  person  of  our  Saviour.  Our  readers 
liave  doubtless  frequently  seen  a  portrait  answering  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  this  letter,  and  with  the  letter  itself  appended,  ex* 
posed  for  sale  in  shop  windows,  and  purchased  eagerly  by  old 
and  young.  We  have  often  thought  what  reception  any  attempt 
to  impeach  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription  would  meet  with 
from  those  persons,  and  remembering  moreover  the  happiness 
of  being  well  deceived,  have  forborne  the  task. 

Gaspar  Tagliacozzi,  immortalised  in  Iludibras  by  the  latin- 
ized name  of  I'aliacotius,  was  an  Italian  surgeon,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1546  ;  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  curing  wounds 
of  tiie  ears,  lips  and  nose,  and  published  a  curious  work  en- 
titled, "  De  curtorum  chirurgia  per  insitionem  additis  cutis 
traducis,  Instruraentorum  omnium  atque  deligatiorum  Iconibus 
et  tabuhs,"  lib  II.  fol.  Venice,  1597.  He  is  said  to  have 
practised  the  operation  in  question,  of  cutting  out  a  portion  of 
skin  and  flesh  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  applying  it  to 
the  raw  skin  of  the  face  over  the  place  of  the  nose,  and  keeping 
it  in  that  position  by  ligatures  till  the  parts  were  projiferly 
-united.  The  piece  must  then  have  been  entirely  separated 
from  the  arm,  which  till  then  had  been  kept  in  contact  with 
the  face.  The  more  modern  plan  consists  of  dissecting  a  pari; 
of  the  integuments  of  the  forehead,  and  bringing  it  down  to 
the  proper  place,  where  it  is  confined  till  adhesion  takes  place.* 

The  study  of  medicine  is  suggestive  of  many  curious  and 
interesting  enquiries ;  while  the  knowledge  which  it  imparts 
of  the  human  frame,  and  of  the  mysterious  connexion  of  soul 
with  body,  produces  in  men  of  a  sober  and  contemplative 
turn,  habits  of  deep  thought  and  religious  tendency  ;  it  fre- 
quently, on  the  other  hand,  i?  the  cause  of  misleading  and  daz- 

♦  See  post,  p.  300,  »*  Strange  Cure  for  a  Cut  Off  Kose." 
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£lin^  men  of  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  and  of  leading  ibem 
to  view  every  thing  with  material  eyes. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Bernard  Connor,  an 
Irish  physician  born  in  the  county  Kerry  in  1666,  and  who 
obtained  the  appointment  of  Physician  to  the  King  of  Poland. 
His  extraordinary  work  is  entitled  *'  Evangelium  Medicii  vel 
Medieina  Mystica  De  suspensis  naturae  legibus  sive  Miraculis 
rehquisque  «  rovg  jST^xJo/g  raemoratis,  qu»  medicinae  indagini 
9ubjici  possunt,  ubi  perpensis  prius  corporum  natura  sano  et 
morboso  corporis  humani  statu,  nee  non  motus  legibus,  rerum 
status  super  naturam,  prsecipueequi  corpus  humanum  et  animam 
spectant,  juxta  medicinae  principia  explicantur.  A  Bernard 
Connor,  medicus  doctor  eregia  societate  Londinensi  etc/*  Lon- 
dini  sumptibus  bibliopolarum  Bichardi  Wellington,  etc,  etc 
M.DC.XC.VII.,  and  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
certain  miracles  related  in  Scripture  can  be  traced  to  natural 
causes.  It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  a 
permission  to  print  it,  granted  by  the  London  censors,  Thomas 
Millington,  Thomas  Burwel,  Kichard  Torless,  William  Dawes, 
and  Thomas  Oil).  Certainly  in  the  year  1697  England  bad  no 
great  reason  to  boast  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

O'Connor  commences  his  book  with  a  mistake.  He  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  an  explanation  and  reference  to 
natural  causes  of  those  miracles  relative  to  the  human  firame 
related  in  Scripture,  would  have  a  powerful  efiect  in  converting 
sceptics  and  deists,  by  reconciling  reason  with  the  doctrine  of 
miracles;  but  he  does  not  see  that,  on  the  contrary,  notliing 
could  be  more  opposed  to  such  results  than  success  in  his  de- 
monstration, which  would  only  shew  that  miracles  are  not  in 
fact  miracles.  The  work  is  nevertheless  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous, and  excited  about  the  time  of  its  appearance  considerable 
comment  and  discussion. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  to  many,  to  learn 
what  fruitful  source  of  contention,  the  question  of  the  exis- 
tence 6i  witchcraft  formed  some  250  years  ago,  and  perhaps 
more,  to  learn  that  those  who  denied  its  existence  were  greatly 
in  the  minority,  and  were  looked  upon  as  impious  and  daring 
sceptics.  Meric  Casaubon  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  A 
treatise  proving  spirits,  witches,  and  supernatural  opeiationa,'' 
which  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  was  intended  by  bim 
rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  ofnnion  of  Us  patron,  Jamea 
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the  Firsts  than  as  au  expression  of  his  own  opinions,  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  also  the  writer  of  "  A  treatise  concerning  en- 
thusiasm, as  it  is  an  effect  of  nature/'  a  work  approved  by 
Sir  William  Temple,  who  regarded  it  as  a  happy  attempt  tp 
account  for  delusions  upon  natural  principles. 

One  of  the  latest  defenders  of  witchcraft  was  Joseph  Glan- 
ville,  who  died  in  1680,  who  was  the  author  of  an  elaborate 
and  credulous  work  entitled  ''  Some  philosophical  considera- 
tions touching  the  being  of  witches  and  witchcraft/'  It  is 
almost  incredible^  that  the  same  man  who  produced  this  weak 
and  narrow  treatise,  should  at  the  time,  be  one  of  the  warmest 
defenders  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  against  that  of  Aris- 
totle, defended  by  Stubbe. 

John  Wierus,  born  in  the  Duchy  of  Brabant  in  1555,  and 
Physician  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  maintained  in  his  *'  De  pres- 
tigiis  et  Incantationibus,*'  that  persons  accused  of  witchcraft 
were  hypochondriacs;  andReginaldScott,  aleiirned  Englishman 
of  the  16  th  century,  undertook  their  defence  in  the  work  which 
is  now  known  as  "Scott's discovery  of  witchcraft,''  provingthe 
common  opinion  of  witches  contracting  with  devils,  spirits, 
familiars,  &c.,  to  be  but  imaginary  erroneous  conceptions  and 
novelties,  with  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  spirits,  devils,  &c. 
In  the  preface  he  declares  that  his  views  are  *^  to  prevent 
the  abasement  of  God's  glory,  the  rescue  of  the  gospel  from 
an  alliance  with  such  peevish  trumpery,  and  to  advocate 
favour  and  christian  compassion  towards  the  poor  souls  accused 
of  witchcraft,  rather  than  rigour  and  extrepfiity/' 

It  was  against  what  he  himself  calls  "  the  damnable  opinion 
of  Wierus  and  Scott,"  that  King  James  tlie  First  wrote  his 
''Demonologie,"  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1597, 

The  history  of  the  principal  attempts  which  have  been  made 
at  imposture  in  literary  matters,  is  tolerably  well  known  to 
most  readers.  The  amount  of  genius,  industry,  and  ingenuity 
expended  in  the  elaboration  of  those  deceptions  is  indeed 
wonderful,  and  makes  our  regret  for  their  ill  direction  propor- 
tionably  greater. 

The  Rowley  poems  of  Chatterton ;  the  Shakspere  forgeries 
of  Ireland,  and  the  less  decided  imposition  of  Macpherson's 
Ossiau  are  known  to  every  reader.  The  positive  injury  inflicted 
by  these,  and  such  as  these,  is  after  all  inconsiderable,  and  the 
indignation  excited  in  those,  whose  vanity  and  selt-esteem 
were  wounded  by  tlie  discovery  by  others,  ol  impostures  which 
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had  escaped  tlieir  own  research,  was  the  chief  agent  in  raising 
the  storm  of  rage  and  obloquy  which  overwhelmed  the 
authors. 

The  unworthy  means  by  which,  about  the  year  1750,  a  Mr. 
William  Lauder  attempted  to  detract  from  the  poetical  candor 
and  originality  of  Milton,  give  however,  to  his  case,  a  very 
different  complexion.  Lauder  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
having  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  professorship  in  Edin- 
burgh removed  to  London,  and  began  his  career  as  author.  Iii 
the  year  1747,  he  published,  in  The  Geiitleman^s  Magazine,  an 
"  Essay  on  Milton's  use  and  imitation  of  the  moderns,''  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  Milton  had  largely  borrowed 
from  some  modern  Latin  poets  in  the  composition  of  Paradise 
Lost. 

Several  answers  were  attempted  in  the  ilagazine,  but  none 
of  them  succeeded  in  vindicating  the  character  of  tlie  Poet;  and 
Lauder,  encouraged  by  his  success,  i)roceeded  to  republish  his 
essay  in  a  separate  form.  In  the  preface  to  this  essay  he  says,  "I 
have  ventured  to  publish  the  following  observations  on  Milton's 
imitation  of  the  Moderns,  having  lately  fallen  on  four  or  five 
modern  authors  in  Latin  verse,  which  1  have  reason  to  believe 
Milton  consulted  in  composing  his  'Paradise  Lost.'  The 
novelty  of  the  subject  will  entitle  me  to  the  favor  of  the  reader, 
since  1  in  no  way  intend  unjustly  to  derogate  from  the  real 
merit  of  the  writer."  The  first  author  alluded  to  was  Jacobus 
Massenius.  He  was  professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Jesuits^ 
College  at  Cologne,  about  1650,  and  he  wrote  "Sarcotis^^ 
in  five  books,  "  which,"  said  Lauder,  "is  not  so  much 
a  complete  model  as  a  rough  draft  of  an  epic  poem.  Milton 
follows  this  author  tolerably  closely  through  the  first  two 
books.  In  it  Adam  and  Eve  are  described  under  the  single  name 
of  sarcotheaor  human  nature,  whose  antagonist,  the  infernal 
serpent,  is  called  Lucifer.  The  infernal  council  or  Pandemonium, 
Lucifer's  habits,  and  the  fights  of  the  angels,  are  too  obvious  not 
to  have  been  noticed.  Milton's  exordium  appears  to  have  been 
almost  directly  taken  from  Massenius  and  Kamsay." 

The  charge  made  by  Lauder  against  Milton  amounted  in 
fcict  to  tiiis,  that  he  had  borrowed  the  plan,  and  in  many  parts 
particular  passages  from  other  authors;  and  to  the  refutation 
of  this  charge,  soon  after  the  appearance  in  a  separate  form  of 
Lauder's  Essay,  Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
applied  himself  with  complete  success.     In  a  published  letter 
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to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  Dr.  Douglas  showed  that  passages  which 
Lauder  had  cited  professedly  from  Massenius,  Staphorstius, 
Taubmannas  and  others^  had  been  interpolated  into  these 
authors  by  Lauder  himself,  from  Alexander  Hog's  latin 
translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  it  even  appeared  that  Lauder  interpolated  Milton 
himself,  and  quoted  lines  from  Paradise  Lost  which  never 
existed  in  that  poem. 

Dr.  Douglas'  exposure  was  too  complete  to  permit  a 
struggle  against  it,  Lauder  confessed  his  imposition,  and  as- 
signed as  its  origin  his  anxiety  to  enhance  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Anthony  Johnstone,  (of  whose  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in 
Latin  Verse  he  had  published  an  Edition,)  by  lessening  that 
of  Milton,  Pope  having,  in  his  criticisms  on  Johnstone,  con- 
trasted him  unfavorably  with  Milton. 

George  Psalmanazar's  history  of  the  Island  of  Formosa, 
published  in  London,  in  ITO^,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  impos- 
ing upon  many.  The  real  name  of  this  person  is  not  known, 
he  was  of  French  extraction,  and  his  early  life  was  by  no  means 
irreproachable.  Originally  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  pas- 
sing  himself  off  as  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity,  but  not 
finding  this  scheme  successful,  he  determined  upon  assuming 
the  character  of  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Formosa,  and  in- 
vented  a  new  language  which  he  called  Formosan. 

Meeting  with  a  clergyman  named  Innes,  who  was  chaplain 
to  an  officer  in  Flanders,  the  pair  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment to  visit  London,  and  Psalmanazar  having  joined,  at  Mr. 
Innes'  request,  the  Established  Church,  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Compton,  Dr.  Gibson,  and  several  others  who  became  his  pa- 
trons. He  next  translated  the  church  catechism  into  For- 
mosan, and  published  his  account  of  the  Island,  with  engra- 
vings of  ships,  dwellings,  &c.,  and  so  far  was  the  public  mind 
deceived,  that  this  book  passed  rapidly  through  two  editions 
and  was  geiierally  looked  upon  as  a  faithful  account  of  the 
Island  and  its  inhabitants.  The  invention  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  new  language,  and  the  amazing  tenacity  of  memory 
required  to  make  his  various  and  numerous  conversations  in 
his  native  language  consistent,  were,  surely,  designed  for 
better  things. 

We  have  already  observed  upon  the  eccentricity  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  truth  amongst  their  works  we  tind  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  ingenious  folly ;  but  jet  a  folly  so  interest^ 
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ing  that  one  prefers  it  to  many  a  wise^  graf e  treatise  erf  <mi 
own  time.  Besides,  in  their  old,  odd  books,  we  trace  the 
gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the  noUe  sdence  of  healing,  of 
tiie  great  art  of  Medicine. 

Sargery,  through  the  prohibition  of  the  church,  was,  like 
money-lending,  through  the  prohibition  of  receiving  interest^ 
confined  solely,  in  its  higher  branches,  to  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
were  pronounced  impious,  and  medicines  received  through 
their  prescriptions  declared  accursed,  and  by  a  decree  of  tihe 
council  of  Lateran,  the  physicians  were  directed,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  require  that  the  patients  should  receive  the  sacra- 
ments of  penance  and  the  eucharist,  before  medicine  could  be 
prescribed  for  them — thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  Jewish 
physicians  would  be  readily  discovered,  as  through  bigotry  they 
would  refuse  to  obey  this  direction.  The  prescriptions  were 
curious,  but  amongst  the  most  strange  of  all  was  that  commonly 
known  as  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures — that  is,  certain  herlie 
and  plants  were  presumed  useful  in  curing  those  parts  of  the 
human  body  to  which  they  bore,  or  were  fancied  to  bear,  a 
resemblance.  Capillary  herbs  were  good  in  diseases  of  tiia 
hair.  Wallnuts  were  presumed  to  be  a  sovereign  cure  in  all 
diseases  of  the  head,  from  the  great  resemblaiioe  between  then 
and  that  portion  of  the  human  frame — the  green  covering  of 
the  outer  husk,  represented  the  pericranium ;  and  salt  made  of 
the  husk  was  good  for  injuries  to  the  outside  of  the  head.  The 
soft  inner  sheU  was  like  the  skuU,  and  the  thin  yellow  skin  was 
like  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater.  The  kernel  was  so  like  the 
brain  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  perfect  remedy  for  all 
diseases  or  injuries  of  that  organ.  William  Cdes,  the  herbalist, 
writes,  that  the  "  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  good  to  cure  the  apoplexy, 
for  as  that  disease  is  caused  by  the  dropping  of  humours  into  the 
principal  ventricles  of  the  brain,  so  the  flowers  of  this  lily  hang- 
ing on  the  plants  as  if  they  were  drops,  are  of  wonderful  use 
herein.'^  Kidney  beans,  from  their  perfect  resemblance  to  the 
kidneys,  were  considered  of  great  service  in  all  urinary  diseases. 
The  yellow  and  purple  spots  upon  the  flowers  ^ye-bright, 
resembling  the  marks  upon  diseased  eyes,  the  flowers  were 
esteemed  most  efficacious  in  curing  these  disorders.  Thistles 
and  Holly,  from  their  stinging  the  hand  which  touched  them, 
were  beUeved  to  be  useful  in  curing  the  pricking  pains  of 
pleurisy ;  and  the  Saxifrage,  from  the  manner  of  its  growth, 
was  esteemed  a  most  powerful  dissolvent  of  the  stone.    And 
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because  the  cones  of  the  pme  tree  resembled  the  front  teeth, 
a  gaigle  of  vinegar  in  which  thej  had  been  boiled  was  classed 
as  a  mqst  efficacious  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache. 

But  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures  was  surpassed  in  its  absurdity 
by  the  remedies  and  ingredients  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
generally. — For  consumption,  pills  of  powder  of  pearls  and 
whiteamber  were  prescribed;  for  this  disease,  and  also  for 
dropsy,  water  distill^  from  a  peck  of  garden  snails  and  a  quart 
of  earth  worms  was  good;  and  cock  water  was  also  recommended, 
and  was  made  from  the  water  in  which  a  cock  that  had  been 
chased,  beaten,  and  plucked  alive,  had  been  boiled.  For 
broken  bones,  tlie  oil  of  swallows  was  prescribed ;  tliis  was 
made  by  pounding  twenty  live  swallows  m  a  mortar :  a  grey 
eel  with  a  white  belly,  closed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  buried 
alive  in  a  dunghill,  gave  forth  an  oil  which  was  good  for  the 
hearing ;  but  the  water  of  man's  blood  was  the  most  famous 
and  expensive  of  all  the  old  remedies,  and,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  ''  an  invention  whereof  some  princes  had  very 
great  estimation.''  To  make  it — a  strong  man  of  a  warm 
nature,  and  twenty-five  years  old,  was  to  be  selected  and  well 
dieted  for  a  month  with  meat,  spices  and  wine  ;  when  the 
month  had  elapsed,  veins  in  both  his  arms  were  to  be  opened  and 
as  much  blood  as  he  could  bear  taken  from  him.  One  handful 
of  salt  was  to  be  added  to  six  pounds  of  the  blood,  and  this 
was  to  be  seven  times  distilled,  water  being  each  time  poured 
upon  the  restdnum.  This  was  to  be  taken  three  or  four  timet 
a  year,  in  doses  of  an  ounce  at  a  time — health  and  strength 
were  supposed  to  be  transferable  by  means  of  this  mixture. 
May  not  the  doctrine  of  transfusion  have  its  origin  in  this 
custom  P 

The  practice  of  surgery  was  still  more  curious. — It  was  neces- 
sary that  a  dangerous  and  difficult  operation  for  the  stone 
should  be  performed  on  Louis  XIY.,  and  several  men  afflicted 
with  a  hke  disease  were  carried  to  the  house  of  Louvois,  the 
Minister,  where  the  chief  surgeon  Felix  operated  upon  them 
beforeFagon,  the  physician  of  the  King.  Most  of  those  operated 
on  died ;  and  that  the  King  might  know  nothing  of  his  danger- 
ous condition,  or,  of  the  means  adopted  to  ensure  certainty  and 
safety  in  the  cure,  they  were  buried  privately  and  by  night.  The 
operation  was  performed  successfully  upon  the  king;  but  Felix 
wasso  much  agitated,  that  a  nervous  tremor  settled  uiK>n  him  for 
life,  and  in  bleeding  a  friend,  on  the  day  succeeding  that  tipon 
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which  the  kinghad  been  so  happily  cured,  he  disabled  the  patient 
irreparably.  When  Felip  de  Utre  went  in  search  of  the 
Omeguas  from  Venezuela,  he  was  wounded  by  a  spear^  thrust 
through  the  ribs  just  beneath  the  right  arm.  A  Spaniard, 
who  was  ignorant  of  surgery,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and  De 
litre's  coat  of  mail  was  placed  upon  an  old  Indian  who  was 
mounted  on  a  horse ;  the  amateur  surgeon  then  drove  a  spear 
into  the  Indian's  body,  through  the  hole  in  the  armour,  and 
his  body  having  been  opened,  the  spear  being  still  kept  in  the 
wound,  it  was  discovered  that  the  heart  was  uninjured — thus 
they  assumed  that  De  litre's  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  being 
treated  as  if  the  wound  were  an  ordinary  one,  he  recovered. 
When  Henry  II.  of  France  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  splinter 
from  a  spear,  in  tilting  with  Montgomerie,  which  entered  his 
visor  and  pierced  his  eye,  the  surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  probable  injury  done  to  the  King,  cut  off  the 
heads  of  four  criminals,  and  thrust  splinters  into  their  eyes, 
as  nearly  iat  the  same  inclination  as  the  /  fatal  one  had  entered 
that  of  the  King.  Ambrose  Par^s  chapter  on  poisons,  and  his 
"Strange  Cure  for  a  Cut  Off  Nose,"  which  we  give  in  the 
words  of  his  translator,  Johnson,  are  remarkable : — 

"  There  was  a  Surgeoo  of  Italy y  of  late  years,  which  would 
restore  or  repair  the  portion  of  the  Nose  that  was  cut  away,  after 
this  manner.  He  first  scarified  the  callous  edges  of  the  maimed 
Nose  round  about,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  cure  of  Hair-lips ; 
be  then  made  a  g^h  or  cavity  in  the  muscle  of  the  arm,  which  is 
called  biceps^  as  large  as  the  greatness  of  the  portion  of  the  Nose, 
which  was  cut  away,  did  require ;  and  into  that  gash  or  cavity 
so  made,  he  would  put  that  part  of  the  Nose  so  wounded,  and  bind 
the  patient's  head  to  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  to  a  post,  so  fast  that 
it  might  remain  firm,  stable  and  immovable,  and  not  lean  or  bow 
any  way  ;  and  about  forty  days  after,  or  at  that  time  when  he 
judffed  the  fiesh  of  the  Nose  was  perfectly  agglutinated  with  the 
fiesn  of  the  arm,  he  cut  out  as  much  of  the  fiesh  of  the  arm,  cleaving 
fast  unto  the  Nose,  as  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  defect  of  that 
which  was  lost,  and  then  he  would  make  it  even,  and  bring  it,  as 
by  licking,  to  the  fashion  and  form  of  a  Nose,  as  near  as  art  would 
permit ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  did  feed  his  patient  with  pana- 
does,  gellies,  and  all  such  things  as  were  easy  to  be  swallowed  and 
digested.  The  flesh  that  is  taken  out  of  the  arm  is  not  of  the  like 
temperature  as  the  flesh  of  the  Nose  is ;  also  the  holes  of  the 
restored  Nose  cannot  be  made  as  they  were  before." 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  extend  the  subject  farther, 
we  have  but  glanced  at  it ;  to  pursue  it  fully  would  be  to 
fill  some  volumes.     It  is  indeed  but  little  to  be  wondered  at; 
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that  writers  shoald  exhaust  their  invention  in  search  of  novel 
ideas  and  topics^  when  making  an  attempt  to  fix  themselves 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  the  annals  of  literature.  The 
selection  of  a  strange  or  unusual  subject^  or  a  peculiar  and  re- 
markable mode  of  treating  a  common  one,  are  but  evidence  of 
a  desire  to  be  remembered,  and  if  not  cherished  as  a  genius, 
at  least  to  be  preserved  in  memory  as  a  curiosity. 

In  a  future  paper  we  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  and  at  greater  length. 


Art.   v.— the  ROMANCE  OF  LIFE :— THE  COUNT 
OF  MONTE  CRISTO. 

The  Count  of  Mmite  Cristo.  By  Alexander  Dumas.   London : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1847. 

In  resuming  the  subject  to  which  we  devoted  a  small  por- 
tion of  our  last  number,  we  proceed  to  detail  the  facts  upon 
which  the  principal  incidents  of  the  very  entertaining  novd  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  ushered  into  public  notice  under  the  aris- 
tocratic title  of  "  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo/*  have  been 
founded,  and  we  feci  it  necessary  here  to  premise,  that  we  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  imputing  plagiarism,  or  a  deficiency  of 
imaginative  or  descriptive  power,  to  the  gifted  Frenchman 
who  has  won  for  himself  an  European  reputation,  second  per- 
haps only  to  that  trauscendant  genius,  whose  ron^nces  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  characters  of  former  kings,  the  habits 
of  bye-gone  times,  tlie  chivalrous  honour  of  knight  or  noble, 
and  the  plain,  simple,  natural,  feelings  of  man  in  his  humblest 
phase — the  immortal  Scott.  "\Ve  rather  accord  the  ready 
meed  of  our  praise  to  Dumas,  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
adopts  and  adapts  transactions  of  recent  date  to  the  con- 
struction of  tales  equally  interesting  as  the  choicest  legends  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  which  their  greatest  graces  are  im- 
parted by  the  drapery  of  his  imaginative  power.  He  com- 
mences the  novel  to  which  we  refer,  by  a  scene  in  Marseilles, 
in  which  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  a  distant  voyage  is  naturally 
described,  and  we  rejoice  with  tlie  hero  of  the  tale  upon  his 
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perih  pdst,  his  promotion  gained,  hit  old  father  ooafoffted  and 
relieved  in  bis  necessity,  and  his  intended  bride  vittted  and 
won  to  name  the  nuptial  daj ;  envj  and  malice  are  deoioted  at 
their  baleful  work,  the  ingenuous  young  sailor  is  involved  in  a 
false  accusation,  and  consigned  to  hopeless  captivity  as  a  state 
prisoner.  We  are  soon  introduced  to  the  ''  small  cabinet  of 
the  Tuileries/'  and  Louis  the  XVIII.  is  placed  before  us  al- 
most as  distinctly  as  the  lion-hearted  fiichard  appears  in 
Ivanhoe,  or  the  crafty  and  cruel  Louis  the  XL  in  Quentin 
Durward.  The  first  of  the  restored  Bourbons  was  not  a  man 
calculated  to  win  attention  as  a  character ;  much  had  been  done 
for  him,  nothing  had  been  done  by  him,  he  was  cunning  but 
not  sagacious,  pedantic  but  not  learned,  confident  but  not 
eourageous,  fearful  but  not  cautious,  and  we  have  all  these 
points  fully  pourtrayed  by  Dumas,  in  his  description  of  the 
scene  which  terminated  by  the  announcement  of  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  farther  with 
the  narrative,  we  notice  its  early  pages  as  justifying  our  pre- 
vious remarks,  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  the  real  story  on 
which  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  founded. 

There  lived  at  Paris  in  1807,  a  shoemaker,  of  the  descrip* 
tion  called  chamber  masters,  named  Francois  Picaud,  he  was 
jToung,  tolerably  well-^k>oking,  and  was  on  the  point  of  efTect- 
ing  a  matrimonial  union  with  an  agreeable,  lively  damsel,  who 
possessed  a  very  handsome  dowry.  Full  of  the  excitement 
consequent  on  lus  expected  good  fortune,  and  arrayed  in  his 
best  attire,  he  betook  himself  to  a  caf^  kept  by  an  acquaintance  of 
his  own  rank  and  age,  but  who  was  more  woilthy  than  the  shoe- 
maker, and  was  remarkable  for  an  extraordinaiy  jealousy  of  any 
neighbour  who  appeared  to  be  thriving,  or  even  likely  to 
prosper. 

Mathieu  Loupian,  who  had  as  well  as  Picaud,  been  bom  at 
Nismes,  kept  a  well  frequented  house  of  refreshment  near 
the  nlace  Sainte  Opportune.  He  was  a  widower  having  two 
children,  and  three  persons  all  from  the  d^artnent  of  Gard, 
were  peculiarly  intimate  with  him. 

"  What  now,"  said  the  host,  '^  eh  I  Picaud,  but  you  are 
stylish,  one  would  imagine  that  you  were  about  to  dance  ku 
ireilkas,"  (a  popular  ballet  mucn  praoti9ed  in  lower  Lao- 
guedoc.) 

"  I  am  on  a  better  project^  my  friend  Loupian,  I  am  about 
to  marry.' ' 
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**  And  mhtm  have  you  selected  to  plant  jour  horns/' 
demanded  one  of  the  company  named  Allut. 

'*  Not  the  second  daughter  of  your  mother-in-law,  for  in 
that  fiemiily  they  manage  matters  so  awkwardly  that  your 
antlers  are  breaking  through  your  hat/' 

It  required  only  a  look  to  perceive  a  large  rent  in  the  old 
felt  hat  of  Allut,  so  the  laugh  was  on  the  side  of  the  son  of 
Crispin. 

"  But  jesting  apart/'  said  the  host,  "  who  is  your  intended, 
Picaud?" 

*'  The  damsel  de  Vigoroux/' 

'*  Marguerite  the  rich  ?" 

'*The  same." 

'^  But  she  has  one  hundred  thousand  francs/'  exclaimed  the 
astonished  host. 

"  I  shall  pay  her  for  them  in  love  and  happiness,  so  friends 
I  invite  you  to  the  ceremony  which  is  to  be  performed  at 
Saint  Leu,  and  to  the  dance  which  we  are  to  have  in  the 
evening,  it  is  to  be  a  6al  ehampeire  in  lei  hosqueii  de  Venue, 
rue  aux  Ours,  at  M.  Latignac's,  the  fifth  housCj  and  in  the 
gardens  at  its  rere." 

The  four  friends  could  scarcely  reply  in  some  common-place 
phrases,  so  much  did  the  good  fortune  of  their  comrade  sur- 
prize them. 

*' And  when  is  the  wedding?"  asked  Lonpian. 

'^Next  Tuesday,  I  shall  expect  you,  I  am  now  going  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  Cur^." 

He  departed,  they  looked  at  each  other. 

"What  a  lucky  rascal!" 

'*  He  is  a  sorcerer." 

"  A  girl  so  handsome  and  so  rich." 

**  And  to  a  cobbler." 

"  And  in  three  days." 

"  I  will  wager  that  I  stop  his  progress,"  said  Loupian. 

*♦  What  are  you  about  r 

"Oh,  just  a  joke." 

"But  what?" 

"  It  is  an  excellent  joke,  the  eonunissary  is  just  coming 
here,  I  riiall  say  Uiat  I  suspect  Picaud  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
English ;  you  understand,  he  will  be  summoned  and  examined, 
he  will  be  frightened  at  his  position,  and  for  at  least  eight 
days,  the  marriage  will  have  to  wait." 
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"  LoupiaD/'  9aid  Allot,  ''jour's  is  a  danaerous  game,  yon  do 
not  know  Picaud  thoroughly,  he  is  capable,  if  he  finds  you 
out,  of  a  fearful  revenge." 

"  Bah  I"  cried  the  other,  ''  we  must  have  some  diversion  in 
can)ival  time/' 

*'  Just  as  you  please,  but  T  warn  yon  that  I  take  no  part  in 
your  project,  every  one  to  his  taste.' 

"  Oh  1*'  replied  the  proprietor  of  the  caf^,  *'  you  are  but  a 
dung-hill  COCK." 

"  I  am  an  honest  man,  you  are  jealous  and  envious  of  your 
neighbour,  I  shall  b've  quietly,  you  will  come  to  a  bad  end — 
good  night." 

As  soon  as  he  turned  on  his  heel,  the  trio  took  courage  to 
persevere  in  their  amusing  trick,  and  Loupian,  with  whom  it 
originated,  promised  his  two  friends  a  hearty  laugh.  The 
same  day,  the  commissary  to  whom  Loupiau  whispered  his 
suspicions,  discharged  his  duty  as  a  vigilant  functionary,  and 
two  hours  had  not  elapsed  before  an  elaborate  report  was  laid 
before  his  superior,  and  ultimately  came  under  the  observation 
of  the  Due  de  Eovigo.  It  coincided  with  some  revelations 
which  he  had  received  touching  movements  in  la  Vendee. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  Ficand  was  an  agent  between  the  south  and 
west,  his  trade  perhaps,  was  only  a  device,  and  he  was  likely 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc,  in  short,  during  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  unfortunate  Picaud  was  taken  from  his  apart- 
ment, with  such  mysterv  that  no  one  saw  him  depart,  and  from 
that  day,  every  trace  of  him  was  totally  lost,  his  kindred  or 
friends  could  obtain,  no  explanation  of  his  fkte,  and  his  very 
existence  was  soon  forgotten. 

Time  elapses,  1814  arrives,  the  Imperial  government  falls, 
and  from  the  castle  of  Fenestrelle  there  issues  about  the  15  th 
April,  a  man  bent  down  by  suffering,  old  by  the  effect  of 
despair  rather  than  by  the  hand  of  time.  In  seven  years  he 
appeared  to  have  lived  half  a  century,  no  one  would  have 
recognized  him,  and  he  could  not  recognize  himself  when  he 
first  looked  in  a  mirror  at  a  petty  inn  of  the  village  of 
Fenestrelle. 

■  Tbis.man  who,  in  his  prison,  answered  to  the  name  of  Joseph 
Lucher,  was  less  a  domestic  than  an  adopted  son  of  a  rich 
Milanese  ecclesiastic.  The  latter,  indignant  at  the  total 
abandonment  of  him  by  his  relatives,  determined  to  exclude 
them  from  any  participation  in  his  enormous  wealth,  consoli- 
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dated  in  the  public  securities  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  Bank  of 
England.  He  had  moreover  sold  extensive  domains  to  an 
exalted  personage  of  Italy,  and  realized  the  produce  through 
the  agency  of  a  banker  of  Amsterdam,  who  remitted  the 
dividends  to  liis  order.  This  noble  Italian  died  the  4th 
January  1814,  leaving  the  poor  Joseph  Lucher  sole  heir  to 
about  seven  millions  of  francs  in  ready  money,  having  also 
confided  to  him  the  secret  of  a  concealed  treasure,  worth  twelve 
hundred  thousand  francs,  in  diamonds,  and  at  least  three 
millions  in  coined  money,  ducats,  iBorins,  doubloons,  louis, 
and  guineas. 

Joseph  Lucher  freed  at  length,  hastened  to  Milan,  and 
uniting  prudence  with  promptitude,  in  a  short  time  acquired 
tlie  property  which  he  came  to  seek.  He  then  visited 
Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  London,  and  amassed  treasures 
worthy  of  Royal  colTers,  yielding  him  a  revenue  of  six  hundred 
thousand  francs,  exclusive  of  his  diamonds  and  one  million 
reserved  for  present  use.  His  proi)erty  was  vested  in  the 
funds  of  England,  Holland,  and  France. 

Having  made  such  arrangements  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  the  15th  February  1815,  eight  years  to  the  very 
day  after  the  hapless  Picaud  had  disappeared.  He  should 
now  be  about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Joseph  Lucher  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  being 
without  attendance,evenof  a  valet,  he  had  himself  conveyed  to  a 
maison  de  ianti.  At  the  return  of  Napoleon,  liUcher  was 
still  unwell,  and  his  sickness  continued  as  long  as  the  emperor 
remained  in  France,  but  as  soon  as  the  second  restoration  ap- 
peared finally  to  consolidate  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  inmate 
of  the  maiscm  de  sant^  quitted  his  sick  bed  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  quarter  Sainte  Opportune,  where  he  speedily 
acquired  some  interesting  information. 

In  February  1807,  there  had  been  great  excitement  in  the 
neighbourhood,  consequent  on  the  disappearance  of  a  young 
shoemaker,  an  honest  man  who  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a  very  wealthy  girl.  Some  hoax  concocted  by  three 
friends  had  destroyed  his  brilliant  prospects,  the  poor  fellow 
had  either  fled  or  been  carried  ofl*.  No  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  him.  His  intended  spent  two  years  in  deep  afflic- 
tion, but  then,  convinced  that  her  sorrow  was  unavaihng,  she 
married  the  coffee-house  keeper  Loupian,  who  by  such  an 
union  having  acquired  large  property,  possessed  the  most  magni- 
20 
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ficent  and  best  frequented  house  amongst  the  caf^  of  Paris. 
Joseph  Lucher  received  this  information  with  seeming  in- 
difference,  he  just  ventured  an  inquiry  as  to  the  names  of  those 
whose  tricks  had  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  Picaud — their 
names  had  been  forgotten. 

**  Nevertheless/'  added  one  of  those  to  whom  the  inquiry 
was  addressed,  '*I  have  heard  one  Antoine  Allut  declare 
that  he  knew  the  parties  of  whom  we  are  speaking.'' 

*'  I  was  acquainted  with  a  man  named  Allut  in  Italy ;  he 
was  from  Nismes." 

"  The  person  I  mean  is  also  a  native  of  that  place." 

'*  This  Allut  lent  me  one  hundred  crowns  which  he  told  me 
to  repay  at  my  convenience  to  his  cousin  Antoine." 

**  Well  you  may  remit  the  money  to  him  at  Nismes,  for  he 
has  retired  to  his  native  town." 

Next  day  a  post  chaise  preceded  by  a  courier  who  paid  like 
a  prince,  flew  rather  than  rolled  along  the  road  to  Lyons. 
From  Lyons  the  carriage  followed  the  course  of  the  Khone  by 
the  Marseilles  road  which  it  quitted  at  the  bridge  of  St.  £sprit. 
There  an  Italian  abb^  alighted  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  journey. 

He  took  another  carriage  and  proceeded  to  Nismes,  to  the 
well  known  Hotel  du  Luxembourg.  He  at  once  instituted 
inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of  Antoine  Allut.  This 
name,  rather  common  in  that  country,  is  borne  by  several 
families,  difiering  in  rank,  fortune,  and  religion.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  the  individual  required  by  the  abb^  Baldini, 
was  discovered,  and  some  days  were  necessary  to  establish  an 
intimate  communication  with  Antoine  Allut.  But  these 
preliminaries  having  been  adjusted,  the  abb^  detailed  to  Allut, 
that  whilst  a  state  prisoner  in  the  castle  de  I'Oeuf,  in  Naples, 
he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  worthy  friend,  whose 
death  in  ISll,  had  caused  him  great  affliction. 

*'  At  that  time,"  said  he,  '*  my  friend  was  a  man  of  thirty 
years,  he  expired  deploring  his  absence  from  his  native  land, 
but  pardoning  those  who  had  caused  his  misfortunes,  he  was  a 
native  of  Nismes,  named  Pierre  Picaud." 

Allut  uttered  a  cry,  the  abb^  regarded  him  with  an  aston- 
ished look. 

"You  knew  this  Picaud  yourself?"  he  said  to  Allut. 

"  He  was  one  of  my  best  friends — he  has  died  far  away — 
poor  fellow  I  but  have  you  been  informed  of  the  cause  of  his 
arrest  ?" 
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*'  He  knew  it  not  himself,  and  so  he  has  repeatedly  sworn 
to  me  most  solemnly." 

Allut  sighed,  the  abW  resamed : — 

"  Whilst  he  lived  one  idea  engrossed  his  mind,  he  used  to 
say  that  he  would  resign  his  hope  of  Paradise  to  discover  the 
author  or  authors  of  his  arrest,  and  from  this  fixed  ide^  he 
derived  the  notion  of  making  a  singular  bequest.  But  mean- 
while, 1  should  apprise  you  that,  in  his  prison,  Picaud  had 
rendered  some  valuable  service  to  an  Englishman,  who  was 
likewise  a  prisoner,  and  who  at  his  death,  bequeathed  to 
Picaud,  a  diamond  worth  at  least,  fifty  thousand  francs." 

*'He  was  a  lucky  fellow,^'  cried  Allut,  "fifty  thousand 
francs  are  in  themselves  a  fortune." 

"  When  Pierre  Picaud  found  himself  on  his  death  bed,  he 
had  me  summoned,  and  told  me  that  his  end  would  be  happy 
if  I  wouhl  promise  to  accomplish  his  intentions ;  he  conjured 
me  to  make  that  promise,  and  I  replied,  that  I  would  swear  to 
observe  his  injunctions  in  tlie  full  confidence  that  he  would  re- 

auire  nothing  contrary  to  my  personal  honour  or  my  religious 
uties.    Oil  I  never,  replied  he,  hear  me  and  judge  for  yourself. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  names  of  those  by  whom  I 
have  been  immured  in  this  prison,  but  God  has  inspired  me  with 
the  conviction  tliat  one  of  my  fellow-townsmen,  Antoine  Allut, 
of  Nismes,  knew  those  by  whom  I  was  denounced.     Seek  for 
him,  as  soon  as  you  regain  your  liberty,  and  on  my  behalf  give 
him  the  diamond  which  I  possess  from  the  bounty  of  Sir 
Herbert  Newton  ;  but  I  impose  one  condition,  that  in  receiv- 
ing the  gem  from  you,  he  shall  confide  to  you  the  names  of 
the  men  whom  I  regard  as  my  murderers.     When  he  shall 
have  communicated  that  information,  you  will  then  return  to 
Naples,  and  have  the  tale  of  their  calumny  engraven  on  my 
tomb.     There  are  four  thousand  sequins  (about  two  thousand 
francs}  to  procure  admission  for  my  corpse  into  a  vault  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  moreover,  here  are  sixteen  thousand 
^  sequins  more  to  defray  the  expenses  of  your  journey  to  Nismes. 
I  possess  these  sums  through  the  generosity  of  my  dear  mas- 
ter. Sir  Herbert  Newton.     Touched  with  compassion  for  his 
fate,   I  swore    to   execute    faithfully   his  injunctions.      He 
placed    the    diamond    in    my    hands  and   died    peacefully. 
Although  I  was  then  a  prisoner,  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
his  wishes.  His  body  rests  at  Naples,  in  the  church  of  the  Santo 
Spirito,  and  as  soon  as  I  recovered  my  freedom  I  hastened  to 
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France,  to  acquit  myself  of  the  charge  I  had  uuderaken  from 
my  hapless  friend — here  I  am,  and  here  also  is  the  diamond." 

With  these  words  the  abbfe  Baldini  raised  his  hand,  which 
on  the  middle  finger  displayed  the  solitary  but  superb  gem, 
whose  brilliancy  and  magnitude  fully  attested  its  value.  In 
estimating  it  at  fifty  thousand  francs,  there  was  no  exaggeration, 
in  fact  the  stone  was  worth  double  that  sum.  Antoine  Allut 
gazed  on  it  with  rivetted  attention,  a  cold  perspiration  bedewed 
his  forehead,  his  mouth  was  fearfully  contracted,  and  the  tre- 
mor that  pervaded  his  entire  frame,  plainly  indicated  the  con- 
test which  in  his  heart  avarice  maintained  with  fear. 

At  this  moment  the  wife  of  Allut  entered  displaying  evident 
signs  of  recent  and  deep  mortification;  she  paced  rapidly 
across  the  apartment,  placed  herself  full  before  her  husband, 
who  was  all  absorbed  in  the  discourse  of  the  Italian  abbe  and 
began : 

"  Old  fellow,  the  sooner  you  take  yourself  and  me  from 
this  horrid  town  the  better,  your  brother  and  my  sister  viill 
crush  us  with  their  assumption  of  superiority,  they  will  only 
notice  us  by  their  overbearing  insolence ;  learn,  that  within 
the  last  hour  they  have  received  twenty  thousand  francs,  sent 
by  tlie  public  diligence,  and  coming  to  them  as  sudden  and 
as  unexpected  as  if  the  money  had  fallen  from  the  sky.'' 

"Twenty  thousand  francs  !"  repeated  Allut  in  astonishment, 
"  and  from  whence  ?'' 

" '  Tis  an  extraordinary  story — ^your  brother,  about  a  year  ago, 
saved  from  drowning  a  Danish  gentleman  who  was  on  a  visit 
at  Avignon  with  the  count  de  Rantzau.  This  stranger  merely 
thanked  him  and  departed,  but  now  comes  this  prodigious 
present  all  in  beautiful  golden  louis  d'or  of  forty  francs  each. 
Won't  they  become  haughtier  than  ever?  Won't  they  trample 
on  us  now  ?  Your  younger  brother  I  My  younger  sister  !  Oh  ! 
beyond  all  doubt  I  shall  lose  my  senses." 

"  That  would  not  be  surprizing,  madame,  when  you  hear 
that  your  husband  refuses  a  legacy  of,  at  least,  fifty  thousand 
francs,  which  a  dying  friend  bequeathed  him,''  added  the  abbe. 

"  How  ?  he  refuses  fifty  thousand  francs  ?"  exclaimed  the 
wife,  raising  her  clenched  hand  and  directing  a  look  at  her 
husband  quite  in  unison  with  her  threatening  gesture. 

"  I  am  stating  the  legacy  at  its  least  value,"  replied  the  abbe 
placidly.  He  then  re-commenced  the  recital  which  he  had 
previously  made  to  Allut,  and  again  displayed  the  ring  which 
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nevertheless,  he  kept  on  his  finger.  Certainly  it  required 
more  firmness  than  belonged  to  the  character  of  AUut  to  resist 
such  a  terrible  temptation  ;  jealous  and  low-minded,  the  sudden 
prosperity  of  his  brother  appeared  an  actual/  outrage  on  his 
poverty.  His  wife  at  once  betook  herself  to  a  neighbouring 
jeweller,  and  he  having  examined  the  gem,  offered  sixty-three 
thousand  francs  for  it,  provided  that  a  neat  farm  of  which  he 
was  the  proprietor,  would  be  taken  in  part  payment  at  the 
value  of  three  thousand  francs. 

The  Alluts  were  wild  with  joy,  the  woman  could  not  restrain 
her  delight,  she  indulged  in  a  thousand  extravagant  demon- 
strations. Forthwith  Antoine  A  Hut  acknowledged  that  he 
knew  the  persons,  and  gave  their  names,  lie  was  agitated 
with  some  apprehension  of  future  evil,  but  encouraged  by  his 
wife,  he  desired  the  abbe  to  write  down  Gervais  Obaubard, 
Guilhem  Solari,  and  lastly  Gilles  Loupian.  The  abbe  coolly 
entered  the  names  in  his  tablets,  handed  the  ring  to  AUut,  and 
departed. 

The  ring  became  the  property  of  the  jeweller,  who  paid  the 
stipulated  price,  and  in  four  months  after  it  was  sold  to  a 
Turkish  merchant  for  102,000  francs.  Allut  inflamed  with 
rage,  assassinated  the  jeweller,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  was 
believed  to  have  escaped  to  Greece. 

An  elderly  lady  presented  herself  at  the  caf&  of  Loupian, 
and  asked  an  interview  with  the  proprietor ;  she  confided  to 
him,  that  her  family  were  indebted  for  some  special  services 
to  a  poor  man,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  events  of 
1814,  but  his  pride  revolted  against  the  acceptance  of  any 
direct  recompence,  his  only  wish  was  for  an  engagement  as  an 
assistant  in  a  respectable  establishment  where  he  would  be 
kindly  treated,  he  was  no  longer  young,  his  age  was  about 
fifty,  and  if  M.  Loupian  would  receive  him,  he  should  be  paid 
one  hundred  francs  a  month,  unknown  to  the  person  in  ques- 
tion. 

Loupian  agrees,  a  man  presents  himself,  homely,  and  poorly 
clad,  the  woman  of  the  house  attentively  surveys  him,  and 
thinks  she  has  seen  some  person  resembling  him,  but  midst 
other  cares  she  ceases  to  conjecture,  and  the  new  assistant  pur- 
sues his  avocations  without  further  question.  The  two 
Nisinois  frequent  the  cafe ;  one  day  one  of  them  fails  to  appear 
at  the  expected  hour,  they  joke  upon  his  absence,  but  next  day 
he  does  not  come,  Solari  promises  to  enquire  the  cause,  he 
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returns  in  great  consternation  to  the  cafe  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  announces,  that  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the 
preceding  day,  the  unfortunate  Chaubard  had  been  found 
poignarded  on  the  Pont  des  ArU,  the  weapon  had  been  left  in 
the  wound,  and  on  the  handle  was  inscribed  number  one. 

Numerous  conjectures  were  afloat,  but  conjectures  are  use- 
less, the  pohce  were  on  the  alert,  but  the  guilty  one  escaped 
all  their  efforts.  Some  time  afterwards,  a  valuable  greyhound 
belonging  to  the  master  of  the  caf^,  was  poisoned,  and  a  person 
declared  that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  customers  throwing  bis- 
cuits to  the  poor  brute ;  Loupian  instituted  a  lawsuit  against 
this  customer,  but  on  the  day  of  trial  his  witness  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  he  was  more  readily  mulcted  in  heavy  costs, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  defendant,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  mails,  was  in  Strasburgh  on  the  day  the  dog 
was  poisoned. 

Loupian,by  his  first  marriage,  had  a  daughter,  she  had  now 
attained  her  sixteenth  year,  and  was  a  lovely  girl.  A  fine 
gentleman  saw  her,  became  deeply  enamoured,  and  lavished 
large  sums  to  gain  to  his  interest,  the  attendants  of  the  caf^ 
and  the  waiting  maid  of  the  demoiselle.  He  represented  him- 
self as  a  marquis  and  a  millionaire,  she  was  too  confiding,  and 
had  to  acknowledge  her  imprudence.  Her  agonized  father 
expostulates  with  Mo7isi€ur  who  boasts  of  his  fortune,  displays 
a  pedigree,  shews  the  title-deeds  of  his  domains,  and 
agrees  to  marry  the  damsel.  Joy  now  reigns  in  Loupian 's 
family.  The  marriage  takes  place,  and  the  bridegroom,  who 
wishes  the  nuptials  to  be  splendid,  orders  a  repast  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  covers,  at  the  Cadran  Bleu 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  guests  arrive,  but  the  marquis 
does  not  appear,  a  note  from  him  announces  that  by  orders 
of  the  king,  he  is  obliged  to  attend  at  the  palace  on  an 
affair  of  importance,  he  requests  that  the  repast  may  proceed, 
and  promises  to  join  the  company  about  ten  o'clock.  The  bride 
is  grieved,  even  amidst  the  numerous  congratulations  offered 
on  her  distinguished  position.  Two  courses  are  over,  and  with 
the  deaserl,  a  note  is  laid  on  the  plate  of  each  guest,  by  which 
they  are  inform.ed,  that  Loupian's  daughter  is  the  bride  of  an 
escaped  convict,  and  that  he  has  fled  the  kingdom. 

Frightful  is  the  affliction  of  this  wretched  family,  the  atmos- 
phere of  their  misery  is  too  dark  for  them  to  see  from  whence 
Mich  deadly  blows  issue.     In  four  days  after,  having  betaken 
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themselves  to  the  country,  to  avoid  for  a  short  time  public 
observation,  they  receive  intelligence  that  the  caf6  has  been 
burnt  down,  and  that  nothing  has  been  saved  from  the  con- 
flagration, which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  thieving  mis- 
creants, to  plunder  and  carry  away  whatever  they  could  seize 
from*  the  flames. 

Loupian  is  now  ruined,  he  has  no  property,  no  friends,  save 
one — the  old  attendant  Prosper,  still  remains,  he  is  content  to 
serve  even  without  wages,  and  to  share  the  scanty  bread  of  his 
impoverislied  master ;  his  fidelity  is  admired  and  praised,  and 
Loupian  manages  to  open  a  much  more  humble  establishment 
in  the  Rue  St.  Anioine.  Solari  visits  it  regularly,  and  in  a 
short  time,  on  his  return  home,  is  seized  with  intense  pains,  a 
physician  is  called  who  declares  the  man  to  be  poisoned,  and 
spite  of  all  endeavours,  the  unfortunate  Solari  expires  in 
horrible  convulsions.  Twelve  hours  after,  when  according  to 
usage,  the  bier  is  exposed  in  the  entry  of  his  residence,  a  paper 
is   found   pinned  to   the   pall,   bearing  the   sinister    words 

NUMBBU  TWO. 

Besides  the  daughter  whose  destiny  had  been  so  unpropi- 
tious,  Loupian  had  a  son ;  this  lad  beset  by  bad  characters 
of  botli  sexes,  struggled  a  while  against  bad  example  and 
continued  temptation,  and  ended  by  giving  himself  up  to 
evil  pursuits.  One  night  his  comrades  proposed  a  lark, 
it  was  to  break  into  a  wine  store,  take  away  a  dozen  bottles, 
have  a  merry  night  with  the  prize,  and  pay  for  them 
next  morning.  Eugene  Loupian,  half-drunk,  clapped  his 
hands  at  this  fine  project.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
door  was  forced  and  the  flasks  selected,  the  police,  apprized  by 
some  secret  information,  were  on  the  spot,  Loupian  and  his 
associates  were  arrested  in  the  fact,  and  subsequently  con- 
victed of  the  robbery.  Eoyal  clemency  saved  the  young 
man  from  the  galleys ;  notwithstanding  incredible  efforts  and 
application  of  money  in  high  quarters  to  arrest  the  hand 
of  mercy,  Loupian's  son  had  to  undergo  twenty  years  im- 
prisonment. 

This  catastrophe  completed  the  ruin  of  the  hapless  family ; 
the  handsome  and  rich  Marguerite  died  heart-broken  and 
childless.  Loupian  and  his  daughter  remained  without  any 
resource,  then  the  honest  attendant  brought  forth  his  savings 
and  offered  them  to  the  young  woman,  but  on  the  most 
degrading  conditions.     In  the  hope  of  alleviating  her  father^s 
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misery,  and  in  lier  own  destitution,  she  sank  into  the  debasing 
snare,  and  became  the  concubine  of  her  fathei*'^  servant. 

Loupian  hardly  existed,  his  misfortunes  had  nearly  over- 
turned his  mind.  One  evening  whilst  talking  in  a  dark 
alley  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  a  man  masked  presented 
himself  to  his  attention,  "Loupian/'  he  exclaimed,  *' do  -you 
remember  1807?"  "  Wherefore  ?''—"  Do  you  recollect  the 
crime  you  perpetrated  at  that  period  ? '' — "  The  crime  1"  "  Ad 
infamous  contrivance  by  which  you  plunged  your  friend  Picaud 
into  a  dungeon ;  do  you  remember  that  ?" — "  Ah  !  God  has 
punished  me  heavily  for  it."  **No,  but  Picaud  himself,  who  to 
accomplish  his  vengeance,  stabbed  Chaubard  on  the pont  des 
ArlSy  poisoned  Solari,  made  your  daughter  a  thiefs  wife,  and 
laid  the  trap  into  which  your  son  has  fallen  !  He  it  is  that 
has  caused  your  wife  to  die  of  a  broken-heart,  and  lowered 
your  daughter  to  a  life  of  disgrace.  Yes,  in  your  servant 
Prosper,  recognize  Picaud,  but  let  it  be  at  the  moment 
when  he  accomplishes  his  number  three/' 

A  dagger  stab,  home  to  the  heart,  followed  the  last  word  ; 
there  was  one  feeble  cry,  and  vengeance  was  complete;  but 
Picaud  almost  at  the  mouient,  fell  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow, 
and  only  recovered  his  consciousness  of  life  to  find  himself 
gagged,  wrapped  up  and  bound,  and  rapidly  conveyed  from 
the  scene  where  his  last  revenge  had  been  consummated.  In 
whose  hands  was  he?  A  gendarme  would  not  have  taken 
such  precautions,  even  if  he  suspected  that  accomplices  were 
lurking  near,  a  call  would  have  sufficed  to  arouse  the  sen- 
tinels— was  it  a  robber  ?  If  so,  how  singular  his  proceedings  ! 
At  all  events,  Picaud  had  fallen  into  a  trap  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  dispatched  his  last  victim. 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  was  freed  from  the  large  mantle 
in  which  he  had  been  wrapped,  and  the  gag  was  removed, 
he  was  lying  on  a  sofa  bed,  the  air  was  damp  and  thick, 
and  the  place  appeared  to  be  a  cave  belonging  in  all  appear- 
ance to  an  abandoned  quarry.  It  was  partly  furnished,  there 
was  a  Prussian  stove,  the  smoke  from  which  found  vent  in 
the  crevices  above,  a  kitchen  lamp  afforded  a  murky  light, 
and  m  front  of  Picaud,  there  stood  a  man,  with  folded  arms, 
and  gloomy  asj)ect. 

Tiie  obscurity  that  pervaded  the  place,  the  agitation  which 
Picaud  naturally  experienced,  and  the  change  which  ten 
}  cars  of  misery  and  despair  can  effect  u^mn  the  human  fea- 
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tures,  prevenled  the  assassin  of  Loupian  from  recognizing 
the  individual  who  appeared  before  him  like  a  phantom,  he 
watched  in  silence  for  a  word  explanatory  of  his  future  fate, 
and  ten  minutes  elapsed  without  either  of  the  men  breaking 
the  awful  silence. 

"  V\  ell !  Picaud,"  at  length  the  stranger  said,  "  what  name 
will  you  bear  now  ?  Shall  it  be  that  which  you  received 
from  your  father  ?  Shall  it  be  the  one  you  assumed  on  your 
release  from  Fenestrelle,  will  you  be  the  abb^  Baldini,  or  the 
caf6-waiter  Prosper?  Your  inventive  genius  perhaps,  will 
furnish  you  with  a  fifth.  With  you  vengeance  has  been  a 
pasiime,  or  rather  a  raging  madness,  of  which  you  should 
have  had  a  horror  if  you  had  not  sold  your  soul  to  the  demon ; 
you  have  sacrificed  the  last  ten  years  of  your  life  to  pursue 
three  wretches  whom  you  ought  to  have  spared,  you  have 
committed  horrible  crimes,  and  have  drawn  me  with  you  into 
the  abyss.'' 

"You,  who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  your  accomplice,  a  villain  who  for  your  accursed 
diamond  has  sold  the  lives  of  my  friends,  your  gold  was  deadly 
to  me,  the  avarice  kindled  by  you  in  my  bosom  has  never 
been  extinguished,  the  thirst  of  riches  rendered  me  furious 
and  guilty ;  I  slew  the  jeweller  who  deceived  me,  I  had  to  fly 
with  my  wife  who  died  in  exile,  and  I,  having  ventured  to 
return,  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  I  have  undergone  ex- 
posure and  branding,  I  have  dragged  the  ball;  at  last  happen- 
ing to  escape,  I  wished,  in  my  turn,  to  attack  and  punish  this 
abbe  Baldini  who  pursues  and  punishes  others  so  severely.  I 
hastened  to  Naples,  no  one  there  knew  him,  I  sought  the 
tomb  of  Picaud,  and  learned  that  Picaud  was  still  living ; 
but  how  did  I  obtain  that  knowledge  ?  No  one,  not  even 
the  Pope,  shall  ever  wrest  that  secret  from  me.  Thence  1 
betake  myself  in  pursuit  of  this  pretended  dead  man,  but 
when  I  find  him,  two  assassinations  have  already  attested  his 
vengeance,  the  children  of  Loupian  have  been  ruined,  his 
house  burned,  his  property  destroyed ; — This  evening  I  had 
resolved  to  visit  the  wretched  man,  but  the  devil  was  still 
a  little  in  advance  of  me,  and  I  was  only  in  time  to  seize  his 
murderer.  But  now  I  have  you,  I  can  repay  the  mischief 
you  have  done  to  myself,  and  prove  that  the  people  of  our 
country  have  strong  hands  as  well  as  good  memories — I  am 
Antoine  Allut.^' 
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Picaud  answered  not,  strange  ideas  passed  through  \ns 
mind;  sustained  until  now  by  the  intoxicating  love  of  revenge, 
he  had  in  some  degree  forgotten  his  immense  fortune  and 
the  enjoyments  it  could  impart.  But  now  when  vengeance 
was  accompHshed,  and  when  he  only  thought  of  living  amidst 
all  the  delights  that  riches  could  impart,  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  equally  implacable  as  he  had  proved 
himself.  These  reflections  passed  wildly  through  his  brain, 
and  he  gnawed  in  his  rage,  the  cords  with  which  his  limbs 
were  bound  ;  Allut  held  him  and  constrained  him  to  cease 
his  efibrts. 

Then  he  thought,  rich  as  I  am,  can  I  not  with  fair  promises 
and  with  a  considerable  sum  free  myself  from  this  enemy  ?  I 
have  given  more  tlian  100,000  francs  to  discover  the  names 
of  my  victims  ;  can  I  not  give  that,  or  even  twice  that,  to  escape 
the  present  peril  in  which  I  am  involved  ? 

Then  fear  and  avarice  combined  to  prevent  any  offer  to  his 
captor,  and  he  thought  that  by  feigning  poverty  he  would 
escape  for  perhaps,  a  few  crowns;  at  length  he  spoke — 

"  Where  am  I  ?" 

"  Tis  no  matter  where  you  are,  but  you  are  beyond  the  aid 
of  succour  or  mercy,  you  are  mine,  solely  mine,  the  slave  of 
my  will,  and  subject  even  to  my  caprice."  Picaud  smiled 
disdainfully.  Allut  tacitly  commented  on  his  disdain  by 
tightening  the  rope  still  more,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  sup, 
but  offered  not  a  morsel  to  Picaud. 

^'  I  am  hungry,'*  exclaimed  the  prisoner. 

^'  How  much  will  you  pay  for  bread  and  water  if  I  give  it 
to  you?" 

"  I  have  no  money." 

"  You  have  sixteen  millions  of  francs  and  more,"  replied 
Allut,  and  he  recapitulated  that  they  were  invested  in  the 
funds  of  .England,  Holland,  Italy,  and  France.'* 

Picaud  was  excessively  agitated— 

"  You  dream"  said  he. 

"  Well  then,  my  friend,  dream  that  you  eat." 

He  went  out,  left  Picaud  bound,  ana  remained  absent  until 
seven  in  the  morning ;  when  he  returned  he  breakfasted  ;  at 
the  sight  of  the  food  Picaud  became  ravenous,  "  give  me  some 
food,    he  exclaimed. 

"  What  will  you  pay  for  bread  and  water  ?" 

"  Nothing." 
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"  Well  tlien,  we  shall  see  who  will  be  weary  of  his  resolution 
first/' 

He  departed  again  and  returned  at  tliree  in  the  afternoon ; 
it  was  now  twenty-eight  hours  since  Picaud  had  tasted  food, 
he  implored  mercy  of  his  gaoler,  and  offered  twenty  sous  for 
one  pound  of  bread. 

**  Listen,^'  said  Allut,  "  I  shall  give  you  food  twice  a  day, 
and  you  shall  pay  each  time  twenty-five  thousand  francs.*' 

Picaud  yelled,  writhed  himself  upon  his  bed ;  the  other 
remained  tranquil. 

"  I  have  spoken  the  last  word,''  said  he,  "  take  your  own 
time,  you  had  no  mercy  on  my  friends,  you  shall  have  no  pity 
from  me.'' 

The  miserable  prisoner  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
the  succeeding  night  in  bonds,  raging  with  famine  and  despair. 
His  physical  energies  were  gone,  he  became  convulsed,  and 
then  Allut  perceived  that  his  victim  and  his  future  hopes  were 
both  flying  from  his  power.  In  his  rage  he  tore  his  hair, 
stamped  and  cursed  his  own  folly,  but  perceiving  what  he 
considered  a  sneer  on  the  face  of  the  wretched  Picaud,  he 
grasped'a  knife — one  blow  and  all  was  ended ;  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  but  to  fly,  and  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
England. 

There,  having  fallen  sick  in  1828,  and  having  been  reclaimed 
to  a  sense  of  horror  at  his  past  offences,  he  made  a  confession 
to  a  French  Catholic  clergyman,  detailed  to  the  ecclesiastic  all 
the  particulars  of  this  fearful  narrative,  and  signed  his  name 
to  each  page.  He  died  reconciled  to  God,  and  was  interred 
with  christian  rites,  and  by  his  desire,  after  his  death  the 

abbe  P forwarded  the  document  to  the  Parisian  Police 

accompanied  by  the  following  letter : — 

**  Monsieur  le  Prefet, 

I  have  had  the  gratification  of  restoring  to  feelings  of  contrition, 
a  man  fearfully  guilty.  Jt  was  his  opinion,  in  which  I  fully  con- 
curred, that  it  might  be  useful  to  communicate  to  you  the  details 
of  a  series  of  abominable  offences  of  which  he  has  been  at  once 
the  agent  and  one  of  the  objects.  By  attending  to  the  directions 
furnished  in  the  annexed  statement,  the  subterranean  apartment 
may  be  discovered  in  which  the  remains  of  the  wretched  Picaud 
lie,  a  melancholy  victim  to  his  own  passions  and  unrelenting  revenge. 
May  God  forgive  him  ;  man  in  his  pride  usurps  the  prerogative 
of  the  deity,  he  seeks  for  vengeance,  and  by  vengeance  he  is 
crushed. 

Antoine  Allut  has  sought  in  vain  to  discover  where  and  how   the 
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ftimU  of  his  victim  wece  deposited  ;  oo  registry,  title  or  docament^ 
or  ftum  of  money,  ever  fell  into  his  bands  ;  inclosed  are  references  as 
to  two  lo^l^^inenu  which  under  other  names,  Picaud  is  supposed  to 
have  had  in  Paris. 

Even  on  the  bed  of  death  Antoine  Allut  refused  to  inform  me  of 
the  mearjH  wherehj  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  proceedings 
stated  in  his  mermAr^,  or  how  he  became  acquainted  with  the  crimes 
and  fortune  of  Picaud  ;  only  once,  about  an  hour  before  he  expired, 
he  said  to  me  '  Father ,  lite  faith  of  no  man  can  be  more  lively  than 
mine t  for  I  have  seen  atid  heard  the  voice  of  a  soiU  separated  from  the 
body  to  which  it  belonged.' 

'I' here  was  at  that  time  no  indication  of  delirium  about  Allut ; 
he  had  just  pronounced  deliberately  his  profession  of  faith.  The 
men  of  this  age  are  presumptuous,  to  them  incredulity  appears  a 
proof  of  wisdom.  The  ways  of  God  are  infinite,  to  his  dispensa- 
tions we  should  offer  submission,  and  to  his  goodnesj  adoration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.** 

Before  we  advert  to  any  other  case,  as  forming  material  for 
the  construction  of  the  romance  before  us,  we  are  tempted 
into  finding  fault  with  one  of  its  incidents,  which  appears 
most  unnatural,  and  therefore  most  improbable ;  we  refer  to 
the  scene  between  the  ruined  merchant  and  his  son,  in  which 
a  father  acknowledges  his  intention  to  commit  suicide,  and 
ultimately  persuades  his  son  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  crime,  nay, 
even  to  use  to  his  parent,  with  the  fatal  pistols  lying  before 
him,  prepared  for  the  catastrophe,  the  expression,  "  die  in 
peace,  my  father,  I  will  live ;"  this  is,  we  repeat,  unnatural  and 
improbable.  The  English  are  said  to  be  a  suicidal  people, 
amongst  whom,  a  November  day  produces  throat-cutting, 
pistoling,  and  poisoning;  but  in  England,  was  there  ever  an 
instance  of  suicide  being  the  subject  of  consultation  between 
parent  and  child  ?  0  !  never,  nor  do  we  beheve,  that  such 
could  appear  to  our  continental  neighbours,  more  consistent 
with  the  state  and  feelings  of  society  amongst  them,  than  it  is 
amongst  ourselves.  We  now  have  to  notice  the  character  of 
the  poisoner,  Madame  de  Villefort.  Many  of  our  readers 
would  suppose  that  she  has  bt  en  copied  from  the  Marchioness 
de  Brinvilliers,  or  that  some  of  the  revelations  of  La  Voisin, 
respecting  her  aristocratic  customers,  suggested  the  character 
to  Dumas.  We  conceive  however,  that  the  *'  family  poisoner" 
is  a  reproduction  of  Madame  de  Vartelle,  whose  crimes  were 
consummated  about  the  year  1739,  and  respecting  whom  we 
subjoin  the  following  facts  : — 

Monsieur  de  M.  member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  came 
one  day  in  great  mystery  to  speak  to  Monsieur  Herault,  the 
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Lieutcmnt-general  of  police  ;  the  conversation  was  long  and 
animated^  the  acting  magistrate  took  notes^  put  them  into  a 
particular  portfolio,  and  then  sent  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 

office  to  escort  M.  de  M to  his  carriage,  as  the  etiquette 

of  the  time  required. 

Why  has  Monsieur  de  M.  gone  to  the  pohce  office  ?  his 
home  is  disturbed,  two  successive  attempts  to  poison  had  been 
made,  without  his  being  able  to  discover  their  origin,  when  a 
bold  step  of  the  culprit  obliged  him  to  see  at  once  to  it.  But 
to  make  the  subject  better  understood,  it  is  well  to  describe 
the  member  of  parliament  and  his  family. 

He  was  himself  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  the  old 
stamp,  all  goodness  and  loyalty,  incorruptible  in  his  impor- 
tant functions;  he  had  much  influence  in  the  high  court, 
where  they  followed  strictly  his  advice*  Three  married  sons 
and  a  bishop,  who  was  the  eldest,  three  daughters,  like  their 
brothers,  bound  in  Hymen's  bands.  One  of  his  sisters,  the 
rich  widow  of  a  deceased  president,  and  a  brother  retired,  with 
the  rank  and  pension  of  a  Lieutenant -colouel,  and  the  cross  of 
Snint  Louis.  He  lived  thus  in  his  immense  mansion  in  the 
Jiue  des  francs  Bourgeois,  au  Marais.  His  three  sons  had 
their  wives  with  them,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  having 
each  a  boy,  the  second  only  daughters ;  these  little  girls  had 
filled  his  house  with  monkeys. 

Although  living  under  the  same  roof,  the  several  couples 
did  not  assemble  at  one  table ;  they  had  each  their  separate 
larder,  but  every  Sunday,  and  all  the  fete  days  of  the  month, 
they  gathered,  without  any  strangers,  round  their  common 
father,  the  mother  had  been  dead  for  many  years. 

One  morning  Monsieur  de  M.  was  in  his  study,  a  sealed  let- 
ter  caught  his  eye,  he  opened  it,  it  ran  so ; — "  Tremble, 
unhappy  man !  thou  hast  ruined  me  by  influencing  thy  col- 
leagues ;  from  this  moment,  I  declare  deadly  war  against  thee; 
thou  and  thine  shall  perish  successively,  for  my  hatred  is  so 
gjreat,  thv  destruction  alone  would  not  satisfy  me ;  I  will  not 
sign,  seek  my  name  among  thy  numerous  victims  :  it  will  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  there." 

Monsieur  de  M.  despised  this  epistle,  he  asked  his  people 
in  vain  who  had  brought  it,  no  one  knew  of  it ;  he  thought 
perhaps,  he  had  in  his  establishment,  an  accomplice  of  the 
unknown ;  but  who  among  his  servants,  the  men  of  his  con- 
fidence, grown  old  in  his  house  ? 
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Shortly  after  this  threatening  notice,  an  active  poison  was 
poured  into  the  copper  in  which  was  cooked  the  beef  1o  make 
the  soaps  and  stews.  A  poor  kitchen  maid^  wishing  shortly 
before  dinner  to  refresh  herself,  had  scarcely  swallowed  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  this  liquid,  when  she  felt  terrible  pains  in 
her  stomach  and  vital  parts  of  the  body.  Instant  assistance 
was  obtained  for  her.  Her  strength  of  constitution  and  yoath 
wrestled  in  her  favor,  at  length  she  was  restored  to  life,  bat 
for  a  long  time  she  was  only  able  to  linger  on  in  a  miserable 
state  of  existence. 

The  member  of  parliament  surprised  at  this  horrible  at- 
tempt,  caUed  all  his  domestics  about  him,  spoke  to  them  like 
a  good  master ;  another  would  have  dismissed  them,  he  on  the 
contrary,  kept  them,  but  told  them,  that  a  secret  and  formidable 
enemy  had  sworn  his  ruin  and  that  of  his  family,  and  implored 
of  them  not  to  let  themselves  be  influenced  by  an  unknown, 
who  sooner  or  later  would  bring  them  to  the  gallows. 

Struck  as  it  were  with  a  thunderbolt  by  this  dismal 
disclosure,  the  comptroller,  the  steward,  butler,  cook,  gate- 
keeper, valet,  coachman,  and  the  porter,  even  to  the  waiting 
and  chambermaids,  fell  at  his  feet  in  exclaiming  against  it, 
vowed  him  fidelity  against  any  temptation ;  prayed,  sobbed,  and 
abused  the  wretch   who    haa    compromised  them,  and  11.  de 

M saw  none  but  innocent  hearts  among  those  by  whom 

he  was  surrounded. 

From  that  day  the  caution  was  much  greater,  the  dwelling 
better  watched,  the  kitchens  especially  were  changed  into  a 
kind  of  fortress,  to  which  the  approach  was  very  diflBcult.  Yet 
so  much  vigilance  and  such  a  desire  to  preserve  their  esteemed 
master  could  not  prevent  the  eldest  son,  his  wife,  and 
two  of  their  children  dying  in  one  night  from  the  eflVjcts 
of  a  deadly  poison  which  was  put  in  a  decanter  of  gooseberry 
water  of  which  they  had  all  drank  abundantly. 

The  young  woman  was  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy. 
Tlie  tortures  of  the  poison  hastened  her  delivery,  and  in  ex- 
piring, she  gave  life  to  a  male  infant,  which  the  physicians 
declared  might  live.  Notwithstanding  the  catastrophe  which 
had  hurried  its  birth,  this  awful  shock,  which  came  upon 
the  magistrate  with  such  force,  did  not  leave  him  thought  to 
care  for  this  new  comer,  bom  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances. The  wife  of  the  third  son,  of  whom  this  mis- 
fortune displayed  the  good  disposition,  taking  her  unfortunate 
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nephew  in  her  arms^  kissed  him  witli  a  tenderness  which 
showed  maternal  feeling,  vowing  that  henceforth  he  should 
live  with  her  son,  of  whom  he  would  be  the  brother,  not  the 
cousin.  She  would  carefully  seek  a  nurse  for  him,  and  she 
found  one  who  came  apropos  from  one  of  her  estates,  and 
hardly  had  the  poor  little  creature  come  into  the  world,  at  the 
moment  when  its  own  parents  left  it  so  unhappily,  than  he 
was  snatche-d  from  the  affections  of  his  grandfather,  and  sent 
from  Pahs,  even  thirty  miles  away,  to  the  most  remote  part 
of  Berry. 

It  was  after  this  fresh  attempt,  unhappily  crowned  with  too 

much  success,  that  M.  de  M came  to  confide  his  griefs 

and  fears  to  the  Lieutenant- General  of  police.  M.  de  Herault 
interest^  for  M.  de  M questioned  him  as  to  the  antece- 
dents of  his  life,  his  attachments,  his  affairs,  the  parties  who 
had  suffered  by  his  judgments,  of  the  families  of  criminals 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Tournelle,  in  the  decisions  of 
which  he  had  participated.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  severity  of 
the  laws,  in  sachficmg  the  interests  of  individuals  to  the 
theories  of  justice,  for  the  sup|X)sed  benefit  of  all,  never  fails 
to  engender  animosities  which  late  or  early  manifest  themselves. 
However  worthy  a  magistrate  may  be,  a  slave  to  a  law  without 
mercy,  he  pays  then  for  the  evils  of  a  legislature  which  he  has 
not  power  to  abolish,  and  which  he  considers  as  supremely  just, 
because  his  education  and  his  convenience  keep  him  naturally 
apart  from  all  the  circumstances  against  which  the  laws  are 
specially  enacted.  His  conscience  puts  itself  in  opposition  to 
him,  and  a  thousand  enemies  spring  up  around  him.  Montes« 
quieu  was  thinking  undoubtedly  on  this  fatal  truth  when  he 
exclaimed,"  Political  bodies  are  infected  with  weakness, internal 
vice,  and  secret  and  hidden  venom.*' 

M.  de  M.  listened  to  the  questions  with  the  impatience  of  a 
man  who  had  nothing  to  accuse  himself  of.  His  conscience 
was  so  pure,  his  suits  had  always  been  so  accordant  with 
the  strict  rules  of  justice,  that  he  could  see  no  enemy.  M. 
Herault  gave  him  but  little  hope,  for  he  himself  did  not  under- 
stand what  way  to  take  to  discover  the  truth.  Eight  days 
after  this  catastrophe  M.  de  Yartelle,   third    son  of  M.  de 

M heard    new  figs   cried  in  the  street :  he  opened  the 

window,  called  the  peasant  seller  of  the  fruit,  bought  it  and  had 
it  hoisted  to  his  apartment,  by  means  of  a  cord  wjiich  they 
fastened  to  the  basket  in  which  these  spring  fruits  were  dis- 
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played.  Having  them  in  his  possession^  he  went  to  seek  his 
father  to  offer  him  some  of  them^  but  hearing  he  was  receiv- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  he  returned,  ate  six  fig:?,  and 
shortly  after  was  seized  with  horrible  convulsions.  At  the 
first  intimation  he  gave  of  this  accident,  they  ran  for  his  wife, 

she  was  at  mass ;  M.  de  M sent  to  seek  skilful  doctors. 

They  came,  detected  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  substance  in 
the  figs  ;  some  one  had  inserted  in  each,  several  grains  of 
arsenic  in  very  fine  powder.  The  unfortunate  man  lingered 
till  the  next  aay,  when  he  breathed  his  last. 

Oh  I  at  this  time  the  inconsolable  father  had  need  of  all  his 
religion  not  to  blaspheme  Providence,  or  to  use  against  himself 
some  fatal  violence.  A  very  natural  terror  was  manifest  in 
the  family.  Two  of  his  sons-in-law  declared  to  him  that  thev 
wished  to  travel  for  some  time.  It  was  the  pretext  they  made 
use  of  to  leave  this  ill-fated  house,  and  remove  from  it  their 
wives  and  children. 

Madame  d'Orgerel,  the  magistrate's  sister,  frightened  like 
her  nephews  and  nieces,  was  going  also  to  remove,  but  she  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  eagerness  of  Madame  de  Vartelle,  the 
newly  made  widow,  who  weeping  very  much,  declared  that 
death  caused  her  less  fear  than  the  grief  of  leaving  the  grand- 
father of  her  children.     All  Paris  admired  the  courage  of  this 

good  daughter-in-law,  supported  soon  by  the  Bishop  de 

her  brother-in-law,  the  eldest  son  as  I  have  said,  and  who  also 
instead  of  basely  abandoning  his  father,  had  hastened  from  his 
diocese  to  share  in  his  affliction. 

The  bishop  would  pass  a  month  with  his  family.  The  one 
and  twentieth  day  he  is  in  bed  with  a  rheumatic  fever.  He 
orders  a  drink  to  be  made  of  borage,  sweetmeats,  dried  figs 
and  conserve  of  roses.  His  aunt  and  sister-in-law  are  both  in 
his  room,  they  ring  the  bell,  sugar  is  required,  they  bring  a 
sugar  basin  of  Saxony  china,  the  drink  is  taken,  the  bishop 
has  more  of  it  several  times,  and  towards  evening  symptoms 
of  poisoning  manifest  themselves;  the  strength  of  the  poison  is 
not  so  great,  and  the  bishop  has  time,  ere  dying,  to  leave  all 
his  wealth  in  an  entail  to  the  eldest  son  of  Maclame  de  Vartelle, 
in  case  the  orphan  child  of  the  eldest  son  died  before  him. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  state  of  the  family  of 

M ,  after  this   latest   loss,    the   despair  of  the  father,  the 

fright  of  the  sons-in-law  and  the  daughters,  the  indignation 
of  the  public,  the  surprise  of  the  authorities,   the  di^^appoint- 
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ment  of  the  police,  farioas  at  not  been  able  to  come  at  this  un- 
known poisoner,  so  clever  and  so  exceedingly  villainous.  While 
matters  were  in  this  state  a  favorite  servant  of  the  second  son 
(M.  de  !Niore,  the  father  of  the  little  one  in  the  country,)  came 
in  one  morning  where  the  counsellor  was,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  his  knees,  implored  him  to  hear  him  to  the  end  in 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  not  to  refuse  him  a  request. 

"Monsieur,"  continued  he,  "on  the  eve  of  the  death  of 
your  third  son,  M.  de  Vartell,  I  felt  myself  shaken  with  force 
in  my  bed,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  awoke 
with  a  start,  and  opened  my  eyes ;  what  was  my  horror  when 
I  saw  before  me,  my  good  master,  your  son,  M.  de  Niore,  he 
was  pale  and  sad,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  have  no  fear,  and  his 
action  did  not  lessen  my  terror,  when  he  told  me  I  should 
have  thought  of  saving  his  son.  'Ask  from  my  father, 
authority  to  fetch  away  afar  tliis  child,  that  my  father,  and  my 
father  only,  may  know  where  you  will  bring  him  to ;  without 
this  he  will  die,  as  my  poor  brother  de  Vartelle  is  now 
dying.' 

"  Tl  ese  words  spoken,  the  vision  vanished,  I  fainted,  and 
when  I  came  to  myself  the  sun  had  risen.  For  nothing  in 
the  world,  would  I  have  dared  to  make  such  a  revelation  to 
you,  quite  certain  you  would  regard  it  as  an  idle  fancy.  I 
was  silent, — In  two  days  after  your  fourth  son  expired.  I 
then  felt  remorse,  but  still  I  was  silent ;  again,  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  my  lord  the  bishop  is  dead.  Yesterday,  Thursday, 
I  was  at  nightfall  in  the  servants'  hall,  where  they  had  lighted 
a  fire,  to  bake  sweetmeats  for  the  winter's  use.  Seated  in  an 
armchair  meditatiug,  I  thought  of  my  good  master,  when  I 
felt  him  move  against  me,  bend  down  to  my  ear  so  close  that 
his  cold  and  damp  breath  froze  me  with  horror.  '  Saint  Jean,' 
he  said  to  me,  '  thou  hast  not  then  loved  me' — '  Oh  Lut  yes, 
master'  I  replied,  '  very  much  and  even  still' — *  Well  then, 
why  wilt  thou  not  give  me  the  consolation  to  see  my  son,  my 
poor  Exupere,  escape  death?  Death  which  threatens  him  also, 
as  it  has  struck  my  brothers.' 

"  Some  person  entered,  I  heard  nothing  go  out,  but  the  voice 
was  silent.  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  the  cook  who  came,  lie 
said  to  me, '  I  did  not  think  you  were  alone.  Saint  Jean,  it  is 
strange,  I  heard  some  one  speak' — '  It  was  myself,  I  have  got 
that  bad  habit,'  I  thought  best  to  say,  not  to  let  him  suspect 
what  had  happened  me.  I  ought  to  have  goue  to  seek  you, 
21 
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Mondiear^  but  again,  an  insane  timidity  held  me  back,  I  did 
not  believe  the  second  prediction,  it  is  realised ;  I  have  still 
waited  some  days,  bat  the  fear  of  again  seeing  this  apparition 
and  of  course  hearing  another  misfortune  announced,  has  at 
length  determined  me  to  do  my  duty/' 

Monsieur  de  M listened  seriously  to  this  strange  recital ; 

the  valet  asked  his  permission  to  make  himself  certain  by  a 
siirn,  or  otherwise,  of  the  identity  of  the  child,  then  to  carry 
hifn  off,  to  bring  him  to  some  remote  part  of  Italy  or  Germany, 
and  there  to  wait  with  him  for  better  times. 

The  magistrate,  notwithstanding  the  fervour  that  Saint 
Jen  II  threw  into  his  account,  could  not  bring  himself  to  take 
so  extraordinary  a  step,  and  put  off  for  several  days  a  definite 
answer.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  man  of  mind  and  sense, 
and  found  it  diflBcult  to  believe  that  Heaven,  for  his  sake, 
would  make  use  of  a  valet  as  an  agent,  when  a  direct  notice 
offered  no  greater  inconvenience  to  the  supernatural  powers, 
and  would  better  answer  their  purpose.  Besides,  not  having 
spoken  until  after  the  affair,  did  he  not  seek  to  acquire  an 
importance  by  a  vision,  which  would  make  him  the  preponde- 
rating influence  in  the  house,  or  was  he  not  struck  with  a  mad- 
ness, very  natural  after  so  many  misfortunes,  and  was  it  not 
still  more  dehcate  lo  give  the  charge  of  an  infant  to  an  insane 
person  ? 

Meanwhile  Madame  d'Orgerel,  sister  of  the  counsellor,  comes, 
in  her  turn,  to  say  to  her  brother,  that  having  to  dread  a  vio- 
lent death  like  the  other  members  of  the  family,  she  wished 
not  to  be  taken  unawares,  and  to  dispose  before  hand  of  her 
great  wealth  ;  she  divided  in  eqnal  portions  between  Exup^re 
the  oi^lian,  and  the  young  Ambroisc,  son  of  the  virtuous 
widow  of  M  de  Vartelle,  as  being  the  only  males  of  the  name 
likely  to  ])erpetuate  tlie  race.  Each  of  these  two  children,  in 
case  one  died  first,  was  substituted  for  the  other.  This  de- 
termined the  common  grandfather  to  do  like  his  sister,  and 
after  having  arranged  the  fortunes  of  his  daughters,  he  left  all 
his  property  to  the  young  son  of  Niore,  with  remainder  to  his 
first  cousin,  if  he  should  survive.  These  two  wills  were  confided 
to  the  interesting  widow,  who,  well  satisfied  with  the  rich 
share  that  Madame  d'Orgerel  gave  her  son,  and  the  magnificent 
chance  which  he  had  by  tlie  wills  of  the  bishop  and  M.  de 

M ,  swore  before  God,  that  she  would  be  the  tender, 

sincere,    and   devoted  mother,   of  the  unfortunate  orphan. 
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Two  or  three  weeks  after  this  last  events  it  might  be  midnight, 

and  M.  de  M occupied  with  an  official  document,  which 

he  must  hasten,  sat  np  in  his  stad^,  when  some  one  knocked 
lightly  at  a  door  which  communicated  with  the  interior  of 
the  liouse.  The  domestics  did  not  make  use  of  it,  except 
for  the  morning  attendance,  or  in  extraordinary  cases ;  the 
Magistrate  surprised  then,  that  any  one  came  to  him  that  way, 
rose  and  having  approached  it  asked  "  who  was  there  ?"  He 
thought  the  answer  was,  "  Saint  Jean,"  but  he  had  hardly 
heard,  when  the  door  opened,  and  he  saw  this  man  come  in 
having  his  hair  on  end,  his  figure  disordered,  and  having  no 
other  garment  on  than  his  small  clothes,  his  stockings,  slippers, 
and  shirt,  he  held  a  wax  candle  in  his  hand.  *'  Ah  Monsieur/' 
he  cried,  "  we  are  lost,  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 
you,  and  the  death  of  your  sister  is  near/'  ^*  What  do  you 
say,  unfortunate  ?''  replied  his  master,  much  alarmed.  "  This 
that  I  have  just  heard.  We  were  late  in  the  common  hall, 
where  Bosette  (the  waiting  woman  of  Madame  d'Orgerel)  came 
to  announce  to  us  in  secret,  what  you  Monsieur  do  not  perhaps 
yet  know,  as  slie  pretends.^' — "  What !  the  departure  of  her 
mistress  who  retires  to  her  chateau  in  Burgundy. '^  (M.  de 
M — —  was  in  fact  ignorant  of  it).  "  This  set  us  to  chat,  so 
that  midnight  surprised  us.  We  had  taken  our  candles, 
here  I  was  going  up  the  little  stair-case  opposite,  when  at  the 
third  lobby,  though  I  had  my  figure  bent  to  see  the  steps,  I 
saw  my  light  grow  pale,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  body  stopped 
my  passage.  At  once  my  heart  beat  violently,  my  blood 
congealed,  I  raised  my  head, —  it  was  my  master,  but  this  time 
irritated,  furious,  he  called  me  knave,  wretched,  wicked  valet, 
ill  disposed  to  the  house,  commanded  me  to  return  to  you, 
and  to  disobey  you,  if  you  would  not  permit  me  to  save  the 
orphan  child.  He  struck  me  rudely  with  a  sticky  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  have  my  arms  bandaged.  For  the  rest  he  said 
before  disappearing,  '  the  coming  death  of  my  aunt  will 
announce  to  my  father  whether  I  be  a  false  prophet.' " 

M.  de  M still  more  astonished  at  this  revelation  than 

the  others,  because  it  was  accompanied  by  tokens  of  fact,  raised 
quickly  the  sleeves  of  the  servant,  and  with  horror  mingled 
with  fright,  recognised  on  the  skin  shocking  marks,  black, 
yellow,  and  livid,  indubitable  evidence  of  the  fatal  apparition. 
His  incredulity  received  a  strong  check,  still  he  did  not  give 
up  at  once  from  a  remaining  scruple  of  conscience ;  the  mar- 
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vellous  acts  more  on  us  in  grief.  He  remained  alarmed,  he 
reflected  and  dismissed  Saint  Jean,  advising  him  to  go  to 
repose.  "  To-morrow/'  he  said  to  him,  "  at  eleven  o'clock,  on 
my  return  from  the  court,  come  here  by  the  same  staircase,  I 
will  give  tliee  thy  instructions  and  thou  shall  set  out.'* 

Accordingly  on  the  following  day  Saint  Jean,  furnished 
with  letters  for  various  high  personages,  set  out  under  the 
pretence  of  quitting  the  service  and  returning  to  his  rustic 
home,  but  really  authorized  to  carry  off  the  infant  to  the  most 
remote  end  of  Basse  Bretagne. 

Mis  departure  astonished  all  the  household,  the  virtuous 
widow  more  than  any,  although  she  represented  to  her  father 
that  this  man  could  not  be  very  trustworthy.  Two  days  after 
the  waiting  woman  of  Madame  d'Orgerel  went  out,  and  did 
not  return.  They  waited  for  her  until  late,  it  was  in  vain,  bat 
towards  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  dreadful  explosion, 

coming  from  the  adjoining  apartments  of  M.  de  M. and  his 

sister,  awoke  the  sleepers  and  made  the  others  hasten  to  the 
place  attecked.  The  effect  of  a  train  or  infernal  engine,  by 
God's  mercy  not  complete,  had  thrown  down  the  walls,  upset  , 
the  partitions,  started  the  floors,  and  broken  the  ceilings.  A 
double  attempt  hnd  threatened  the  life  of  the  magistrate  and 
Madame  d'Orgerel.  The  latter  had  perished,  but  as  they 
believed,  from  fright,  for  they  found  her  thrown  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  without  apparent  wound,  and  no  part  of  her  person 
showed  the  least  sign  of  violence.  M.  de  M — .  more  for- 
tunate, escaped  with  some  bruises.  In  a  stove  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Madame  de  Vartelle,  was  found  a  packet  containing 
some  powder,  balls,  combustibles,  metal,  and  broken  glass. 
Without  doubt  the  miscreant  had  not  had  time  to  set  fire  to 
it  hkewise. 

Such  an  attempt  filled  all  Paris  with  horror,  and  put  the 
police  on  the  alert ;  the  waiting  woman  of  the  sister  not  being 
returned,  and  being  no  more  forthcoming,  notwithstanding  all 
the  searches  they  made,  it  was  concluded  that  among  the 

family  of  M she  had  been  the  instrument  of  the  most 

abominable  vengeance. 

The  whole  court  and  city  came  to  visit  M.  de  M and  his 

daughter-in-law,  they  congratulated  them  on  having  escaped 
this  conspiracy.  Alas  I  their  lot  was  sad,  this  father  deprived 
of  all  his  own,  isolated,  obliged  to  hide  his  rightful  heir,  dragged 
on  a  miserable  existence.     At  last,  he  waited  with  impatience 
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for  news  from  his  servant,  when  his  daughter-in-law  entering 
in  a  state  of  extreme  grief,  announced  to  him,  that  her  agent 
wrote  from  her  estate,  in  Berry,  that  an  unknown  person  had 
come  to  take  away  the  young  Exup^re,  and  that  they  had 

vainly  followed  to  recover  him.  M.  de  M ,from  an  excess  of 

prudence  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  hesitated  at  first  to  con- 
fide to  his  daughter-in-law  the  part  he  had  taken  in  this 
event,  the  faithful  valet  had  demanded  of  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  this  discretion  towards  the  nearest  of  his  rela- 
tives, a  circumstance  I  have  not  mentioned,  but  which  I  now 
recall  to  mind  ;  meanwhile,  ashamed  to  act  thus  to  a  woman 
so  virtuous,  so  devoted,  he  confided  to  her  all  that  was  past. 
Madame  de  Vartelle  received  with  delight  this  confidence,  she 
approved  this  excessive  precaution  ;  then  she  observed  to  her 
father-in-law,  that  he  was  wrong  in  wishing  to  keep  to  him- 
self such  a  secret;  might  he  not  perish,  the  victim  of  their 
implacable  enemy  ?  then  the  heir  of  so  great  a  fortune  would 
remain  in  the  power  of  a  low  person.  The  daughters  of 
M.  de  M — ,  his  sons-in-law,  would  they  not  be  justified  in 
contesting  the  identity  of  a  child,  who  iiad  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  the  word  of  Saint  Jean  ?  The  magistrate  replied 
to  his  daughter-in-law,  that  she  was  right,  and  that  he  would 
go  instantly  and  take  as  his  confidant  in  this  affair,  his  brother, 
the  Lieutenant-colonel,  the  first  president  of  the  Parliament. 

"  I  should  have  thought,'^  replied  Madame  de  Vartelle,  ''to 
have  merited  more  trust  on  the  pnrt  of  my  father.*' 

"My  daughter,  your  sex  is  the  only  obstacle  to  this,  you 
know  that  in  law,  the  declaration  of  Monsieur  the  president, 
would  have  altogether  more  weight  than  yours,  I  ought  to 
prevent  future  contests  as  you  have  so  well  said/' 

Madame  de  Vartelle  retired,  not  very  well  satisfied ;  the 
reasons  that  the  magistrate  gave  her,  were  too  sincere  for  her 
to  insist  longer.     One  evening  the  house  porter  came  to  wafn 

M.  de  M with  mystery,  that  Saint  Jean  returned  home, 

asked  to  speak  with  him ;  the  magistrate  made  him  come  in, 
and  this  man  told  him,  that  he  could  find  no  better  place  to 
conceal  his  charge  than  in  Paris  itself.  He  had  placed  him 
with  one  of  his  sisters  hving  in  good  air,  in  the  mountain  of 
Saint  Genevieve ;  there  he  himself  might  better  watch  over 
him,  than  at  a  long  distance  out,  and  still  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  forbade  M.  de  M to  take  into  his  confi- 
dence any  of  the  members  of  his  family.     Saint  Jean,  to  whom 
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his  master  dared  not  to  own  the  almost  total  revelation  just 
made  to  his  daughter-in-law,  returned  to  his  service.  Several 
weeks  passed,  when  one  morning,  this  domestic   made   his 

appearance,  when  M.  de  M was  rising,  but  pale,  and  his 

body  racked  with  cruel  pains. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  he  cried,  *'  send  to  seek  Monsieur 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Parliament,  M.  the  civil  Lieatenant 
and  the  Lieutenant-General  of  poHce,  I  have  to  make  before 
them  a  declaration  of  great  importance.  Hasten,  I  am  ra- 
pidly dying,  a  strong  antidote  suspends,  but  cannot  destroy 
the  horrible  venom  which  kills  me. 

These  words  astonished  M.  de  M ,  he  went  out  him- 
self, whilst  his  brother  watched  by  Saint  Jean  at  the  request 
of  the  latter,  who  conjared  him  not  to  leave  him  alone  with 
any  person,  no  matter  who  it  might  be.  Saint  Jean  asks 
"  where  is  Madame  de  Vartelle  ?'* 

*'  At  the  church'^  they  say  to  him,  "  it  is  her  sacrament  day, 
she  communicates/'  Saint  Jean  at  this  answer  had  two  or  three 
bursts  of  sardonic  laughter.  The  magistrate,  too  anxious  to 
explain  the  mystery  that  surrounds  him,  brings  not  only  the 
high  persons  named,  but  also  Monsieur  le  President  and 
two  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  found  with  the  Attorney 
General.  It  is  before  this  grave  tribunal  that  Saint  Jean 
relates  the  following  facts.  Madame  de  Vartelle,  who  hated  her 
husband,  wished  at  the  same  time  to  augment  her  fortune 
imiiiensely,  and  to  become  a  widow,  in  order  to  get  married 
again  to  a  duke,  who  loved  her  in  secret,  but  who  still 
would  not  consent  to  be  united  to  her,  unless  she  became 
exceedingly  rich.  To  accomplish  this  double  object  she 
should  manoeuvre  to  combine  in  her  son's  person  all  the 
successions  of  his  progenitors,  and  to  rid  herself  of  her  hus- 
band. In  consequence  she  apphed  herself  to  the  study  of 
poisons,  and  first  of  all,  to  cast  off  the  suspicions  that 
might  be  thrown  on  the  interior  of  the  house,  she  got  written 
for  the  sum  of  five  loais,  by  a  clerk  of  the  cemeteries  des 
Innocens^  whom  Saint  Jean  named,  and  who  too  late  was 
brought  forward  and  confronted  with  the  culprit,  the  letter 

which  puzzled  M.  de  M so  much.      Then  having  gained 

over  Saint  Jean,  it  was  easy  for  them  both  to  dispose  in 
turn  of  all  their  victims.  It  was  she  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  poisoned  the  figs  bought  by  her  husband 
in  the  time  the   former  took  to  go  to  his  father.      Then 
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leaving  the  house,  by  a  door  which  opened  into  a  neigh- 
bouring street,  she  had  gone  to  await  at  church  the  finale 
of  this  daring  act ;  meanwhile,  the  more  the  crimes  increased 
in  this  house,  the  less  Saint  Jean  was  reconciled  to  it,  know- 
ing that  he  would  perish  if  he  accused  his  accomplice ;  and 
besides  not  having  any  convicting  proof  to  show  against  her, 
he  invented  the  story  of  the  apparition  of  his  former  master. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  strike  his  body  violently  with 

sticks  to  impose  on  M.  de  M .      He  knew  that  this 

abominable  woman,  having  at  her  disposal  the  first  heir  of 
this  family,  would  not  kill  him,  until  he  had  inherited  of  his 
relatives  and  his  grandfather,  for  then  her  son,  after  him, 
would  be  found  the  only  representative  of  the  male  branches, 
but  hardly  would  so  much  wealth  be  come  to  him,  than  his 
mother  would  spoil  him  of  it  to  gather  it  to  herself :  now  in 
effecting  the  disappearance  of  the  young  Exupcre  de  Niore, 
Providence  caused  to  be  born  so  unfortunately  for  the  suc- 
cess of  her  infernal  conspiracies,    they  rendered  vain    and 

useless  the  murder  of  M.  de  M and  his  sisier.    Madame 

de  Vartelle,  wishing  that  the  suspicions  of  the  daring  blow 
that  would  make  her  father-in-law  and  Madame  d'Orgerel 
perish  in  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  should  not  reach  her,  ar- 
ranged this  crime  with  no  less  skill  that  the  others.  The 
unhappy  waiting  woman  of  Madame  d'Orgerel,  stupified  with 
opium,  had  been  carried  from  lur  bed  during  the  night,  by 
this  fury  herself,  and  thrown,  struck,  by  several  blows  of  a 
dagger  to  the  heart,  into  a  subterranean  pit  opening  into  one 
of  the  cellars  of  the  house,  w^iere  they  found  her.  She  ar- 
ranged then,  in  her  own  chamber,  the  artificial  mine  to  which 
she  set  no  light,  and  which  found  there,  made  it  to  oe  thought 
she  was  to  have  perished  herself.  It  was  her  haiid  set  fire 
to  the  apparatus,  the  result  of  which  caused  the  death  of 
Madame  d'Orgerel.  Saint  Jean  before  his  departure  knew 
nothing  of  this,  but  on  his  return,  this  female  parricide 
seeking  to  gain  him  anew,  had  given  him  this  last  confidence. 
Enraged  at  not  being  able  to  learn,  either  from   M.   de 

M ,  or  Siunt  Jean,  where  the  ciiild  was  hidden,  the  chief 

object  for  her,  she  was  determined  to  be  rid  of  her  accomplice, 
in  the  hope  that  with  him  would  be  lost  all  trace  of  her 
nephew,  or  at  least  that  the  possession  of  the  estate  might  be 
contested  with  the  child.  Saint  Jean,  who  distrusted  her,  no 
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longer  took  his  meals  in  the  house,  he  could  not  conceive  how 
she  would  manage  to  make  him  take  poison. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  he  found  that  he  was  dying. 
At  once  he  had  swallowed  a  strong  antidote,  not  powerful 
enough  to  save  him,  but  which  retarded  his  death,  so  that  it 
did  not  come  till  after  vengeance.  This  man  indicated  the 
places  where  they  would  find  the  remains  of  the  poisons  and 
diabolical  machines  which  Madame  de  Vartelle  had  used. 
He  named  the  druggists,  jews,  and  apothecaries  who  had 
furnished  the  first  materials,  and  then  he  made  known  where 
they  would  seize  papers  which  would  fully  inform  his 
auditors. 

Shortly  after  Saint  Jean's  death  drew  near  and  he  expired 
when  this  sacrilegious  woman  re-entered  the  house  coming 
from  the  Carmelites,  where  she  had  dared  to  go  to  communion. 
Arrested  unexpectedly,  brought  to  a  remote  prison  under  an 
assumed  name,  she  could  not  survive  her  shame,  she  hung 
herself  with  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief,  and  must  have  suficred 
frightful  agony  before  she  expired,  for  she  had  struggled 
violently  with  death,  as  the  numerous  bruises  which  covered 
her  body  proved. 

This  occurrence,  horrible  in  the  circumstances,  occupied  the 
police   very  much,  it  was  the  cause  of  an  increase  of  the 

1)rosccutions  and  inquiries  directed  against  the  poisoners  of 
)oth  sexes,  who  seemed  willing  to  revive  the  fatal  epochs  of 
Brinvilliers  and  laVoisin.  The  attention  they  gave  to  this 
event  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  odious  conspiracy  against  the 
royal  family,  and  in  favor  of  th«  house  of  Orleans. 

Before  Ihe  reader  exclaims  against  this  accusation  so  often 
advanced  in  history,  and  which  is  looked  upon  so  willingly  as  a 
manoeuvre  of  party  hatred,  he  should  reflect  on  these  sad  words 
of  M.  de  Sartines — 

"  When  a  murder,  when  a  poisoning  occurs,  the  shortest 
way,  with  an  efficient  police,  would  be  to  arrest  immediately 
all  the  relatives  of  the  victim.  The  calumnies,  the  quarrels, 
and  the  lawsuits  of  which  the  family  is  generally  or  secretly 
the  theatre,  show  sufficiently  by  the  scandal  of  their  evidence, 
that  it  is  to  this  source  one  must  go  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  mysterious  events  and  horrible  catastrophes.  The  family 
lives  among  us  under  the  protection  of  a  virtuous  name  which 
the  magistracy  tremble  to  suspect,  the  family  is  a  collection  of 
crimes,  a  storehouse  of  infamy.     The  hypocrisy  of  the  false 
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caresses  which  are  here  lavished^  surpass  our  utmost  imagina- 
tions. Thej  might  found  pathetic  romances  on  this  basis. 
In  a  family  of  twenty  persons,  the  police  should  place  forty 
spies" 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  the  principal  materials 
which,  in  onr  opinion,  suggested  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  In  our  narratives  we  have  perhaps, 
forgotten  the  duties  of  the  critic,  but  our  readers  will  recollect 
that  explanation  rather  than  criticism  was  promised  when  the 
articles  on  the  "Romance  of  Life' '  were  commenced.  We 
have  derived  great  satisfaction  in  our  progress  through  the 
parterres  of  imagination  in  which  Dumas  has  cultivated  such 
choice  flowers,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  our  readers  may  be 
pleased  with  our  indication  of  the  seed  from  which  such  a 
splendid  crop  has  been  raised.  When  next  we  seek  to  occupy 
their  attention,  it  shall  be  in  reference  to  the  productions  of 
one  who  either  as  a  novelist  or  historian  has  won  ample  laurels, 
the  highly  gifted  James.  We  forbear  quoting  the  peculiar 
sources  from  whence  we  have  derived  the  details  of  this  article, 
for  peculiar  reasons  which  at  a  future  period  may  cease  to 
exist. 

r.  T.  p. 
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Aet.  VI.— FiraPATRICK'S  LIFE   OF  LORD 
CLONCUREY. 

The  Li/e,    limes,   and   Cofemporaries  of  Lord   Cloncuny, 

embracing  the  period  from  1775,  to  1853 ;  mth  a  selection 

from  his  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence.     By  William 

John  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  M.R.D.S,     Dublin  :  Duffy.  1855. 

Even  before  reading  this  book,  we  were  inclined  to  consider 
its  author  an  honest  Irishman.  Our  reason  for  this  favorable 
conjecture  was,  that  this  life  of  Ijord  Cloncurry  was  abused  by 
all  parties.  Conservatives  think  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  a  leveller. 
Old  Ireland  cannot  pardon  him,  because  he  gives  Young  Ireland 
credit  for  anything  under  heaven ;  and  Young  Ireland  pro- 
claims him  a  trimmer  who  has  done  injustice  to  the  best  men 
of  its  party.  We  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  a  really 
honest  and  sincere  man,  who  pins  the  salvation  of  his  country 
not  on  any  particular  party,  and  sees  not  every  man  and  every 
measure  through  the  same  glass  as  his  political  leaders,  but 
looks,  and  judges,  and  speaks  for  himself,  of  both  men  and 
measures,  will  for  many  a  year  to  come,  be  looked  upon  with 
distrust  by  all  parties,  and  offending  each  in  turn,  will  find 
himself  denounced  for  his  back-sliding,  without  getting  credit 
for  the  good  he  has  done,  or  even  for  the  services  he  may  have 
rendered  to  either  party  when  he  thought  their  objects  were 
useful.  Such  a  man  was  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  we  think  his 
biographer  has  brought  to  his  task  a  congenial  spirit.  We 
have  been  pleased  by  this  book,  we  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  care  have  been  spent  in  collecting  its  materials,  it  is 
written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  for  these  reasons  we  shall 
not  criticize  the  book  with  a  severity  to  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
has  occasionally  left  himself  open.  Although  we  shall  leave  to 
others  the  ungracious  task,  for  which  it  is  said  critics  have  such 
a  fancy,  of  tearing  a  writer  to  pieces,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  there  are,  in  the  volume  before  us,  some  grave 
errors  of  taste,  which  we  are  sure  none  will  judge  more  severely 
than  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  himself,  when  he  shall  have  become  more 
experienced  as  a  writer  of  Biography :  a  cliaracter  in  which 
we  hope  frequently  to  meet  him,  but  he  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  age  of  tropes  and  metaphors  has  past.     Fine  writing 
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or  fine  speaking  is  dangerous  ground ;  the  subject  must 
admit  of  it ;  it  must  be  ventured  on  only  by  a  master,  and  even 
then,  sparingly,  if  perfect,  and  yet  beyond  the  dignity  of 
the  subject  or  occasion,  it  is  laughed  at ;  a  slip  is  ruin.  This 
book  shews  that  its  writer  possesses  many  of  the  necessary  com* 
ponent  qualities  of  a  biographer — honesty  of  purpose  and  judg- 
ment, a  spirit  of  patient  ana  laborious  enquiry,  a  love  for  his 
task,  a  talent  for  writing  agreeably  and  seizmgmteresting  points 
in  his  subjects  :  with  a  little  more  care  in  his  arrangement,  and 
in  his  selection  of  correspondences,  and  a  faithfully  preserved  vow 
against  every  figure  of  speech  known  to  the  elocution  book, 
we  should  welcome  this  gentleman  as  an  acquisition  to  our 
biographers,  and  await  with  anticipations  of  pleasure  and  infor* 
mation  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

At  first  we  were  disposed  to  censure  the  introduction  into 
this  work  of  those  sanguinary  and  disgraceful  excesses,  by 
which  the  people  of  this  country  were  goaded  into  rebellion. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  these  frightful  scenes :  they  are 
recorded  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  ministers  who  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  their  more  wretched  tools.  It  struck  us  as  bad  taste  and 
bad  judgment,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  to  drag 
again  before  us  the  hideous  tragedy  of  '98.  On  consideration 
however,  we  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  enter  uj)on  this 
topic,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Cloncurry :  the  writer  of 
this  biography  must  have  thought,  and  in  our  opinion  he 
thought  correctly,  that  justice  to  his  subject  should  be  with 
him  a  primary  consideration.  In  this  view  he  was  right  in 
entering  on  these  details,  which  if  needlessly  introduced,  we 
should  be  the  first  to  censure.  Through  life,  and  not  alone 
with  his  own  class,  but  amongst  all  of  what  is  called  pure 
conservative  politics.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  looked  on  as  a 
rebel,  a  man  who  if  he  saw  a  prospect  of  success,  would  have 
led  an  attack  on  throne  and  constitution.  His  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection  of  '98,  his  known 
liberal  opinions  and  opposition  to  that  union,  upon  which 
English  ministers  had  staked  the  integrity  of  the  British 
empire  and  sacrificed  their  own  characters,  his  ready  assistance 
both  with  money  and  kind  offices  to  attainted  men,  might 
lead  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  suspect  there  were  some  grounds 
for  this  calumny.  The  history  of  his  country,  during  the  few 
years  preceding  the  union  will,  however,  clear  away  this  foul 
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imputation.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  a  generous,  high-minded 
man,  who  loved  his  country,  and  felt  for  her  distresses.  His 
sympathies  were  enlisted  for  a  suffering  people,  as  for  a  per- 
secuted individual,  and  though  he  could  not  approve  the 
ill-judged  and  violent  efforts  which  many  who  felt  with  him 
attempted,  when  they  had  failed,  and  languished  in  tiieir 
dungeons,  until  summoned  to  the  scaffold,  for  having  loved 
their  country,  "  not  wisely  but  too  well,'*  Cloncurry  was  not 
the  man  to  refuse  that  assistance  which  humanity  could 
not  deny  to  the  fallen.  Looking  back  on  tliose  early 
scenes  of  Cloncurry's  life,  we  repeat  that  no  man  with  those 
feelings  of  sympathy  for  sorrow  and  suffering  which  the 
Divinity  has  planted  in  the  human  breast,  and  who  was 
not  deterred  by  an  unworthy  though  not  unreasonable  fear  of 
consequences,  or  blinded  by  the  heat  of  party  feeling,  would 
have  acted  otherwise ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  a  personal 
friendship  with  many  of  those  unfortunate  men  whose  talents 
and  personal  worth  endeared  them  to  all  who  knew  them,  and 
bear  in  mind  the  state  of  the  country  when,  as  Grattan  said, 
"  I  could  not  join  the  rebel — I  could  not  join  the  government 
— I  could  not  join  torture — I  could  not  join  half  hanging — I 
could  not  join  free  quarter — I  could  take  part  with  neither. 
I  was  therefore  absent  from  the  scene  where  I  could  not  be 
active  without  self-reproach,  nor  indifferent  with  safety, — '* 
remembering  this,  we  have  little  fear  for  the  verdict  which  pos- 
terity will  pronounce  upon  Cloncurry. 

Without  at  all  impeaching  the  title  of  the  Cloncurry  family 
to  trace  their  descent  from  Sir  Hugh  de  Lawless  of  Hoddesden, 
County  Hertford,  who  came  over  to  this  country  with  Henry 
the  Second  in  1172,  we  may  say  that  the  writer  leaves  a  very 
considerable  gap  in  the  line  to  be  filled  up,  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  similarity  of  names,  we  cannot  see  any  connection 
between  the  barefooted  boy.  Lord  Cloncurry 's  grandfather, 
who  brought  his  brooms  for  sale  into  Dublin,  and  the  chief- 
tains of  ancient  lineage  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  interest 
rather  to  the  immediate  family  of  Cloncurry,  and  that  Hmited 
number  of  the  community  who  cannot  appreciate  worth  unless 
in  one  of  an  ancient  family,  than  to  the  great  mass  of  readers. 

To  trace  the  gradual  advance  of  each  of  the  three  genera- 
tions of  this  family,  is  very  interesting.  •  Robert  Lawless,  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Lord  Cloncurry,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Dublin  leading  an  ass  with  a  load  of  heather  tied  into 
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brooms,  ^bich  be  had  made  up  in  the  adjaceut  county  of 
Wicklow,  in  which  he  had  been    born   and  reared.     The  boy 
continued   his  broom-selling  trade  for  some  time,  principally 
in  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  and  amongst   his  customers  was 
a  woollen  draper  who  conducted  a  respectable  establishment 
in  High-street,  which  was  at  that  time  (1720),  one  of    the 
principal  streets   of  the  city.     The    intelligence    of  the  boy 
attracted   the    draper's     attention,    and  an  offer  was  made 
to  take  him  as  a  messenger  and  assistant  in  the  shop,  which 
was  gladly  accepted.     Kobert  Lawless    rose  steadily,   until 
he   became    foreman    to    and    finally    a  partner    with    his 
master.     After  his  old  employer's  death,  he  married  the  widow, 
who  was  of  a  highly  respectable  citizen  family.     Of  this  mar- 
riage, Nicholas,  first    Lord    Cloucurry,    was  the  first  fruit. 
Eobert's  worldly  affairs  throve  apace,  his  business  became  very 
extensive,  and  he  realized  so  considerable  a  fortune,  that  the 
close  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  private  residence  in  Chancery- 
lane,  which  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  fashionable  localities 
in  Dublin.     Before  he  died  the  old  man  was  gratified  by  the 
elevation  of  his  son  to  a  baronetcy,  although  he  did  not   live 
to  see  him  a  peer.     Nicholas,  thanks  to  the  penal  laws  which 
then  and  for  many  a  dreary  year  afterwards  existed,  received  his 
education  abroad,  like  most  men  of  his  creed  ;  on  his  return  he 
turned  his  accomplishments    to  advantage,  by   gaining  the 
aft'eclions   of  a   Miss   Brown,  the   only  child  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  in  Dublin,  and  knowing  how  high  were 
the  expectations  of  her  father  in  marrying  the  young  lady,  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  they  were 
married.     By  the  liberality  of  his  father,  Nicholas  had  been 
enabled  to  purchase  the  manor  of  Galleville,  near  Rouen, 
a  Catholic   being  at  that  time  incapable  of  purchasing  real 
property  in  this  country,  and  he  retired  thither  with  his  wife. 
After   the  lapse   of   about   five   years   from   their  marriage, 
during  which  they  were  chiidless,  a  daughter  was  born,  Mary, 
afterwards  married  to  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  known  as 
"Jerusalem  Whaley;"  aft^r  her  came  Valentina,   afterwards 
Lady  Barton,  and  Charlotte,  afterwards  Lady  Dunsany ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1773,  was  born  to  them  their  fourth  child, 
Valentine  second  Lord  Cloncurry,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
After  the  birth  of  their  two  first  children,  Nicholas  and  his 
wife  returned  to  Dublin.     "When  the  reconciliation  between 
old  Brown  and  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  took  place  does 
not  appear,  but  that  such  took  place  was  evidenced,  much  more 
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satisfactorily  than  by  any  friendly  intercoarse,  by  the  laqfe  for- 
tune wliich  Nicholas  Lawless  received  from  the  old  man- 
Nicholas  was  a  close  and  attentive  trader^  like  his  father,  and 
too  prudent  to  throw  up  the  establishment  in  High-street  when 
his  fatlier  retired.  Accordingly  he  took  upon  himself  the 
management  of  the  business,  and  as  we  are  told  might 
be  seen  for  many  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  baronetcy, 
at  the  several  country  fairs,  engaged  in  purchasing  wool  for 
the  purposes  of  manufacture  and  sale.  His  private  residence, 
however,  was  in  Merrion-square,  then  and  still  the  most 
fashionable  locality  in  Dublin. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  detail  by  what  gradual  steps  the  con^ 
siderable  fortunes  which  he  inherited,  and  obtained  by  marriage, 
became  enormously  increased  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  a 
clever  man  of  business,  or  how  he  became  successively  a  banker, 
a  Protestant,  and  a  lauded  proprietor.  Neither  shall  we  enter 
upon  the  merits  of  the  scandal  that  Nicholas  became  a  Protes* 
tant,  not  from  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  Protestant 
religion  over  that  of  fiome,  but  simply  to  enable  himself  to  be- 
come the  holder  of  landed  property,  and  to  advance  in  his  pro* 
gress  towards  the  coronet.  Nicholas  went  into  Parliament,  be- 
came one  of  the  supporters  of  government,  per  fas  et  nefas,  and 
was  by  Pitt  created  successively  baronet  and  peer,  in  the  regular 
course  of  shameless  and  profligate  bribery,  by  which,  with  other 
still  more  guilty  practices,  the  Legislati  ve  Union  between  England 
and  Ireland  was  effected.  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  His 
Lordship  without  giving  the  following  clever  lines,  referring  to 
his  original  trade  of  woollen  draper,  ascribed  to  Lady  Cahir, 
and  written  on  seeing  his  Lordship  laughing  immoderately  at 
a  pantomime  in  which  Sancho  Panza  was  being  tossed  by  the 
villagers  in  a  blanket : — 

*^  CloncuiTY  Cloncurry, 

Come  here  in  a  hurry, 

And  tell  why  you  laugh  at  the  squire  ; 

Now  altho*  he*8  tossed  high, 

I  defy  you  deny. 

That  blankets  have  tossed  yourself  higher." 

Valentink  Lord  Cloncuruy  was  born  at  his  father's 
residence  in  Merrion-square,  on  the  1 9th  August,  1773.  At 
the  age  of  eight,  being  then  only  a  younger  son,  (his  elder 
brother  llobert  was  alive)  he  was  sent  to  school  to  Portarlington 
in  the  Queen's  County.  Prom  his  infancy  he  had  been 
delicate  and  ailing,  and  the  rough  treatment  which  was  then 
customary  to  inflict  on  young  boys  at  public  schools,  forced 
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his  family  after  a  time  to  bring  him  home.  When  his  health 
and  strength  became  somewhat  restored,  priDcii>ally  by  the 
unceasing  care  and  nursing  of  his  mother,  he  was  sent  to  a 
very  fashionable  school  near  Maretimo,  the  family  villa,  which 
was  presided  over  by  a  clergyman  named  Dr.  Burroughs  who 
may  be  truly  styled  an  eccentric  school-master  as  "  a  capon 
smothered  in  oyster  sauce  presented  far  greater  attractions  to 
the  Uev.  pedagogue,  than  the  choicest  stanzas  of  Homer  or 
Euripides ;  and- the  rattle  of  roulette  or  the  tumult  of  the 
dice  box,  were  sounds  that  fell  far  more  joyfully  upon  his  ears 
than  even  the  creditable  answers  of  his  own  pupils  at  the 
annual  scholastic  examination  at  Prospect.''  Valentine  after 
remaining  two  years  with  this  gentleman,  was  removed  to 
the  King's  School  in  Chester,  where  he  resided  chiefly 
with  Bishop  Cleaver.  That  prelate  having  been  appointed 
principal  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford,  wished  the  Hon. 
Valentine  Lawless*,  for  whom  it  seems  he  entertained  a  great 
friendship,  to  enter  himself  at  that  university  ;  with  a  national 
pride,  however,  as  rare  as  creditable,  the  young  man  gave  the 
preference  to  the  university  of  his  own  country,  and  accordingly 
entered  himself  as  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1790,  and  after  tliree  years  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  biographer  has  not 
made  more  extended  inquiries  as  to  the  college  career  of  Lord 
Cloncurry.  One  might  expect  from  the  length  at  which  some 
incidents  are  entered  on  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  possessed  the 
necessary  industry,  and  surely  inquiry  into  this  subject  would 
throw  some  light  on  that  important  era  in  a  man's  life,  in 
which  he  forms  connexions  and  acquires  opinions  which 
materially  influence  his  entire  career.  We  find,  however,  that 
Valentine  Lawless  was  a  member  of  the  College  Debating 
Society,  which  the  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  everything 
national,  of  Dr.  Elrington  and  the  other  Fellows,  could  not 
suffer  to  exist  within  the  walls  of  the  university.  In  1792  he 
was  on  the  continent  for  some  time,  and  remained  a  few  months 
at  Neufchatel,  where  he  was  a  good  deal  thrown  into  the 
society  of  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of  France. 
The  national  tendencies  and  liberal  opinons  of  Lord  Cloncurry 
must  have  been  strengthened  considerably  by  his  intercourse 
with  those  brave  and  distinguished  men,  whom  a  misguided 
Legislature  had  driven  to  seek  fame  and  fortune  in  the 
ranks  of  a  foreign  service.     After  spending  some  time  at 
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Lausanne,  and  visiting  the  principal  places  of  interest  on  the 
Rhine,  he  returned  to  his  own  cpuntry  to  enter  upon  scenes  in 
which  every  man  who  took  an  honest  part,  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  Pitt  upon  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  was 
destined  to  be  victimized  if  not  ruined  for  his  independence. 
The  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  when  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Lawless  returned  to  his  native  country,  was  most  deplo- 
rable. The  rudeness  with  which  the  humble  petitions  of  the 
great  masses  to  be  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  and  religious 
rights  with  their  fellow  subjects,  were  rejected,  the  apparent 
fruitlessness  of  their  just  remonstrances,  the  recall  of  every 
governor  who  was  disposed  to  act  with  fairness  or  liberality, 
had  driven  the  people  almost  to  a  state  of  frenzy.  The  Trench 
Revolution,  which  produced  such  marked  effects  on  most  coun- 
tries, elevated,  especially,  the  hopes  of  the  popular  party  in 
Ireland.  The  society  of  United  Irishmen,  of  whose  original 
intentions  and  objects  so  little  is  known,  had  been  formed,  and 
was  receiving  immense  additions  to  its  ranks,  though  many 
Roman  Catholics  of  tlie  higher  classes  held  aloof,  hoping 
beyond  all  hope  for  a  consideration  of  their  claims,  and  fearing 
to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  denial  of  concessions.  When  to  all 
these  is  added,  that  the  underhand  means  of  driving  the  peo- 
ple to  open  in:*urrection  employed  by  the  government  were  at 
work,  and  that  rebellion,  which  as  a  modern  statesman,*  who 
taking  no  part  in  those  scenes,  could  refer  to  them  without 

Eassion  or  prejudice,  writes,  "  was  wickedly  provoked,  rashly 
egun,  and  cruelly  crushed,''  was  in  progress,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  realize  the  popular  excitement,  or  the  troublous  condition 
of  the  times. 

One  of  Mr.  Lawless'  first  acts  on  his  return  was  to  join  the 
society  of  United  Irishmen.  As  this  step  constitutes  the 
chief  portion  of  the  evidence  against  Lord  Cloncurry,  to  con- 
vict him  as  a  traitor  and  a  rebel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  formation  and  objects  of  this  society, 
which,  legitimate  in  its  inception,  was  ultimately  used,  when 
all  hopes  of  legitimate  redress  were  despaired  of,  to  effect  the 
subversion  of  British  rule,  and  to  wrest  by  force  of  arms, 
rights  which  were  refused  to  constitutional  agitation. 

The  society  was  formed  by  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  a  few 
other  young  men  of  respectability,  and  of  very  considerable 

*  Lord  J.  RusseU,  Preface  to  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore,  page  18.  vol.  i. 
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talents,  ia  the  October  of  1791.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
social  position  of  its  early  members^  from  the  fact  that  twelve 
of  the  citizeus  of  Belfast,  where  the  society  was  originated, 
subscribed  a  sum  of  £250  each,  (in  all  £3000,)  to  purchase  a 
paper  (The  Northern  Star)  for  the  promulgation  of  their 
opinions.  The  society  spread  rapidly,  and,  after  some  time, 
their  paper  had  an  immense  circulation.  The  watcli-words  of  the 
society  were — •"  Emancipation — Eeform — We  ask  no  more  and 
will  have  no  less/'  Dr.  M*Nevin,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and 
Arthur  O'Connor,  men  whose  integrity  and  honor  are  un- 
sullied, however  we  may  deplore  the  rashness  of  their  conduct, 
have  told  us  that  its  views  were  purely  and  in  good  faith,  what 
the  test  of  the  society  avowed,  and  that  test,  which  was  offered 
to  every  member,  was  as  follows : — "  I  promise  to  aid  in 
promoting  a  union  of  friendship  between  Irishmen  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions,  and  to  forward  a  full,  fair  and  adequate 
representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament/'  Such  wasthe  society 
quitted  by  Cloncurry,  when  it  began  to  abandon  its  original 
purpose,  and  to  essay  unlawful  objects,  for  joining  which, 
so  much  opprobrium  has  been  cast  upon  him. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1795  Lawless  went  to  London,  entered 
the  Middle  Temple  as  a  law  student,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward resided  by  turns  in  either  capital.  It  was,  as  we  are 
told,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  London  that  Mr. 
Lawless  renewed  an  acquaintance  which  he  had  formed  at 
Neufchatel  in  '92  with  a  Mr.  John  Macnamara,  who  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  under  strapper  political  agents,  who  were 
made  use  of  by  ministers  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  one  of  whose 
duties  seemed  to  be  keeping  a  good  table  where  their  chiefs 
occasionally  condescended  to  appear  as  guests.  Macnamara 
invited  young  Lawless  to  a  dinner,  at  which,  amongst  other 
company,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  The  Hii^ht  Honorable 
William  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  England.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed  that  either  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  Lawless,  or 
from  the  flow  of  wine  in  which  the  great  man  indulged  pretty 
freely,  the  projected  union  between  England  and  Ireland  was 
broached.  Be  that  as  it  may,  many  weeks  did  not  pass  over 
before  Lawless  gave  vent  to  his  honest  indignation  at  the 
project,  and  hastened  to  point  out  the  ruinous  consequences 
to  his  country  of  such  a  connection.  This,  his  first  essay  in 
pamphleteering,  was  entitled.  Thoughts  mi  the  Projected 
Union,  and  had  an  immense  success.  The  sale  of  copies  was 
22 
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extremely  rapid,  and  Mr.  Under  Secretarj  Cooke  thought  it 
so  worthy  of  his  notice  as  to  devote  fifty  pages  of  a  coanter 
paper  to  neutralize  its  effect.  From  this  day  Lawless  was  a 
marked  man,  and  such  was  the  jealous  fear  entertained  of  any 
accession  to  the  popular  ranks,  especially  of  men  of  rank  or 
position,  and  such  the  anxiety  to  crush  the  offender,  that  from 
that  time  forward  Mr.  Lawless  was  continually  dogged  by 
spies,  to  whom  was  confided  the  special  task#of  supervising 
his  every  movement ;  when  and  where  he  went  and  with  whom ; 
who  visited  him,  and  in  fact  in  every  movement,  from  his 
rising  to  his  lying  down,  his  every  act  was  noted.  Yet  we  find 
that  the  man  who  was  thus  dogged  had  written  nothing  more 
objectionable  than  such  passages  as  this — "  I  would,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommend  every  Irishman  io  put  aside  religious 
distinctions :  but  I  would  particularly  conjure  all  those  who  at 
present,  in  city,  county,  or  borough,  enjoy  the  shadow  of 
elective  franchise,  to  instruct  their  representatives  to  oppose 
with  all  their  might  so  disastrous  and  degrading  a  measure  as 
an  union.  This  will  be  the  only  effectual  way  to  save  the 
country,  and  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  British  Minister : 
for  every  freeman  should  know  that  the  Parliament  is  only  a 
delegation  of  the  people*  The  people  speaking  thus  to  their 
representatives  cannot  fail  to  be  obeyed ;  for  no  Parliament 
that  sought  its  election  from  the  people  can  cease  to  obey  the 
voice,  the  uncorrupted  voice  of  its  electors."  This  is  not  the 
language  of  a  rebel ;  never  was  a  more  constitutional  mode  of 
redress  pointed  out  than  this,  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that. 
this  sensible  and  temperate  advice  was  not  that  of  an  experien- 
ced politician,  whose  sensibilities  have  been  blunted  by  the 
harsh  realities  of  life,  but  of  a  very  young  and  enthusiastic  man, 
who  felt  that  his  country's  liberties  and  interests  were  threaten- 
ed by  unscrupulous  and  powerful  men. 

The  jealousy  with  which  Lawless  was  regarded  by  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  pamphlet  which  he  had  dared  to  write 
against  the  union,  was  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the 
part  \rhich  he  took  in  the  defence  of  O'Coigly,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergyman,  who  was  arrested  and  tried,  with  Arthur 
(yConnor,  for  high  treason,  at  a  special  commission  held  at 
Maidstone  in  1798.  Government  had  marked  Lawless  as  an 
objectionable  person,  to  be  disposed  of  and  punished  for  his  in- 
dependence when  he  wrote  his  AnUtiman  pamphlet,  but  the 
part  he  took  in  O'Coigly's  affair,  and  the  company  with  which 
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he  a8:?ociated  in  FumivaFs  Inn^  cauaed  them  to  look  upon  him 
«a  posit  ivelj  dangeroas,  O'Ooigly  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
former,  of  the  yeoman  class,  and  was  intended  for  the  church. 
Their  ill  fortune  had  located  his  family  in  Armagh,  the  very 
hot  bed  of  Orangeisra,  and  tl»  OCoiglys  presented  an 
excellent  mark  upon  which  that  jjartjr  could  wreak  their 
hatred  of  the  religion  of  the  family.  A  number  of 
Peep-of-D^y  boys,  an  organised  banditti  of  orangemen, 
attacked  the  old  man's  house,  broke  open  the  doors,  smashed 
the  furniture  to  pieces,  and  then  burned  them,  and  dragged  the 
old  man  and  his  wife  out  after  sacking  the  house.  The  aged 
woman  sank  lifeless  with  terror  before  the  ruffians,  who  with 
muskets  pointed  at  her  husband's  head,  commanded  him  to 
abjure  the  errors  of  Bomanism.  Their  threats  were  ineSeciaal, 
yet  they  spared  the  old  man^a  life,  and  retired  from  the  scene  of 
devastation.  In  vain  were  M  attempts  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mag^acy  of  the 
county  were  all  of  the  opposite  religion.  Education  and  intel- 
ligence had  not  done  for  the  Protestant  Gentry  of  tliat  day, 
what  it  has  accomplished  for  most  of  those  of  the  present. 
Party  spirit  prevailed  over  every  thing,  and  a  complaint  by  a 
Catholic,  especially  if  against  an  orangeman  or  a  protestant, 
then  synonymous  terms,  would  be  scouted  by  6Ae  minUiert 
ifjuitite.  These  cruelties  and  outrages,  for  which  there  was 
neither  redress  for  the  injured  nor  punishment  for  the 
offenders,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  young  (yCoigly  who  could 
have,  it  may  be  presumed,  but  little  attachment  to  a  constitu- 
tion or  laws  which  left  unprotected  a  class  whose  only  offence 
was,  that  they  belonged  to  a  particular  religion. 

The  O'Coigly  family  was  broken  up,  and  the  young  clergv» 
man  who  was  distinguished  equally  for  the  propriety  of  his  life 
and  the  amiability  of  his  character,  took  refuge  in  flight  from 
a  country  where  he  was  exposed  to  such  outrage ;  we  are 
left  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  his  movements  between 
the  occasion  of  the  wrecking  of  his  father's  house,  and  his 
arrest ;  it  is  enough  that  in  passing  through  London  for  the 
last  time,  on  his  way  to  France,  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Lawless,  who  with  that  liberality  and  kind- 
ness which  characterised  his  entire  life,  when  he  heard  the 
sad  story  of  O'Coigly's  early  days,  and  that  he  was  at  the  time 
in  considerable  distress  for  want  of  money,  not  alone  assisted 
him  with  his  purse,  but  invited  him  to  his  table.     We  know  not 
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how  far  O'Coigly  was  animated  with  treasonable  intents^  and  we 
may  safely  state,  that  no  overt  act  of  his  was  in  evidence,  and 
that  if  he  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  rule  of  British  law 
which  says,  that  evenr  man  is  to  be  considered  innocent  until 
his  guiitis  established,  O'Coigly  was  an  innocent  man,  but  be 
that  as  it  may.  Lawless  knew  nothing  of  his  secret  purposes, 
if  such  there  were.  O'Coigly  was  arrested  at  Margate,  in 
company  with  Arthur  O'Connor,  as  they  were  proceeding  to 
take  shipping  for  the  French  coast.  After  he  had  been  arrested, 
destitute  as  he  was  of  friends,  he  wrote  to  Lawless,  who  had 
before  showed  him  so  much  kindness,  for  pecuniary  aid ;  his 
appeal  was  not  in  vain.  Lawless  was  not  like  the  mass, 
ready  to  associate  guilt  with  a  mere  accusation,  and  he  well 
knew  the  efforts  which  would  be  made  to  put  out  of  the  way 
an  obnoxious  person  ;  he  responded  to  O'Coigly's  appeal, 
sent  him  a  small  sum,  (he  was  then  depending  on  the  allow- 
ance made  him  by  his  father)  engaged  an  attorney  to  conduct 
O'Coigly's  defence,  and  to  secure  his  services,  guaranteed 
that  he  should  be  paid. 

No  man  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  this  passage  of  Lord 
Cloncurry's  Life,  we  care  not  what  or  how  violent  may  be  his 
political  tendencies,  can  look  M'ith  other  than  admiration  upon 
his  conduct  in  the  matter.  This  unfortunate  clergyman  was 
innocent,  as  far  as  Cloncurry  knew,  he  was  just  the  person  to  be 
seized  on,  and  made  an  example  of  by  government,  who  could 
console  themselves  with  the  thought,  that  if  he  were  not  guilty 
of  high  treason,  be  was  a  disaffected  dangerous  kind  of  person ; 
there  was  little  doubt  but  that  a  conviction  could  be  procured, 
and  the  jury  could  not  go  very  far  wrong,  as  if  he  had  not 
actually  been  guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  it  was 
likely  he  would  before  long  engage  himself  in  some  treasonable 
matters.  He  was  without  money,  without  friends.  O'Connor 
who  had  a  large  bar  retained  for  his  own  defence,  threw  him 
completely  aside ;  previous  and  subsequent  acts  of  the 
government  shewed  the  danger  of  assisting  an  accused  person, 
and  to  render  assistance  to  a  man  in  his  situation,  was  not 
alone  dictated  by  humanity,  but  deserving  of  the  highest 
admiration  for  the  intrepidity  which  it  exhibited. 

O^Connor,  O'Coigly  and  three  others  who  were,  as  it  was 
alleged,  connected  with  the  deputation  to  France,  were  tried, 
and  O'Coigly  alone  convicted.  Everv  attempt  to  persuade 
as  well  as  to  terrify  him  into  making  disclosures  was  essayed. 
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but  in  vain  ;  (yCoiglj  either  had  nothing  to  tell,  or  would  not 
betraj  whatever  secrets  had  been  confided  to  him,  though  his 
life  might  be  purchased  by  actual  or  feigned  discoveries. 
Before  passing  from  this  incident  in  Lord  Cloncurr/s  Life, 
we  shall  introduce  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ilollaud,  as  to  the 
innocence  of  this  priest,  for  defending  whom  Lord  Cloncurry 
sufi'ered  so  much  both  in  character  and  person. 

*'  0*Coiglj  was  condemned  on  false  and  contradictorY  evidence. 
I  do  not  mean  to  aver,  as  Lord  Thurlow  assured  me  he  did  to  Judge 
Buller,  who  tried  him,  that,  '  if  ever  a  poor  man  was  murdered  it  was 
O'Coigly,*  bat  simply  to  allude  to  a  circumstance  which  in  the 
case  of  a  common  felon  would  probably  have  saved  his  life.  The 
Bow-street  Officer,  who  swore  to  finding  the  fatal  paper  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  remarked  in  court  the  foldin^j^  of  the  paper  as 
iitting  that  pocket-book,  had  sworn  before  the  Privy  Council  that 
the  same  paper  was  found  loose  in  C/Coigly's  great  coat,  and  I  think 
had  added  that  he  himself  had  put  it  into  the  pocket  hooK  An  attorney 
of  the  name  of  Foulks,gave  rae  this  information,  and  I  went  with  it  to 
Mr.  Wickham,  then,  I  think,  under  secretary,  who  assured  me  that 
the  circumstance  should  be  carefully  and  cautiously  investigated  be- 
fore the  execution.  But  the  order  had  gone  down,  and  while  we  were 
conversing,  the  sentence  was  probably  executed." 

Let  those  who  are  so  destitute  of  humanity  as  to  blame 
Lord  Cloncurry  for  assisting  to  defend  this  unfortunate  clergy- 
man, should  bear  in  mind  that  when  a  prisoner  who  is  indicted 
for  a  capital  oflFence,  is  from  {K)verty  unable  to  procure  legal 
assistance,  the  court  will  assign  counsel  for  his  defence, 
and  that  such  is  now  the  well  settled  practice,  at  least  in  this 
country. 

About  this  time  itwas  usual  fora  number  of  young  Irishmen, 
who,like  all  not  interested  in  the  continuance  of  abuses,were  dis- 
satisfied withthecondition  of  their  country,  to  assemble  in  a  kind 
of  club-room  in  Furnival's  Inn,  where  the  most  violent  of  the 
liberal  papers,  The  Press,  was  taken  in.  Many  English  men 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  occasionally  attended  to  hear  the 
the  news  and  discuss  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  movement 
party.  As  most  of  these  men  were  naturally  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, a  close  espionage  was  maintained  over  the  frequenters  of 
this  room,  in  which,  though  on  the  surface  it  appeared  its  habi- 
tues merely  came  to  pass  away  an  hour  in  chat,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  there  was  many  a  serious  and  dangerous  project 
broached,  Mr.  Lawless  was  one  of  this  knot,  and  possessing 
many  sentiments  in  common  with  his  company,  and  as  wit  and 
wine   were  discussed  as  freely  as  politics,  there  can  be  np 
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reason  for  disbeKeving  Lord  Cloncurry>  when  he  told  his 
friends  that  of  the  more  serious  business  transacted  h^e  he 
knew  nought,  and  that  he  dropped  in  there  so  frequently  in 
the  evenings  after  a  dinner  party  or  leaving  the  theatre,  as 
young  men  of  the  present  day  resort  to  their  clubs. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  were  coming  to  a  crisis  in  Ireland. 
The  insurrection,  of  the  progress  of  which  government  was  folly 
instructed,  began  on  the  ^ftrd  of  October,  1798.  Informed 
though  the  Castle  officials  were  of  the  appointed  time  for  the 
rising  to  which  they  had  led  the  people,  their  own  creation 
would  have  destroyed  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wretched 
blundering  of  the  few  leaders  who  were  left  at  large.  The 
population  of  three  counties  were  in  arms,  Kildare,  "Wicklow, 
and  Dublin ;  and  such  was  the  wide  spread  feeling  of  intolerable 
suffering  amongst  the  peasantry,  that  were  it  not  for  their 
own  fatuity,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  and  incapacity  of  the 
great  body  of  their  leaders,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
would  have  been  the  result.  The  details  of  that  wretched  out- 
break we  shall  not  enter  on.  Ministers  were  panic  stricken,  and 
were  especially  fearful  lest  any  man  of  rank  or  intellect  should 
join  the  insurgents.  Lord  Edward  Ktzgerald,  who  in  all 
human  probability  would  have  brought  the  popular  struggle 
to  a  successful  issue,  was  gone.  The  bare  possibility  of  Mr. 
Lawless  taking  part  in  the  movement  caused  them  to  fear, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  on  the  Slst  May,  the  Honorable 
Yalentine  Lawless  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  high  treason. 
Mr.  Secretary  Wickham  took  it  upon  himself  to  state,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  informing  him  of  several  arrests, 
that  "  There  are  some  papers  found  in  Mr.  Lawless'  possession 
that  tend  directly  to  shew  his  connexion  with  some  of  the 
most  desperate  of  the  republican  party  here,  as  well  as  with 
those  who  are  in  habitual  communication  with  the  French 
agents  at  Hamburgh;''  and  earlier  in  the  same  letter,  it 
appears  as  well  from  the  secret  information,  etc.  etc,  the  whole 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  two  gentlemen  recommended 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  that  all  these  persons  were  more  or  less  deeply 
implicated  in  the  memorable  conspiracy  in  Ireland.  Now  the 
first  accusation  and  the  last  are  equally  destitute  of  truth.  The 
only  treasonable  documents  found  on  Mr.  Lawless  or  connected 
with  him,  were  a  visiting  card  of  Arthur  O'Connor's  and  a 
short  note  from  O'Coigly,  totally  unconnected  with  either 
public  affairs  or  private  intrigue?,  and  most  likely  an  acceptance 
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of  a  dinner  invitation.  We  have  Lord  Gloncurr/s  word  for  the 
truth  of  this  last  statement.  The  course^  however,  adopted  by  go- 
vernment with  Mr.  Lawless  established  the  falsity  of  the  two 
charges.  If  they  were  true  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
convicting  one  against  whom  appearances  and  associations  were 
so  strong ;  and  Pitt,  who  feared  not  to  strike  down  a  Fitz- 
gerald, and  blushed  not  in  attempting  to  strip  the  orphan 
children  of  the  rebel  cluef  of  their  patrimony,  who  afterwards, 
at  a  time  when  vengeance  and  not  precaution  must  have  been 
his  object,  subjected  Lord  Cloncurry  to  a  long  and  cruel  im- 
prisonment, Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  have  spared  Lawless, 
either  for  his  rank  or  his  connections,  if  he  could  have  proved 
these  charges  which  Mr.  Secretary  Wickham  so  flippantly 
makes  in  the  above  letter. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  arrest,  Mr.  Lawless  was 
conducted  before  the  Privy  Council  for  examination.  Amongst 
the  CJoancillors  present  were  the  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough, afterwards  Earl  of  Itosslyn,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  WilUam  Pitt.  Indignant  at  the  treatment  which  he  Iiad 
received,  Mr.  Lawless  declined  answering  any  questions  or 
giving  any  satisfaction  to  his  interrogators.  Tie  was  remand- 
edy  and  although  an  intimation  was  made  to  him  that  he 
would  be  liberated  on  bail,  he  with  more  hauteur  than 
prudence  declined  the  offer,  replying  that  be  was  imprisoned 
without  any  reasonable  cause,  and  that  he  would  not  even 
by  implication  afford  grounds  for  justifying  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  the  government,  or  giving  a  color  to  their  suspicions. 
The  attempt  to  extort  information  from  him  was  repeated 
several  times,  but  all  without  effect,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  they  could  make  nothing  of  him  he  was  discharged, 
Mr,  Beeves,  one  of  the  Bow-street  magistracy,  who  was  a 
friend  of  his,  becoming  bail  for  his  appearance,  without,  how- 
ever, the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  Mr.  Lawless.  When 
he  was  informed  that  he  was  at  liberty,  Mr.  Lawless  hastened 
to  anticipate  any  insinuations  which  might  be  offered,  {tiat  his 
silence  was  that  of  conscious  guilt,  and  that  he  was  afraid 
of  betraying  himself.  lie  at  once  stated  to  the  Chancellor, 
candidly  and  fully,  everything  within  his  knowledge ;  his  con- 
science was  free  of  ofience,  and  his  statements  consequently 
tended  neither  to  criminate  himself  nor  any  other  person. 
He  admitted  having  been  a  member  of  thb  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  before  that  body  had  rendered  themselves  offensive 
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to  the  law,  that  he  had  furnished  money  to  O'Coigly,  and 
the  nature  of  his  relations  with  him  and  his  connexion  with 
the  society  of  Furnivars  Inn.  The  matter  terminated  by 
Lord  Loughborough  assuring  him  that  he  was  to  be  consi- 
dered incautious  rather  than  criminal,  and  advising  him  to 
be  more  careful  for  the  future.  In  these  remarks,  both  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Pitt  who  were  present  concurred. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  fasten  upon  the  ministers  by  his 
own  confession,  the  odium  of  having  imprisoned  an  unoffend- 
ing man  of  whose  innocence  he  was  fully  conscious. 

Although  only  three  weeks  in   confinement,  Mr.  Lawless's 
health  had  been  somewhat  impaired,  and  upon  his    release, 
he  set  out  on  an  equestrian  tour  through  Englaiid.     Amongst 
the  other  scenes  of  interest  or   gaiety  visited  by  him  was 
Scarborough,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  fashionable  water- 
ing places  in   England.     Here  he    met  for  the  first  time. 
Miss  Ryal,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  Irish  banker.     The 
lady  was  possessed  of  considerable  charms,  both  of  mind  and 
person,  and  intimacy  soon  ripened  into  a  feeling  of  wanner 
attachment.      He  paid  his  addresses  to  the  lady,  was  accepted, 
and    as  far  as  her  family  was  concerned  everything  necessary 
for  their  union  was  satisfactorily  arranged.      Mr.    Lawless, 
however,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  father's 
consent  to  the    match.      After  a    lengthy    and    protracted 
correspondence,  and  the  interference  of  several    friends  in 
favor   of   Mr.  Lawless's  views,    an    unwilling  consent    was 
obtained  from   his  Lordship,  on  the    condition  of  Lawless 
keeping  his  terms  and  being  called  to  the  bar.     It  was  not, 
however,  until  early  in   the    summer  of  1799,    that  Lord 
Cloncurry  consented  to  his  son*s  marriage,  and  the  period  at 
which  all  obstacles  were  to  be  at  an  end  was  approaching,  when 
an  event  beyond  all  human  expectation  interfered  to  blast  his 
hopes — he  was  arrested  on  the  14th  of  April,  1799,  on  a  war- 
rant, issued  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  committed  to  the 
tower,  where  he  was  detained  for  two  years. 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  been  crushed  with  a  sanguinary 
forocify,  such  only  as  we  read  of  in  the  darker  ages.  A 
great  obstacle  to  the  prime  object  of  Pitt's  ambition,  "  The 
Union,"  had  been  removed — the  public  spirit  had  been 
crushed ;  and  there  being  nothing  to  fear  from  popular  manifes- 
tations, there  remained  but  one  thing  further  necessary  to  secure 
majorities  in  the  two  houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament.     The 
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shameless  bribery,  the  traffic  in  places^  pensions  and  titles,  by 
which  this  was  eB'ected,  are  too  notorious  to  require  a  single 
Hue  of  detail.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  in  an  age  when  poli- 
tical corruption  was  so  rife,  and  when  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject were  so  much  less  strict  than  those  of  our  day,  such  extensive 
measures  of  demoralization  were  found  necessary,  and  that  so 
many  resisted  every  temptation.  There  were  a  few  who, 
as  ministers  feared,  could  neither  be  bribed  nor  intimidated,  and 
of  these  was  Lawless.  His  influence  and  example  might 
materially  assist  the  national  party  ;  no  precaution  to  insure 
success  was  to  be  spared,  and  a  paltry  and  disgraceful  spite 
for  his  opposition  to  the  minister's  favourite  )Toject  was  to  be 
gratified.  Lawless  was  consequently  arrested,  and  his  impri- 
sonment was  embittered  by  a  refusal  of  comforts  and  neces- 
saries, which  displayed  a  petty  malignity,  which  is  almo^ 
incredible.  Pew  men  have  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
Lawless  during  his  imprisonment,  fewer  still,  without  becoming 
mi.<antliropes  or  maniacs.  Heir  to  a  peerage  and  noble  fortune, 
reared  in  luxury,  he  found  himself  immured  without  the  means 
of  seeking  refuge  from  sorrow  either  in  society  or  books; 
he  had  not  even  the  means  of  communicating  freely 
with  his  friends  or  family.  The  eflecl  of  his  imprison- 
ment on  his  betrothed  wifg  was  fatal.  She  saw  that 
every  entreaty  for  his  liberation  was  in  vain,  that  his 
health,  always  delicate,  was  breaking — the  blow  was  too 
heavy — she  languished  for  a  short  time,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  His  father  used  every  exertion  to  procure  his  release 
in  vain ;  his  prayers  were  met,  either  by  an  offensive  neglect, 
or  an  equally  cruel  official  reply,  which  meant  nothing,  and 
the  declining  old  man  was  hurried  to  his  grave,  by  the  cruelty 
inflicted  on  his  son,  and  the  indignity  with  which  he  was  treated. 
Valentine  Lawless  succeeded  to  his  title  and  property,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  again  was  relief  solicited,  but  still  in 
vain.  His  extensive  property  was  going  to  ruin,  and  but  for 
the  energy  of  his  noble  sister,  Charlotte,  his  affairs  would  have 
been  involved  in  inextricable  confusion.  At  length  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1801,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  which  had 
empowered  ministers  to  detain  him  in  custody,  expired.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  obtain  its  renewal,  and  consequently 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  1801,  Lord  Cloncurry,  on  giving  per- 
sonal bail  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,  and  two  sureties  in 
£2,000  each,  was  liberated.  Bank  and  fortune  were  his,but  what 
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elasticity  of  mind  most  he  not  have  possessed^  to  recover  kdows 
such  as  had  been  inflicted  on  him.  Enfeebled  in  frame,  and  broken 
in  spirit,  his  property  wasted,  his  country  sunk  in  wretchedness 
and  degradation,  chaffing  beneath  the  sense  of  a  cruel  wrong, 
for  which  he  could  obtain  no  redress,  his  &ir  fame  tarnished, 
his  father  passed  away  without  one  word  ot  adieu,  his  promised 
wife,  the  woman  he  loved,  lost  in  the  prime  of  her  youth 
and  beauty,  cruriied  with  care  and  sorrow,  sunk  into  an 
early  grave — thus  he  came  forth  from  his  prison.  His  sufferings 
had  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  to  confirm  that  sympathy 
for  the  distressed,  to  expand  that  generosity  with  which  he 
had  been  so  especially  endowed. 

Thus  terminated  his  lordship's  unhappy  career  in  the 
political  world.  His  long  and  useful  after  life,  devoted 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  has  passed  in  the 
even  tenor  of  almost  private  station  ;  he  never  emerged  from  his 
retirement,  save  when  some  project  for  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  or  improving  the  condition  of  her  peo- 
ple was  broached ;  however,  until  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
freed  from  the  degrading  restrictions  to  which  their  religion 
exposed  them.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  ever  their  advocate*  His 
influence  was  generaUy  exercised  rathner  by  representations  and 
interference  in  his  individual  capacity,  than  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  public  agitations.  One  event  only  occurred  to  em- 
bitter the  happiness  of  his  home :  his  first  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  ever  been  an  indulgent  and  considerate  husband,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  arts  of  a  man  who  availed  himself  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  family,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  to 
destroy  his  friend^s  domestic  happiness,  and  such  was  the 
cold-blooded  profligacy  of  the  villain,  that  it  is  credibly 
reported  he  had  wagered  a  large  sum  on  the  success 
of  his  intrigne.  He  succeeded,  and  such  was  the  unsus- 
pecting nature  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  that  it  was  not  until  his 
wife,  in  an  agony  of  repentance  at  having  betrayed  a  fond 
and  confiding  husband,  revealed  her  infamy  to  him,  that  he 
became  aware  of  his  dishonor.  It  is  said,  we  know  not  with 
what  accuracy,  that  Lord  Cloncurry,  such  was  the  tenderness 
of  his  disposition,  would,  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of 
his  friends,  have  again  received  his  wife,  who  fell  by  a  momen- 
tary weakness,  before  the  carefully  planned,  and  deliberately 
executed  artifices  of  her  seducer.  We  care  not  to  enter  on 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  it  would  have  been 
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mere  fatuity  to  baYc  taken  to  his  arms  again  a  fiuthleas  wife, 
or  whether,  bearing  ia  mind  her  love  for  him,  the  temptation 
and  arts  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  her  confession  and 
repentance,  he  wonld  not  have  acted  the  part  of  a  christian 
man,  to  have  restored  to  her  place  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Lord  Gloncnnry,  acting  still  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  paramour  by  the  only  means  of  reaching  so 
heartless  a  ruffian — tnrough  that  fortune  which  he  had  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  wretched  passions.     An 
action  was  accordingly  brought,  and  damages,  perhaps  the 
largest  ever  given  by  a  jury,  were  assessed  at  £20,000.    Time, 
which  effects  such  migluy  changes,  healed  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  Lord  Cloncurry's  lieart     A  divorce  had  been   obtained 
shortly  after  the  trial,  and  the  marriage  dissolved  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.    Lady  Cloncurry  returned  to  £ngland,  where  she 
contiuued  afterwards  to  reside,  under  her  maiden  name,  (Miss 
Morgan,)  until,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  she  received  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  her  fortune,  soon  after  which,  she  mar- 
ried a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.     His  lordship 
espoused  in  second  marriage,  a  widow,  Mrs.  Emily  Leeson, 
mother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Miltown,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
the  present  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  a  largo    family,  Valentine, 
his  eldest  son,  (being  by  his  first  wife,)  having  died  in  1825. 
The  long  and  useM  after  career  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  devoid 
though  it  may  be  of  that  interest  attaching  to  the  8k>rmy 
period  of  his  early  life,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal*    The  business 
of  his  existence  seemed  to  be,  to  support  every  government  and 
every  ruler  disposed  to  act  honestly  and  fairly  by  this  country ; 
to   unite  men  of  every  sect  who  loved   Ireland ;  to  soften 
the  acerbities  of  rehgious  and  political  party  spirit;  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  people ;  to  educate  the  rising  gener- 
ation ;  to  protect  the  poor  man ;  to  administer  the  duties  of  the 
magistrate,  the  peasant's  judge,  with  conscientious  impartiality; 
to  relieve  want  and  misery ;  to  screen  the  weak  from  oppression 
and  bring  the  offending  to  justice.     His  charity  was  munificent 
as  it  was  unostentatious.     He  used  his  rank  and  his  wealth, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  display,  not  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing and  wielding  power  and  patronage,  not  for  self-aggran- 
dizement, but  as  one  to  whom  they  had  been  entrusted  as  a 
steward  to  shield  the  lowl^  and  relieve  the  poverty-stricken. 
His  contributions  to  public  charities  were  private,  and  they 
were  generally  conveyed  with  an  intimation  that  the  name  of 
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the  donor  was  not  to  be  made  public.     No  tale  of  woe  reached 
his  ears  that  he  did  not  unsolicited  hasten  to  relieve. 

Though  we  have  written  his  political  Mfe  terminated  early,  we 
were  hardly  correct  in  the  statement ;  certainly  his  public  life 
did  not.  His  attention,  however,  was  rather  devoted  to  social 
reforms  than  to  national  questions;  but  to  enter  on  these 
details,  which  would  occupy  an  immense  space, .  is  beyond 
our  purpose ,  the  reader  will  find  the  history  ably,  zealously, 
and  honestly  recorded  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

After  an  illness  of  a  few  days  Lord  Cloncurry  expired  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1858.  Full  of  years  and  honours  he  passed 
awa}'  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  reap  the 
rewards  of  his  good  deeds,  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  country 
if  we  possessed  many  like  him,  and  none  who  knew  him  or 
read  the  narrative  of  his  life,  but  will  feel  the  correctness  of 
the  sculptor's  taste,  when  he  placed  the  figure  of  Hibernia 
be5ide  the  bust  of  Cloncurry,  resting  an  arm  on  his  shoulder, 
as  would  a  mother  in  embracing  a  dutiful  and  loving  child, 
conscious  of  his  aflection  and  proud  of  his  protecting  manhood. 
Let  those  to  whom  God  has  given  wealth  and  power  study  the 
Life  of  Cloncurry  and  follow  his  example,  if  they  desire,  when 
the  last  debt  is  to  be  paid,  to  sink  into  an  honored  grave, 
confiding  in  their  own  rectitude  when  about  to  stand  before 
the  Eternal  Judge,  with  the  regrets  of  good  men  and  the  tears 
of  a  nation,  bequeathing  to  their  family  the  proud  inheritance 
of  a  revered  name. 
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aet.  VII.— the  militia  and  the  line. 

1.  Acts  \hth  and  \^th  Victoria,  Chapter  b^:  \lth  Victoria^ 

Chapters,  13,  16, 107,  and  others  being  the  Acts  of  Par* 
liament,  Regulating  the  present  Militia  Establishment 
of  the  United  Kingdoms. 

2.  War  Office  Circulars  of  March,  1855.  Being  those  Relat- 

ing to  The  Militia, 

Startling  and  terrible  as  have  been  the  incidents  of  the 
Criaican  Expedition,  they  have  as  yet  but  barely  awakened 
the  Englisli  public  mind  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  state 
of  war.  The  long,  long  peace — the  many  instances  in  which 
the  gathering  of  storm  clouds  in  the  political  atmosphere 
dissipated  and  passed  away  without  explosion — the  huge 
self-contentment  which  England's  commercial  prosperity,  and 
the  adulation  it  won  for  her,  from  foreign  visitants  and 
writers,  had  tended  to  foster  and  augment — all  have  contri- 
buted to  lull  her  people  iuto  a  false  security,  and  to  render 
it  difficult  for  them  fully  to  realize  even  now  the  fact,  tliat 
their  triumphs  of  peace  are  interrupted,  and  that  hard  blows, 
and  stern  and  bloody^  and  widewasting  contention  in  arms 
arc  displacing,  and  replacing,  the  pacific  strivings  and  sin- 
ful and  accumulating  enterprizes  of  trade. 

When  this  has  been  and  is  the  case — as  any  one  with  the 
most  ordinary  opportunities  of  knowing  the  English  mind 
will  at  once  admit  it  to  be — there  is  no  longer  much  room  to 
wonder  at  the  defects  and  blunders  so  notoriously  and 
lamentably  manifested  in  our  military  arrangements.  It  was 
but  natural  that  a  state  of  things  so  entirely  unexpected  and 
undreamt  of,  should  not  have  been  prepared  for;  and  that 
on  the  contrary,  even  the  ordinary  military  establishment  of 
tlie  country  should  have  become  the  object  of  cavil  and  at- 
tack, by  reason  of  its  apparent  want  of  necessity  and  indis- 
putable expense. 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  enquire  and  determine  to  what 
degree  that  kind  qI  dilettante  republicanism,  so  often  notice- 
able in  the  sayings  and  doing  of  the  potential  middle  classes 
of  England  has  contributed  to  stimulate  the  attacks  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  render  them,  partially  indeed,  but  still  only  loo 
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extensively  successful.  As  it  would  not  altogether  be  very 
consistent  with  the  reforming  professions  and  reclamations  of 
these  classes,  to  seek  to  lay  hold  for  their  own  use  and  benefit 
of  the  patronage  afforded  by  military  expenditure,  the  next 
best  thing  in  their  opinion,  was  to  deprive  the  aristocracy  of 
it ;  and  to  this  object  then  every  effort  has  been  sedulously 
and  constantly  directed.  The  platitudes  about  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  a  standing  army — the  more  plausible,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  reasonable,  diatribes  against  the  system  of 
promotion  as  existing ;  the  furbishing  up,  and  where  thought 
required,  the  exaggerating  of  every  case  of  alleged,  or  proved . 
misconduct  of  military  authorities — these  and  other  such 
auxiliary  means  have  been  industriously  and  perseveringly 
employed ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  has  been,  that  res- 
trictions and  reductions  have  from  time  to  time  been  carried 
in  Parliament,  wliich  have  undeniably  and  with  deplorable 
effectiveness,  operated  to  dimiaish  the  efficiency  of  our  army, 
and  thereby  not  very  indirectly  to  occasion  much  of  tbe  htavy 
disasters  we  have  had  to  lament. 

There  were  many  warnings  of  this.  Experienced  OflBcers, 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  frequently  labored  to  impress  upon 
the  public  mind  the  danger  of  so  ill-advised  an  economy ; 
and  foretold,  what  has  been  unhappily  proved  in  the  most 
overwhelming  manner  by  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months, 
that  the  comparatively  paltry  savings  and  clippings  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  peace  would  be  found  not  only  to  have 
a  most  injurious  and  crippling  effect  on  our  first  efforts  in 
our  next  war,  but  would  then  necessitate  a  new  and 
immediate  expenditure,  hr  outbalancing  in  money  amount,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  the  aggr^ate  of  the 
long  series  of  reductions. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ur- 
gently remonstrated  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
against  the  general  impolicy  of  these  progressive  reductions, 
and  forcibly  pointed  out  the  particular  Hardships  they  inflicted 
upon  the  army ;  in  depriving  it  of  adequate  reliefs  in  the 
tour  of  colonial  duty,  and  altogether  so  weakening  it,  that 
to  use  his  own  strong  expression,  England  had  altogether  no 
more  men  in  arms  than  barely  sufficed  to  supply  the  sentries 
on  post  throughout  her  wide  dominions. 

All  idea  of  a  reserve  force  was  long  abandoned  and  forgotten. 
It  really  seemed  as  if  the  ruling  powers  of  the  British  Empire 
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expected  and  believed  that  either  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  the 
lives  and  vigor  of  their  existing  number  of  soldiers  would 
be  perpetual.  Even  the  occasional  *^  little  wars''  in  Indian  or 
VjdSkt  territory  no  further  disturbed  their  quietism  than  to 
cause  a  few  scanty  additions  to  be  made  to  the  battalions 
actually  employed  at  the  scene  of  conflict ;  and  where  the 
casualties  of  service  did  not  suffice  ere  the  end  of  these  '^little 
wars/'  to  nullify  the  additions  so  made^  a  positive  redaction 
to  the  previous  statu  quo  was  sure  to  follow. 

When  such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  regular  army  was 
treated^  the  most  uninformed  person  in  military  affairs  will 
readily  have  surmised  that  the  old  constitutional  force  of  the 
country,  the  militia,  were  very  early  put  out  of  question 
altogether :  such  was  the  haste  with  which  its  services  were 
sought  to  be  dispensed  with,  that  some  regiments  were 
disembodied  and  disbanded,  almost  before  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
had  reached  the  scene  of  his  first  exile,  the  Island  of  Elba,  in 
the  year  1814.  But  no  partial  concession  upon  this  point 
was  of  avail  to  stay  the  hasty  hands  of  the  economists  or 
constitutionalists,  as  they  assumed  to  be,  of  the  day ;  and 
accordingly,  the  winter  of  1814«)815  was  marked  by  several 
efforts  on  their  part  to  compel  the  then  government  to  get 
rid  of  the  militia  at  once.  The  celebrated  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
capped  the  climax  of  these  efforts  on  the  £8th  of  Februarys 
1815,  scarcely  more  than  a  month  before  it  was  announced  to 
the  same  Honse  of  Commons  tliat  the  d(^  of  war  were  let 
slip  again,  on  the  escape  of  Napcdeon  from  Elba  and  his 
landing  in  France.     Sir  Samners  motion  was  as  follows  :— 

^*  That  nine  months  having  now  elapsed  since  the  definitiTe 
treaty  of  peace  with  France  was  signed;  and  this  country 
having  during  the  whole  of  that  period  been  at  peace  not  only 
with  France,  but  with  every  power  in  Europe;  and  no  cause 
whatever  having  existed  or  existing  now,  for  apprehending 
invasion  by  a  foreign  enemy,  or  any  insurrection  or  rebelUoA 
within  the  realm,  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  Act  of  42  Geo.  3,  c.  00,  to  continue  any 
part  of  the  militia  force  of  this  country  still  embodied."*^ 

The  arguments  with  which  he  supported  his  motion  may  be 
thus  summarily  ptated.  First,  the  absence  of  Foreign  War, 
(that  with  the  United  States  being  considered  on  the  eve  of 
settlement) — and  similar  absence  of  domestic  disturbances  or 

•  Hansard,  Vol.  29,  p.  10»5.  1815. 
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insurrection.  Secondly,  the  severe  sacrifices  which  service  in 
the  ranks  of  the  militia  imposed  upon  the  lower  orders,  in 
their  separation  from  their  homes  and  families, — their  neces- 
sary total  abandonment  of  all  civil  occupations  and  habits, 
their  deprivation  of  civil  rights  and  subjection  to  military  law. 
Thirdly,  that  neither  the  Constitution,  nor  the  Act  of  Edward 
tlie  Third,  which  first  gave  organization  to  the  militia,  con- 
ferred upon  the  sovereign  any  power  to  call  for  the  personal 
services  of  the  subject,  excepting  in  the  cases  of  actual  invasion 
of  the  realm,  or  of  rebellion ;  and  that  the  Act  of  42nd 
of  George  the  3rd,  chapter  90,  (quoted  in  the  terms  of  his 
motion)  recognized  the  royal  authority  to  that  extent  only, 
and  expressly  under  the  specified  limitations.  Finally,  he 
api)enled  to  all  precedent  to  justify  the  proposition  he  had 
made. 

The  answer  to  him  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House 
comprehended  the  following  observations  : — 

First,  that  the  war  with  America  was  not  entirely  at  an  end ; 
and  that  even  if  it  were,  the  state  of  Europe  was  not  yet  so 
settled  down  as  to  warrant  a  diminution  of  the  military  force 
of  Great  Britain  ;  especially  considering  that  a  portion  of  her 
regular  army  has,  according  to  the  arrangements  between 
the  allied  powers,  to  remain  for  a  time  in  France  as  an  army 
of  occupation.  Secondly,  that  the  Acts  referred  to,  while 
providing  specially  for  the  levying  of  the  militia  force,  were 
silent  as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  its  disembodiment ;  and 
that  a  discretion  on  those  points  was  therefore  to  be  inferred 
as  being  left  to  the  government  of  the  day.  Thirdly,  that 
there  were  precedents,  as  in  1760  and  1761,  when  the  militia 
were  retained  in  arms  although  all  danger  of  invasion  had 
ceased ;  in  1805  when  the  situation  of  afl'airs  that  had  required 
their  being  called  out  no  longer  existed,  and  in  1813  when 
the  French  army  was  totally  ruined  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
and  therefore  the  danger  of  invasion  could  no  longer  be  said 
to  exist. 

The  best  comment  upon  this  debate,  is  by  simply  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  before  alluded  to,  that  in  less  than  six 
weeks  after  it  the  country  was  again  plunged  into  the  vortex  of 
war.  It  is  true  tlie  latter  was  brief ;  but  only  by  reason  of 
the  promptitude  with  which  England  was  enabled  to  bear 
her  part  by  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Belgium.  Had  the 
militia  been  disbanded,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
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for  her  to  have  dispensed  with  the  presence  of  her  regular 
army — the  battle  of  Waterloo  would  not  have  occurred — 
the  Prussians  would  have  been  beaten  in  detail — the  junctioa 
of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  prevented,  and  the  whole 
face  and  destinies  of  Europe  would  have  been  changed,  and 
certainly  to  the  disadvantage  and  heavy  detriment  of  Great 
Britain. 

No  warning  however,  was  taken  from  this  narrow  escape,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  and  shall  presently  have  to  shew 
more  in  detail.  Meantime  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  here  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  militia  force  of 
these  countries,  in  illustration  of  the  statements  and  arguments 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  and  several  of  which  are 
beginning  tore-appear,  in  the  reports  and  speeches,  and  in 
the  leading  article  columns  of  newspapers,  in  our  own  day. 

We  are  not  about  to  waste  time  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
early  military  systems  established  in  England  by  the  Danes, 
Saxons,  ana  Tformans.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  most 
authorities  are  now  agreed,  in  considering  the  ancient  *'  Fyrd" 
of  the  Saxons  as  the  first  foundation  of  our  army.  According 
to  Sir  Fra;icis  Palgrave,  in  his  liise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  this  "  Fyrd"  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  levy  in  arms,  of  all  classes  of  subjects,  in  the  field,  under 
penalties  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  each.  This 
system  was  modified  and  regulated  in  some  of  its  parts  by' 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
Norman  conquest  snperadded  the  institution  of  a  feudal  army, 
furnished  by  the  tenants  of  Knights'  fees :  which  really  had 
some  of  the  features  of  the  modern  system  of  a  standing  army, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  those  composing  the  array  remained  for 
long  periods  together  in  arms,  and  received  a  money  remune- 
ration, or  regular  pay.  But  the  old  Saxon  "  Fyrd''  was  not 
the  less  carefully  kept  up  with  its  limited  and  periodical  terms 
of  service,  and  its  annual  "exhibitions  of  arms"  of  the  nature 
of  the  "  wappenschaw,"  so  graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  admirable  Old  Mortality. 

Attempts,  happily  unsuccessful,  were  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  long  interval  of  centuries  from  the  Norman 
C!onquest  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  to  destroy  the 
separated  and  independent  character  of  this  "  Fyrd"  or 
"  militia"  force,  and  blend  it  with  the  regularly  hired  and  paid 
forces  of  the  crown.  But  the  stubborn  constitutional  spirit 
23 
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of  England  steadily  resisted  and  repelled  these  attempts,  and 
carefully  embodied  proTisions  against  them  in  various  acts  of 
Parliament.  Thus  we  have  the  statute  1st  Edward  8,  c.  5, 
which  declares  that  *'The  King  wills,  that  no  man  shall 
henceforth  be  charged  to  arm  himself  otherwise  than  was  wont 
in  the  times  of  his  progenitors,  Kings  of  England ;  and  that 
no  man  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  his  shire  but  where  necessity 
requireth  and  sudden  coming  of  strange  enemies  into  the 
realm ;  and  that  it  shall  be  done  as  hath  been  used  in  times 
past,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  .*' 

In  the  same  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  second  statute  of 
that  year,  chapter  16,  was  avowedly  passed  for  the  relief  of 
individuals  who,  "  at  the  suggestion  of  false  and  evil  counsel- 
lors and  by  duress,'^  had  been  prevailed  on  to  come  under 
burdensome  obligations  to  perform  military  duties. 

Several  years  later,  in  185 1,  the  fifth  statute  of  the  26th  of 
Edward  the  Third,  chapter  eight,  enacted  "that  no  man  shall 
be  constrained  to  find  men  of  arms,  hobelers,  nor  archers 
other  than  those  who  hold  by  such  services,  if  it  be  not  by 
common  assent  and  grant  made  in  Parliament." 

In  the  5th  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth  a  statute,  limited,  by 
defining  more  clearly  than  before  was  the  case,  the  powers  as- 
sumed by  the  "Commissioners  of  Array,"  whom  the  Crown 
had  from  time  to  time  appointed  wiih  a  view  of  enlarging  its 
military  authority  by  gradual  encroachments  on  the  old  militia 
system.  This  statute  assumed,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  a 
foreign  invasion,  and  then  went  on  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Array  under  such  circumstances,  to  array  and  train 
all  men  at  arms ; — to  cause  all  able-bodied  men  to  arm  them- 
selves according  to  their  substance — to  amerce  those  unable  to 
bear  arms  in  what  might  be  judged  a  money-equivalent  for 
armed  service,  and  finally  to  require  persons  so  armed  to 
attend  on  the  sea-shore,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  case  of  danger. 
The  long  contest  between  prerogarive  and  constitutional 
law  in  these  matters,  came  to  a  head  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  His  father,  James  the  First,  had  by  statutes  of 
the  1st  and  21  st  years  of  his  reign  repealed  the  old  acts, 
commonly  called  the  Statutes  of  Armour,  namely,  the  27 
Henry  the  Second  and  the  13  Edward  the  First,  chapter  six, 
modified  and  confirmed  by  the  4th  and  5th  Philip  and  Mary, 
chapter  two,  which  obhged  every  man  to  keep  a  certain 
supply  of  the  arms  in  use  at  the  periods  respectively  of  the 
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enactments  in  question.  But  through  some  inadvertence  the 
repeal  of  these  acts  also  inclncled  the  repeal  of  the  power 
which  they  declared  to  be  in  the  monarch  of  these  realms  to 
command  the  mihtary  array  of  the  countrr.  And  on  some  of 
those  powers  being  used  by  Charles  the  First  in  the  issue  of 
commisfiions  of  lieutenancy  and  otherwise^  the  Long  Parliament 
eagerly  raised  and  maintamed  the  argument^  that  those  powers^ 
had  cea«ed  to  exists  and  that  the  command  of  the  militia  could 
only  be  rightfully  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  King,  with 
the  consent  and  permission  of  Parliament.  On  this  among 
other  weighty  constitutional  points^  the  bloody  issue  of  the 
Civil  War  was  joined. 

Scrjrant  Stephen,  in  his  New  Commeniaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England,  8d  Edition^  1858.  p.  570,  thus  epitomizes  the 
resumption  by  the  Crown  of  the  position  from  which  it  was 
forced  in  the  wild  tempest  that  overwhehned  its  holder  in 
1649,  and  flung  the  crown  itself  down  in  the  dust  for  years, 
under  the  feet  of  an  ambitious  and  successful  soldier. 

*'  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second)  when 
the  military  tenures  were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
ascertain  the  power  of  the  mihtia,  to  recognize  the  sole  right 
of  the  Crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to  put  the 
whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  subordination  ; 
and  the  order  in  which  the  militia  now  stands  by  law  is  prin- 
cipally  built  upon  the  statutes  which  were  then  enacted.  It 
is  true  the  two  last  of  them  are  repeated  ;  (13  and  14  Car.  2, 
c.  3,  and  15  Car.  2,  c.  4)  but  many  of  thejr  provisions  are 
re-enacted  with  the  addition  of  some  new  regulations  by  the 
present  militia  laws ;  the  general  scheme  of  which  is  to  disci- 
pline at  stated  periods  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country, 
a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  county,  chosen 
either  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by  lot  for  five  years,  and 
officered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieutenants  and 
other  j)ersons  with  a  certain  qualification  in  point  of  property, 
under  a  commission  from  the  Crown." 

The  words  of  the  statutes  of  Charles  the  Second  were — 
^'  That  the  sole  supreme  government,  command  and  disposition 
of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all 
forts  and  plaoes  of  strength  is,  and  by  the  laws  of  England 
ever  was,  the  undoubted  right  of  His  Majesty  and  his  lloyal 
Predecessors/' 

These  Acts  then  went  on  to  provide  for  tlie  levying  of  the 
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miliiia  by  the  lieutenants  and  Deputies  of  Counties,  and  the 
system  they  established,  or  re-established  and  defined,  forms 
the  main  groundwork  of  the  MiUtia  System  of  the  present  day. 
In  its  details,  however,  it  has  been  considerably  modified, 
altered  and  amended  by  nearly  fifty  subsequent  acts,  of  which 
about  twenty  date  from  the  reign  of  our  present  gracious 
Sovereign. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  details,  technical  or  otherwise, 
it  is  sufficent,  as  regards  the  existing  position  of  the  law,  to 
state  what  follows. 

By  the  Act  15th  and  16  th  Victoria,  chapter  50,  section  8, 
Her  Majesty  is  empowered,  by  advice  of  her  Privy  Council, 
to  raise  and  keep  up  in  England  and  Wales  a  force  of  eighty 
thousand  privates  of  militia ;  which  in  the  event  of  invasion, 
or  imminent  danger  thereof,  she  may  increase  to  the  number 
of  120,000 — the  enrolment  to  bevolunt^y:  but  reserving 
the  power  of  resorting  to  the  Ballot 

By  the  17th  Victoria,  chap.  13,  she  has  been  empowered  lo 
call  out  and  embody  the  militia  of  the  three  countries,  when- 
ever  a  state  of  war  exists,  without  reference  to  the  old 
conditions  of  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  or  domestic 
rebellion. 

By  the  17th  Victoria,  chapter  16,  she  received  powers  to 
cause  to  be  raised  and  embodied  10,000  privates  in  Scotland, 
to  serve  as  the  militia  of  that  kingdom. 

By  the  17th  Victoria,  chapter  107,  a  similar  power  is  given 
to  raise  30,000  privates  to  serve  as  a  similar  force  for  Ireland. 
And  the  four  Acts  we  have  mentioned  provide  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  these  forces  by  voluntary  enlistment,  leaving  untouch- 
ed,  however,  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  old  plan  of  the 
ballot,  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  the  short  Session  of  December  last,  another  Act  was 

Sassed,  enabling  Her  Majesty  to  accept  the  services  of 
lilitia  Eegiments  volunteering  to  serve  out  of  the  country, 
in  any  of  her  Majesty's  Colonial  Possessions  and  Dependencies 
abroad. 

Under  these  Acts  the  following  Eegiments  are  on  the  Militia 
List,  according  to  the  latest  returns  that  are  accessible  to  us. 


Ist  Regiment  of  MUltia,  designated  the  3rd 

We«t  York  (Light  Infiintry). 
2nd.  Huntingdonshire  Rifles, 
drd.  The  1st  and  2nd  Durham  Infiantry,  and 

the  Dorliam  Artillery. 
4th.  Rntlandahire  Rifles  (not  embodied). 


6th.  The  Regiment  destgnated  at  the  Itt 

West  York  Regiment. 
6th.  The  1st  and  3nd  Royal  Cheshire. 
7th.  The  Royal  Berkshire. 
8th.  The  Royal  North  Lincoln  Regiment 
9th.  The  Royal  Cumberland. 
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loth.  The  Wert  Suffolk. 

11th.  The  2nd  Royal  Siirrey. 

19th.  East  York. 

Idth.  North  Hampshire;  also,  Hampshire 
Artillery,  and  Hants  (Isle  of  Wl^t) 
ArtiUery. 

14th.  The  East  Essex. 

16th.  The  Devon  Artillery. 

16th.  The  1st  Somersetshire. 

17th.  Royal  Westmorland  Light  Infkntry. 

18th.  Bedford  Light  lufSemtry. 

19th.  The  West  Essex, 

20th.  1st  Royal  Surrey. 

»lst  2nd  West  York  Regiment. 

22nd.  North  York  Rifles. 

23rd   Royai;SoathGloncest€rLight  Infantry. 

24th.  Royal  Caermarthen  Rifles. 

20tli.  South  Devon* 

26th.  The  Leicester  Regiment. 

27th.  The  Northumberland  Light  Infiuitry ; 
also  the  Norchnml>erland  Artillery. 
The  latter  Regiment,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  yet 
embodied,  or  called  out. 

28th.  The  Royal  Pembrokeshire  Artillery. 

29th.  The  Royal  South  Lincoln  Regiment. 

80th.  The  Hertfordshire  Regiment. 

81st.  Royal  Brecknock  Rifles. 

32nd.  Royal  Flintshire. 

SSrd.  Royal  Wiltshire. 

84th.  Suffolk  Artillery. 

86th.  The  Royal  Bucks,  or  the  King's  Own. 

86th.  The  1st  and  2nd  Warwickshire  Regi- 
ments. 

87th.  The  West  Kent  Light  Infantry. 

88th.  The  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Rangers; 
also,  the  2nd  Cornwall  Rifle  Regi- 
ment (not  yet  embodied). 

89tb.  The  1st  or  West  Norfolk. 

40th.  The  2nd,  or  East  Norfolk ;  also,  the 
Norfolk  Artllleiy. 

41st  The  1st,  or  East  Devon. 

42nd.  The  Dorset  Regiment 

48rd.  The  South  Hants  (not  embodied). 

44th.  Royal  Glamorganshire  Light  Inftmtry. 

46th.  lit  Royal  Lancashire,  or  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Own ;  also,  the  4th  and 
Ath  Royal  Luicaster,  and  the  Royal 
Lancashire  Artillery.  A  6th  and  7th 
have  recently  been  added  and 
embodied,  but  without  the  designa- 
tion of  ^  Royal."  The  2nd  and  8rd 
Royal  Lancashire  are  nimibered 
lower  down. 

46th.  Royal  Denbighshire  Rifles. 

47th.  The  Second  Somersetshire  Regiment 

48th.  The  Northamptonshire. 

49th.  The  East  ICent;  also,  the  Kent 
ArtiUery. 

50th   Royal  Radnorshire  Rifles. 

61st  Oxfordshire. 

62nd.  llie  Herefordshire. 

68rd.  Royal  Sussex  Light  Inflmtry. 

64th  The  Shropshire  Regiment. 

66th.  Royal  Westminster  Middlesex  Regi- 
ment 

66th.  Royal  Carnarvon. 

67th.  Royal  Montgomeryshire. 

6dth.  Edmondton  Royal  Middleaex. 

69tb,  Nottingham  or  Royal  Sherwood 
Foresters. 

60th.  Royal  Merioneth  Rifles. 

6l8t.  Royal  Anglesea  Light  Infiintry. 


62nd.  Derby  Regiment 

63rd  Isle  of  Wight  Light  Infantry. 

64th.  Royal  (Cardigan  Riflee. 

65th.  Royal  East  Middlesex. 

66th.  King's  Own  Staffordshire. 

67th.  Worcester. 

68th.  Cambridgeshire. 

69th.  Royal  North  Gloucestershire. 

70th.  County  Carlow  Regiment. 

7Ist.  County  Fermanagh  Regiment. 

72nd.  Kirkcudbright  Light  Infantry. 

73rd.  Berwick,  *c..  Regiment 

74th.  Royal  Lanarkshire. 

7oth.  Armagh  County. 

76th.  Inverness,  Ac.,  Regiment 

77th.  Royal  North  Down  County. 

78th.  Fifeshlre  Regiment 

79th.  Antrim  Queen  s  Own  Royal  Rifles. 

80th.  Royal  Tyrone. 

81st  DumfHee,  <fec..  Regiment 

82nd  County  Mayo  (South). 

83rd.  Or  2nd  Tower  Hamlets'  Regiment. 

84th.  Tlpperary,  or  Duke   of    Clarence's. 

8dth.  Prince    of  Wales'  Royal    Longford. 

86th.  Royal  Perth. 

87th,  South  Cork  Regiment  Light  Inftintrv. 

88th.  Klldare  Regiment. 

89th.  Aberdeenshire. 

90th.  SUrlingshire,  Ac  ,  Regiment. 

91st    Galway  Regiment. 

92nd.  Wicklow  Regiment. 

93rd.  Roscommon  Regiment. 

94th   Clare  Regiment 

96th.  Londonderry  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

96tli.  Ross  and  Caithness  Regiment. 

97th   Khig'sOwn  Light  Infantry  (Middlo- 

sex). 
98th.  King's  County  Regiment. 
99th.  Wexford  County. 
100th.  Royal  Dablln  City  Regiment. 
lOlst   Cavan  Light  Infantry. 
102nd.  Prince  of  Wales'  Donegal  County. 
103rd.  Limerick  City 
104th.  Queen's  County  Regiment 
106th   Forfar,  «kc.,  Regiment 
106th.  Royal  I^ndon, 
107th.  Kerry  County. 
108th.  Louth  County. 
109th.  Dublin  County. 
110th.  City  of  Cork. 
111th.  Leitrim. 
112rh.  South  Down. 
113th  2nd  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own. 
114th.  Westmeath  Regiment 
116th.  Prince  Regent's  Royal  Ayrshire. 
116th.  Royal  North  Cork  Rifles. 
117th  Argyle  Keglment 
118th.  Koyal  Cornwall  and  Devon  Miners 

Light  Infantry. 
119th.  Royal  Meath. 
120th.  North  Mayo. 
121  St  Monaghan. 
122nd. 

123rd   Koyal  Limerick  County. 
124th.  Sligo  Regiment. 
126th.  3rd  Royal  Lancashire. 
126th.  Edinburgh. 
127th.  Kilkenny. 
128th.  Waterford  ArUllery. 
129th.  Rcnfhsw. 
180th. 
(Besides  the  Channel  I^ands  Militia ) 
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The  strength  or  numerical  total  of  each  of  the  R^ments  ou 
the  foregoing  list^  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  stating, 
save  with  regard  to  so  few  of  them,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  observe  upon  the  subject. 

Any  person  who  looks  over  the  army  list  will  see  that 
many  fiegiments  of  the  line  bear  the  same,  wliat  we  may  call 
County,  designations  as  many  of  the  Militin  Begiments,  and  in 
some  few  cases,  the  numbers  on  the  Soil  are  the  same.  Thus 
the  Northamptonshire  Militia  are  numbered  as  the  48th,  on 
the  Militia  Boll,  and  the  48th  Kegiment  of  the  line  is  entitled^ 
"  the  48th,  or  Northamptonshire  Kegiment  of  Foot.*'  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  numbering  is  different,  while 
the  names  are  similar ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  line  Eegiments 
with  local  designations,  were  originally  raised  in  the  localities 
whose  titles  they  bear,  and  the  difference  or  coincidence  of 
numbers  between  them  and  certain  Militia  Regiments  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  accidental. 

From  a  work  entitled  The  Ro^al  MilUia  and  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  Army  List.  By  Arthur  Lleigh,  Esq.,  late  Lieutenant 
in  Her  Majesty's  seventy-seventh  Regiment  of  the  line^  now 
Comet  in  tlie  Uxhridge  Regiment  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  we 
take  the  following  record  of  events,  affecting  and  connected 
with  the  militia  during  the  French  war,  as  also,  on  one  occa- 
sion, some  13  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
same.  As  that  force,  from  the  tremendous  dimensions  the  pre- 
sent war  is  beginning  to  assume,  and  the  precariousness  that 
always  attends  alliances,  amid  the  casualties  and  changes 
of  a  European  struggle,  is  likely  to  become  of  very  considerable 
importance  ere  long,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server of  current  events;  what  follows  may,  if  not  at  the  moment, 
yet  before  many  months,  prove  of  immediate  interest  and 
relevancy,  and  is,  at  any  rate,  very  pertinent  to  our  subject : — 

Summary  of  the  general  orders  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards,  from 
1793  to  1816,  with  reference  to  the  Militia — Services  of  the  B^- 
ments  of  Militia,  and  volunteering  to  the  Line  during  the  war-^ 
Votes  of  thanks  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  1802 
and  1814 — War  office  circular^  Ist  December,  1645— ditto.  Home 
office — Militias  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  general  orders  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  from  time  to 
time,  have  contained  various  provisions  for  the  enuipment  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Militia.     In  i79S>  the  officers  of  Militia  were  ordered 
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to  provide  themselves  with  Camp  Equipage — 1793 :  General  order, 
graDtiog  certain  allowance  of  baggage  and  forase  money  to  officers 
of  MiUtia,  at  the  following  rate  :«•  a  Colonel,  baggi^e  and  forage  . 
nK>ney  £S5  per  annum — ^Xiieutenant  Colonel,  ^0 — M^or  £25— 
Captain,  £20.  Forage  [allowance  for  officers'  horses  when  en- 
camped-—  a  Colonel,  0  horses^^Lieutenant  Colonel,  7 — Migor,  5 — 
Captain,  8 — Captain  Lieutenant,  2.  A  circular,  dated,  War  office, 
18th  September,  ly^S*  respecting  pay: — ^pay  for  Serjeant  Major 
and  Quartermaster  Serjeant,  Is.  6d. --Serjeant,  Is. — Corporal  and 
Drummer,  8d. — Private,  Sd,  Total  of  a  Private's  pay  and  pecu- 
niary allowances : — Pay,  £9  2s.  6d.  per  annum — Bread,  £2  5s.  7  d. 
for  necessaries,  £1  5s.  4id — total,  £12  las.  6d.  1795— Several 
men  of  the  Oxford  Regiment  of  Militia  were  tried  by  Court  Mar- 
tial, for  mutiny,  and  found  guilty — ^two  were  executed — one  received 
1500  lashes^-one,  1000 — one,  500  lashes.  A  general  order  was 
issued  this  year,  permitting  the  men  of  the  Militia  to  assist  the  far- 
mers to  thresh  the  com,  as  also,  several  orders  to  regulate  the  price 
of  bread,  meat,  and  necessaries.  1796 — A  general  order  was  issued, 
ordering  the  Militia  while  embodied,  to  be  subjected  to  the  articles 
of  war,  Courts  Martial,  &c.,  the  same  ae  in  the  Regular  Forces. 
General  order — The  names  of  officers  and  Corps  of  Militia,  published 
by  War  office  authority.  General  order — ''  No  resignation  will  be 
accepted  at  this  critical  time."  1797 — A  general  order  for  returns  to 
be  made  of  the  accommodations  and  prices  of  provisions  at  the  various 
quarters,  for  the  use  of  the  Militia,  to  be  sent  to  the  War  office, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  Roads,  Bridges,  Ferries^  &c. 
1797 — General  order: — The  Militia  to  be  increased  bv  a  supple- 
mentary Battalion,  to  1,000  rank  and  file — general  order,  relative 
to  the  baegage  and  marches  of  the  army :  a  very  important  order, 
shewing  now  an  enemy  should  be  attacked,  and  prevented  from 
invading  the  country,  &c.     1798,   Feb* — General  order: — A  sup- 

fiementary  Militia  to  be  embodied  and  added  to  the  Regiments  of 
Militia— General  order,  April,  1798 : — The  supplementary  Militia- 
men are  to  have  the  option  of  enlisting  into  the  Liine  ;  the  Officers  to 
use  their  influence  with  the  men  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Line  $ 
they  are  to  receive  for  so  doing,  7  guineas  bounty.  The  men  to 
serve  during  the  war,  and  6  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  serve  out  of  Europe.  Several  general 
orders  between  April  and  October,  respecting  the  embodiment  of 
the  Aupplementarv  Militias  with  the  Militia  Regiments,  augmen- 
tations and  destribution  of  the  Officers,  &c.  1807 — At  a  general 
Court  Miu-tial — one  more  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes,  for  being 
absent  from  June,  1806,  to  April,  1807.  1809^General  order : — 
The  men  of  the  local  Militias  not  to  be  tampered  with  to  enlist  into 
the  Line— in  one  Regiment  this  year,  2,800  lashes  were  inflicted  ;  no 
other  nunishment  awarded  but  corporad  punishment.  1810 Gene- 
ral oraer :— >Men  of  those  Militia  Regiments  that  have  not  completed 
their  quota  of  volunteers  to  the  regular  army,  are  at  liberty  to  enlist 
into  the  1st  Royals,  or  any  other  Regiment  they  may  desire.  1811, 
July  9th — General  order — Empowering  Lieutenants,  or  Deputy 
laeutenants  of  Counties,  Colonels,  &c.,  of  Militia,  to  raise  volunteers 
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by  beat  of  drum,  for  the  Militia  Regiments  of  their  respective  coair* 
ties.  1812 — Oeneral  order — Horse  Guards,  March  25th,  states: — 
That  on  no  pretence  whatever  is  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  to 
award  more  than  300  lashes.  1813 — General  order  : — Officers,  Non- 
commissioned Officers,  and  Privates,  allowed  to  volunteer  into  Rep^- 
roents  of  the  Line,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war — with 
every  100  men,  a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Ensign,  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Militia  into  the  Line.  Volunteers  to  the  Line  will  receive  a 
bounty  of  16  guineas  for  unlimited  service,  and  12  for  a  limited 
period. 

Services  of  Regiments  of  Militia,  and  Volunteering  to   the  Line 
during  the  War. 

During  the  above  years  large  numbers  of  men  volunteered  into 
the  Line  from  the  Militia.  Amongst  other  Regiments  conspicuous 
for  their  gallant  devotedness,  we  find  the  6th,  or  Roval  Cneshire 
Regiment,  sent  to  the  Line  up  to  1813,  ld98  men.  l*he  17th,  or 
Royal  Westmoreland  Regiment,  very  largely  volunteered  into  the 
Line,  and  formed  part  of  the  3rd  Provincial  Battalion  of  Militia, 
commanded  by  Sir  Watkyn  Wynn,  Bart,  which  landed  at  Bour- 
deaux,  and  formed  part  of  the  division  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
army  commanded  by  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  and  Lord  Combermere. 
The  2 1  St,  or  West  York  Regiment,  gave  1800  men  to  the  Line  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  25th,  or  South  Devon  Regiment,  served  in  Ireland 
with  great  distinction  during  the  Rebellion,  as  also  the  26th,  or 
Leicester  Regiment.  The  28th,  or  Royal  Pembrokeshire  Regiment. 
This  Regiment  volunteered  to  go  with  General  Moore,  and  be  em- 
ployed it  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  to  be  attached  to  the  43rd  Regiment. 
The  3 1st,  or  Royal  Brecon  Regiment,  served  in  Ireland  during  the 
Rebellion.  The  34th,  or  East  Suffolk  Regiment,  volunteered  dur- 
ing the  war  1119  to  the  Line,  the  greater  part  of  whom  joined  the 
43rd  Light  Infantry  ;  83  more  men  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Peninsula,  in  the  Second  Provisional  Battalion  of  Militia,  making- 
a  total  of  1202  men  to  the  Line,  by  more  than  twice  its  establish- 
ment, which  was  521  men. 

The  35th,  or  Royal  Bucks  King's  Own  Regiment,  volunteered  in 
1708  with  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  to  serve  in  Ireland  during- 
the  Rebellion.  This  Regiment  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English 
Regiment  of  Militia  that  landed  in  Ireland.  In  1799  the  Regiment 
volunteered  400  men  to  the  Line,  including  Serjeants,  corporals  and 
privates,  with  the  regulated  proportion  of  officers,  all  of  whon& 
joined  tlie  4th,  or  King's  Own  Regiment.  The  Regiment  after- 
wards furnished  yearly,  chiefly  to  the  14th  Foot,  its  full  quota  of 
men  during  the  war.  In  1808  the  Regiment  volunteered  to  serve 
in  Spain.  The  first  Provisional  Battalion  of  Militia  which  landed 
at  Bordeaux  was  formed  chiefly  of  men  of  the  Royal  Bucks  King's 
Own  Regiment,  who  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  ChandoA.  The  36th,  or  Warwickshire  Regiment,  served  in 
Ireland  during  the  Rebellion.  The  42nd,  or  Dorset  Regiment,  also. 
Of  this  Regiment  48  officers,  with  their  quota  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  volunteered  to  the  Line  during  the  war.     The 
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46th,  or  Royal  Denbighshire  Rej^iment,  in  1813  volunteered  into  the 
drd  Provisional  Battalion  of  Militia,  and  served  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  armv  in  the  South  of  France. 

The  48th,  or  Northamptonshire  Regiment,  was  of  great  service 
during  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots.  The  5«th,  or  Royal  West 
Middlesex  Regiment,  volunteered  for  service  in  France  in  1814. 
The  61st,  or  Royal  Anglesea  Regiment,  volunteered  in  a  body  for 
foreign  service  in  1813.  The  62nd,  or  Derby  Regiment,  a  part  of 
the  oflScers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  served  in  France 
in  the  3rd  Provisional  Battalion  of  Militia  in  1814.  The  64th,  or 
Royal  Cardigan  Rifles,  opposed  the  landing  of  the  French  at  Fish- 
guard, 22nd  Feb.,  1797.  The  85th,  or  Royal  Longford  Regiment, 
engaged  the  French  troops  at  Castlebar,  Aug.  27,  1798.  The 
Light  Comjpany  of  the  same  served  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Rebellion  of  that  year.  The  87th,  or  South  Cork  Regiment,  highly 
distinguished  itself  at  the  Battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  June  21,  1798, 
which  ended  in  the  total  dispersion  of  the  Insurgent  force.  The 
89th,  or  Aberdeenshire  Regiment,  furnished  during  the  war  647 
volunteers  to  Regiments  of  the  Line.  The  92nd,  or  Wicklow  Re- 
giment, served  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  on  June  24,  1798, 
retook  the  town  of  Castlecomer  from  the  rebels.  On  the  26th  of 
the  same  month  this  Regiment  attacked  4000  rebels  near  Kilcomney 
Hill,  killed  nearly  1000,  and  took  14  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  large 

Quantity  of  stores.  The  95th,  or  Londonderry  Regiment,  served 
uring  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  was  engaged  with  the  rebels  at  Gorey, 
Arklow,  New  Ross,  Folk's  Mill,  Blackmore  Hill  and  Vinegar  Hill: 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  entire  Regiment  volunteered  for 
foreign  service.     The  98th,  or  King's  Count v  Regiment,  distin- 

Siished  itself  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  fought  at  Vinegar 
ill :  afterwards  a  wing  of  this  Regiment  successfully  defended  the 
town  of  Newtownbarrv. 

The  100th,  or  Royal  Dublin  City  Regiment,  served  at  the  battle 
of  Vinegar  Hill,  and  in  the  Irish  Rebellion.  The  102nd,  or  Prince 
of  Wales'  Donegal  Regiment,  served  in  the  Irish  Rebellion,  engaged 
the  rebels  at  Three  Rocks,  County  Wexford,  May,  1798;  at  New 
Ross,  June  5,  and  at  Vinegar  Hill.  The  Regiment  was  also  engaged 
at  Bnniscorthy  ;  two  Serjeants  were  presented  with  commissions  in 
the  Line  for  their  bravery  at  Ross.  The  103rd,  or  Limerick  City 
Regiment,  greatly  distinguished  itself  by  successfully  opposing  the 
entry  of  uie  French  troops  on  the  5th  Sep.,  1798,  mto  Sligo : 
the  Regiment  lost  27  killed  and  40  wounded;  the  colonel,  the 
captain  and  one  Lieutenant  wounded,  one  lieutenant  and  one  ensign 
killed ;  the  French  and  rebels  about  double  that  number  of  casual- 
ties. This  Regiment  has  also  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  seeing 
an  officer  in  the  corps  become  afterwards  one  of  the  first  generals 
in  the  British  army ;  for  Lord  Gouffh  commenced  his  military  career 
as  an  Ensign  in  the  Limerick  City  Uegiment  of  Militia. 

The  106th,  or  Royal  London  Regiment,  performed  very  valuable 
services  in  the  suppression  of  the  Riots,  1780.  The  115th,  or  Royal 
Ayrshire  Raiment,  unanimously  volunteered  in  August,  1808,  to 
serve  with  the  regular  army  in  Spain.     During  the  period  this  Re. 
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giment  was  embodied  it  gave  11  officers  and  694  men  as  Tolunteers 

to  the  Line.  The  109th,  or  Dublin  County  B^ment,  distin^iahed 
itself  very  much  at  the  battle  of  New  Boss  in  Ireland,  and  other 
engagements  with  the  rebels.  Its  colonel.  Lord  Mountjoy,  was 
killedr  while  endeavoring  humanely  to  parley  with  the  rebels,  wbo 
were  exasperated  at  the  bearer  of  a  fla^  of  truce  from  them  having 
been  shot  by  the  yeomanry.  The  128th,  or  Waterford  Besriment, 
served  in  Ireland  with  great  gallantry  during  the  Bebellion  of  1798, 
and  gave  several  hundred  men  as  volunteers  to  the  Line. 

To  sum  up  the  eminent  services  of  the  militia,  we  use  the  words 
of  a  writer  in  a  military  journal,  The  British  Army  Dispatch  and 
West-end  Courier. 

*  And  for  their  deeds  and  conduct  in  modern  times,  our  fathers 
have  told  us  how,  durine  the  Gordon  riots  in  1780,  when  they 
who  should  have  protected  the  state  and  commonwealth,  hesitated 
and  looked  coolly  on,  the  Surrey  Militia  cleared  with  the  bayonet  the 
city  and  bridges,  and  rolling  back  the  flood  of  anarchy  and  rebellion 
saved  the  Metropolis  of  (he  Empire  from  pillage  and  flre. 

Still  later  the  County  Begiments  did  good  service  in  Ireland,  and 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  they  not  only  performed  Ghirrison 
duty,  but  sent  such  a  constant  supply  of  trained  recruits  to  our 
gallant  army  abroad  as  enabled  the  Ureat  Duke  to  achieve  his 
matchless  victories. — To  this  last  fact  the  late  Lord  Munster  has 
borne  testimony,  by  recording  that  at  Talavera,  an  immense  propor- 
tion of  the  army  had  been  drafted  from  the  militia  so  recently,  that 
they  still  wore  the  uniform  and  knapsacks  of  their  various  Coontj 
Beffiments. 

Many  can  recollect  the  Stafford  (King  George's  Favourites)  the 
Lancaster,  the  East  Middlesex,  (whose  proud  boast  it  was  that  thej 
of  all  the  r^ments,  always  had  most  men  on  parade  and  fewest  in 
hospital,)  the  West  Middlesex,  the  York — but  why  particularize, 
where  all  did  their  duty,  all  were  efficient,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish,  as  proved,  by  the  Duke  of  York's  order  to  them,  before  they 
were  disbanded. 

Votes  of  Thanks,  for  the  services  of  the  militia  during  the  Con* 
tinental  war — The  House  of  Lords  met  on  the  6th  of  April,  1802, 
and  passed  the  following  Vote  of  Thanks : — 

Militia— Besolved  nemine  dissentiente,  that  the  thanks  of  this 
House  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  several  corps  of  militia,  which 
have  been  embodied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  course 
of  the  war^  for  the  seasonable  and  meritorious  services  they  have 
rendered  to  their  king  and  country. 

Besolved,  nemine  dissentiente,  that  this  House  doth  highlj 
approve  of  and  acknowledge  the  services  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  of  the  several  corps  of  militia,  which  have  been 
embodied  in  Great  Britmn  and  Ireland  during  the  course  of  the 
war;  and  that  the  same  be  communicated  to  them,  by  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  several  corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank  them 
for  their  meritorious  conduct. 

Ordered — that  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  signify  the  said  Besolutions 
by  letter,  to  the  colonel  or  commanding  officer  of  each  respective 
corps. 
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In  18U>  a  similar  vote  of  thanks  to  ih%  militia  was  adopted  bj 

the  House  of  Lords»  nemine  dissentiente. 

The  House  of  Commons'  on  the  6th  of  April  I8O29  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  militia,  for  '  the  seasonable  and  meritorious  service 
rendered  to  their  king  and  country/ 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  Commons  passed  another  vote  of  ^Miiks 
to  the  mJBtia  *  embodied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
war  for  their  services.  * 

And  having  thud  several  timet  recorded  its  approbation  of^ 
and  made  its  acknowledgments  to  the  miUtia  oi  the  country^ 
the  House  of  Commons  proceeded  the  moment  the  war  was 
over,  to  get  rid  of  that  force  as  fast  as  possible,  and  never 
rested  until  the  effort  was  60  completely  successful  that  when 
the  panic  of  an  invasion  came  over  England  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  accession  of  a  Bonaparte  to  the  head  of  the  government 
of  France^  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  about  re-constructing 
the  militia  altogether^  from  the  very  foundations,  nothing  of 
it  remaining  but  a  few  old  purey,  corpulent  veterans,  calling 
themselves  Serjeants,  some  sexagenarian  subalterns,  who  had 
retained  their  antiquated  red-coats  to  wear  at  levees  and 
drawing-rooras,  and  a  few  gentlemen  of  higher  nominal  rankj 
who  having  been  bom  since  their  regiments  were  disembodied^ 
had  never  even  got  as  far  as  the  balance  siep,  and  knew  very 
far  less  of  military  matters  than  they  did  of  quarter  sessions 
law,  and  the  business  of  a  grand  juryman. 

There  were  some  omissions  and  mistakes  in  details  of  the 
record  we  have  transcribed  just  now,  which  we  have^  so  far 
as  the  means  of  doing  so  were  attainable,  endeavoured  to 
supply  and  correct  in  the  proper  place.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  that  tlie  task  of  collecting  a  fuller  and  more  entirely 
accurate  record  of  the  kind  were  taken  up  by  some  properly 
qualified  person,  having  leisure  and  opportunities  for  the 
task.  The  older  officers,  and  the  adjutants  of  the  regi- 
ments embodied,  would  no  doubt  readily  furnish  what  infor- 
mation might  be  in  their  possession ;  and  we  imagine  there 
could  be  very  little  difficulty  in  finding  in  every  corps  some 
officer  or  omcers  having  its  honor  sufficiently  at  heart  to 
impel  him  or  them  to  use  their  county  influence  in  procuring 
whatever  might  be  wanting  from  his  or  their  county  reoords, 
to  complete  the  record  in  each  case. 

The  little  historical  sketch  which  we  have  given  insertion 
to,  is  sufficient  however  to  prove,  that  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  not  only  did  the  militia  of  the  three  kingdoms  per- 
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form  good  service  at  home,  but  that  of  their  own  good  will 
and  consent,  several  regiments  of  them  became  almost  as 
much  ^'tnobilis^/'  to  use  the  French  military  term,  as  the 
regiments  of  the  line.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  will 
occur  again,  should,  as  unhappily  is  only  too  probable,  the 
present  war  endure  for  any  time.  Already  not  less  than 
twenty  or  thirty  regiments,  English  and  Irish,  have  volun- 
teered for  foreign,  i.e.  colonial  service,  and  one  of  them,  the 
6th  Lancashire,  has  actually  arrived  at  its  destination  — the 
Island  of  Malta.  Two  or  three  others  are  on  the  point  of 
embarkation,  and  one  or  two  more  who  volunteered  early, 
would  certainly  have  left  England  ere  this,  but  for  the  very 
untoward  results  of  the  discussions  in  Parliament  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session  in  reference  to  militia  enlistments. 
The  flaw  that  was  then  discovered  in  the  engagements  under 
which  the  men  in  the  English  regiments,  first  embodied  and 
called  out,  had  taken  service,  has  been  most  extensively  dis- 
astrous to  the,  at  least  present,  efficiency  of  a  great  number 
of  those  regiments.  The  nature  of  this  flaw  will  be  best 
explained  to  our  readers  by  the  following  letters,  addressed 
to  officers  commanding  Militia  Eegiments  by  Lord  Panmure, 
the  present  Secretary  for  War,  in  the  month  of  March  last : — 

"  War  Department,  23rd  March,  1865. 
^  Sir — A  case  having  been  submitted  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Grown,  to  ascertain  whether  militia  men,  enrolled  under  the  15th 
and  16th  Victoria,  Cap.  50,  can  be  required  to  serve  beyond  fifty- 
six  days  with  a  regiment  embodied  under  the  1 7th  Victoria,  Cap; 
13:1  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
officers  that  the  men  can  be  so  required  to  serve,  &c.,  &c. 

Signed,  Benjamin  Hawes,  Under  Secretary." 

This  uncompromising  looking  epistle,  however,  was  quickly 
followed  by  another,  which  very  poorly  disguises  the  admission 
of  a  heavy  blunder,  under  the  thin  veil  of  a  considerate  and 
magnanimous  concession : — 

(Second  Circular.)] 

"  War  Office,  Match  27th,  1855. 
'*  Sib — I  informed  you,  in  m^  circular  of  the  23rd  inst.,  that  oo 
doubt  existed  as  to  the  legal  obligations  of  all  men  in  the  ranks  of 
the  embodied  militia  to  complete  their  term  of  service  under  the 
act  of  1854»  although  they  may  have  been  enrolled  under  a  previous 
act  of  parliament.  Still,  an  impression  appears  to  exist  in  many 
regiments,  that  a  different  expectation  was  held  out  to  the  militia 
men  at  the  period  of  the  passing  of  that  act,  I  hold  it  to  be  of 
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essential  importance  to  keep  faith  with  the  soldier  in  all  cases,  as  it 
tends  to  confirm  his  confidence  in  those  bv  whom  he  is  employed, 
and  reconciles  him  to  a  cheerful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  therefore,  although  I  cannot  recognise  any  claim  or  right 
on  the  part  of  any  man  in  your  regiment,  enrolled  previously  to  the 
r2th  of  May  1654,  to  a  release  from  his  engagement,  I  have  to 
desire  that  you  will  cause  all  such  men  to  he  re-attested  for  the 
completion  of  their  ^ve  years*  engagement,  with  an  offer  of  an 
additional  and  immediate  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  to  all  such  as 
shall  consent  to  such  re^ttestation.  All  men  who  refuse  to  be 
re-attested,  may  on  the  completion  of  their  term  of  service  of  fifty- 
six  days,  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective  homes  on  leave 
of  absence ;  but  they  will  be  required  to  attend  the  regiment  for 
fifty-six  days  in  every  year,  until  the  expiration  of  their  original 
engagement.  You  are  further  authorised  to  discharge  altogether 
any  married  men  (with  large  families)  so  enrolled,  whose  presence 
may  be  essentially  required  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  families.  TJnder  the  above  act  of  grace  there  will,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  excellent  spirit  hitherto  shown  by  the 
militia^  in  coming  forward,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
but  in  volunteering  for  foreign  service,  be  but  few  men  who  would 
wish  to  discontinue  their  emoodied  service. — I  have  the  honour  to 
be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Panmubb. 

To  the  Officer  commanding Regiment  of  Militia.  •* 

The  vulgar  proverb  says,  "a  blot  is  not  a  blot  till  it  is 
hit'" — and  the  government  and  their  law  ofiScers  took  care 
to  be  most  prudently  silent  upon  their  blunder,  until  what 
they  doubtless  considered  very  intrusive  and  importunate 
"  interpellations*'  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  called 
their  attention,  and  that  of  all  parties  interested,  to  it ;  certainly 
those  "  interpellations''  were  most  inconvenient  and  trouble- 
some, and  the  results  of  the  step  to  which  they  compelled 
the  military  authorities  have .  beeit  little  short  of  very  disas- 
trous. But  at  the  same  time,  for  the  very  reason  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  for  War  himself  in  his  Second  Circular  just 
quoted,  it  was,  after  all,  really  the  most  prudent  as  well  as 
most  equitable  course  to  acknowledge  (at  least  practically) , 
the  mistake;  and  to  add  the  most  conclusive  argument  for 
this  acknowledgment,  it  had  become  in  truth  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  order  to  avoid  greater  evils.  The  militia  soldier 
of  1852,  had  learned  from  these  parliamentary  discussions, 
only  a  little  earlier,  what  he  would  have  been  sure  to  find 
out  later,  that  he  was  wrongfully  detained  beyond  the  annual 
fifty-six  days ;  and  having  once  thus  been  taught 

''His  rights  to  scan. 

And  venerate  himself  as  (a  free)  man, " 
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he  naturally  enough  sought  to  assert  his  newly  found  rights 
by  the  only  means  open  to  him,  a  mutinous  combination  with 
such  of  his  fellow  soldiers  as  were  in  the  same  category  as 
himself.  A  few  ill-judged  attempts  to  put  him  down  by  the 
strong  hand  of  military  authority  went  near  to  have  had  most 
bloody  consequences,  and  government  thereupon  wisely  gave 
up  the  contest^  and  beat  the  retreat  we  have  noticed^ 

We  are  entirely  convinced  that  we  verj  much  underrate 
the  actual  diminution  thus  caused  in  the  MiUtia  force  of  Great 
Britain,  in  stating  it  at  from  25  to  30,000  men  I  And  these, 
be  it  recollected,  are  trained  soldiers — men,  for  the  greater 
part,  a  year  or  more  under  arms,  and  quite  as  efficient  as  those 
of  the  Kegiments  of  the  Line.  The  Garrison  of  Dublin  alone, 
in  which  there  are  three  English  Kegiments  of  Militia,  lost  in 
one  week  one  thousand  men  out  of  tlie  2;400  compos- 
ing those  Regiments  and  the  Somersetshire  Militia,  in 
Garrison  at  Cork,  lost  more  than  half  their  number !  Of  the 
three  English  Begiments  lust  mentioned,  as  forming  part  of 
the  Dublin  Garrison,  namely,  the  Northamptonshire,  the  3rd 
West  York  Regiment,  and  the  Cambridgeshire,  the  two  first 
were  on  the  roster  for  Colonial  Service,  having  volunteered 
under  the  Act  of  December  last  for  that  purpose.  Unluckily 
a  delay,  unaccountable  in  itself,  save  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  series  of  delays  and  blunders  that  have  marked 
our  whole  military  government  since  the  war  began,  had 
prevented  the  re-attestation  in  the  West  York  Regiment,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  Northamptonshire,  of  the  men  volunteer- 
ing for  foreign  service,  and  the  postponement  of  this  measure, 
required  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  December,  lefb 
the  men  who  had  not  yet  been  re-attested,  as  they  were  before, 
simply  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1852,  and  therefore 
free  to  withdraw  their  offer  of  volunteering  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  return  at  once  to  their  own  homes,  and  there 
remain  undisturbed  except  for  the  comparatively  trifling habilitj 
under  that  Act,  of  fifty-six  days  service  next  year. 

In  the  Northamptonshire  Regiment,  however,  the  re-atlest- 
ment  had  not  been  nearly  so  much  delayed  as  in  the  other,  and 
consequently  it  had  embraced  a  very  much  lar^r  propor-* 
tion  of  that  Corps,  which  in  consequence  has  not  been  de- 
prived of  its  efficiency,  and  has  now  actually  got  the  route  for 
rlymouth,  to  await  there  the  final  order  for  embarkation. 
But  in  the  3rd  West  York  Regiment,  the  Colonial  volunteer- 
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ing  has  come  to  nought — the  men  being  still  free  from  the 
more  stringent  engagement  of  the  re-attestation,  and  having 
at  once  elected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  nearly  absolute  re- 
lease from  all  military  service  which  the  discovery  we  have 
been  discussing  has  given  them. 

The  history  of  the  war,  so  far  as  it  has  as  yet  gone,  has 
already  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  little  other  than  a  continued 
gazette  of  blunders  of  various  magnitude  and  extent  of  dis- 
aster. Of  course,  only  the  larger  and  more  strikingly  important 
of  those  blunders  come  to  the  knowledge,  or  can  receive  the 
notice  of  the  general  Public.  But  those  who  have  the  means 
and  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  minor  parts  of  our 
present  military  administration,  will  find  a  deplorable  consist- 
ency of  blundering  carried  out  to  the  last  and  least.  Amongst 
the  instances  of  this  consistency,  one  has  direct  reference  to 
the  very  matter  we  have  just  been  dealing  with — the  sudden 
reduction  of  the  strength  of  tlie  English  Militia  Kegiments, 
under  the  operation  of  the  15th  and  16th  Victoria,  c.  50,  as 
now  construed. 

What  would  be  the  course  that  would  seem  likeliest  to  the 
reader  to  mitigate,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  to  remedy,  the 
evil  thus  occasioned  ?  would  it  not  appear,  that  the  best  and 
only  course  would  be  to  offer  the  men  something  of  a  real 
inducement  to  re-enlist,  and  remain  with  their  Regiments ; 
especially  when  these  Regiments  must  be  made  up  again, 
somehow,  to  their  original  strength  ?  Five  pounds  is  the  amount 
of  bounty  promised  by  the  War  OfBce  Authorities  to  the 
rawest  recruit  that  offers  himself  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Militia. 
The  trained  soldiers  (as  for  the  most  part  they  deserve  to  be 
called)  who  have  got  their  discharge  under  the  Act  of  1852, 
surely  are  worth  more  than  the  raw,  clumsy,  stupid  boy,  just 
taken  from  the  plough-stilts,  or  from  idling  or  worse  in  the 
back  lanes  of  a  town.  Accordingly,  the  reader  may  suppose 
that  those  soldiers  have  been  at  any  rate  offered  the  same  sum 
to  re-enlist ;  and  our  query  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph, 
will  doubtless  be  answered,  to  the  effect  that  a  larger  sum 
than  the  £5  must  be  hel3  out  to  induce  the  trained  men  to 
remain.  And  this  will  appear  even  still  more  advisable  and 
necessary  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  men  iu 
question  have  in  many  instances  been  recruited  in  manufac- 
turing towns  in  England,  where  they  had  previously  been 
earning  at  their  trades,  one  pound  or  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
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Yet  to  these  meii^  the  only  offer  made  has  been  of  the  magni- 
ficent sum  of  ONE  POUND  sterfing. 

We  do  not  write  from  goess^  or  surmise,  or  report.  We 
assert  from  facts  that  have  come  under  our  own  cognizance^ 
and  that  are  known  and  can  be  attested  by  many.  We 
know  the  answers  made  by  the  men — ^by  many  even  of  those, 
who  as  being  officers'  servants,  or  otherwise,  were  better  treated 
and  more  privileged  than  their  comrades,  and  who  were 
particularly  argued  with,  and  specially  asked  to  stay.  They 
reasonably — most  reasonably  replied,  that  they  were  worth  at 
least  as  much  as  country  bumpkins  just  caught,  and  could 
easilv  make  far  more  than  the  amount  of  the  bounty  in  private 
employment,  long  before  their  next  legitimate  period  of  fifty- 
six  days  annual  service  should  come  round  agtiin.  Of  course 
the  superior  officers  of  the  Regiments,  thus  unfortunately 
circumstanced,  represented  all  these  matters  at  the  War  OflBce, 
and  urged  the  wisdom  of  securius,  by  an  adequate  bounty,  the 
trained  men,  before  they  should  become  entirely  dispersed  and 
lost  to  the  service  in  the  ranks  of  civil  life  again.  But  the  ex- 
traordinary blindness,  or  proneness  to  fall  into  and  remain  obsti- 
nately in  stupid  error,  with  which  the  managers  of  our  Military 
aflairs  seem  so  afflicted,  exerted  its  evil  influence  in  this  critical 
case  as  in  so  many  others — the  one  pound  offer  was  persisted  in 
and  all  but  unanimously  refused,  the  men  demanded  and  received 
their  discharges — they  have  all  ere  this  reached  their  homes, 
and  not  only  has  the  Militia  force  been  deprived  of  their 
personal  services,  but  it  has  had  actually  to  undergo  their 
active  enmity  ;  numbers  of  them  being  known  to  have  exerted 
themselves  to  dissuade  the  youth  of  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods from  entering  the  ranks  from  which  they  themselves 
had  thus  unexpectedly  escaped. 

Previous  to  this  "  untoward  event,"  and  indeed  subsequently 
too,  there  have  been,  as  before  intimated,  other  occasions  of 
diminution,  regular  and  legitimate  in  their  character.  Each 
Militia  Regiment  in  its  turn  is  expected,  or  rather  required,  to 
furnish  a  certain  annual  quota  of  volunteers  for  the  Line ;  such 
annual  quota,  at  present  fixed  at  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
strength  of  privates  in  such  Regiment,  to  be  the  minimum^  and 
by  no  means  to  preclude  volunteering  to  a  larger  amount ; 
provided  only  that  the  surplus  volunteering,  as  we  may  call  it, 
shall  take  place  with  the  consent,  and  not  otherwise,  of  the 
Militia  Colonels.    The  debates  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
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session  of  Parliament^  to  which  we  have  allnded  as  having 
brought  out  the  defect  in  the  continued  engagement  of  the 
militia  men  of  1S52,  report  observations  and  remarks  extremely 
pertinent,  not  only  to  our  subject  generally,  but  to  the  parti- 
cular part  of  it  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 

Lord  Panmure,  Minister  for  War,  having  (on  the  20th  of 
February)  spoken  of  some  *'  coercive  measures''  meditated  by 
him,  in  oraer  to  secure  "  a  proper  supplv  of  men  from  the 
various  Militia  Begiments  to  the  line,''  the  £arl  of  Malmesbury 
expressed  alarm  at  the  phrase,  and  deprecated  the  resort,  at 
all  events  to  the  measures  for  the  purpose  adopted  in  the  last 
war.  He  said,  we  quote  from  Hansard,  first  volume  of  the 
present  Session,  page  1618 : — 

''Tour  Lordships  most  recollect  that  not  very  long  ago>  as  was  done 
during  the  last  war,  recruitinfl^  seijeants  were  sent  out  to  enlist  mi- 
litia men  for  the  Beeiments  of  the  Line.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  all  the  mihtia  regiments  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  while  these 
recruiting  Serjeants  were  at  the  different  garrisons,  were  in  a  state 
of  complete  <&sorganisation.  This,  for  example,  was  the  case  at 
Portsmouth,  where  it  was  really  no  light  matter,  in  an  arsenal  of 
such  importance,  that  four  or  ^ve  regiments  of  militia  should  be  so 
completely  bejond  the  control  of  their  officers  as  the  men  stationed 
in  the  town  were,  while  the  army  recruiting  officers  were  tempting 
them  to  enter  the  Line." 

In  the  same  debate  Earl  Grey  said  (page  1621) : — 

"  T  differ  from  the  noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat  down,  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury)  in  thinking  that  the  militia  is  the  proper  nursery  for 
the  army.  The  original  intention  in  the  estabhshment  of  the  mi- 
litia was  not  that  of  making  it  a  nursery  for  the  army,  but  a  totally 
distinct  force — a  force  for  national  defence.  I  think  you  have  made 
a  g^eat  mistake  in  departing  from  that  intention.  It  is  now  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  If  it  is  a  mere  nursery  for  the  army,  how 
can  you  expect  colonels,  and  other  officers  of  the  militia,  to  take  any 
Interest  in  disciplining  their  men,  when  directly  they  have  made  them 
efficient,  their  men  are  to  be  drafted  into  the  regular  army  ?  It  is 
utterly  impossible  you  can  expect  this." 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  the  same  debate  said  (page  1627) : — 

**  He  entirely  concurred  with  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Grey)  with 
respect  to  the  injurious  effect  which  would  be  produced  upon  the 
militia  service  or  the  country  if  it  were  to  be  converted  merely  into 
a  nursery  for  the  reg^ar  army.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  '  volun- 
teering' of  the  militia  into  the  re^lar  army ;  but  then  it  must  be  a 
bona  nde  volunteering^t  must  be  the  free  will  and  desire  of  each 
man,  whether  that  man  were  a  a  private,  a  subaltern,  a  captain,  or 

a  field  officer.  •  • 

24. 
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He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  jp^Temment  would  consider  well  be« 
fore  they  called  on  the  officers  of  the  militia  to  enforce  Tolunteering*, 
if  he  might  so  speak,  among  the  men  of  their  respective  regiments. 
He  said,  to  *  enfcrce*  volunteering,  hecause  what  was  termed  *  volun- 
teering* was,  when  managed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  anything  but  real 
volunteering." 

Lord  Panmure  replied  (page  1629)  : — 

*'  When  he  had  stated  that  other  steps  must  be  taken  to  obtain  the 
quota  of  volunteers  from  militia  reeiments  for  forei^  service,  which 
had  not  yet  furnished  them,  he  did  not  mean  that  m  any  sense  they 
should  coerce  the  militia — all  he  meant  was,  that  there  should  be  no 
time  lost  in  volunteering,  so  that  the  quota  of  each  might  be  ascer- 
tained. He  thought  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  man 
should  understand  for  what  service  he  was  volunteering,  and  that 
his  volunteering  should  in  no  way  be  compulsory,  but  should  be  an 
entirely  free  and  spontaneous  offer  on  his  own  part,  to  perform  a 
duty  which  was  distinctly  and  properly  explained  to  him.  But  he 
fully  agreed  that  it  was  not  for  the  credit  of  the  service,  the  practice 
of  seniung  down  recruiting  Serjeants,  and  keeping  militia  regiments 
in  a  state  of  disorganizaticn  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  that  was  left  around  the  matter,  and  was 
not  consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  Her  Majesty*s  service ;  and, 
therefore,  when  he  had  spoken  of  taking  a  more  stringent  step,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  due  quota  from  each  regiment,  he  merely  pro* 
posed  that  a  person  of  the  rank  of  Field  Officer  should  go  down  and 
communicate  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Regiment,  to  as- 
certain why  the  quota  had  not  been  furnished,  and  to  see  that  the 
men  had  fair  opportunities  for  volunteering  affi>rded  them." 

Having  chanced  to  witness  some  scenes  of  '*  volunteering'* 
among  Militia  Eegiments,  since  the  foregoing  opinions  and 
official  declarations  were  expressed  in  Parliament,  we  shall  here 
proceed  to  describe  what  takes  place  on  such  occasions,  and  is 
permitted  to  take  place,  notwithstanding  the  official  announce- 
ments just  recorded. 

The  civilian  reader  may  require  to  be  informed  that  there  are 
ordinarily  three  regimental  Parades  each  day,  in  the  Militia  as 
well  as  in  the  Line  :  the  regimental  system  in  this  former  in- 
deed  being  exactly  copied  from  that  in  the  latter.  The  second 
of  these  Parades,  at  half-past  ten  or  eleven  as  the  case  may  be^ 
in  the  forenoon,  is  usually  known  and  designated  by  the  title 
"Commanding  Officer's  Parade" — being  the  chief  occasion 
during  the  day  when  that  dignified  functionary,  whether  fall 
colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  or  major,  is  visibly  by,  and  in  which 
he,  himself,  sees  the  bulk  of  the  Regiment. 

A   very   admirable,   practical,   and  instructive   article   in 
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Fra9ef^9  Magazine  of  the  present  months  the  month  of  May, 
•—one  evidently  written  not  only  by  a  '*  soldier*'  but  a  soldier 
of  high  capacity  and  experienoe^  contains  an  account  of 
vhat  has  been  called  in  Parliament  the  '^excellent  Begi- 
mental  system'*  of  the  British  army,  and  describes  these 
Parades  in  graphic  detail.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a 
description  of  them  in  general ;  but  referring  the  reader  for 
that  information  to  the  pages  of  the  magazme  mentioned^ 
confine  ourselves  to  the  occurrences  connected  with  volun* 
teering. 

It  is  then  the ''  Commanding  Officet^9  Parade!'  but  that  sun 
of  the  Regimental  firmament  is  not  showing  out.  The  officers 
indeed  are  there;  but  in  the  first  place  we  remark  that, 
contrary  to  usage  at  this  parade,  they  are  without  their  swords 
and  the  men  without  their  arms.  The  usual  inspection  and 
^'  proving"  of  the  respective  companies  is  also  omitted,  for  we 
cannot  call  the  hasty  opening,  running  through,  and  closing 
of  the  ranks,  which  has  just  been  made  in  the  most  random 
and  superficial  manner  by  their  captains,  a  regular  '*  inspec- 
tion," and  certainly  no  "proving*' — ^i.e.  putting  the  men 
through  their  facings,  wheelings,  and  company  formations,  has 
taken  place  at  all.  The  officers  are  now  lounging  about  in 
little  groups,  evidently  in  no  very  satisfied  mood,  while  the 
men,  "standing  easy/'  ate  talking  and  laughing  unrestrainedly, 
greatly  to  the  manifest  disgust  of  their  grim  looking  Serjeants, 
who,  however,  seem  to  be  under  a  kind  of  unwonted  duress, 
which  prevents  their  giving  the  disorderly  fellows  "a  piece  of 
their  minds'*  in  common  phrase  and  fashion. 

Suddenly  that  man  of  all  work,  the  adjutant,  attended  by 
his  familiar,  the  serjeant-major,  emerges  from  the  largest  group 
of  officers,  and  the  column  is  called  to  ^'  attention  !*'  The 
officers  do  not  fall  in,  however,  but  remain  listlessly  gazing, 
while  the  color-serjeants,  at  a  fresh  command  from  the  adju- 
tant, march  their  respective  divisions  up  and  form  square, 
facing  the  men  inwards.  The  adjutant  meantime  accompanied 
not  only  by  the  serjeant-major,  but  by  an  officer  in  the  undress 
of  another  Regiment,  have  got  into  the  centre  of  the  square, 
and  when  the  men  are  steady,  the  former  announces  that  the 
parade  is  for  "  volunteering,"  as  they  were  warned  some  days 
before — that  the  stranger  is  an  officer  deputed  by  the  general 
commanding  in  the  district,  to  attend  and  receive  volunteers 
— that  such  and  such  Regiments  (with  possibly  a  neat  little 
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encomiam  on  each  of  the  latter,  especially  if  the  oratoi^s  own 
old  Begiment  be  amongst  them)  are  open  for  the  men's  choice, 
and  that  such  and  such  Bounty  will  be  given.  The  square  is 
then  broken  into  column  again,  and  the  men  disposed  to 
volunteer  are  invited  to  "fell  out*'  from  their  respective 
divisions^  and  go  over  to  where  a  small  knot  of  Line-serjeants, 
whom  we  have  not  observed  before,  are  standing,  and — 

"  Hushed  in  grim  repose,  expect  their  soldier  prey  \" 

From  that  hour,  until  the  week  (or  ten  days  as  it  most 
usually  is  where  the  volunteering  is  slack)  be  past,  the  fig- 
ment is  no  longer  a  Regiment,  but  a  disorderly  and  often  a 
drunken  mob.  No  Parades  or  but  the  name  of  them,  none 
of  the  regular  and  careful  inspections  of  the  men's  rooms  and 
their  persons — as  no  officer  will  choose  or  indeed  be  expected 
to  run  the  chance  of  getting  into  collision  with  men  half  or 
wholly  intoxicated,  and  even  if  sober  likely  to  be  insolent  from 
the  knowledge  that  they  can  escape  tlie   consequences  bv 

volunteering the  awful  tribunal  of  the  "  Orderly  Boom" 

a  mere  sham — almost  any  "  crime''  short  of  murder,  being 
pretty  sure  to  be  passed  over  with  only  a  reprimand,  solemn 
and  severe  indeed,  but  to  the  reckless  soldier  a  matter  of  jest 
and  mock.  Even  that  "unpardonable  sin''  in  military 
theology,  of  drunkenness  on  guard,  (regimental  guard  of 
course,  for  garrison  duty  there  is  none,]  is  somehow  or  other 
condoned  in  the  case  of  a  ^'  good  man,"  or  even  iu  the 
aggravated  case  of  a  non-commissioned  Officer,  the  regimental 
authorities  not  wishing  to  risk  the  loss,  especially  of  the  latter, 
who  are  very  much  indeed  in  demand  m  the  market,  and 
whom  the  Begiment  cannot  afford  to  part  with.  Meantime 
the  money  supplies  for  all  this  drunkenness  come,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  extremely  injudicious  paying  just  at  this  time 
of  some  of  the  many  "  instalments"  into  which  the  men's 
original  bounty  has  been  divided,  and  as  the  volunteering 
goes  on  the  means  are  increased,  by  the  amount  of  new  bounty 
given  to  the  volunteers  (with  two  or  three  days  "leave 
to  enable  them  to  spend  it,}  from  the  Begiment  of  the  Line 
lo  which  they  have  offered  themselves,  rfo  restriction  is  pat 
upon  the  return  provisionally  of  these  men  to  their  old  quarters, 
during  the  period  that  their  "  leave''  from  their  new  Begimeuts 
endures,  and  they  accordingly  come  and  go  amongst  their  old 
comrades  at  will  and  pleasure,  giving  the  example  and  the 
means  to  get  drunk. 
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"W hat  is  tbe  result  of  all  this?  Need  we  point  out  to 
the  reader  what,  no  matter  how  little  acquainted  with 
militaij  matters,  must  be  so  clearly  perceptible  to  him? 
The  young  volunteer  is  initiated  into  Her  Majesty's  Service 
with  drunkenness ;  he  perceives  that  the  crime  on  which  he 
has  been  occasionably  lectured  in  the  Orderly  Boom  roust  on 
certain  occasions  be  winked  at — that  the  system  adopted,  and 
sanctioned,  and  enforced  by  the  superior  authorities  renders 
null  and  void  all  the  efforts  hitherto  of  the  Commanding 
Officer,  however  zealous  and  anxious  for  the  right  training  in 
every  way  of  his  men,  and  he  therefore,  if  he  happens  to  think 
about  it,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lecturing  he  has 
received  is  all  humbug,  or,  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
thinking  at  all,  yields  to  the  examples  and  all  but  irresistible 
temptation  before  him,  and  becomes  a  reckless  drinker  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  I 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  when  such  things  are  knoiii^n  to 
occur  and  to  be  occurring  every  day  around  us,  if  the  British 
Army  remain  obnoxious  to  the  charge  brought  against  it,  by 
no  foreigner,  nor  enemy,  but  by  military  wnters  from  its  own 
ranks,  of  being  deeply  stained  with  drunkenness.  Would  not 
the  wonder  rather  be  if  matters  were  otherwise,  under  such 
circumstances,  or  if  there  were  not  all  the  heavy  disadvantage- 
ousness  of  comparison  which  there  actually  is  for  us,  between 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  our  service  and  those  of  the 
Continental  Armies.  Such  a  thing  as  a  drunken  and  disorderly 
non-commissioned  officer  is  scarcely  known,  and  whenever 
known  is  not  an  instant  tolerated  in  the  French,  the  Austrian, 
and  the  Prussian  Services.  While  in  ours,  unfortunately,  the 
name  of  offenders  in  this  guise  is  Legion,  and  the  very  designa- 
tion of  '^old  soldier''  whether  non-commissioned  officer  or 
private,  is  taken  as  implying  among  its  attributes  a  tendency  to 
immoderate  indulgence  in  Uquor. 

How  this  deplorable  state  of  things  in  its  general  aspect 
and  bearing  is  to  be  remedied,  is  an  enquiry  far  too  large  and 
wide  to  be  taken  up  by  us  at  this  stage  of  the  present  paper, 
where  it  is  merely  an  incidental  discussion  :  in  a  future  number 
of  the  Bevikw  we  propose  to  consider  that  subject  with  the 
singleness  and  entirety  of  attention  which  its  grave  importance 
most  certainly  demands.  Meantime  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
Militia  as  the  proper  'topic   of  this  paper,  and,  as  we  have 
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hitherto  done,  shall  refer  to  matters  relating  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  British  soldier  only  where  such  matters  are 
of  relevance  and  necessity  to  our  subject 

Having  alluded  to  the  bearing  of  the  Officers  of  a  Militia 
Regiment  when  the  latter  is  in  the  throes  of  *'  volunteering,'* 
it  is  but  justice  to  those  gentlemen  to  state,  that  on  such 
occasions,  as  on  all  others  of  duty  in  what  is  to  most  of  them 
an  entirely  new  profession,  they  do  their  duty,  however  they 
may  feel.  It  is  true  that  for  the  most  part,  and  as  a  generu 
rule,  they  have  taken  pride  in  their  men,  and  readily  accepted 
and  voluntarily  added  to  the  trouble  of  caring  them  in  their 
Pooms  and  on  rarades.  It  is  true  that  it  is  most  discouraging 
to  see  their  best  men  now  tempted  away  from  them,  and  their 
worst  men  encouraged  in  licence ;  and  that  the  restraints  of 
military  subordination  and  routine  of  duty  to  which  they  them- 
selves have  so  willingly  submitted,  and  continue  to  conform, 
press  with  more  irksomeness  than  they  have  known  before, 
when  all  around  is  disorder  and  disorganization.  Still  those 
gentlemen  have  punctually  obeyed  even  to  the  letter  of  the 
rather  hard  injunctions  they  have  received,  and  not  only 
scrupulously  abstained  from  dissuading  the  "  volunteers/'  but 
where  necessary  have,  sorely  against  the  will  but  not  the  less 
decidedly,  exhorted  to  it. 

There  is  one  matter  affecting  Militia  officers  in  general, 
which  is  assuredly  deserving  the  attention  of  the  heads  of 
the  Military  l>epartment,  and  that  of  the  Legislature,  if  new 
and  further  l^slation  for  the  Militia  be  required  to  arrange 
it.  We  refer  to  the  chances  of  promotion  tor  those  Officers. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  not  paid  for  their  commis- 
sions, and  that  even  if  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  serve 
for  a  more  extended  period,  they  are  exempt  from  the  kind 
of  JFanderinff-JeW'^fe,  which  officers  of  the  JELegukr  army  have 
to  lead  in  compulsory  service  in  turn  in  each  of  our  widely 
scattered  foreign  dependencies,  healthy  and  unhealthy  alike. 
Militia  officers  are  exempt  too  from  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  war,  unless  it  come  to  our  doors  by  invasion.  But  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  separation  from  civil  pursuits  and  habits, 
subjection  to  the  absolutism,  and  to  the  often  severely  inoon- 
venient  restraints  of  military  authority,  discipline  and  duty, 
and  to  other  incidents  of  a  soldier's  life,  there  is  no  difference 
between  them  and  their  brethren  of  the  Line. 
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If  they  have  not  to  pay  for  their  commissions,  neither  are 
they  to  expect  the  benefit  of  half-pay  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  service.  If  they  are  not  compelled  to  accept  colonial 
service,  they  are  yet  invited,  and  in  a  manner  expected  so  to 
do,  under  tne  provisions  of  the  Act  of  last  December,  author- 
izing  Her  Majesty  to  "  accept,"  i.e.,  to  invite — the  volunteer- 
ing of  Militia  Regiments  to  serve  out  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
even  when  their  service  is  restricted  to  these  kingdoms,  the 
change  of  place,  the  absence  from  home,  the  dull  and  often- 
times severe  routine  of  garrison  duty,  and  the  still  worse 
condition  of  being  quartered  in  a  remote,  out  of  the  way 
district,  are  matters  which,  when  we  consider  that  these  gen- 
tlemen were  civilians  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  and  formed  and 
accustomed  to  all  the  unrestrainedness  of  will  and  entire 
liberty  of  personal  disposition  and  action,  incidental  to  that 
state  of  life,  at  least  in  the  class  from  which  Militia  officers 
are  taken,  undeniably  entitle  them  to  favorable  attention, 
when  claiming  as  they  do,  that  the  small  and  restricted  scope 
of  promotion  alone  open  to  them,  namely  that  within  their 
own  regiments,  shall  not  be  narrowed,  or  invaded,  by  the 
filling  up  of  chance  vacancies  from  outside. 

In  many  regiments,  we  are  glad  to  have  to  admit,  that  the 
Lords  Paramount,  the  County  Lieutenants,  allow  the  promo- 
tion to  go  thus,  (as  it  is  phrased)  in  the  regiment.  But 
cases  have  also  come  to  our  knowledge,  where  the  contrary 

Erinciple  has  been  acted  upon,  and  a  wanton  slight  and  injury 
een  thereby  inflicted  upon  gentlemen  deserving  of  better 
treatment  upon  every  ground.  The  consequence  of  this 
practice,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  most  injurious ;  as 
every  high  spirited  man  so  passed  over  immediately  resigns 
his  commission,  and  none  remain,  or  in  the  junior  ranks 
consent  to  join  the  regiment,  save  those  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  submit  to  indignity,  and  who  thereby  really 
disqualify  themselves  for  the  honorable  position  of  an 
officer. 

Having  stated  so  much  onbehalf  of  the  officers  of  our  Militia 
force,  we  hasten  to  return  to  matters  affecting  the  condition 
and  welfare  of  the  privates  of  the  same.  The  chief  of  these 
matters,  which  we  wish  to  deal  with  at  present,  is  the  uay- 
ment  of  the  *'  Bounty^'  promised  to  the  men,  to  induce  them 
to  enter  the  corps.  That  bounty  at  present  amounts,  per  man, 
to  five  pounds,being  an  increase  of  one  pound,  since  the  Militia 
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embodiment  first  began  in  1852 ;  and  its  amount^  according  to 
all  precedent,  is  likely  to  be  further  increased  ere  long.  How- 
ever, the  amount  is  not  at  present  the  question,  but  the 
manner  of  paying  it. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  volunteer  reads 
the  placard,  or  advertisement,  of  this  bounty,  just  as  every 
civilian  does,  namely,  as  promising  the  sum  named  to  be 
given  in  hand  at  the  moment  of  enlistment.  The  parents  or 
familv  of  the  warlike  youth  have  also  so  read  it,  and  have 
thereby  been  much  warmed  in  their  support  of  his  intention, 
or  at  any  rate  been  much  softened  in  opposition  (if  opposed 
they  be)  to  it ;  as  they  doubtless  have  conceived  a  hope  that 
he  will  hand  over  to  them  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  bounty  when  received.  To  the  credit  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  let  it  be  recorded  that  so  far  as  any  opportunity  ias 
been  given  or  allowed  for  testing  their  dispositions  in  this 
regard,  they  have  for  the  major  part,  acted  as  their  relatives 
expected.  The  same  strength  of  family  affection  which  has 
been  so  very  largely  and  beautifully  shown  by  the  astonishing 
stream  of  remittances  from  young  Irish  Emigrants  in  America 
back  to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  is 
being  frequently  exhibited  also  by  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  young  Militia  soldiers  when  they  get  instalments  of  their 
bounty,  or  have  by  chance  any  small  arrears  of  their  daily 
pay  due  to  them.  Every  officer  commanding  a  company  in 
our  Militia  Regiments  is,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  familiar  with 
the  request  of  the  poor  lads  under  his  charge,  **  we  want  to 
send  the  money  home.  Sir,  and  we'll  leave  it  in  the  serjeanfs 
(i.e.  the  pay-serjeant's)  hands  to  send,  if  you'll  let  us.*' 

Unfortunately  the  opportunity  of  doing  service  to  their 
families  is  very  limited  indeed,  owing  to  the  over-prudent 
regulations  controlling  the  issue  of  the  bounty  money,  not 
more  than  one  pound,  at  the  utmost,  is  allowed  to  be  given  at 
once,  and  even  this  sum  is  the  maximum  instalment.  The 
remaining  instalments  are  much  less;  and  coining  as  they  do 
at  long  intervals,  they  appear  so  insignificant  that  the  young 
soldier  gradually  getting  initiated  in  and  accustomed  to  dis- 
sipated habits,  easily  yields  to  the  temptation  of  the  moment, 
and  spends  the  pittance  in  drink. 

Another  evil  consequence  of  this  restricted  system  of  issue 
must  be  especially  noted.  Almost  universally  the  idea  spreads 
amongst  the  young  militia  men  that  they  have  been  cozened 
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and  deceived.  They  cnKstcd  they  sav  for  the  £5  bounty,  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  off  with  these  driblets^  but  should  have  got 
the  whole  amount  in  hand,  as  the  advertisements  and  the 
fair  words  of  the  parties  who  brought  them  up  to  volunteer, 
had  led  them  to  expect.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  our  present 
subject  to  discuss  now  far  these  impressions  are  shared  by 
soldiers  of  the  line,  in  reference  to  the  similar  doling  out  of 
the  bounty  offered  to  them  on  enlistment ;  and  on  that  point 
we  will  limit  ourselves  in  the  present  paper  to  observing  that 
those  impresMons  are  shared — but  to  what  extent  must  be 
matter  for  future  examination  and  statement.  It  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  now  to  assert,  (and  herein  as  on  other  points 
we  freely  challenge  contradiction  and  denial  if  they  be  possi- 
ble,) that  the  impressions  in  question  are  nearly  universal 
among  the  militia  volunteers,  and  a  further  and  ultimate  evil 
is,  that  the  discontent  thus  engendered  becomes  known  out- 
side the  force,  and  contributes  strongly  to  disincline  the  young 
p<Nrtion  of  the  male  population  from  offering  themselves  to 
be  enrolled. 

It  may  be  asked,  as  we  have  been  asked  in  private,  do  we 
propose  to  give  the  young  recruit  so  large  a  sum  as  five  pounds 
all  at  once  to  be  spent  in  drink  P  The  answer  is  plain  and 
prompt,  and  hitherto  we  have  found  it  conclusive.  Granting 
that  the  recruit  would  waste  in  reckless  dissipation  the  money 
so  paid,  there  would  be  but  the  one  outbreak,  and  no  periodicid 
occurrences  of  the  kind  as  now  take  place  under  the  instal- 
ment system.  But  we  have  only  momentarily  conceded  the 
point  for  the  sake  of  argument.  The  probability — all  the 
probabilities  and  the  experience  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  the 
other  way.  The  re<^nit  would,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
hand  over  the  whole  sum,  or  the  whole  with  some  very  trifling 
deduction,  to  his  parents  or  family,  and  so  benefit  them,  and 
by  thus  obviating  the  chances  or  opportunities  of  many  future 
temptations,  materially  benefit  himsdf. 

Another  point  requiring  attention,  is  what  we  may  call,  in 
order  to  be  generally  understood,  the  militia  soldier's  outfit— 
or  what  is,  in  a  military  parlance,  known  as  his  *'Kit''  In 
the  line  this  outfit  is,  except  in  particular  cases,  supplied  to  the 
soldier  at  his  own  cost — that  is  to  say,  by  deductions  from 
his  pay ;  and  these  deductions,  together  with  the  dilatory  and 
dribbhng  instalment  method  of  paying  him  his  bounty,  are 
grievances  which  he  feels  all  the  heavier  by  reason  of  his  bav- 
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iDg  been  quite  unprepared  for,  and  unaware  of  them  iill  after 
the  fatal  moment  when  he  gave  up  bis  liberty.  It  is  little 
known  we  fear,  and  at  anj  rate  not  properly  con^dered  ia 
high  places,  how  deeply  and  how  long  these  apparently  small 
matters  rankle  in  his  breast.  In  the  militia  the  ''Kit''  is 
supplied  by  government  free  of  expense  to  the  volunteer — after 
all  no  more  than  a  very  proper  arrangement,  but  intended  as 
a  great  boon.  Unluckily  the  militia  man,  like  the  soldier, 
thinks  he  ought  to  be  provided,  as  a  defender  of  the  State, 
at  the  Staters  expense,  with  everything  belonging  to  his  outfit  I 
and  thereforehe  by  no  means  appreciates  the  boon,  and  oertainlj 
the  nature  and  extent  of  it  are  not  exactly  such  as  to  impress 
him  with  any  very  strong  notions  of  gn^titude,  when  he  be- 
comes aware  that  it  is  a  gift.  The  material  of  the  clothing 
supplied  to  him  is  of  the  very  worst  description — the  cloth  being 
little  better  in  texture  or  strength  than  baize,  and  becoming 
almost  immediately  discolored  and  thereby,  or  from  its  fragility, 
compelling  him  to  pay  for  a  new  jacket  coatee,  or  trousers, 
ordered  for  him  without  his  being  consulted  or  allowed  an 
opinion. 

The  make-up  of  the  clothing  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  texture. 
Almost  universally  the  seams  are  so  carelesslv  sewn,  that  thej 
open  very  soon,  and  the  readier  as  each  and  all  of  the  garments 
supplied  are  sure  to  be  ^'  tight  fits,''  even  for  the  half-starved, 
rawboned  recruit;  much  less  for  the  same  lad  when  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  good  food  have  begun  to  develop  his  form. 

If  it  be  a  right  principle — as  in  our  opinion  it  most  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  the  government  should  furnish  the  soldier, 
whether  militia  man  or  regular,  with  his  outfit  free  of  expense 
to  him,  it  surely  ought  to  be  fully  and  properly  carriea  oat 
by  giving  him  good  material  and  clothes  that  will  fit.  But 
not  only  are  these  last  two  matters  unattended  to,  or  delibe- 
rately neglected  in  the  "giff'  clothing — but  they  are  often 
equally  so  in  reference  to  that  subsequently  supplied  at  the 
soldier's  own  cost. 

The  blunders  and  breakdowns  in  our  military  (and  civil)  de- 

Eartments  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  Crimean  expedition, 
ave  acquired  too  great  and  afiOiicting  a  notoriety  to  render  as 
anxious  to  dwell  on  them,  even  if  properly  belonging  to  our 
subject.  But  we  regret  to  have  to  state,  that  even  down  to 
the  smallest  minutis  of  military  affairs  at  home,  the  same 
astonishing  system,  or  no  system,  of  blundering  and  botching 
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exists*  The  Militia  of  this  Kingdom  w^re,  for  the  most  part, 
ordered  to  be  embodied  in  Decemoer,  1854,  and  daring  the  last 
three  or  four  months  the  force  has  been  in  all  the  throes  and 
troubles  of  organization  anddriiling*  It  will  be  remembered  how 
severe  a  season  has  been  experienccKidaring  the  period  mention- 
ed — a  season  such  as  Ireland  has  not  known  lor  many  years, 
and  only  within  the  memory  of  that  respectable  individnal  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant/'  The  raw  recruits,  half  starved  boys  just 
caught,  were  kept  (very  properiy  and  necessarily)  hard  at  drill 
during  that  time,  unless- when  snow  or  heavy  rain  was  actually 
falling,  and  the  Begimental  Guards  were  of  course  duly 
provided.  Throughout  the  greater  part,  and  certainly  through- 
out the  worst  part  of  this  period,  the  young  volunteers  were 
kept  shivering  in  their  first  issue  of  wretched  fatigue  jackets, 
on  night  duty  as  well  as  on  day^  and  this  when^  acooraing  to 
a  generally  received  rumor,  their  stouter  elothing  and  great 
coats  were  in  many  cases  actually  in  Government  stores-^ 
iomewhere  in  Ireland. 

A  similar  story  is  told  about  their  arms,  and  one  Colonel  of 
an  Irish  Militia  Hegiment  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  his  men  were  mounting  guard  and  actually 
endeavoring  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercise  with  sticks  I 

No  blame  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  the  commanding 
officers,  adjutants,  quartermasters,  &c.  of  these  Regiments  for 
the  delay.  One  and  all,  those  ofBcers  have  displayed  the  most 
marked  seal  and  anxiety  to  forward  the  efficiency  and  promote 
the  well-being  of  their  Corps  :  the  fault  attaches  to  some  of 
the  Civil  Departments  of  Government,  those  departments 
filled  by  men  whose  appointments  are  only  the  anomalies  of 
destiny^  reminding  one  of  that  standard  of  qualification  for 
place  indicated  by  Beaumarchais  when  he  wrote — **  II  fallut 
un  calculateur,  ce  fut  un  danseur  qui  Tobtint     , ' 

In  our  enumeration  of  the  Militia  Begiments  of  the  Unite^ 
Kingdom,  we  have  not  referred  to  what  is  called  the  Militi* 
Force  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  fee.  The 
reason  of  the  omission  was  simply,  that  although  called  by  a 
similar  name,  it  is  in  fact  and  constitution  very  dissimilar.  It 
is  in  truth  a  species  of  *'  National  Guard,"  not  unlike,  in  its 
fmdamental  nrovisions  at  least,  to  that  very  troublesome,  very 
inefficient  and  altc^ther  delusive  force  so  named,  which  first 
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took  its  ill-omened  origin  in  France^  jBnd  was  at  varions  periods 
copied  in  other  countries,  but  happily  without  permanence  in 
anj.  In  nothing  has  the  present  ruler  of  France,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third,  shewn  more  shrewdness  and 
right  judgment  than  in  getting  lid,  as  he  has  in  all  but  the 
name,  of  this  Pnetorian  Cohort  of  the  Mob,  as  the  National 
Guard  might  well  have  been  called. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  every  male,  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  that  of  fifty  is,  with  certain  reasonable  exceptions,  in  addi-^ 
tion  to  the  natural  and  obvious  onea  of  deformity,  or  other 
physical  unfitness,  compellable  to  serve,  when  called  upon,  in 
the  National  Guard.  The  duty  is  not  heavy — being  only  for 
five  days  in  the  year,  a  period  of  ''  exercise^'  within  which  it 
may  well  be  imagined  they  can  learn  vary  Uttle  of  the  duties 
of  severs*  The  conscription,  for  such  it  is,  embraces,  as 
already  intimated,  every  class  of  society ;  and  as  all  cannot 
be  officers,  it  follows  of  course  that  a  very  large  propoition, 
not  only  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  but  of  the  privates, 
are  persons  of  gentle  birth. 

Tiiis  circumstance  was  brought  under  the  public  notice  in 
England  rather  markedly,  in  the  year  1841  or  thereabouts^ 
when  a  Mr.  Guerin,  a  Captain  in  the  Channel  Islands'  MiUtia, 
was  reported  to  have  been  regularly  broken  by  a  species  of 
Court  Martial,  and  in  fact  reduced  to  tie  rants,  or  to  use  the 
dehcate  circumlocution  of  the  finding  of  the  Court,  ''dismissed 
the  service  without  prejudice  to  the  claims''  it  had  on  him  in 
any  otker  capacity  than  officer  I  His  offence  was  not,  and 
never  has  been,  very  distinctly  specified ;  for  the  all^ation 
that  he  had  forgotten,  or  compromised  his  rank,  by  associating 
with  the  privates,  appears  to  have  been  triumphantly  met  by 
citing  the  cases,  of  two  of  his  superior  officers,  who  had  set 
him  the  example  by  attending  at  a  kind  of  regimental  banquet 
held  by  the  men — a  circumstance  not  reallv  derogatory,  as  a 
very  large  number  of  the  latter  were,  as  before  mentioned, 
gentlemen  by  birth  and  civil  position— «some  his  equals,  and 
a  few  even  his  superiors  in  social  rank. 

The  ^'  Channel  Islands"  Militia  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
serve  out  of  their  own  Islands,  save  in  the  not  very  probable 
emergency  of  Her  Majesty^s  personal  safety  becoming  imperil* 
led ;  in  which  case  the  force  in  question  can  be  summoned  to 
England,  and  no  doubt  would  come  eageriy  and  gallantly  to 
the  rescue ! 
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The  foIIowiDg  is  the  account  of  this  force,  aa  it  appeara 
in  Harf9  Army  LiH  for  May,  1855  : — 


**  Royal  Jersey  MlUtU.'* 
Royftl  Jersey  ArtlUer 
Ist.  Or  North-West  1 
Snd.  Or  North  Regiment 
Srd.  Or  East  Regiment 
4th.  Or  South  Raiment 
St.  HeUer  BattaUon 


it  dnflmtry). 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ftth.  Or  Sooth- West  Regimsnt 

"*  Royal  Ouemsey  MiUtliu** 

Royal  Ooemsey  Artillery. 

1st.  Or  East  Regiment  of  Light  InHutry. 


tod.  Or  North  Regiment  o#  li^t  Influitryi 
Srd.  Or  South  Regiment  of  Do. 

4th*  Or  West  Ref^ent  of  Do. 

**  Royal  Aldemey.** 
Royal  Aldemey  ArtlUety. 
Do.       Do.     Infantry. 
"  Royal  Sark." 

One  A4)utant-Genena  of  MlUtia. 
Two  InspectOTS  of  Do 

Two  Militia  Alde-de-camps  to  the  Qoeeo, 
and  nine  aide-de-camps  locaL 


In  the  article  in  Fra9er*9  Magazine  for  May,  to  wliich  we 
have  before  alluded,  as  well  as  in  The  Edinburgh  Review 
of  April,  and  some  other  of  the  periodicals,  we  find  remarks 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  soldier  whether  of  the 
Line  or  Militia,  to  short  extracts  from  which  we  would 
briefly  call  the  reader's  attention,  together  with  some  comments 
of  our  own. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  of  April  last  has  the  following 
paragraphs,  at  pages  544 — 546 — 547  :— 

**  The  interDal  economy  of  a  Regiment  is  very  far  indeed  from 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  officer  holds  no  intercourse  at  all  with 
the  private  except  on  points  of  duty,  and  these  are  so  managed  that 
they  lead  to  no  familiar  acquaintance  even  with  character.  An 
officer — a  Captain  at  all  events^can  Kenerallv  tell  which  of  his  men 
is  a  drunkard  or  otherwise  guilty  of  irregularities ;  but  which  of 
them  is  prudent,  which  reckless,  which  truthful,  which  a  deceiver, 
which  is  far-siffbted,  handy  at  a  pinch,  or  the  reverse,  he  knows  no 
more  than  if  there  were  no  bond  of  union  between  them.  How» 
indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  supplj  of  the  men's  wants,  and  has  therefore  no  means  of  judging 
of  their  capabilities  to  make  a  little  go  a  great  way.  The  clothes 
which  the  government  supplies  thej  put  on,  and  continue  to  wear 
for  the  regulated  season ;  while  their  bread  and  meat,  supplied  by 
contract,  tney  carry  off  and  prepare  for  consumption  in  fixed  cooking 
places,  after  a  fixed  method.  Whatever  instruction  they  receive  is 
from  non-commissioned  officers.  All  that  relates  to  drill  comes  to 
them  from  the  adjutant  and  the  serjeant  miyor  throuKh  drill  corpo- 
rals. All  that  they  are  taught  in  the  manner  of  cleanmg  and  taking 
care  of  their  arms  and  accoutrements  they  are  taught  under  the 
Serjeants  of  rooms  by  their  comrades.  •  •  • 

The  private's  labours  in  time  of  peace  may  be  light,  but  his  whole 
existence  is  one  of  order  and  routine.  His  barrack-room  may  be 
weather-tieht,  but  it  cuts  him  off  from  the  most  remote  chance  of 
privacy.  It  is  truly  a  comfortless  domicile— particularly  in  winter, 
at  which  season  a  scanty  allowance  of  fuel,  and  still  scantier  supply 
of  candies,  often  force  him  against  the  dictates  of  his  better  judg- 
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menu  to  netlk  tor  light  and  wi^mth  in  the  Up-room  of  a  public 
house*  *«••••« 

We  do  not  attempt  to  instruct  our  soldiers  in  the  art  of  birouck- 
ing,  fire4aaaking  or  cookine.  In  the  best  managed  of  our  regiments 
we  believe  that  the  men  of  each  company  take  it  by  turns  to  dress 
their  own  food  and  that  of  their  comraoes.  In  regiments  not  the 
best  each  company  has  its  settled  cooks,  whom  it  would  be  consi- 
dered injudicious  to  d)ange.  But,  after  all,  such  cooks  learn  no- 
thing more  than  how  to  season  a  mess  of  broth  with  salt,  ahd  to  boil 
quantities  of  meat  and  potatoes  in  fixed  coppers,  with  good  coal  firea 
arranged  under  them.  Take  these  men  into  the  open  fields,  and 
give  them  only  their  mess  tins  and  such  sticks  as  tney  can  gather, 
and  you  will  find  them  helpless  as  children.  Their  meat  wUl  pro- 
bably be  broiled  on  the  ends  of  their  raourods,  and  their  vegetables 
(if  any  happen  to  be  issued  to  them)  either  half  boiled  or  blackened 
among  the  embers. 

As  to  hutting  themselves,  few  indeed  of  the  lads  whom  we  are 
shipping  off  by  scores  to  the  Crimea  ever  heard  that  such  a  process 
might  be  necessary.  They  certainly  would  not  know,  were  thej 
carried  to  the  edge  of  a  wood  on  landing,  to  what  uses  poles  and 
twigs  are  to  be  turned,  or  how  excellent  cookine  places  may  be  ar- 
ranged out  of  a  few  large  stones  and  turfs  handily  put  together. 

No  pains  are  taken  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  pickaxe  and 
shovel,  and  the  tools  issued  to  them  when  they  take  the  field  are  of 
the  worst  description.  We  teach  them  to  handle  their  arms,  and  to 
throw  themselves  at  the  word  of  command  into  all  manner  of  for- 
mations 5  but  the  art  of  intrenching  a  position  which  is  to  be  de- 
fended, .or  of  making  approaches  to  the  attack  of  a  place  which  is 
too  strong  to  be  carried  at  a  rush,— that  forms  no  part  of  our 
regimental  system,  nor  consequently  is  it  made  known  in  any  way  to 
the  soldiers.  •  ••  •  •  i"^ 

The  French  soldier,  on  joining,  is  as  carefully  taught  how  to 
make  soup  and  bake  bread  as  to  handle  his  arms  ;  indeed  several 
weeks  are  devoted  to  the  most  useful  preparation  for  life  in  the 

After  these  passages  the  writer  goes  on  to  quote  a  French 
author  on  the  different  state  of  the  allied  armies  before 
Sebastopol,  and  the  points  of  superiority  of  the  French  regi- 
mental  q^stem  over  ours.  We  can  insert  but  two  sentences  of 
this  quotation,  which,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  its 
bearing  and  value : — 

"  Une  armee  fran^e,  on  le  voit,  ports  en  elle  tous  lee  arts  et 
metiers ;  partaut  elle  pent  se  ttiffire  a  elle  mSme,  elle  est  io^  we  ci- 
mlisattan/  Le  syst^me  administratif,  mUitaire  et  indiwtriel,  oes 
compagnies  d  ouvners,  toute  cette  organisation  en  un  mot,  manque 
d  farmee  anglaise  ;  et  ses  soldats  si  intrSpides  au  combat  n'ont  oas 
la  meroe  aptitude  que  les  nitres  pour  les  differens  travaux  de  la 
guerre— sur tout  pour  ceux  d'un  si^ge." 
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Our  space  will  not  allow  ns  to  give  the  extracts  we  had  in- 
tended from  Fraser^g  Magazine  for  May ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
article  so  hangs  together,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  extract 
a  part  without  doing  injustice  to  the  evidently  able  and  fully 
competent  writer.  The  description  of  a  day  in  Barracks,  with 
the  various  circumstances  and  occurrences  that  illustrate  what 
he  desires  to  display — the  present  Begimental  system  in  itf 
general,  in  its  particular,  and  individual  action^-^is  one  of 
the  best  papers  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  amply 
gives  the  civilian  reader  the  means  of  forming  a  sound  opinion 
upon  matters  which  heretofore  have  been  to  him  a  sealed  book. 
There  are  exceptions  doubtless,  partially  or  entirely,  in  several 
regiments  of  the  service,  to  the  state  of  things  he  describes, 
but  still  no  man  really  conversant  with  our  existing  ^'Begimen- 
tal  System"  will  deny  that  the  picture  on  the  whole  is  correct ; 
and  that  the  system  is  prone  to  be  marked  by  such  incidents,  and 
defects  or  evils  as  the  writer  points  out,  that  it  has  no  inherent 
power  of  stopping  or  remedying  them,  or  in  any  great  degree 
diminishing  their  number. 

Old  customs  are  proverbially,  and  as  we  all  know  at  one 
time  or  other,  or  many  times  in  our  individual  and  personal 
experience,  very  hard  of  alteration,  or  relinquishment.  It 
may  therefore  and  doubtless  will  be  a  heavy  task  to  make 
changes  for  the  better,  as  re^rds  the  matters  we  are  consider- 
ing, in  the  long  established  Line  Eegiments,  with  their  corps 
of  officers,  and  the  bulk  of  their  men  trained  up  and  inured 
to  the  regimental  system  as  it  is.  But  why  not  take  advantage 
of  the  prime  opportunity  for  experiment  afforded  by  the 
embodiment,  even  yet  not  near  completed,  of  the  Militia-Army 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  The  great  balk  of  the  B^giments  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  quite  newly  come  together,  and  as  to 
the  minority  who  have  been  a  year  or  more  under  arms,  and 
permanently  embodied,  the  time  they  have  so  been  is  not  long 
enough  to  have  rendered  their  habits  very  strong  aud  fixed. 
Let  then  a  new  system,  comprehending  remedies  in  more  or 
less  degree  for  each  and  all  of  the  defects  and  evils  so  com* 
plained  of  in  the  publications  we  have  been  alluding  to,  and 
otherwise  brought  before  the  public  notice  within  the  last 
stirring  twelvemonth,  be  forthwith  promulgated  by  competent 
authority ;  and  let  the  Militia  force  be  at  once  called  upon  to 
adopt  and  put  it  in  practice.  Their  example,  and  the  successive 
draughts  which,  as  the  war  goes  on  will  undoubtedly  and 
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oonstantlj  be  made  from  their  master  roll  to  the  Line  (under 
the  volunteering  system,)  will  speedily  enough  introduce  into 
the  latter  force  whatever  shall  have  thus  been  tested  and 
shown  to  be  improvements  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term ;  and 
as  the  transfer  of  Officers  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  Ensign^ 
(to  which  grade  at  the  present  early  period  of  the  war  the 
granting  of  rjine-Commissions  on  the  volunteering  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  Militia  Privates  with  each  Officer,  is  limited) 
will  ere  long,  according  to  the  precedent  of  all  former  wars, 
begin  to  take  place  on  the  more  extended  volunteering  of  their 
men;  the  Line  Regiments  will  get  Officers  amongst  them 
well  trained  and  broken  into  the  new  system,  and  therefore 
capable  of  working  it  in  the  likeliest  manner  to  ensure  its 
final  success  and  adoption. 

But  what  should  that  new  system  be?  First,  with  rq;ard  to 
the  soldier — beginning  with  him  just  after  he  has  entered  the 
Militia,  and  before  an  opportunity  has  come  for  him  to 
volunteer  into  the  Line,  if  he  be  so  inclined.  What  should 
be  done  with  him  and  for  him  that  is  not  done,  asks  some 
veteran  laudator  temparia  acH,  and  how  is  time  to  be  found 
to  attempt  to  do  more,  if  more  ought  to  be  attempted  ?  A 
long  question,  but  easily  answered  when  its  three  divisions 
are  quietly  examined  and  dealt  with,  seriatim. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  what  should  be  done  taUA  him  ? 
Every  thing  should  be  done  wUA  him  that  is  done  with  the 
French  soldier.  He  should  be  made  to  learn  all  the  little 
handicrafts  that  enable  the  latter  to  minister  not  only  to  his 
own  wants  and  little  comforts  on  service,  but  to  those  of  bis 
comrades,  and  with  which,  as  stated  in  the  article  we  have 
quoted  from  Tie  Edinburgh  Review^  the  British  soldier  at 
present  is  so  totally  unacquainted.  Next,  what  should  be 
done  for  him  ?  Simply  not  half  so  much  as  is  done  at  present  I 
There  is  too  much  done  for  the  private— he  is  not  taught 
enough,  or  scarcely  at  all,  to  look  to  and  use  his  own  resources, 
to  have  dependance  upon  himself.  He  has  his  ^od,  diy, 
lightsome  lodging  provided  for  him — ^his  bed  and  bed-clothing 
supplied,  of  a  description  far  better  than  in  most  cases  the 
soldier  was  accustomed  to  while  yet  in  civil  life.  He  has, 
as  we  have  shown,  his  meals  and  his  cooking  provided. 
The  Pay  Sergeant  of  his  Company  sees  that  his  clothing  is  all 
regular,  and  if  defective  sends  him  to  the  tailor's  shop  of  the 
regiment,   where   all  repairs,  great  or  little,   are  done  for 
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him.  Tlie  change  and  washing  of  his  linen  are  similarlj 
looked  after  without  anj  trouble  on  his  part,  and  even 
the  cutting  of  his  hair  is  a  matter  arranged  for  him  by 
others,  he  having  nothing  to  do  about  it,  save  to  go,  when 
ordered,  to  the  party  appointed  for  the  purpose  aiid  submit 
himself  to  the  operation. 

What  he  does  for  himself  is  merely  to  keep  his  person,  clothes, 
arms  and  accoutrements  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  to  make  up 
his  bed  and  fold  neatly  his  bed  clothes.  Beyond  these  items  he 
is  in  every  other  point  as  dependant  and  as  cared  for  as  a  child ; 
and  we  may  almost  carry  the  comparison  so  far  as  to  state  that 
he  is  all  hutpul  to  bed  hi  night  like  a  child,  the  non-commission- 
ed ofiScers  of  the  rooms  regularly  seeing  the  men  in  their  beds, 
and  reporting  them  so,  and  the  lights  out,  to  the  Orderly  Officer 
who  goes  his  round  at  night  to  ascertain  those,  amongst  other 
facts  important  to  discipline  and  order. 

How  is  time  to  be  found  for  the  soldier  to  accomplish  more 
than  he  does  ?  is  the  third  question  of  the  veteran  regimental 
officer  we  are  supposing.  The  answer  is,  that  necessity,  and  the 
example  of  a  few  experienced  handy  comrades,  carefully  inter- 
spersed for  the  purpose  among  the  raw  recruits,  will  soon 
teach  him  ;  none  of  his  ordinary  drills  or  parades  need  be 
dispensed  with,  nor  any  casual  or  periodical  duty  to  which 
he  is  liable.  But  let  him  find  that  if  he  will  not  choose  to 
think  and  act  for  himself  a  little  more  than  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  he  will  have  to  go  without  much  of  the  com- 
forts and  some  of  the  necessaries  of  his  life,  and  we  shall 
speedily  see  him  endeavoring  to  pick  up  the  little  useful  arts 
of  cooking,  mending  his  clothes  and  apparel,  constructing 
shelter  fur  himself  against  weather,  or  against  the  enemy,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  "Camps  of  Instruction''  just  about  to 
be  opened  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  on  Aldershot 
Heath  in  the  former  countrv,  and  on  the  great  plateau  of  the 
Curragh  in  the  other,  will  give  admirable  opportunities  for 
inaugurating  the  new  experiment  of  which  we  write,  if  they  be 
properly  made  use  of.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
unless  the  military  authorities  who  prescribe,  and  who  are  to 
control  and  direct  the  course  of  proceedings  at  these  camps 
be  well-disposed  to,  and  active  in  making  the  experiment  in 
question,  the  grand  opportunity  presented  by  the  assembling 
atid  maintenance  for  the  summer  and  autumn  of  these  camps, 
will,  like  that  at  Chobham,  and  pretty  nearly  from  the  s&me 
lb 
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obvious  cause^  turn  out  to  be  mere  military  spectacles,  devoid 
of  any  permanent  good  or  value  whatever. 

It  is  rumoured,  but  without  any  very  evident  f^ndation^ 
that  these  Camps  are  to  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  such  case  the  opportunities  for  improving  our  military 
system  might  no  doubt  be  much  increased ;  but  as  the  period 
for  the  stay  of  individual  Regiments  in  those  camps  is  already 
announced  to  be  limited  to  one  month,  at  least  at  a  time,  it 
is   more  than  probable  that  those   opportunities  will  in  fact 
be  seriously  contracted,  if  not  altogether  nullified.    We   do 
not  propose   that   Eegiments   should   be  detained  there  one 
hour  longer  than  the  requirements  of  service  elsewhere,  or  the 
appearance  of  disease  amongst  them,  would  warrant ;  but  we 
say,  why  confine  the  instruction  to  the  Camp? — why  not 
follow  the  soldier  with  it  back  to  his  barracks,  or  other  quar- 
ters where  he  may  be  sent  for  the  winter  months,  and  continue 
with  him  there  the  "fexperiment  begun  in  the  former  locality. 
Hutting,  camp-cooking,and  other  such  raysteries,can  be  taught 
by  Companies,  as  well  as  by  Battalions  and  Brigades ;  and  out- 
post duty,  night  surprises,  &c.,  can  be  practised  upon  a  small 
scale  as  well  as  upon  a  large.     In  most  Barracks,  at  least  of 
those  built  outside  towns,  there  are  spaces  that  could  be 
appropriated  to  the  temporary  encampment  of  two  or  three 
Companies,  without  interfering  with  the  mere  parade  ground ; 
and  where  such  a  convenience  does  not  exist,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  waste  ground,  or  even  a  suitable  field,  could  not  be  had 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  moderate  hire  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned.     Through   these  little   camps   we   would   pass   the 
companies  of  our  Regiments  in  succession,  just  as  it  is  intended 
to  pass  Regiments  themselves  in  succession  through  the  Camps 
of  Aldershott  and  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare — each  Company 
in  the  one  case,  like  each  Regiment  in  the  otlier,  spending  a 
month  at  a  time  in  these  temporary  quarters ;  and  practising 
all  the  expedients,  and  made  liable  to  all  the  incidents  of 
troops  in  actual  campaigning. 

Not  pausing  in  the  present  paper,  and  at  its  present  stage 
to  develope  this  suggestion,  which  many  of  our  readers 
are  doubtless  most  capable  of  following  out  for  themselves  and 
of  much  improving  upon  it,  we  content  ourselves  with  having 
indicated  and  discussed  it,  and  pass  on  to  the  branch  of  our 
original  subject  with  which  we  purpose  to  conclude. 

A  "  Field  officer  of  Artillery  of  Militia,"  (as  in  the  dedication 
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of  his  little  work  dedicated  to  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  Ross,  he  correctly  styles  himself,) 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Alexander  Shafto  Adair,  command- 
ing the  Suffolk  Mih'tia  Artillery,  and  one  of  the  representatives 
for  Cambridge,  has  recently  published  a  short  treatise,  at  this 
moment  before  us,  entitled.  The  Militia  of  the  United 
Kingdom^  with  Suggestions  for  the  Permanent  Organization 
of  the  Force,  It  is  with  a  brief  consideration  of  this  little 
treatise  that  we  propose  to  terminate  this  paper. 

The  title  is  a  little  ambitious,  and  not  quite  borne  out  by 
the  chapter  of  contents — the  scope  of  the  work  having  on  the 
whole  much  more  to  do  with  the  artillery  division  of  the 
militia  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  that  particular 
portion  of  it  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  gallant 
ofScer  himself,  than  with  the  militia  corps  in  general.  Still 
there  is  much  matter  of  general  import  and  value,  and 
Colonel  Adair  is  at  all  events  entitled  to  high  credit  for  the 
zeal,  labor  and  intelhgence  w  hich  he  has  evidently  brought  to 
his  task ;  and  has  proved  himself  abundantly  worthy  the 
rather  important  position  he  has  been  called  upon  to  assume. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a  sufficient  outline  of  his. 
plans  and  proposals  : — 

"  The  nucleus  of  supply  to  the  current  waste  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Line,  exists  in  the  practice  which  partially  obtains  of  recruiting  for 
Regioaents  in  the  county  to  which  they  nominally  belong,  or  in 
which  they  were  originally  raised.  Make  this  theory  practically  a 
fact,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  men  would  commence  their 
military  lives  by  passing  through  the  Militia  ranks,  and  would  pro- 
ceed thence  to  join  their  previous  comrades  in  the  regiment  of  the 
county.  The  Limited  Enlistment  Act  would  enable  them  to  pass 
the  period  of  their  military  service  in  a  regiment  where  the  faces  of 
their  comrades  were  not  unfamiliar  ;  and  they  would  proceed  thither 
when  their  constitutions  were  formed,  and  themselves  prepared 
roughly  for  a  soldier's  life.  At  the  end  of  their  period  of  service 
they  would  return  to  their  county  with  still  unbroken  strength, 
having  consummated  the  orderly  and  sober  military  existence,  to 
which  they  originaly  gave  themselves  deliberately,  by  joining  the 
Pensioner  Force  at  an  age  seldom  likely  to  exceed  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years.  It  would  appear  also,  that  the  facility  of  raising 
men  would  be  much  increased  by  transferring  the  recruiting  estab- 
lishment to  the  Adjutants  and  permanent  Staff  of  Militia  regiments, 
thus  restoring  a  large  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  to  duty  with  their  respective  regiments,  and  effecting  a 
saving  in  both  ways  in  the  public  expenditure.  And  when  the  pos- 
sible demand  for  an  intelligent  soldiery  is  considered  ;  and  that  it 
must  needs  be   of  such  a  composition  as  to  compensate  smallness 
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of  numbers  by  excellence ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  also^  that  one 
large  portion  of  the  reoruiting  ground  has  been  laid  bare  by  famine 
and  emigration,  abundant  reason  appears  for  systematizing  the  pro« 
cess  by  which  the  materials  of  our  armies  may  be  reg^arly  obtained. 

And  in  raising  these  re^ments  of  Militia,  the  proportion  should 
l>e  considered  that  the  Militia  force  bears  to  the  labourers,  at  weekly 
wages,  principally  low  priced,  of  the  community  at  large.  And  the 
question  then  arises ;  assuming  that  the  Militia  regiments  on  an 
average  are,  in  ordinary  times,  embodied  for  two  months  in  the  year, 
whether  the  labour  market  is  injuriously  affected  by  a  diminution  of 
the  Militia  service,  that  special  trainmg  should  be  given  to  the 
different  regiments,  reference  being  had  to  the  special  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  district  from  which  they  are  drawn.  For  example, 
the  Yorkshire  regiments  may  be  considered  to  be  the  type  of  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  Militia  force.  The  Lancashire  regiments 
represent  a  population  endowed  with  the  mixed  character  of  agri> 
culturist  and  of  artizan.  The  mining  districts  might  furnish  their 
contingent  of  men  adapted  to  the  more  scientific  operations  of  Field 
Service ;  while  the  levies  of  the  coast  would  contribute  a  contingent 
of  men  skilled  in  the  management  of  boats,  and  useiiil  for  the  trans- 
port of  bodies  of  troops  across  estuaries  and  rivers,  and  more 
especially  fitted  for  the  Artillery  duties,  which  the  nature  of  the 
locality  most  obnoxious  to  invasion  would  indicate.  And  it  is  thus, 
in  a  reasonable  application  of  the  special  qualities  of  each  regiment* 
in  combination  with  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
service,  that  that  great  amount  of  efficiency  would  be  found,  which 
the  country  has  a  right  to  expect. 

To  the  Militia  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  a  similar  classification 
may  be  applied. 

But  it  IS  not  contemplated  to  limit  the  re-organization  of  the 
Militia  force  to  these  special  applications.  If  the  premises  be 
accurately  stated,  then,  on  reasonable  induction,  the  time  has  arrived 
at  which  the  Militia  should  be  dealt  with  au  a  substantive  force  of 
permanent  employment,  destined  to  contribute  on  all  emergencies  to 
the  security  of  the  country,  in  the  manner  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Prussian  Landwehr  on  the  field  of  Lutzen,  avenged  the  disasters 
of  Jena. 

The  history  of  the  awakening  spirit  of  Germany ;  and  the  value  of 
the  Landwehr  and  Landsturm  are  well  detailed  by  the  historian 
Alison. 

In  Prussia,  as  contrasted  with  Spain,  '  The  national  enthusiasm 
was  not  suffered  to  evaporate  in  detached  efforts,  or  ill-directed 
expeditions.  Previous  preparation,  prophetic  wisdom,  had  prepared 
the  fit  channels  for  national  fervour.*'  ** 

The  Prussian  military  system,  to  which  Colonel  Adair  thus 
seems  to  incline,  is  a  good  deal  complained  of  for  the  period- 
ical, systematic,  and  ultimately  very  injurious  interruptions  it 
gives  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place,the  young 

♦  p  p.  32-35. 
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Prussian,  when  he  has  just  reached  the  age  for  entering  on  the 
real  business  of  life,  and  acquiring  habits  of  application  in  the 
civil  calling,  profession,  or  business  which  offers  the  fairest 
promise  to  his  energies,  is  suddenly  called  away  by  the  inex- 
orable and  undiscriminating  conscription,  and  forced  to  serve 
three  years  in  the  regular  army — to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  common  soldier.  When  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
-  six,  he  is  discharged  from  the  standing  Hrmy  indeed,  but  only 
to  be  enrolled  for  six  years  in  the  "  Erster  AufgebotM^  or 
first  army  of  reserve — subject  to  twenty-eight  days  annual 
military  training  and  service,  at  the  very  best  period 'of  the 
year  for  agricultural  employment.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he 
is  again  transferred,  and  takes  his  place  in  the  "  Zxodten 
AuJgehotliB^^  which  performs  garrison  duties  in  times  of  need  : 
and  after  the  age  of  forty-nine  he  makes  yet  another  move, 
when  he  is  finally  enrolled,  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  that 
he  has  any  fitnei»s  for  military  service,  in  the  "  Landsturm,"  or 
Levy  en  Masse,  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

Such  a  system,  found  very  injurious  and  oppressive  in 
Prussia,  where  there  is  far  less  extent  and  complication  of 
industry  and  commerce  than  in  Great  Britain,  wojild  cause  a 
Bevolution  if  attempted  to  be  established  in  the  latter.  But 
there  is  no  fear  that  any  minister  of  this  realm  would  so  far 
stultify  himself  as  a  statesman  as  to  propose  anything  so 
unsuitable,  and  in  fact  impracticable. 

One  more  extract  from  Colonel  Adair  and  we  shall  have 
given  him  space  enough : — 

"  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  natural  lines  of  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  based  on  the  river  system.  These  rivers  may  generally 
be  considered,  although  of  no  great  volume  or  depth,  as  difticult  of 
passage  for  stores  and  artillery.  The  moist  nature  of  the  climate 
keeps  them  iuU,  and  the  slight  mclination  of  the  plains  through  which 
thev  flow,  render  them  easily  convertible  to  the  purposes  of  inun- 
dation. And  on  reference  to  the  map  of  England,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  water-courses  divide  the  surface  of  the  country  into  districts 
of  races  homogeneous  and  of  similar  industrial  habits ;  a  fact  not 
without  its  significance. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  form  the  fluvial  basins,  into  which 
England  is  naturally  divided,  into  Militia  districts,  and  the  respective 
contingents  into  Militia  Brigades.  And  in  the  internal  composition 
of  each  regiment,  *  analogous  arrangements  may  be  made  by  distri- 
buting the  county  from  which  each  regiment  recruits  its  strength,into 
separate  sub-districts  under  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  of  the 
corps  who  would  be  thus  responsible  to  the  Commanding  Oflicer  for 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  military  capabilities  of  their  sub* 
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districts,  as  he,  in  his  turn,  to  the  General  Officer  commandii^  the 
Brigade,  in  respect  of  the  country  placed  under  his  regimental  super- 
intendence. For  it  is  not  too  much  to  require  from  the  Command- 
ing Officer  of  each  Militia  Uegimont,  that  he  should  be  thoroughlj 
acquainted  with  the  military  circumstances  of  the  district  in  which 
his  Regiment  is  raised.  •         *         *         *      .  *       .*         * 

"  The  country  being  thus  divided  into  Militia  districts,  each 
having  a  separate  organization,  which  is,  however,  capable  of  combi- 
nation with  the  general  body  of  the  Militia  force.  To  each  is  assigned 
its  defensive  system,  based  upon  local  circumstances.  Its  posts  of 
intrenchment, 'whether  in  the  open  country  or  in  the  fortified  towns, 
are  determined  beforehand,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  troops. 
On  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  the  stores  of  the  country  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  received  into  the  larger  of  the  intrenched  positions, 
together  with  such  of  the  non-combatants,  as  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  more  distant  flight.  The  superior  military  authority 
of  the  district  will  have  moved  the  Lord-Li**utenant  of  the  County 
to  summon  the  Deputy-Lieutenants,  as  constituting  the  military  staff 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  On  their  assembling,  they  will  be  furnished 
with  detailed  plans  of  the  points  on  which  intrenchments  are  to  be 
thrown  up,  and  of  the  works  required.  They  will  be  instructed  to 
procure  the  assistance  of  such  a  number  of  the  labourers  of  the 
country  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  forty  men 
per  day  of  twelve  hours,  for  each  field  work  capable  of  covering 
three  guns.  The  towns,  on  their  part,  would  furnish  contingents 
for  military  labour  on  the  intrenchments  with  which  it  is  proposed 
to  cover  the  buildings.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  labour 
power  of  any  given  district,  with  what  rapidity  the  surface  of  the 
country  can  be  covered  with  these  earthworks,  formidable  from  their 
number  and  intricacy,  and  sufficiently  perfect  for  their  purpose. 
The  intrenched  posts  of  the  first  class  would  be,  probably,  those 
which  are  already  the  head  quarters  of  regiments,  or  which,  from 
their  importance,  or  military  advantage  of  position,  deserve  a 
special  defence.  The  larger  villages  would  form  a  second  line  of 
resistance,  and  the  whole  system  would  be  completed  by  earth-works 
covering  the  passes  of  the  rivers,  whether  at  ford  or  bridge,  or  any 
difficult  points  of  the  country.  These  suggestions  necessarily  infer  a 
war  of  intrenchment  and  of  position.*  *' 

For  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Colonel  Adair  proposes  a  simi- 
lar system  and  organization,  and  for  the  three  countries  a 
large  increase  of  artillery  corps  amongst  the  militia.  He 
appends  to  his  treatise  two  maps,  one  of  all  England,  as 
divided  into  the  militia  districts  which  he  suggests ;  and  the 
other  of  his  own  county  of  Suffolk,  made  out,  naturally,  in 
more  detail. 

We  have  not  space  for  comment,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  the  work  to  general  perusal,  at  least  of 

•  pp.  37—39. 
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those  in  whom  the  startling  circumstances  of  the  present  war 
have  awoke  a  proper  and  creditable  interest  about  the  means 
of  sustaining  it  with  honor  and  vahd  effect ;  we  trust  we  have 
done  our  part  towards  supplying  such  readers  with  the  means 
of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  present  state  of  that  impor- 
tant portion  of  our  national  defences,  the  militia,  and  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  make  it  more  generally  available, 
and  secure  its  full  efficiency. 

At  this  moment  indeed  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only  use 

of  the  militia,  in  the  eyes  of  the  indifferent  and    superficial 

observer   is,   to   supply   men   by  periodical  volunteering  to 

the  line.     But    every   man    who  looks  beneath  the  surface 

of  things,  and    meditates    upon    the    state  of  Europe,    will 

easily   foresee  that  events  might  very  speedily  and  suddenly 

arise,  when   the  present  war  would  lose  its  merely  offensive 

character,  and   assume  to   some   degree  at  least   that  of  a 

defensive   struggle.      Prussia    is    not   with   us — is   in   fact 

against  us,  at  least  passively,  and  only  waits  some   disaster 

to   our   arms    to  throw  away  the  thin  veil    now  covering 

(not   her  purposes,   for  her  king  is   too   feeble  to  have   a 

purpose) — but  her  tendencies,  and  to  become  actively  hostile. 

Austria,  crippled  in   monetary  resources  by  the  result  of  the 

red  republican  revolts  of  iSlS,  with  her  300  miles  of  frontier 

exposed   defenceless  to  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  soldiers, 

whom  Russia  has  posted  along  it,  and  with  Prussia  and  all 

Northern  Germany,  as  well  as  revolutionary  Italy  threatening 

her  in  other  directions,  is  unable  yet  to  come  to  our  assistance. 

France,  our  single  powerful  ally,  is  but  the  impersonation  of 

one  most  remarkable  man — the  present  Emperor — and  were 

his  life  cut  short  by  one  of  the  innumerable  accidents  or  ills 

that  flesh  is  heir  to,  her  suicidal  factions  would  paralyze  her 

action,  if  even  they  did  not  find  a  common  though  temporary 

ground  of  agreement  in  turning  her  arms  against  ^*  la  perjUe 

Albion.*'    The  real  value  of  the  militia  would  then  be  known, 

and  the  MiUtia  would  be  found,  ready  and  willing,  nobly  to 

do  its  duty. 
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1 .  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sichard  Lalar  Sheih 
By  W.  Torreijs  M'CuUagh.     London:  Colburn,  1855. 

2.  Sketches,  Legal  and  Political,  ly  the  late  Bight  Honourable 
Richard  Lalor  SheiL  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  M.  "W. 
Savage, Esq.     London:  Colburn,  1855. 

It  is  mournful  to  see  the  last  of  an  ancient  house ;  to  think 
of  the  hopes  and  destinies  that  sleep  for  ever  more  in  the 
family  vault ;  to  know  that  the  career  of  adventure,  mishap, 
success,  ruin,  and  retrieval  that  have  filled  a  thousand  years 
with  their  memories,  dehghting  and  paining  us  even  yet,  have 
at  length  reached  the  term  of  all  ambition  and  all  existence 
and  that  what  kings,  parliaments  and  headsmen,  the  blood 
that  has  been  spilled  by  the  axe  or  corrupted  by  the  law — 
what  the  fall  of  dynasties  and  uprooting  of  religions  had  suf- 
fered to  continue,  has  fallen  away  and  mouldered  of  itself. 
It  is  sad  to  witness  the  decay  and  extinction  of  an  old  nation- 
ality, whether  crushed  by  the  heel  of  violence  or  wasted  in  the 
embrace  of  corruption  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  sorrowful  to 
see  the  character  of  a  nation  die  out,  though  its  geography 
survive — to  look  in  vain  for  anything  that  gave  it  individuah'ty 
or  procured  it  interest,  and  to  find  that  the  old  genius  of  the 
people,  with  its  archetypal  excellencies  and  anomalous  defects, 
is  without  a  home  on  the  Earth.     With  a  somewhat  similar 
feeling  of  melancholy,  we  turn  to  the  volumes  before  us — a 
memorial  of  the  hfe  and  death  of  Richard  Sheil,  one  who  for 
all  tliat  appears  upon  the  surface  of  society,  was  the  last  of 
Irish  orators — the  last  of  Irish  dramatists,  and  perhaps  the 
last  specimen  of  what  the  Irish  bar  was  once.    It  was  reserved 
for  him  to  close  the  brilliant  series  of  orators  and  statesmen, 
who  preserved   and  transmitted  so  faithfully   the   peculiar 
features  of  the  national  intellect,  embellished  but  not  cnanged, 
who  were  purely  Irish  without  being  purely  ridiculous,  and 
whose  works  are  not  only  the  pride  of  their  particular  country, 
but  the  classics  of  the  tongue.     Were  we  less  disposed  to  seu- 
complacency   in  Ireland   than  is  commonly  believed,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  were  it  not  for  Ireland, 
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the  Empire  would  have  no  one  orator  to  take  his  place  beside 
the  great  of  antiquity,  or  to  match  in  later  times  with 
Mirabeau,  Berryer  or  Montalembert.  It  is  a  strange  and 
seemingly  unaccountable  circumstance,  that  England  proper, 
the  nurse  of  statesmen  and  patriots,  the  theatre  of  struggles 
as  exciting  as  ever  put  men^d  blood  into  commotion,  with  every 
condition  of  existence  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oratory,  and 
with  splendid  trophies  from  every  field  of  literature,  should  be 
indebted  to  a  country  so  singularly  miserable  as  Ireland  for  all 
her  orators,  for  Burke,  Grattan,  Sheridan,  Plunkett  and  Sheil. 
It  is  not  through  inadvertence  or  disrespect  we  pa^  over 
O'Connell — He  resembled  La  Bridaine — No  one  can  rightly 
understand  his  reputation  that  did  not  hear  his  voice  and 
watch  his  eye — but  amongst  those  whose  oratory  was  of  more 
substantial  make,  Sheil  appears  to  have  been  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  Irish  school ;  and  with  all  its  faults,  those  of 
Sheil  included,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  Irish  oratory  is  only  too  respectable  when  it 
does  not  sink  below  the  dead  level  of  English  mediocrity  or 
break  in  froth  up^n  English  impassibility.  The  House  of 
Commons,  as  constituted  at  any  time  for  the  last  forty  years, 
is  capricious,  not  fastidious,  and  the  countenance  it  gave  to 
Sheil  was  the  result,  not  of  interest  or  feeling,  but  of  curiosity. 
He  was  regarded  in  that  assembly  as  a  kind  of  oratorical 
pyrotechnist,  not  in  the  best  sense  which  would  make  him  an 
artist  of  ^'  words  that  bum,''  but  rather  as  a  brilliant  and  lat- 
terly a  harmless  exhibitor  of  rockets,  wheels  and  bouquets, 
which  though  bright  and  many-coloured,  were  but  squibs 
after  all. 

We  cannot  but  think  Sheil  was  by  no  means  what  he  might 
have  been.  It  would  take  us  over  a  very  wide  field  to  specu- 
late at  large  upon  the  secret  of  his  failure  so  far  as  that 
failure  extends,  and  in  linking  him  on  to  the  series  of  great 
names  to  which  his  unquestionably  belongs,  we  are  willing  to 
forget  his  short  comings  in  their  merits  and  his  own,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  capable  of 
much  greater  things  than  he  accomplished,  and  ought  to  have 
filled  a  far  greater  space  in  the  eye  of  the  public  than  he 
actually  did.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  quite  realised 
his  position,  and  though  his  individual  efforts  were  so  carefully 
elaborated,  every  thing  was  made  up  for  parliamentary  effect 
rather  than  enduring  fame.    Unlike  Burke,  he  spoke  for  a 
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success,  and  lived  but  upon  cheers — his  speeches  resembled 
those  moving  panoramas  so  popular  of  late,  which  must  be 
seen  by  gas  light  and  set  off  by  orchestral  accompaniment. 
He  required  to  have  taken  a  middle  course  between  O'Connell's 
and  his  own.     The  sincerity  and  heartiness  which  a  vigorous 
though  not  violent  participation  in  the  struggles  immediately 
subsequent  to  Emancipation  must  have  given  to  his  oratory, 
were  greatly  wanting  to  him.     There  was  nothing  to  give 
strength  to  his  vehemence  or  heat  to  his  lustre.     Right  or 
wrong,  there  existed  an  almost  universal  persuasion  that  Sheil 
was  not  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  we  think  his  own  conduct 
rather  encouraged  the  belief.     He  made  his  election  of  official 
life  too  early.     He  forgot  that  he  had  not  been  rocked  and 
dandled  into  statesmanship,  and  that  he  should  fare  hardly 
with  those  who  had  been,  unless  he  made  them  feel  that  they 
overlooked  him  at  their  peril.     Unfortunately  he  was  satisfied 
to  remain  a  convenience  of  the  minister,  to  take  some  trifling 
advancement,  just  sufficient  to  save  the  principle  that  a  Soman 
Catholic  might  be  promoted,  and  instead  of  being  a  vessel 
of  honour,  to  fill  a  place  amongst  the  broken  tea-things  wisely 
kept  for  show.     The  fact  is  (to  use  his  own  expression)  he  had 
been  too  long  used  to  the  yoke,  and  never  recovered  his  per- 
pendicular; he  continued   to  slouch   and    stoop   when    the 
pressure  was  removed ;  his  ambition  did  not  teach  him  that 
whatever  was  nakedly  possible  might  be  converted  into  reality, 
and  that  within  certain  limits  he  ought  to  have  the  choice  of 
his  position. 

It  will  be  perceived  we  take  the  venr  lowest  ground,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  would  have  been  the  most  judici- 
ous course  for  one  who  had  regard  to  his  own  character  and 
interest.  We  are  quite  wiUing  to  believe  with  Mr.  M'CuUagh 
that  Sheil  took  higher  ground  himself,  and  that  with  no  undue 
regard  to  personal  interest,  he  had  an  attachment  to  his  party 
as  romantic  as  it  was  ill  requited,  and  innocently  connected  the 
welfare  of  his  country  with  the  aggrandisement  of  his  friends. 
What  is  most  to  be  complained  of  in  Sheil  was  an  excess  of 
humility,  an  ignorance  of  his  own  value,  or  an  over  estimate 
of  the  difficulties  in  his  path.  Indeed  the  modesty  of  his  pre- 
tensions, or  rather  of  the  pretensions  which  he  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  Eoman  Catholics  generally,  in  his  "Effects  of  Emanci- 
pation,''will  account  sufficiently  for  the  well  disciplined  quietness 
with  which  he  took  up  any  subaltern  position  assigned  to  him. 
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This  was  not  quite  judicious — what  Sheil  wanted  in  weight 
he  ought  to  have  made  up  in  activity  ;  he  ought  not  to  have 
kept  so  completely  out  of  contact  with  this  country,  he  should 
have  condescended  to  ascertain  the  play  of  its  pulse  with  his 
own  touch ;  but  he  withdrew  to  a  different  atmosphere,  and 
looking  through  a  strange  medium  it  is  not  surprising  if  his 
discernment  was  less  faithful  than  it  might  have  been.  In 
such  an  assembly  as  the  British  Parliament,  notwithstanding 
our  boast  of  public  opinion  and  public  virtue,  no  man  can 
reach  the  level  of  his  own  intellectual  eminence,  or  secure  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  political  abilities,  unless,  not  having 
been  born  great,  he  has  learned  to  make  himself  feared.  It 
was  not  admiration  of  his  eminent  qualities,  nor  yet  their 
poverty  in  what  are  called  natural  leaders,  that  compelled  the 
protectionists  to  submit  to  the  hardship  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  They 
accept  him,  not  so  much  because  they  cannot  do  without  him, 
but  because  he  could  afford  to  do  without  them,  and  on  much 
the  same  principle  as  a  prudent  solicitor  will  often  retain 
counsel,  less  to  secure  his  services  than  to  escape  his  opposition. 
Had  Sheil  been  equally  discerning,  had  he  been  as  expert  a 
tactician  as  he  was  an  accomplished  speaker,  his  place  in  the 
administration  and  his  pedestal  in  history  should  have  been  far 
different  from  what  one  was  and  the  other  is. 

There  have  appeared  two  works  in  connection  with  his  name, 
by  authors  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  public,  the  Memoirs 
by  Mr.  M'CuUagh,  and  the  Sketches,  Legal  and  Historical, 
SheiFs  own  production,  for  whose  appearance  in  their  present 
form  the  public  in  both  countries  should  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Savage.  In  both  works  we  have  a  picture  of  times 
we  had  almost  said  happily  gone  by,  but  unless  we  mistake 
the  symptoms  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should 
be  premature  in  saying  so.  At  all  events  tlie  great  actors  in 
those  scenes,  the  men  who  breathed  their  spirit  into  the  passions 
of  the  period,  have  passed  from  the  earth.  Slieil  was  second 
to  O'Conuell  only,  and  in  the  estimate  he  has  given  of  the  char- 
acters of  his  confederates,  but  especially  of  his  leader,  he  is  in 
no  one  instance  ungenerous  or  disparaging,  and  though  more 
than  once  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  he  maintained  the  strug- 
gle without  bitterness,  and  seemed  to  have  remembered  it 
without  rancour;  the  homage  he  rendered  to  O'Connell  was 
uniform,  ungrudging,  and  must  have  been  disinterested ;  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  sneer  when  a  sneer  could  have  been 
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well  paid,  and  his  eulogy  was  warroesi  when  the  ear  it  conld 
have  gratified  was  closed  for  ever,  and  the  support  it  might 
have  conciliated  lay  scattered  and  demoralized. 

Mr.  M'CuUagh  has  done  his  own  part  well,  and  though  the 
interest  may  have  been  allowed  to  languish  occasionally,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author  had  no  choice  of  mater- 
ials  and  no  scope  for  imagination.     The  serenity,  not  to  say 
the  sluggishness,  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  Sheil  chose  to 
reside  after  he  entered  Parliament,  though  he  hardly  could 
have  '  been  said   to  climb  what  he   himself  calls  the  frozen 
summits  of  society,  was  yet  sufficient  to  deprive  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life  of  the  dramatic  interest  that  attached  to  his 
earlier  movements.     In  truth  it  is  greatly  to  be  doabted  if 
any  of  his  efforts  in  Parliament,  even  those  which  have  been 
entirely  successful,  at  all  equalled  his  early  oratory  ;  and  this 
doubt  is  by  no  means  confined  to  ourselves.     After  all  it  is  by 
no  means  unnatural  that  a  reader  should  follow  with  more 
lively  sympathy  struggles  so  animated  and  so  various,  as  those 
which  preceded  the  great  measure  of  '29,  than  the  less  excit* 
ing   because  less   truthful    contests    in   Parliament,    where 
honourable   gentlemen,  like  ancient   Pistol   on   the   bridge, 
''speak   as  brave  words  as  ever  were  uttered,'*  and  do  as 
dishonorable  acts.    There  is  no  intention  assuredly  on   our 
part  to  connect  the  name  of  Sheil  with  any  of  these  dishon- 
orable acts.     On  the  contrary,  we  feel  bound  to  express  our 
own  opinion,  that  his  reputation,  unlike  that  of  some  othere, 
has  come  not  only  undamaged  but  rather  mended,  from  the 
hands  of  a  friendly  biographer.     And  here  precisely  we  are 
reminded  of  an  episode  in  his  parliamentary  life  which  we  had 
marked  for  extract.     It  bears  upon  those  dishonest  transactions 
that  are  more  often  imputed  than  brought  home  to  public 
men,  whose  existence  is  felt   rather  than   seen,  whicn  are 
matters  of  notoriety  though  seldom  of  proof,  and  from  the 
imputation  of  which  Sheil  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
vindicated  by  the  proceedings  detailed  in  the  passage  we  quote, 
which  include  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  investigate  the  charge,  and  Sheilas 
speech  in  reference  to  the  report : — 

**  Your  Committee,  in  entering  on  the  delicate  and  embarraBsing 
duty  imposed  upon  them,  ascertained  from  Mr.  Hill,  that  though  he 
could  not  admit  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  above  paragraph  as  a  report 
of  what  he  bad  publicly  spoken  at  Hull,  he  nevertheless  recollected  to 
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have  publicly  charged  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament  with  conduct 
similar  in  substance  to  that  which  the  paragraph  describes.  The 
Irish  Member  so  alluded  to  was  Richard  Lalor  oheiU  Esa.»  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Tipperary  ;  and  Mr.  Hill  stated  the 
charge  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  to  have  been  substantially  as 
follows : — 

'That  Mr.  Sheil  made  communications  respecting  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  to  persons  connected  with  the  Government  and  others, 
with  the  intention  thereby  of  promoting  the  passing  of  the  Coercion 
Bill,  and  having  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  that  effect,  whilst  his 
speeches  and  votes  in  the  House  were  directed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Coercion  Bill.' 

<  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  allegation  into  which  your  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  enquire.  Two  witnesses  were  called  before 
them  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  others  were  about  to  be 
examined,  when  Mr.  Hill  himself,  finding  the  testimony  already  heard 
very  different  from  what  he  had  expected,  freely  and  spontaneously 
made  the  following  communication  to  the  Committee : — 

*  That  he  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  his  charge  against  Mr. 
Sheil  of  having  directly  or  indirectly  communicated,  or  intended  to 
communicate,  to  the  Government,  any  private  opinions  in  opposition 
to  those  which  he  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  no  foun* 
dation  in  fact ;  that  such  a  charge  was  not  merely  incapable  of  for- 

'  nial  proof,  but  was,  in  his  present  sincere  belief,  totally  and  absolutely 
unfounded  ;  that  he  had  originally  been  induced  to  make  mention  of 
it  in  a  hastv  and  unpremeditated  speech,  under  a  firm  persuasion 
that  he  had  received  it  on  undeniable  evidence  ;  but  that  being  now 
satisfied  of  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  convinced  that 
the  charge  was  wholly  untrue,  he  caqie  forward  to  express  his  deep 
and  unfeigned  sorrow  for  having  ever  contributed  to  give  it  circu- 
lation.' Mr.  Hill  added,  *that  if  there  were  any  way  consistent 
with  honour  by  which  he  could  make  reparation  to  Mr.  Sheil,  he 
should  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  heal  the  wound  which  his 
erroneous  statement  had  inflicted.' 

*  It  is  with  the  highest  gratification  that  your  Committee  find  them- 
selves enabled  thus  to  exonerate  an  accused  Member  of  Parliament 
from  imputations  alike  painful  and  undeserved.  The  voluntary 
avowal  of  an  erroneous  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hill,  puts  it 
now  in  their  power  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion,  and  to  close  the 
present  inquiry.  Neither  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  deposed  to  any  facts  calculated  to  bear  out  the  allegation 
against  Mr.  Sheil,  nor  did  their  testimony  go  to  impeach  his  character 
and  honour  in  any  way,  or  as  to  any  matter  whatever.  The  Com- 
mittee have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  their  deliberate  conviction 
that  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Sheil,  in  respect  of  the  whole  matter  of 
complaint  referred  to  their  investigation,  is  entire  and  unquestionable. 

*  Your  committee  feel  bound  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  full 
confidence  in  Mr.  Hill's  declaration,  that  the  statement  impeaching 
Mr.  Sheil's  character  was  made  by  him  at  Hull,  under  a  sincere, 
though  mistaken  persuasion  of  its  accuracy.  They  derive  this  con- 
fidence as  well  from  the  tone  of  generous  regret  which  characterized 
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his  communication  at  the  close  of  their  proceedings,  as  from  the 
candid  admissions,  and  the  evident  anxiet^r  to  avoid  all  exaggeration 
and  mis-statements,  which  they  have  observed  throughout  his  testi- 
mony, as  he  delivered  it  in  their  presence/  Upon  the  reading  of  this 
report  there  were  loud  cries  for  Lord  Althorp,  who  said,  that  no 
man  rejoiced  more  at  its  contents  than  he  did.  He  was  called  upon 
to  state  what  his  opinion  was,  now  that  he  had  heard  the  report  of 
the  Committee.  As  to  the  facts  to  which  the  report  referred,  he 
had  no  scruple  at  all  in  saying  that  he  was  satisfied  with  it.  He  had 
since  he  last  addressed  the  House,  made  inquiries  respecting  the 
information  ffiven  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  then  prepared  to  say 
if  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  asserted  distinctly 
that  he  had  not  done  what  he  had  stated  him  to  have  done,  that  he 
believed  his  assertion.  He  was  in  this  position.  He  had  certain 
information  given  him  on  the  authority  of  gentlemen  on  whose  vera- 
city he  entirely  relied.  They  might  have  been  mistaken  in  what 
they  stated  to  him.  But  if  the  honourable  and  learned  member 
would  then  come  forward  and  say  that  it  was  untrue  that  he  had 
ever  used  language  in  private,  different  from  that  which  he  had  used 
in  public  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  he  would  not  only  sny  that  he 
entirely  believed  him,  but  he  would  also  apologise  to  him  for  the  lan- 
guage he  had  used. 

Mr.  Shell  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  *  hear*  from  all  parts  of  the 
House,  which  were  succeeded  by  profound  silence.  After  a  short 
pause  he  said — 

*  I  stood  before  this  House  a  few  nights  ago,  with  no  other  sus- 
tainment  than  the  consciousness  of  my  innocence  ;  I  now  stand  before 
it  with  that  innocence  announced,  in  the  clearest  and  most  unequi- 
vocal  language,  by  a  Committee  composed  of  men  themselves  above 
■tllsuspicion,  to  the  world.  I  do  feel  my  heart  swell  within  me  at 
thi8^4nstant,  and  almost  impede  my  utterance.  Justice  has  been 
done  me.  It  has  been  done  not  only  by  my  judges  but  by  my 
accuser — he  preferred  his  charges  in  the  House,  he  reiterated  them 
before  the  Committee,  and  having  gone  into  his  evidence  and  failed, 
he  then  offered  me  the  only  reparation  in  his  power ;  and  with  a 
frankness  of  contrition  which  mitigates  the  wrong  he  did  me,  he  came 
forward  and  announced  that  not  only  could  he  not  prove  his  charge, 
but  that  he  believed  it  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  That 
gentleman  having  made  this  acknowledgment,  then  turned,  and 
addressing  himself  to  me,  in  the  tone  and  with  the  aspect  of  deep 
emotion,  asked  me  to  forgive  him.  I  had,  I  own,  much  to  forgive  ; 
he  had  wounded  me  to  my  heart's  core ;  he  had  injured  me,  and 
given  agony  to  mine  ;  he  had  committed  a  havoc  of  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  and  to  whom  my  honour  is 
more  precious  than  my  existence.  He  had  furnised  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  the  occasion  of  addressing  me  in  the  language  and 
with  the  gesture  of  solemn  admonition,  and  of  pointing  out  the  results 
of  an  inquiry,  in  the  tone  of  prophetic  warning,  i  had  indeed  much 
to  forgive,  but  I  forgive  him.  .  .  We  have  heard  much 
denunciation  from  ministers  respecting  the  disclosures  of  private 
discourse,  and  yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  repre-^ 
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sentativeof  the  Government^  who  entertains  snoh  a  horror  of  apractice 
detested  bj  all  honourable  men,  is  the  ver j  first  to  make  reference  to 
the  babble  of  clubs,  to  declare  his  belief  of  information  to  which  he 
CTatuitously  attaches  an  injurious  importance,  and  to  announce  that 
he  would  not  give  up  his  author,  but  would  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility.     This  defiance  having  been  given,  the  House  inter- 
posed ;  no  resource  was  left  me  but  to  protest  that  I  never  expressed 
myself  in   favour  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  to  demand  inquiry. 
I  msisted  on  it.     The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  out  of  regard  no 
doubt  for  my  reputation,  pointed  out  the  probable  results.     His 
suggestions  had  no  other  efi^ect  than  to  confirm  me  in  my  purpose, 
and  to  make  me  call  more  loudly  for  trial ;  that  trial  has  proceeded, 
my  private  conversation  at  a  Club-house  has  been  given  in  evidence, 
and  the  Committee  have  declared  me  innocent  of  every  charge  which 
has  been  preferred  against  me.     Did  1  shrink  from  the  ordeal  ?    Did 
I  resort  to  chicane  ?     Did  I  make  my  honour  a  matter  of  casuistry 
and  special  pleading?    No  Sir  ;  I  invited,  I  demanded  investigation ; 
and  my  private  conversation  at  the  Athenaeum   Club   having  been 
detailed — a  conversation  after  dinner,  never  recollected  even  by  the 
narrator  for  eight  months — the  accuser  declared  that  his  charge  was 
totally  destitute  of  foundation,  and  the  Committee  at  once  resolved 
on  my  unqualified  acquittal.  One  of  the  informants  of  the  noble  lord 
was   produced — why   were   they   not  all   brought  forward  ?      My 
accusers  were  welcome  to  have  got  together  every  loose  phrase,  every 
casual  and  giddy  expression,  utterea   in  the  moments  of  thought- 
lessness and  exhilaration ;  they  were  welcome  to  have  selected  and 
collected  every  sentence  uttered  by  me  in  convivial  gatherings,  and 
to  have  raked  and  gathered  the  sweepings  of  Club-houses,  in  order 
to  have  made  up  a  mass  of  solid  testimony,  and  to  have  cast  it  into 
the  balance  against  me.     They  were  welcome  to  have  put  me  through 
an  ordeal — such  as  not  one  of  the  ministers  themselves  could  en- 
counter.    Which  of  you  all  would  dare  to  stand  the  test?     Which 
of  you  all  would  have  the  veil  of  his  privacy  rent  to  pieces,  and  all 
his  thoughts  uttered  in  the  familiarity  of  common  life  divulged  ?  But 
they  were  welcome  to  have  got  together  all  the  whisperers  and  eaves- 
droppers of  all  their  clubs  agunst  me  ;  I  should  have  defied  them. 
I  was  prepared  with  proof  to  be  given  by  my  most  intimate  and  con- 
fidential friends,  the  men  with  whom  I  have  lived  on  terms  of  fami- 
liarity and  of  trust  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  companions  of  my 
early  life,  who  know  me  as  I  do  myself,  and  to  whom  my  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  almost  as  well  known  as  their  own.     I  should  have 
been  prepared  with  their  evidence,  and  have  established  that  wher- 
ever the  Coercion  Bill  was  glanced  at,  I  condemned  it  in  terms  of 
unmitigated  detestation.     I  denounced  it  as  a  violation  of  every  one 
of  those  principles  of  liberty  of  which  the  Whigs  were  once  the 
devoted  but  not  unalterable  champions.     I  did  not  once,  but  one 
hundred,  times  express  my  horror  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland.    I  did  say  that  to  put  ruffianism  down, 
something  ought  to  done  ;  I  referred  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  1832,  in  the   Queen's  County,  and  which 
was  composed  of  men  of  all  parties ;  but  never,  1  repeat  with  an 
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emphasis  into  which  heart  and  soul  are  thrown ;  never  did  I  express 
myself  favourable  to  a  Bill  which  I  reprobated  in  this  House,  which 
I  denounced  elsewhere  in  terms  of  eqiudlj  vehement  censure  ;  and  if 
in  place  of  standing  here  I  were  lying  on  my  death-bed  and  about 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  mv  6od»  I  should  not  dread,  with  the 
utterance  of  these  words,  if  they  were  to  be  my  last,  to  appear 
before  him.' 

We  have  been  considerably  embarrassed  in  our  choice  of 
extracts,  and  if  our  space  permitted  we  should  gladly  set  one 
of  his  early  triumphs  in  juxta  position  with  one  of  his  parlia- 
mentary efforts,  even  the  most  successful ;  and  we  think  the 
comparison  would  be  in  favour  of  the  view  we  have  adopted. 
For  this  purpose  we  should  have,  perhaps,  selected  the  address 
upon  the  deputation  to  England,  as  a  specimen  of  his  youthful 
eloquence;  and  side  by  side  with  it,  his  famous  speech  in 
answer  to  Lord  Lyiidhurst's  equally  celebrated  and  admittedly 
uuiorLunate  proclamation^  of  the  threefold  alienage  of  the 
Irish.  Not  being  able,  however,  to  give  both,  our  choice 
has  at  length  fixed  upon  the  latter,  because  we  find  it  more 
prominently  and  at  large  in  Mr.  M'CuUagli's  book,  and 
accordingly  we  quote : — 

•*  At  last  our  enfranchisement  was  won  by  our  own  energy  and 
determination  ;  and  when  it  was  in  progress  we  received  assurances 
that,  in  every  respect,  we  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  our 
fellow-citizens ;  and  it  was  more  especially  announced  to  us,  that,  to 
corporations  and  all  offices  connected  with  them,  we  should  be  at 
once  admibsable.  Pending  this  engagement,  a  bill  is  passed  for  the 
reform  of  the  corporations  of  this  country,  and  in  every  important 
municipal  locality  in  England,  councillors  are  selected  by  the  people 
as  their  representatives.  This  important  measure  having  been  car- 
ried here,  the  Irish  people  claim  an  extension  of  the  same  advantages ; 
and  ground  their  title  on  the  Union,  on  Emancipation,  on  Reform, 
and  on  the  great  principle  of  jperfect  equality  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, on  which  the  security  or  one  country  and  the  prosperity  of  both 
must  depend.  This  demand  on  the  part  of  Ireland  is  rejected  ;  and 
that  which  to  England  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  deny,  ft>om  Ire- 
land you  are  determined,  and  you  announce  it,  to  withhold.  Is  this 
justice  ?  Tou  will  say  that  it  i»,  and  I  should  be  surprised  if  you  did 
not  say  so,  I  should  be  surprised  indeed,  if  while  you  are  doing  us 
wrong,  you  did  not  profess  your  solicitude  to  do  us  justice.  From 
the  day  on  which  Strongbow  set  his  foot  u[)on  the  shore  of  Ireland, 
Enelishmen  were  never  wanting  in  protestations  of  their  deep  anxiety 
to  do  us  justice : — even  Strafford  the  deserter  of  the  people's  Cause — 
the  renegade  Went  worth,  who  gave  evidence  in  Ireland  of  the  spirit 
of  instinctive  tyranny  which  predominated  in  his  character— even 
Strafford  while  be  trampled  upon  our  rights,  and  trod  upon  the 
heart  of  the  country,  protested  his  solicitude  to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 
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What  marvel  is  it  then  that  gentlemen  opposite  should  deal  in  such 
vehement  protestations  ?  There  is  however  one  man  of  great 
abilities,  not  a  member  of  this  House^  but  whose  talents  and  whose 
boldness  have  placed  him  in  the  topmost  place  in  his  party — who 
disdaining  all  imposture,  and  thinking  it  the  best  course  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  religious  and  national  antipathies  of  the  people  of  this 
country — abandoning  all  reserve,  and  flinging  off  the  slender  veil  by 
which  his  political  associates  affect  to  cover,  although  they  cannot 
hide  their  motives — distinctly  and  audaciouslv  tells  the  Irish  people 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  Englishmen ; 
and  pronounces  them  in  every  way  particular  which  could  enter  his 
minute  renumeration  of  the  circumstances  by  which  fellow-citizenship 
is  created,  in  race,  identity,  and  religion,  to  be  aliens — to  be  aliens  in 
race — to  be  aliens  in  country —  to  be  aliens  in  relieion.  Aliens  ! 
good  God !  was  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  did  he  not  start  up  and  exclaim  *  Hold  I  I  have  seen  the  aliens  do 
their  duty  ?*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  a  man  of  an  excitable 
temperament.  His  mind  is  of  a  cast  too  martial  to  be  easily  moved ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  habitual  inflexibility,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  when  he  heard  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  (for  we  are  his 
countrymen)  designated  by  a  phrase  as  offensive  as  the  abundant 
vocabulary  of  his  eloquent  confederate  could  supply — I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  ought  to  have  recollected  the  many  fields  of  flght 
in  which  we  have  been  contributors  to  his  renown,  *  The  battles, 
sieges,  fortunes,  that  he  has  passed,*  ouffht  to  have  come  back  upon 
him.  He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  from  the  earliest  achieve- 
ments in  which  he  displayed  that  military  genius  which  has  placed  him 
foremost  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare,  down  to  that  last  and 
surpassing  combat  which  has  made  his  name  imperishable — from 
Assaye  to  Waterloo — the  Irish  soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  are 
filled,  were  the  inseparable  auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with  which  his 
unparalleled  successes  have  been  crowned.  Whose  were  the  arms 
that  drove  your  bayonets  at  Vimiera  through  the  phalanxes  that 
never  reeled  in  the  snock  of  war  before  ?  What  desperate  valour 
climbed  the  steeps  and  filled  the  mo&ts  at  Badajos  ?  Ail  his  victories 
should  have  rushed  and  crowded  back  upon  his  memory — Vimiera, 
Badigos,    Salamanca,    Albuera,   Toulouse,    and    last   of   all,   the 

greatest .     Tell  me,  for  you  were  there — I  appeal  to  the  gallant 

soldier  before  me  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge) — from  whose  opinions  I 
differ,  but  who  bears,  I  know,  a  generous  heart  in  an  intrepid 
breast ; — tell  me,  for  you  must  needs  remember — on  that  day  when 
the  destinies  of  mankind  were  trembling  in  the  balance — while  death 
fell  in  showers — when  the  artillery  of  France  was  levelled  with  the 
precision  of  the  most  deadly  science — when  her  legions,  incited  by 
the  voice  and  inspired  by  the  example  of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed 
again  and  again  to  the  onset —  tell  me,  if  for  an  instant,  when  to 
hesitate  for  an  instant  was  to  be  lost,  the  '  aliens*  blenched  ?  And 
when  at  length  the  moment  for  the  last  and  decisive  movement  had 
arrived,  and  the  valour  which  had  so  long  been  wisely  checked  was  at 
last  let  loose — when,  with  words  familiar  but  immortal,  the  Great 
Captain  commanded  the  great  assault — tell  me  if  Catholic  Ireland 
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with  less  heroic  valour  than  the  natives  of  this  yonr  own  jriorious 
country,  precipitated  herself  upon  the  foe  ?  The  blood  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  flowed  in  the  same  stream,  and  drenched 
ihe  same  iield.  When  the  chill  morning  dawned,  their  dead  lay  cold 
and  stark  together ; — in  the  same  deep  pit  their  bodies  were  deposi- 
ted — the  green  corn  of  spring  is  now  breaking  from  their  commingled 
dust — the  dew  falls  from  heaven  upon  their  union  in  the  grave. 
Partakers  in  every  peril — in  the  glory  shall  we  not  be  permitted  to 
participate ;  and  shall  we  be  told,  as  a  reouital,  that  we  are  estranged 
from  the  noble  country  for  whose  salvation  our  life-blood  was 
poured  out  ?" 

The  volumes  give  us  an  agreeable  picture  of  SheiFs  school 
days,  for  which  the  author  found  most  of  his  materials  in 
Shell's  "  Eecollections  of  the  Jesuits,*'  published  in  the  New 
Monthly  and  forming  part  of  the  liegal  and  Political 
Sketches,  edited  by  Mr.  Savage.  He  also  drew  upon  the 
recollections  of  some  of  Sheilas  schoolfellows,  Mr.  Justice  Ball 
in  particular,  and  has  on  the  whole  succeeded  in  making  this 
portion  of  the  work  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  entire. 
Sheil,  like  many  other  successful  Irishmen,  had  to  struggle 
with  adversity  in  London  His  dramatic  efforts  and  their 
success,  which  was  far  from  contemptible  even  as  a  money 
speculation,  were  more  characteristic  of  the  times  than  of  the 
man.  There  was  then  a  demand  for  dramatic  literature 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  supply.  The  decay  of  the 
higher  order  of  dramatic  literature  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  age ;  whether  from  a  defect  of  intellectual  or  of  histrionic 
ability  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  now.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  perhaps  the  noblest  department  of  poetry  is 
without  a  living  and  working  representative  in  the  language. 
There  were,  however,  two  other  pursuits,  both  rather  incom- 
patible with  his  dramatic  tastes,  pressing  themselves  upon  the 
young  author.  Law  and  Politics,  and  to  both  of  these  he  gave 
his  full  attention.  His  practice  at  the  bar  was  more  than 
respectable,  and  the  silk  gown  was  not  as  some  imagiiie  a 
bribe  for  nolitical  services.  It  is  indisputable  too  that  once 
committed  to  the  movement  for  emancipation,  he  embarked  in 
it  with  a  zeal  and  unreserve  which  we  have  ventured  to  ai&rm 
it  would  always  have  been  desirable  for  him  to  keep  in  action. 
He  has  given  a  modest  account  of  himself  and  his  services  in 
some  of  the  papers  in  the  New  Monthly  ;  and  his  attendance 
at  the  Penenden  Heath  meeting,  shews  how  thoroughly  he  was 
imbued  with  the  chivalry  of  the  movement,  and  how  little  he 
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calculated  danger  or  trouble.  His  part  in  the  memorable 
Clare  election  was  only  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  (yConnell ; 
and  as  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  his  own  words^  we  shall 
borrow  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence  on  that  occasion^  from  the 
Sketches,  Legal  and  HutoricaL  :— 

*<  Bat  why  should  I  have  recourse  to  illustration  which  may  be 
accounted  fantastical,  in  order  to  elucidate  what  is  in  itself  so  plain 
and  obvious  ?  Protestant  gentlemen,  who  do  me  the  honour  to  listen 
to  me,  look,  I  prav  you,  a  little  dispassionately  at  the  real  causes  of 
the  events  which  Lave  taken  place  amongst  you.  I  beg  of  you  to 
put  aside  your  angry  feelings  for  an  instant,  and  believe  me  that  I 
am  far  from  thinkmg  that  you  have  no  ^ood  ground  for  resentment. 
It  must  be  most  painful  to  the  proprietors  of  this  County  to  be 
stripped  in  an  instant  of  all  their  influence ;  to  be  left  destitute  of 
all  sort  of  sway  over  their  dependents,  and  to  see  a  few  demagogues 
and  priests  usurping  their  natural  authority.  This  feeling  of  re- 
sentment must  be  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
not  deserved  such  a  return  from  their  tenants  ;  and  as  I  know  Sir 
Edward  O'Brien  to  be  a  truly  benevolent  landlord,  I  can  well  con- 
ceive that  the  apparent  ingratitude  with  which  he  was  treated,  has 
added  to  the  pain  which  every  landlord  must  experience ;  and  I  own 
that  1  was  not  surprised  to  see  tears  bursting  nrom  his  eyes,  while 
his  face  was  inflamed  with  the  emotions  to  which  it  was  not  in  human 
.  nature  that  he  should  not  give  way. 

But  let  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  and  his  fellow  proprietors,  who  are 
gathered  about  him,  recollect  that  the  facility  and  promptitude  with 
which  the  peasantry  have  thrown  ofif  their  allegiance,  are  owing  not 
80  much  to  any  want  of  just  moral  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
as  to  the  operation  of  causes  for  which  the  people  are  not  to  blame. 
In  no  other  country,  except  in  this,  would  such  a  revolution  have 
been  effected.  Wherefore? — Because  in  no  other  country  are  the 
people  divided  by  law  from  their  superiors,  and  cast  into  the  hands 
of  a  set  of  men,  who  are  supplied  with  the  means  of  national  excite- 
ment by  the  system  of  Qovernment  under  which  we  live.  Surely 
DO  man  can  believe  that  such  an  anomalous  body  as  the  Catholic 
Association  could  exist,  excepting  in  a  community  which  had  been 
alienated  from  the  State  by  the  State  itself.  The  discontent  and 
the  resentment  of  seven  millions  of  the  population  have  generated 
that  domestic  government  which  sways  through  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  uses  the  national  passions  as  the  instruments  for  the 
execution  of  its  will.  From  that  body  there  has  now  been  issuing, 
for  many  years,  a  continuous  supply  of  exciting  matter,  which  has 
overflowed  the  nation's  mind.  The  lava  has  covered  and  inundated 
the  whole  country,  and  is  still  flowing,  and  will  continue  to  flow 
from  its  vnlcanic  source.  But,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Association  is 
but  the  crater  in  which  the  fiery  matter  finds  a  vent,  while  its  foun- 
tain is  in  the  depth  of  the  law  itself.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible, 
if  all  men  were  placed  upon  equality  of  citizenship,  and  there  were 
no  exasperating  distinctions  amongst  us,   to  create  any  artificial 
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causes  of  discontent.  Let  men  declaim  for  a  century,  with  far  higher 
powers  than  any  Catholic  agitator  is  endowed  with,  and  if  they  nave 
no  real  ground  of  public  grievance  to  rest  upon,  their  harangues 
will  be  empty  sound  and  idle  air.  But  when  what  they  tell  the  peo- 
ple is  true — when  they  are  sustained  by  substantial  facts,  then  effects 
are  produced,  of  which  what  has  taken  place  at  this  election  is  only 
an  example.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  being  grievously  in- 
flamed  and  rendered  susceptible,  the  moment  any  accident  such  as 
this  election,  occurs,  all  tne  popular  passions  start  simultaneously 
up,  and  bear  down  every  obstacle  before  them.  Do  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  the  peasantry  should  thus  at  once  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  you,  when  they  are  under  the  operation  of  emotions 
which  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  could  resist.  The  feeling  by 
which  they  are  now  actuated  would  make  them  not  only  vote  against 
their  landlords,  but  would  make  them  rush  into  the  field,  scale  the 
batteries  of  a  fortress,  and  mount  the  breach  ;  and,  gentlemen,  give 
me  now  leave  to  ask  you,  whether,  after  a  due  reflection  upon  the 
motives  by  which  your  vassals  (for  so  they  are  accounted)  are  go- 
verned, you  will  be  disposed  to  exercise  any  measure  of  severity  in 
their  regard. 

I  hear  it  said,  that  before  many  days  go  by,  there  will  be  many 
tears  shed  in  the  hovels  of  your  slaves,  and  that  you  will  take  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  their  treason.  I  trust  in  God  that  you  will  not, 
when  your  own  passions  have  subsided,  and  your  blood  has  had  time 
to  cool,  persevere  in  such  a  cruel,  and  let  me  add,  such  an  unjusti- 
fiable determination.  Consider,  gentlemen,  whether  a  great  allow- 
ance should  not  be  made  for  the  offence  which  they  have  committed. 
If  they  are,  as  you  say  they  are,  under  the  influence  of  fanaticism, 
I  would  say  to  you,  that  such  an  influence  affords  many  circumstances 
of  extenuation,  and  that  you  should  forgive  them,  '  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.*  They  have  followed  their  priests  to  the  hustings, 
and  they  would  follow  them  to  the  scaffold.  But  you  will  ask, 
wherefore  should  they  prefer  their  priests  to  their  landlords,  and 
have  purer  reverence  for  the  altars  of  their  religion,  than  for  the 
counter  on  which  you  calculate  your  rents  ?  Ah,  gentlemen,  con- 
sider a  little  the  relation  in  which  the  priest  stands  towards  the  pea- 
sant. Let  us  put  the  priest  into  one  scale,  and  the  landlord  mto 
the  other,  and  let  us  see  which  should  preponderate.  I  will  take 
an  excellent  landlord  and  an  excellent  priest.  The  landlord  shall 
be  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  and  the  priest  shall  be  Mr  Murphy  of  Co- 
rofin.  Who  is  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  ?  A  gentleman  who  has  a  great 
fortune,  who  lives  in  a  splendid  mansion,  and  who,  from  the  windows 
of  a  palace,  looks  upon  possessions  almost  as  wide  as  those  which  his 
ancestors  beheld  from  the  summit  of  their  feudal  towers.  His  te- 
nants pay  him  their  rent  twice  a- year,  and  they  have  their  land  at  a 
moderate  rate.     So  much  for  the  landlord. 

I  come  now  to  Father  Murphy  of  Corofin.  Where  dftes  he  re- 
side ?  In  an  humble  abode,  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
in  the  midst  of  dreariness  and  waste.  He  dwells  in  the  midst  of  his 
parishioners,  and  is  their  benefactor,  their  friend,  their  father.  It 
IS  not  only  in  the  actual  ministry  of  the  sacraments  of  religion  that 
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he  stands  as  an  object  of  affectionate  reverence  among  them.  I  saw 
him,  indeed,  at  his  altar,  surrounded  by  thousands,  and  felt  myself 
the  influence  of  his  contagious  and  enthusiastic  devotion.  He  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  edifice,  and  in  a  language 
which  I  did  not  understand  ;  but  I  could  perceive  what  a  command 
he  has  over  the  minds  of  his  devoted  followers.  But  it  is  not  merely 
as  the  celebrator  of  the  rites  of  Divine  Worship  that  he  is  dear  to 
his  flock  ;  he  is  their  companion,  the  roitigator  of  their  calamities, 
the  soother  of  their  afflictions,  the  trustee  of  their  hearts,  the  re- 
pository of  their  secrets,  the  guardian  of  their  interests,  and  the 
sentinel  of  their  death-beds.  A  peasant  is  dying — in  the  midst  of 
the  winter's  night,  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  of  the  priest,  and  he 
is  told  that  his  parishioner  requires  his  spiritual  assistance — the  wind 
is  howling,  the  snow  descends  upon  the  hills,  and  the  rain  and  storm 
beat  againt  his  face  ;  yet  he  goes  forth,  hurries  to  the  hovel  of  the 
expiring  wretch,  and  taking  his  station  beside  the  mass  of  pestilence 
of  which  the  bed  of  straw  is  composed,  bends  to  receive  the  last 
whisper  which  unloads  the  heart  or  its  guilt,  though  the  lips  of  the 
sinner  should  be  tainted  with  disease,  and  he  should  exhale  mortality 
in  his  breath. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  language  of  artificial  declamation — this 
is  not  the  mere  extravagance  of  rhetorical  phrase.  This,  every 
word  of  this,  is  the  truth — the  notorious,  palpable,  and  unquestiou- 
able  truth.  You  know  it,  every  one  of  you  know  it  to  be  true ; 
and  now  let  me  ask  you  can  you  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  attached  to  their  clergy,  and  should  follow  their  ordi- 
nances as  if  they  were  the  injunctions  of  God  ?  Gentlemen,  forgive 
me,  if  I  venture  to  supplicate,  on  behalf  of  your  poor  tenants,  for 
mercy  to  them.  Pardon  them,  in  the  name  of  that  God  who  will 
forgave  you  your  offences  in  the  same  measure  of  compassion  which 
you  will  show  to  the  trespasses  of  others.  Do  not,  in  the  name  of 
that  Heaven  before  whom  every  one  of  us,  whether  landlord,  priest, 
or  tenant,  must  at  last  appear — do  not  prosecute  these  poor  people : 
don't  throw  their  children  out  upon  the  public  road — don't  send 
them  forth  to  starve,  to  shiver,  and  to  die.  For  God's  sake,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  and  for  your  own  sake,  and  as  you  are  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  honour,  interpose  your  influence  with  your  friends,  and 
redeem  your  pledge.  I  address  myself  personally  to  you.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  election  you  declared  that  you  wonid  deprecate  all 
persecution  by  the  landlords,  and  that  you  were  the  last  to  wish  that 

narsh  and  vindictive  measures  should  be  employed.     I  believe  you 

and  now  I  call  upon  you  to  redeem  that  pledge  of  mercy,  to  fulfill 
that  noble  engagement,  to  perform  that  great  moral  promise.  You 
will  cover  yourself  with  honour  by  so  doing,  in  the  same  way  that 
you  will  share  in  the  ignominy  that  will  attend  upon  any  expedients 
of  rigour.  Before  you  leave  this  country  to  assume  your  high  func- 
tions, employ  yourself  diligently  in  this  work  of  benevolence,  and 
enjoin  your  friends  with  that  eloquence  of  which  you  are  the  master, 
to  refrain  from  cruelty,  and  not  to  oppress  their  tenants. 

Tell  them,  sir,  that  instead  of  busying  themselves  in  the  worthless 
occupation  of  revenge,  it  is  much  fitter  that  they  should  take  the 
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political  condition  of  their  conntrj  into  their  deep  eonsideratioii. 
Tell  them  that  they  should  address  themselyes  to  the  Legislature, 
and  implore  a  remedy  for  these  frightful  evils.  Tell  them  to  call 
upon  the  men,  in  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  this  great  empire  is 
placed,  to  adopt  a  system  of  conciliation  and  of  peace,  and  to  apply 
to  Ireland  the  great  canon  of  political  morality,  which  has  been  so 
powerfully  expressed  by  thepoet^*/>acM  imponere  morem,*  Our 
manners,  our  habits,  our  laws  must  be  ehanged.  The  eyii  is  to  be 
plucked  out  at  the  root.  The  cancer  must  be  cut  out  of  the 
breast  of  the  country.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  any  measure  of 
disfranchisement,  that  any  additional  penalty,  will  afford  a  remedy. 
Things  have  been  permitted  to  advance  to  a  height  from  which  they 
cannot  be  driven  back. 

Protestants,  awake  to  a  sense  of  vour  condition.  Look  round 
you.  What  have  you  seen  during  this  election  ?  Enough  to  make 
you  feel  that  this  is  not  mere  local  excitation,  but  that  seven  mil- 
lions of  Irish  people  are  completely  arrayed  and  organised.  That 
which  you  behold  in  Clare,  you  would  behold,  under  similar  ciroum* 
stances,  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom.  Did  you  mark  our  disci- 
pline,  our  subordination,  our  good  order,  and  that  prophetic 
tranquillity  which  is  far  more  terrible  than  any  ordinary  storm  ? 
You  have  seen  sixty  thousand  men  under  our  command,  and  not  a 
hand  was  raised,  and  not  a  forbidden  word  was  uttered  in  that 
amazing  multitude.  You  have  beheld  an  example  of  our  power  in 
the  almost  miraculous  sobriety  of  the  people.  Their  lips  have  not 
touched  that  infuriating  beverage  to  wmch  they  are  so  much  attached^ 
and  their  habitual  propensity  vanished  at  our  command.  What 
think  you  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  meet  and  wise  to  leave  us  armed  with 
such  a  dominion  ?  Trust  us  not  with  it ;  strip  us  of  this  appalling 
despotism  ;  annihilate  us  by  concession  ;  extinguish  us  with  peace  ; 
disarray  us  by  eqaality  ;  instead  of  angry  slaves,  make  us  contented 
citizens  ;  if  you  do  not,  tremble  for  the  result" 

The  Catholic  Association  was  a  marvellous  body  and  marvell- 
ous was  the  genius  that  formed  and  fashioned  and  kept  it 
together.  There  never  was  a  pohtical  body  so  fitly  repre- 
senting the  country  on  behalf  of  which  it  professed  to  act. 
While  disclaiming  a  representative  character  or  delegated 
functions  of  any  kind,  in  compliance  with  a  very  stringent 
law ;  and  comprising  the  whole  nation  in  theory  though  in 
substance  it  was  a  Dublin  Committee;  the  whole  country  obeyed 
it  punctually  and  uncomplainingly^  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  did  in  reality  represent  the  country ;  and  that  the  latter  did 
really  consider  itself  bound  in  conscience  by  the  decisions  of  the 
central  body.  But  for  all  that  we  are  not  to  forget  of  what 
materials  that  body  was  composed,  what  diversity  of  tempers, 
what  repugnant  counsels,  what  antagonistic  elements  of  every 
kind  it  unavoidably  embraced,  and  how  effectually  O'Connell 
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kept  them  in  harmonious  action  by  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous 
and  despotic  repression  which  he  had  nevertheless  the  art  to 
disguise  as  liberty^  and  make  amiable  as  such.  He  had  to 
deal  with  a  people  that  had  often  been  unanimous  but  never 
harmonious  ;  whose  individuals,  unless  under  pressure  of  the 
severest  description,  exhibited  repulsion  the  moment  they  were 
brought  into  contact ;  whose  history  is  a  homily  upon  the  evils 
of  division,  and  who  if  left  to  themselves  would  certainly  never 
have  united.  And  yet  for  forty  years  by  the  bare  force  of  his 
will,  without  any  outward  appliance  of  power,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  that  association  or  some  of  its  offshoots,  he 
ruled  that  people  with  the  simplicity,  the  unity,  and  the 
dispatch  of  absolute  authority,  wielded  it  as  a  single  wea- 
pon, achieved  with  it  victories  of  the  most  unlikely  kind, 
and  but  that  the  famine,  his  own  decline  and  death  supervened, 
was  on  the  eve  of  victories  more  astonishing  yet ;  for  had  the 
revolution  of  1848  found  O'Connell  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
influence,  and  the  Irish  people  in  the  robustness  of  its  strength, 
the  multitude  of  its  numbers  and  the  compactness  of  its 
organization  such  as  he  had  lately  ruled  it;  we  should  have  seen 
the  legislative  union  substantially  if  not  formally  repealed,  or 
else  changes  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  Ireland  so 
radical  and  organic  as  the  wildest  speculation  could  not 
dream  of  now. 

The  Catholic  Association  was  the  model  of  every  political  asso- 
ciation that  followed  or  in  all  probability  that  is  destined  to  fol- 
low in  these  countries ;  but  the  failure  of  the  most  powerful  of 
them  all,  the  Repeal  Association,  and  of  the  abortive  swarms  that 
succeeded  it,  is  a  proof  that  however  excellent  the  instrument, 
it  required  the  master's  hand  to  deal  with  it.  The  bow  of 
Ulysses  was  stubborn  and  unmanageable  to  the  stoutest  of  the 
pretenders,  and  events  have  proved  that  the  combined  and 
harmonious  action  of  the  Irish  people  depended  on  their 
leader,  for  no  association,  however  small  or  sectional,  has  been 
able  to  keep  together  in  its  integrity  for  six  months  since 
O'Connell's  death.  In  the  working  of  that  mighty  engine,  the 
Association  as  it  is  emphatically  called,  Sheil,  we  have  already 
observed,  held  the  second  place.  Mr.  M'Cullagh  therefore,  it 
seems  to  us,  might  with  advantage  have  gone  more  at  large 
into  the  history  of  that  body,  for  its  history  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  Sheil,  and  we  think  too  that  had  he 
made  more  copious  extracts  .from  his  speeches  previous  to 
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1829^  the  effect  would  have  been  more  striking  and  the 
interest  more  sustained ;  but  everything  considered  we  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  M'Cullagh's  labours.  He  has 
written  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  history  of  one  who  took  a 
foremost  part  in  a  struggle  that  was  national  in  tlie  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  who  belonged  to  literature  no  less  than  to 
Ireland.  He  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  vindicating 
his  memory  not  so  much  from  direct  imputation,  (a  compara- 
tively easy  task)  but  from  the  obscure  and  impalpable  hostility 
of  what  are  called  impressions,  that  offer  nothing  to  grapple 
with,  and  are  consequently  almost  invincible.  He  has  caught 
the  features  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  epoch,  he  has  given 
them  permanence,  and  set  before  us  a  career  which  we  should 
not  wish  to  see  emulated  generally,  but  in  which  there  is 
something  to  imitate,  much  to  admire,  a  great  deal  to  excuse, 
and  many  an  instructive  lesson.  He  has  written  faithfully, 
moderately,  and  with  animation.  The  work  has  been  generally 
successful  in  England,  and  we  wish  it  could  be  said,  that  someot 
the  principles  for  which  the  distinguished  subject  of  the  biogra- 
phy  contended  were  still  as  vigorous  and  popular  as  formerly, 
but  we  fear  it  is  not  so. 
From  causes,  or  alleged  causes,  into  which  it  is  not  our 

!)rovince  nor  our  wish  to  enter,  the  principles  of  rational 
iberty,  whether  civil  or  religious,  seem  to  have  lost  ground  in 
England.  Unless  it  be  looked  to  in  time,  the  main  struggle 
will  be  not  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  but  between 
obstructives  and  levellers ;  between  those  who  resist  all  reform 
and  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  any  rule ;  and  as  to  religions 
hberty,  the  various  acceptations  of  the  word  as  supplied  from 
public  meetings  and  parliamentary  debates,  will  inevitably  be 
the  death  of  future  schohasts,  when  Enghsh  becomes  a  learned 
tongue;  and  Mr.  Macaulay's  Traveller  from  New  Zealand 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge, 
to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paulas. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  our  view  of  Sheil's  life  and  times, 
they  should  be  a  warning  to  men  of  genius,  who  either  through 
modesty  or  faintheartedness,  contract  the  horizon  of  their 
ambition,  bartering  future  greatness  for  small  but  early  advance- 
ment, and  satisfied  with  the  •Aiy«i»  «  ^ia«»  «,  when  a  little 
longanimity  might  elevate  them  to  eminence,  the  ascent 
to  which  is  always  less  steep  than  it  appears.  How  many 
intended  for  different  things,  fascinated  by  the  glitter  of  a 
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showy  appointment^  or  charmed  by  the  distance  that  lends 
enchantment  to  a  third  rate  embassy^  give  up  their  own  future^ 
and  perhaps  a  future  still  more  important.  The  obvious  duty 
of  those  who  have  at  heart  peace  and  civih'zation  properly  un- 
derstood, is  not  to  film  the  sores  of  the  commonwealth^  but  to 
cut  deeply  and  cautiously ;  not  to  compromise  their  principles^ 
but  not  to  exaggerate  them ;  not  to  let  their  ambition  overleap 
itself,  but  still  less  to  qualify  and  dwarf  it ;  above  all  things, 
when  reasonably  conscious  or  worth,  and  qualified  by  services 
to  resent  subaltern  advancement  as  more  odious  than  exclusion, 
and  condescending  patronage  as  the  most  intolerable  variety 
of  insolence — to  have  faith  in  the  triumph  of  right,  but  not 
to  set  faith  above  works ;  and  whatever  they  may  win  by  con- 
cession, never  to  look  upon  any  thing  as  quite  secure  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  enforce.  If  there  were  somewhat 
of  this  spirit  in  all  parties,  we  should  have  better  hope  for  the 
country.      It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in    Ireland,   where 

Eublic  opinion  never  perhaps  had  a  secure  footing ;  but  we 
ave  at  least  this  consolation  in  reading  SheiPs  memoirs,  that 
whatever  be  the  faults  of  the  Irish  people,  and  they  are  many  ; 
whatever  be  their  follies,  and  they  are  not  to  be  denied ;  the 
country  that  is  susceptible  of  so  perfect  an  organization,  and 
so  uniform  an  action  as  were  communicated  to  it  by  O'Connell 
and  Sheil,  will  alwavs  be  capable  of  great  things  under  great 
men.  But  it  would  be  a  fated  mistake  to  trust  to  the  turning 
up  of  a  great  man.  Ireland  must  for  years  to  come,  and 
probably  always,  be  more  under  the  dominion  of  personal 
influence  than  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  while  a  heavy 
responsibility  is  thus  thrown  upon  those  whoever  they  may 
be  from  whom  that  influence  emanates,  and  particularly  upon 
her  governors ;  it  will  be  all  the  more  necessary  for  those  who 
are  conscious  of  worth,  to  cultivate  in  themselves  the  qualities 
of  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  that  will  enable  them  to 
exercise,  with  dignity  and  effect,  whatever  influence  they  may 
derive  from  high  position  or  commanding  talents.  The  man 
that  can  save  us  from  our  own  contempt  will  be  a  great 
deliverer;  for  people  seldom  are  wrong  when  they  despise 
themselves,  and  they  cannot  earn  their  own  respect  without 
commanding  that  of  others. 
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ThiHf 'Third  Report  of  the  Itupettors-General  on  the  Oeueral 
State  of  the  Prisons  of  Ireland,  1854.  fTith  Appendices. 
Presented  to  Both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Command  of 
Her  Majesty.    Dublin  :  Thom  and  Sons,  1855. 

I  am  of  opinion,  writes  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  and  who  to  great  experience  added  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  Christian  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  philosopher, 
"  That  most  effectually  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  imprison- 
ment, and  that  at  the  least  cost  to  the  country,  and  with  the 
nearest  approach  to  justice  in  the  apportionment  of  the  cost, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  whole  power  and  duty  of  providing  and 
regulating  prisons  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Government."* 
Of  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  this  opinion  expressed  by  Mr: 
Frederic  Hill  no  more  patent  proof  could  be  afforded  than 
that  furnished  by  the  able,  careful,  and  elaborate  Report  before 
us.  Wherever  good  can  be  traced  it  springs  from  Grovem- 
ment  intervention ;  where  blunderiugs  and  errors  produce  evils, 
all  have  their  origin  in  those  fruitful  sources  of  mischief — 
Grand  Jury  stupidity  and  the  incapacity  of  local  management. 

Commencing  with  that  important  topic,  the  number  of 
criminals  in  all  Prisons  on  certain  days  in  each  year,  and  taking 
the  period  of  five  years,  from  January  1st,  1850,  to  January 
1st,  1855,  we  find  a  gradual  but  steady  decrease.  Thus,  in 
January  1850,  the  numbers  were  10,967;  whilst  in  January 
1855,  they  had  declined  to  5,080,  being  a  decrease,  in  the  latter 
year,  of  675  from  the  year  1854  and  from  the  year  1850,  of 
6,887. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  abstract,  distributed  into 
Provinces,  of  the  Committals  during  the  years  1853  and  1^54, 
with  the  sexes : — 


•  See  "  Crime,  its  Ambont,  Causes,  and  Remedies."  By  Frederic 
HUl,  Barrister-at-Law,  Late  Inspector  of  Prisons.  London :  Murray. 
1868,  p.  868. 
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•      •      •      • 

lljl 

"  1858. 

Males.    Females. 
.    5,026        8,185 
.  15,601         8,091 
.  17.694       17,477 
.    8,571         1,824 

1854. 

Males.     Females. 

5,581  2,966 
12/)41  7,055 
14,270       15.068* 

2,850         1,169 

Total, 

.  42,492      80,527 

84,192      26,258 

Gross  Total  .  78,019  60,445*' 

Befening  to  this  table,  tbe  Inspectors-General  remark  : — 

**  The  relative  proportion  of  females  in  the  foregoing  taUe,  we 
regpret  to  state,  has  advanced  to  43*4  per  cent ;  that  of  1858  havine 
been  only  41*6 ,  an  advance,  which  is  the  more  to  be  laroentea, 
because,  m  the  majoritv  of  our  Gaols  the  department  assigned  to  pri- 
soners of  this  sex  rarely  contains  one  third  of  the  entire  accommoda- 
tion. We  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  local 
authorrties  the  policy  of  combating  this  evil,  and  we  cannot  venture 
to  entertain  hopes  of  any  amelioration,  until  fitting  provision  for 
carrying  out  stringent  discipline  shall  be  furnished." 

Another  error  in  local  management  is  that  glaring  one  which 
gives  to  the  prisoner  a  better  description  of  food  than  that 
furnished  by  the  Union  Workhouse ;  and  thus  young  paupers 
are  led  to  prefer  the  Gaol  to  the  Poor  House  as  an  asylum— 
the  allowance  in  the  Gaols  exceeding  that  of  the  Poor  Houses, 
by  S  oz.  of  meal  and  2  oz.  of  bread  daily. 

With  these  inducements  to  select  the  Gaol  as  a  home,  it 
can  hardly  surprize  one  that  re-committals  should  swell  the 
returns.  But  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  There  is  little 
effort  made  to  introduce  Separation,  Industrial  Training,  or 
School  Teaching.  We  first  insert  the  observations  of  the 
Inspectors-General : — 

*•  Our  gaols  at  present  comprise  4,762  single  cells,  409  other 
cells,  and  476  rooms  furnished  with  beds ;  the  two  latter,  as  their 
name  implies,  being  allocated  exclusively  to  *  associated*  imprison- 
ment. Of  the  single  cells,  however,  there  are  but  8,323  of  the 
forgoing  size,  or  which  contain  in  tbe  aggregate  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet,  the  remainder  being  of  lesser  capacity.  Again,  of 
the  409  double  cells,  there  are  77  capable  of  subdivision  into  two  or 
more,  whose  space  would  be  equivalent  to  the  above  measurement. 
Some  additional  accommodation,  though  to  an  inconsiderable  extent, 
might,  doubtless,  be  further  obtained  by  the  conversion  of  the  day 


These  figures  include  the  City  of  Dublin  committals — vie  :— 
To  Richmond  Bridewell — Idales      •       7,287     X  1777K 
To  Grangegorman—Pemales  -      10,488    j   "ou«. 
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rooms  into  similar  cells,  inasmach  as  under  the  separate  system  such 
rooms  would  no  longer  be  required  ;  the  congregation  of  prisoners 
being  especially  forbidden,  so  that  the  total  of  cells  i4)plicable  to 
the  establishment  of  the  separate  system  would,  probably,  on  the 
most  favorable  calculation^  fall  short  of  4,000.  In  stating  the  above 
number  of  single  cells  to  be  applicable  to  the  separate  system,  we 
must  not  be  understood  to  convey  that  the  whole  of  theiu,  or  that 
even  the  migority,  are  now  prepared,  or  about  to  be  prepared  for 
effecting  this  desirable  object,  the  actual  amount  of  ^separation* 
being  very  limited.  In  our  reports  upon  the  several  gaols  we  have 
adopted  a  species  of  classification  for  ascertaining  the  gradations  of 
the  system,  which  we  divide  into  'complete,'  'partial,*  and  'approx- 
imative.' 

By  '  complete'  we  understand  the  maintenance  of  it  throughout 
all  the  criminal  classes  in  its  integrity,  according  to  the  prescriptions 
of  the  3rd  and  4th  Vic,  chap  44 ;  by  *  partial,'  the  establishment  of 
it  under  similar  reflation  in  one  or  more  sections ;  the  remainder 
of  the  gaol  being  administered  on  the  plan  of  '  association,*  subject 
of  course  to  the  classification  directed  by  the  old  *  Prisons'  Act  ;* 
and  by  '  approximative'  we  signify  that  every  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
vent intermixture,  and  undue  communication,  such  as  keeping  each 
prisoner  apart  not  only  at  night  in  a  single  cell,  but  during  meals, 
and  at  the  periods  allocated  to  punitive  and  industrial  labour,  by 
attaching  separate  compartments  to  the  tread-wheel,  and  by  con- 
structing stalls  in  the  yards,  workshops,  laundries,  and  lavatories. 

'  Complete  separation'  is  in  operation,  or  about  to  be  immediately 
enforcea,  in  the  annexed  gaols  only,  viz. : — those  of  the  counties  of 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Kilkenny,  and  Louth. 

*  Partial  separation'  is  earned  out  in  those  of  Carlow,  Down, 
Kine's,  Roscommon,  Slip^o,  Tyrone,  and  Westmeath. 

*  Approximate  separation'  in  those  of  Clare,  Cork,  (County  and 
City),  Dublin  City  (at  Richmond  Bridewell  and  Grangegorman 
Penitentiary),  Fermanagh,  Kildare  (at  Naas),  Limerick  County, 
Londonderry,  Tipperary  (at  Clonmel),  Wexford,  and  Wicklow  ;  so 
that  of  the  forty-two  gaols  under  our  inspection,  there  are  no  less 
than  nineteen  which  are  wholly  without  any  modification  of  this 
paramount  principle  of  discipline. 

Productive  employment  and  instruction  in  trades  are  carried  on 
with  systematic  activity  in  the  gaols  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Clare, 
Cork  (County),  Dublin *City  (at  Richmond  Bridewell),  Kerry,  King's, 
Limerick,  Queen's,  Tipperary  (North  Riding,  at  Nenagh),  and 
Tyrone, 

They  are  also  maintained  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  prisons  of 
Carlow,  Dublin  Counter,  Dublin  City  (Grangegorman),  Cork  (City), 
Down,  Fermanagh,  Leitrim,  Tipperary  (South  Riding,  at  ClonmeH. 
Waterford  (County),  Westmeath,  and  Wexford. 

Lastly,  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  labour,  although  inconsi- 
derable,  is  found  in  the  gaols  of  Cavan,  Galway  (County),  Kildare 
(atAthy),  Londonderry,  Longford,  Louth,  Mayo,  Meath,  M onaghan, 
Sligo,  Waterford  (City),  and  Wicklow  :  but  in  the  remainder  it  can 
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scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prodnce  re- 
munerative results,  or  to  provide  prisoners  with  the  means  of  earn- 
ing their  bread  upon  their  discharge." 

In  addition,  the  Inspectors-GJeneral  add  that  there  ii 


'*  A  want  of  care  and  conscientiousness  generally  exhibited  in  the 
appointment  of  turnkeys ;  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  selection  of 
persons  who  have  been  trained  in  handicrafuy  or  who  are  at  least 
possessed  of  an  aptitude  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  such  as  are 
easily  learned,  and  are  of  ready  applicability — tailoring  and  shoe- 
makmg,  for  instance — even  if  no  further  proficiency  should  be  ac- 
quired than  is  necessary  for  mending  and  repairing.  In  some  counties 
the  High  Sheriffs  have,  with  laudable  liberality  and  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  placed  the  nomination  of  such  officers  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Boards  of  Superintendence ;  but  in  the  majority  the  exercise  of 
mere  favouritism,  without  any  consideration  of  fitness,  prevails  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  essential  to  the  well-being  of  prisons 
that  this  patronage  should  be  transferred  by  the  legislature  to  the 
body  charged  witn  and  responsible  for  the  due  administration." 

Pitiable,  however,  as  these  facts  may  be,  they  are  exceeded, 
in  the  absurdity  of  mismanagement,  by  the  details  of  the  pro- 
visions for  school  teaching.  It  appears  that  the  trained 
teachers  are,  in  many  cases,  "  not  selected  solely  for  educational 
purposes,  but  are  compelled  to  fulfil  also  the  duties  of  discipline 
ofiBcers ;  and  thus  little  difference  exists  generally  as  to  intel- 
lectual fitness  between  the  two  classes  of  instructors — namely, 
turnkeys,  who  are  moderately  qualified  to  teach,  and  such 
schoolmasters  as  are  ready  to  undertake,  at  low  salaries,  the 
custody  and  supervision  of  prisoners.'* 

Any  of  our  readers  who  know  what  the  duty  of  a  schoolmas- 
ter is ;  any  who  can  understand  that  for  all  purposes  of  reforma- 
tion the  schoolmaster  is  only  second,  if  not  fully  equal,  to  the 
Cliaplain,  will  know  how  to  value  the  system  of  teaching  carried 
out  in  these  gaols:  but  to  add  to  the  record  of  the  other  absurdi- 
ties of  this  absurd  method  of  management,  the  Inspectors-Gene- 
ral state,  "in  the  report  upon  one  of  our  county  gaols,  for  the  past 
year,  it  is  noticed  with  reprobation,  that  an  assistant  matron,  in 
the  female  department,  had  been  advertised  for,  to  perform  the 
anomalous  duties  of  uchoolmiatress  and  iuperintendent  of  lu^ 
naticsJ* 

The  section  of  the  Report,  referring  to  this  subject  of  educa- 
tion, recommends,  we  are  rejoiced  to  find,  that  for  secular 
instruction  all  the  Prison  Schools  should  be  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  National  Board,  and  that  in  addition  to 
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the  oocasioDfil  examinatioiis    to   be  held   bj   the  National 
Inspectors^  the  Chaplains  should  be  boand,  from  time  to  time^ 
at  unexpected  periods^  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  records  of 
advancement :  tliis  course  is  already  enforced  by  bye-laws  in  - 
some  of  the  best  administered  prisons.* 

In  thus  condensing  the  facts^  recorded  by  the  Inspectors  of 
the  general  condition  of  our  gaole^  we  have  placed  before  the 
reader  some  of  the  proofs  on  which  we  rely  in  support  of  our 
assertion^  that  Ireland  requires  most  urgently  the  speedy 
establishment  of  Beformatory  Schools  for  juvenile  offenders. 
If  our  gaols  are  unsuited  for  adults,  they  are  surely  unsuited 
for  juveniles ;  the  turnkey  who,  in  theatrical  phrase,  *'  doubles'' 
the  part  witli  that  of  schoolmaster, — and  the  female  superintend- 
ent of  lunatics  who  devotes  her  unemployed  hours  to  school 
teaching,  are  httle  calculated  to  win  and  train  the  ''  City  Arab*' 
to  virtue;  to  watch  every  sign  of  awakened  nature;  to  catch  and 
note  every  phase  of  disposition  amongst  the  individuauzbd 
young  offenders ;  *'  to  snatch,"  as  Channing  said,  "  every  child 
from  perdition,  and  awaken  in  him  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a 
man ; '  to  consider  each  young  prisoner  as  a  child  who  has 
been  mis-reared,  not  as  a  criminal  who  has  out-raged  societv ; 
such  officers  cannot  achieve  these  great  things,  ana  the  legisla- 
ture wliich  permits  their  appointment  belongs  to  that  class  so 
well  described  by  M.  Demetz  when  he  wrote,  "  Tl  est  des 
syst^mes  qui  ne  rt^isent  rien,  mais  c'est  parce  qu'ils  imagineut 
r  impossible." 


*  Amidst  aU  the  Texing  blunders,  there  is  one  Table  in  the  Beport 
to  which  we  can  look  with  satisfaction  ;  it  is  that  which  shows  the  num. 
bersand  sexes  committed  during  the  years  1853  and  1854:  it  is  as 
follows : — 


Felony, 

Pettv  Larceny,  Ac.  (Summary), 
fiiisdemeanants,  . 
Under  Revenue  Laws,    . 
Under  Poor  Law  Act,     . 
By  CourtS'Manial  and  Deserters, 
Under  Vagrant  Act» 
Drunkards,  .  • 

Lunatics  under  the  Act  for  In- 
sanity, 

Total 


1853 

1854. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

5,013 

3,222 

4.250 

2,810 

7,312 

4,539 

5,734 

4,141 

14,0»7 

8.902 

11,554 

8,016 

8d7 

154 

271 

92 

1,643 

475 

1,084 

286 

182 

«_ 

236 

.. 

7.081 

7,653 

4,892 

6,623 

0,614 

5,350 

5,828 

4,658 

333 

232 

348 

228 

42,492     30,527      84,192      26,253 
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We  koow  that  the  questioii  of  jufenile  reformatioii  is,  as  yet, 
very  imperfectly  understood  in  Ireland;  and  many  very  worthy 
people  consider  that  the  gaol  is  a  proper  place  for  young 
offenders,  and  that  the  establisbment  of  a  fieformatory  is  but  the 
day  dreanr  of  a  philanthropist.  Yet  the  question  is  one  of  too 
great  and  deep  importance  to  be  thus  evaded,  and  with  the 
facts  appearing  in  the  report  before  us,  and  considering  the 
urgent  appeal  for  some  better  system  of  juvenile  management, 
than  that  of  the  common  gaol,  made  by  the  Inspectors,  we 
are  relieved  from  every  anxiety  as  to  the  opinions  on  this' 
question  htld  by  these  whose  duties  make  them  best  acquainted 
with  all  the  defects  of  our  present  arrangements,  and  of  the 
course  adopted  in  the  cases  of  juvenile  criminals. 

During  the  year  1854,  the  numbers,  ages,  and  sexes  of 
those  committed  and  convicted,  whose  ages  did  not  exceed 
sixteen  years,  were  as  follows :  ten  years,  and  under,  677 
males,  367  females  :  sixteen  years,  and  above  ten,  7,517  males, 
2,  225  females ;  giving  a  total,  for  tiie  year,  of  8,194  males, 
and  2,592  females,  or  a  grand  total  of  10,786  persons  com- 
mitted, whose  ages  did  not  exceed  16  years.  These  totals, 
compared  with  the  committals  of  1853,  show  a  decrease  of 
2,552;  but  the  following  table  of  recommittals  is  most 
important,  as  it  proves  that  although  the  positive  number  of 
criminals  may  decrease,  yet,  that  with  a  very  lar^e  number, 
imprisonment  in  ordinary  gaols  has  had  no  effect  in  checking 
crime : — 


10  Tears  and 
under. 

16  Tears  and 
aborelO. 

Total 
Males. 

Total 
Females. 

Gross 
Total, 
Males 

and 

Females 

1864. 

Twice  Imprisoned     - 
Three  times  do. 
Foot  times  do. 
Five  times  do.   and 
upwaitla 

Total       -       - 

Ghross  Total,  Malesand 
FenudM        -      - 

84 
19 

$ 

SO 

28 
9 
6 

81 

K. 

879 
887 
188 

989 

V. 

178 
94 

109 

171 
889 

801 
103 

68 

140 

914 
889 
339 

439 

79 

73 

1,480 

439 

M29 

803 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,0 

This  table  shows  a  decrease  of  recommittals,  as  comparec 
with  1853,  of  only  131 ;  and,  when  considered,  in  conjunction 
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with  the  following  table  of  sentences  passed,  in  1853  and 
1864,  on  young  criminals  whose  ages  did  not  exceed  16 
years,  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  the  folly,  and  anwise 
economy  which  incite  justices,  or  judges,  to  inflict  short 
sentences  of  imprisonment  on  offenders  of  this  class,  and 
age:— 


Gross  Total 

Males  and 

Females, 

18(8. 

Gross  Total 

Males  and 

Females. 

18M. 

One  Month            ... 
Fourteen  Days      ... 
Seven  Days            .        .        - 
Forty-eight  Hours 
Twenty-four  Hours 
Unlimited              ... 

Total 

3,043 

3,824 

1,890 

516 

276 

639 

2,449 

3,319 

1,205 

379 

254 

34 

10,088     1    7,640 

What  could  the  vast  majority  of  these  children,  committed 
for  a  month  or  fourteen  days  do,  but  return  to  their  haunts  of 
vice  when  released  from  the  gaol,  to  be  again  brought  before 
the  magistrate  and  again  committed  to  the  gaoler's  custodj. 
The  Poor  Law  Union  Officers  are  not  bound,  as  they  should 
be,  to  exercise  a  surveillance  over  these  little  outcasts  :  parents 
they  have  none,  or  worse  than  none,  and  thus  from  year  to 
year  they  grow  in  sin,  till  vice  swells  into  crime,  and  after 
repeated  committals  and  prosecutions,  for  which  the  country 
pays,  they  are  finally  quartered  upon  the  nation,  as  Convicts 
at  Penal  Labor. 

We  do  not  exaggerate  in  thus  declaring  against  short 
imprisonments ;  we  can  expect  no  reformation  under  them ; 
and  their  necessary  consequence,  when  passed  in  a  common 
gaol,  is  recommittal.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  whilst  the 
young  offender  is  looked  upon  but  as  a  strayed  animal,  and 
whilst  the  prison  is  considered  but  as  a  pound  in  which  he  is 
locked  for  safe-keeping.  That  recommittals  should  result  from 
such  a  system  as  this  none  can  feel  surprized  who  consider  the 
import  of  the  following  table  of  the  condition,  as  to  parentage, 
of  juveniles  not  over  sixteen  years  of  age  committed  during  the 
years  185S  and  1854  :— 
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10  Tears  and 
under. 

16  years  and 
aboTe  10. 

Total  Males 

and 

FenuUes. 

Total  Males 

and 

Females. 

K. 

». 

x. 

». 

1854. 

1858. 

Withoat  Parents 

rents      -       -       - 
Without  Father 
Withoat  Mother 
Step-Childnm    -       - 
lUegitimate       •       • 

Groaa  Total,  Males 
and  Females   - 

18» 

ao 

9 

53 
10 
10 

S9 
3 
6 

Ml 
18 
8 
9 

2,569 
400 
429 

1,898 
899 
388 
57 

517 
58 
109 

597 
267 
45 
21 

8,254 

490 
553 

2,809 

1,287 

296 

97 

1,909 
461 
425 

1,274 
793 
250 
118 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,129 

5,125 

Eeferring  to  this  table,  and  to  that  already  given  showing 
the  number  of  recommittals,  the  results,  the  Inspectors-General 
add  most  truly,  "would  indeed  furnish  grounds  for  grave 
anxiety,  if  we  did  not  see  in  them  irrefragable  arguments  for 
the  intervention  of  the  State,  which,  we  trust,  will  not  long  be 
withlield,  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  thus  bereft  of  natural 
protection,  or  have  become  from  other  causes  destitute  of 
necessary  care  and  supervision/^ 

Truly  may  the  officers  of  government  write  thtis ;  strongly 
are  they  bound  to  do  so  when  they  find,  and  reported  so  long 
ago  as  1850, — in  the  *•  Richmond  Female  Penitentiary,  at 
Grangegorman,  that  lie  almost  iticredible  total  of  2,178 
committals  was  represented  hy  only  26  individuals,  one  having 
been  imprisoned  no  less  than  121  times" 

fieferring  to  these  facts  and  figures,  the  Inspectors-General 
add: — 

*'In  our  Report  for  1852,  while  analyzing  the  returns  of  juvenile 
offenders,  we  pointed  out  the  striking  fact,  that  on  a  comparison  of 
the  second  class  of  ages,  namely,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years, 
with  the  first,  which  embraces  those  at  and  under  sixteen  jeurs,  the 
former  exceeds  the  latter  hy  nearly  three  times  the  amount ;  so 
certain  is  the  progress  of  corruption,  and  so  rapid  the  expansion  of 
the  springs  of  crime  into  a  wider  and  stronger  stream  of  depravity. 
According,  however,  to  the  laws  now  in  operation,  this  total, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  a  multiplication  of  the  same  figures,  is  as 
costly  as  if  it  were  composed  of  units,  each  standing  for  a  separate 
delinquent,  there  being  obviously  no  difference  either  in  the  expendi- 
ture or  the  requirements  of  a  gaol,  whether  one  of  its  cells  be 
occupied  by  ten  individuals,  consecutively,  or  by  one  recommitted  ten 
times,  provided  that  the  sum  of  such  several  and  respective 
imprisonments  embraces  the  same  period  of  time. 
27 
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We  conceive  it  then  to  be  a  matter  of  fair  and  sound  calculatioD, 
that  if  in  the  noviciate  effective  means  were  taken  to  repress  the 
guilty  tendencies,  the  second  category  alluded  to  before,  which  in 
itself,  it  must  be  further  remembered,  contains  the  germ  of  more 
numerous  delinquencies,  and  of  far  deeper  wickedness,  would  be 
diminished,  if  not  totally  effaced.  Such  means  would  be  afforded  by 
reformatory  institutions,  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  have 
already  entered  the  primary  category  ;  but  assuredly,  public  duty 
and  interest  demand  that  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  enter  it  at  cUt, 
and  that  they  should  be  arrested  at  the  first  step  in  the  downward 
path  of  destruction.  To  this  great  social  object  ragged  schools, 
preventive  establishments,  and  refuges  are  directed ;  but,  although 
the  opinion  is  largely  entertained  among  those  who  have  exhibited  a 
praiseworthy  zeal,  and  who  have  taken  a  prominent  position  in  the 
reformatory  movement  that  private  beneficence  should  be  left  almost 
entirely  iree  in  its  action,  a  certain  amount  of  control  and  guidance 
appears  to  be  called  for,  in  order  to  produce  an  uniform  and 
simultaneous  co-operation  towards  the  common  end ;  and  we  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  assistance  of  the  state  may  be  accorded  forthwith 
in  support  of  the  efforts  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  local  bodies  or 
combmations  of  individuals.  If,  then,  these  views  be  correct,  and 
these  results  may  be  justly  anticipated,  we  are  entitled,  setting  aside 
for  the  moment  all  higher  considerations,  to  assert  that  on  the 
ground  of  economy  alone,  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  would  accrue 
from  the  adoption  of  such  an  alteration ;  because,  against  the  original 
outlay  must  be  set  off  not  only  the  sum  which  would  be  required,  as 
stated  above,  for  enlarging  our  gaols,  in  accordance  with  the  present 
measure  of  sentences,  but  the  ultimate  saving  to  be  effected  in 
preserving  the  incalculable  amount  of  property  annually  destroyed 
or  rendered  valueless  by  the  criminal  classes,  and  in  reducing  the 
immense  machinery  of  police,  judical  process,  and  punishment  both 
at  home  and  abroad^  which  is  now  necessarily  maintained." 

After  an  analysis  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  punishment  of 
Juveniles,  particularly  of  the  English  Youthful  Offend^^  Act, 
and  referring  to  that  statute,  the  Report  is  continued  thus, 
and  we  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  tlie  reader  to  the  important 
and  wise  suggestions  contained  in  the  passage  which  we 
extract : — 

**  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  latter  statute  would  appear  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  views  which  have  been  gathering  strength  for 
some  years  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  many  countries 
on  the  Continent  where  this  vital  question  has  attracted  public  at- 
tention ;  and  we  should  therefore  earnestly  desire  to  see  them  prac- 
tically applied  to  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  this  country, 
without  binding  ourselves  to  an  entire  concurrence  in  some  of  the 
collateral  conditions — such,  for  instance,  as  the  proviso  that  no 
youthful  offender  shall  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  who  shall 
not  have  undergone  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  at  least  fourteen 
days,  although  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  requirement  that  such 
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imprisonment  should  be  carried  out  in  strict  separation,  an  omission 
which,  we  submit,  involyes  the  danger  of  exposure  to  contamination, 
few  of  our  gaols  being  furnished  with  sufficient  accommodation  and 
appliances  for  maintaining  in  its  integritj  this  indispensable  sjstem 
of  treatment  in  such  circumstances ;  for  we  hold  that  mere  confine- 
ment in  a  prison,  in  which  the  opportunities  of  intercourse  and 
communication  are  strictly  guarded  against,  would  not  affix  the 
stigma  of  debasement  and  corruption,  which,  in  the  public  mind  are 
inseparable  from  the  common  association  of  offenders  of  different 
ages  and  grades  of  criminality.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  fur- 
ther remark  that,  although  the  clauses  fastening  responsibility  upon 
the  parents  and  step-parents  of  youthful  delinquents,  and  charge- 
ability  for  their  maintenance  would  be  found  in  this  country  to  be 
almost  a  dead  letter,  in  consequence  of  the  wide-spread  poverty 
prevailing  among  the  classes  from  which  our  gaols  derive  their 
mmates,  it  seems  highly  desirable  to  retain  them  for  application  to 
to  the  few  cases  in  which  they  would  be  ayailable. 

This  doctrine,  howeyer,  of  vicarious  amenability,  which  has  been 
recognised  in  our  constitution  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  might  as  was 
suggested  by  several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Select 
Committee  referred  to  in  a  former  page,  be  rendered  practically 
comprehensive  by  fixing  the  pecuniary  liability  upon  the  localities, 
whether  parishes,  poor  law  unions,  baronies,  or  other  territorial 
denominations ;  for,  although  it  would  be  more  desirable  that  the 
latter  should  be  of  such  a  limited  extent  as  to  enable  those  subject  to 
the  mulct  to  see  and  to  feel  that  their  exertions  individually  and  col- 
lectively could  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect  upon  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  occupants  of  the  taxable  area,  yet  it  would  be  of  great 
importance,  both  in  point  of  economy  and  of  facility  in  working,  if 
the  existing  local  diyisions  and  machinery  already  in  action  could  be 
adopted. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  offier  these  observations  upon  the 
presumption  that  at  no  distant  period,  legislation  of  a  similar  tendency 
upon  this  most  important  element  of  social  amelioration,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  this  kingdom,  inasmuch,  as  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £10,000  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  Juvenile  Reformatory  in  Ireland,  was  voted  in  the  Annual 
Estimates,  which,  unless  it  be  determined  to  limit  its  advantages 
exclusively  to  those  under  sentence  of  transportation  and  penal  servi- 
tude, would  be  nugatory  if  statutable  powers  were  not  obtained  for 
consigning  offerders  of  tender  age  to  such  institutions,  and  for 
regulating  the  terms  of  their  admission,  detention  and  discharge." 

With  these  evidences  before  us,  with  the  acknowledgements 
of  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  Reformatories,  made 
by  the  Officers  of  Government,  recorded  in  the  very  Reports 
printed  by  authority  of  the  State,  it  becomes  a  fair  and  open 
question — What  species  of  Reformatory  Schools  are  most 
adapted  to  Ireland;  how  can  they  be  established  so  as  to 
secure  public  confidence,  and  their  ultimate  success  ? 
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These  are  grave  queries^  comprisiug  most  momentous  social 
problems ;  and  problems  too  which  can  only  be  resolved  after 
earnest  discussion  by  men  whose  duties  or  whose  professions 
make  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  bearings  of  this 
important  question.  We  have,  however,  been  favored  with  a 
copy  of  a  draft  bill,  for  the  establishment  of  Eeformat-orics 
in  Ireland,  which  appears  to  us  eminently  calculated  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  we  presume  it  is 
drawn  up  by  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  question,  as  all  the  details  seem  well  considered,  and 
carefully  embodied.  We  shall  here  insert  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  premising  that,  in  form,  it  is  but  a  record  of  the 
principles  which  should  be  adopted  in  framing  any  Reformatory 
Bill  intended  to  be  useful  in  its  results,  and  satisfactory  in 
its  working,  in  Ireland.     The  sections  are  as  follows  : — 

"  A    BtLL   FOE   THE   BETTER   CARE    AND    REFOBKATION   OF    YOUTHFUL 
MALE    OFFENDERS     IN    IRELAND. 

Whereas,  Juvenile  Crime  prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Ireland,  and  frequent  re-committals  occuring,  owing  to  the  inappli- 
cability  of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  Qaols  to  reform  Young 
Offenders,  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  Reformatory  Institutions  be 
established  in  Ireland:  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  to  erect  buildings, 
or  to  purchase  buildings  already  erected^  suitable  for  the  purposes 
of  Bef'ormatories  (said  buildings  to  be  situated  in  such  localities  as 
may  seem  most  suitable  and  necessary)  with  such  portions  of  land 
attached  to  each  as  may  be  deemed  requisite  :  and  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors  of  Ireland,  to  order  and  direct  the  entire  cost  of  erecting 
or  purchasing  said  buildings,  and  of  purchasing  said  land,  to  be 
advanced  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be 
nominated  and  appointed  to  receive  same  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland :  and  one  half 
the  amount  so  advanced  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  shall  be  repaid, 
within  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  years  from  the  time  when  the 
Reformatory  Institution  for  which  the  said  sums  shall  have  been  ad- 
vanced, shall  be  completed  and  reported  ready  for  occupation  by  the  In- 
spector, to  be  nominated  and  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  orGovernors  of  Ireland.  And  the 
said  sums  so  advanced  shall  be  divided  into  twenty*eight  equal  parts, 
which  shall  be  repaid  in  twenty-eight  equal  annual  payments,  the 
first  annual  payment  to  be  made  after  the  completion  of  the  twenty- 
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fourth  month  from  the  time  at  which  the  Report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor as  aforesaid  shall  bear  date,  and  shall  be  chargeable  upon 
the  counties  from  which  Young  Offenders  shall  have  been  sent 
to  such  Reformatory,  and  shall,  at  the  Assizes  next  ensuing, 
be  Presented  for  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties from  which  sucn  Young  Offenders  shall  have  been  sent  to 
such  Reformatory,  and  the  Snperintendent  of  such  Institution  shall 
cause  lists  to  be  kept  of  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  Young 
Offenders  committed  to  such  Reformatory,  with  the  dates  of  the 
Committals,  and  a  proportional  part  of  the  said  monies  to  be 
annually  repaid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
charged  against  the  rates  of  said  County,  whence  such  young 
Offenders  shall  have  been  committed  to  said  Reformatory,  and  same 
shall  be  presented  for  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  said  County  at  the 
Assizes  next  ensuing,  and  the  amount  shall  be  paid  to  said  Super- 
intendent as  aforesaid." 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  by  this  first  section,  all  hope  of 
the  success  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  Ireland,  in  support- 
ing Reformatories,  is  abandoned ;  and  we  think  wisely  ;  for  if 
rich  England  permits  the  closure  of  Strettou-on-Dunsraore, 
after  its  thirty  years  of  admitted  usefulness;  if  it  permits  the 
all  but  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Nash's  Institution ;  if  it  throws 
Saltley  and  Hardwicke  for  their  main  support  upon  the  pri- 
vate fortune  of  Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Baker,  surely  poor 
Ireland  cannot  be  considered  capable  of  keeping  open,  by 
means  of  voluntary  contribution,  the  number  of  Reformatories 
capable  of  receiving  our  Juvenile  Criminals. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  founded  upon  the  third 
and  fourth  sections  of  the  first  and  second,  G.  IV.  c.  33., 
known  as  the  Irish  Lunatic  Asylums  Act,  but  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  those  of 
the  fourth,  that  we  defer  further  observations  upon  them, 
until  we  shall  discuss  those  of  the  latter  section. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  section,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"II.  The  Reformatories  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
reception  of  the  Professors  of  the  Protestant  or  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religions  respectively  ;  and  all  Offenders  committed  to  a 
Reformatory  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  religious 
persuasion  as  that  professed  by  their  parents ;  and  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  religion  of  the  parent  is  unknown,  the  young  person  com- 
mitted shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  religious  persuasion 
of  which  he  professes  himself  a  follower." 

The  provisions  of  this  section,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all 
who  know  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Ireland,  are  strictly 
requisite  in  any  such  Bill  as  that  before  us,  if  it  be  intended 
to  secure  public  confidence  for  the  measure.     But  indeed  the 
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authority  of  Mettray  is  in  favor  of  the  principle  herein  contained. 
Eoraan  Catholics  form  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  great  body  of 
criminals,  compared  with  Protestants,  in  Ireland  as  in  France, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  those  of  the  former  religion  are  most 
exposed  to  temptation,  and  are  the  vast  majority  of  the  population. 
Besides,  if  further  proof  of  the  necessity  for  this  rule  and  of  its 

Sod  sense  were  needed,  it  is  furnished  by  our  esteemed  friend, 
r.  Eecorder  Hall,  who,  in  his  admirable  Lecture  on  Mettray, 
informs  us — ''all  the  colonists  at  Mettray  are  Boman  Catholics, 
but  this  is  only  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  mixing  children 
of  diflPerent  persuasions.  M.  le  Comte  de  Gasparin,  the 
president  of  the  Society,  is  himself  a  Protestant;  children  of 
that  faith  are  sent  to  a  Protestant  colony  at  Sainte  Poy.'' 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  section,  that  it  is  in  direct  contro- 
version of  the  principles  of  the  Irish  System  of  National 
Education :  none  admire  that  system  more  earnestly  than 
ourselves,  and  did  we  consider  the  objection  founded  in  truth, 
we  would  at  once  oppose  the  section  as  being  a  check  upon 
the  progression  and  full  developement  of  the  greatest  legis- 
lative boon  ever  conferred  upon  Ireland.  But  it  is  not 
opposed  to  it.  By  the  National  System  religion  is  made  the 
companion  of  literature  and  science ;  it  is  combined  with  the 
system,  so  that  those  who  have  never  fallen  into  crime  may 
learn  that  the  avoidance  of  crime  and  the  love  of  virtue  are  the 
greatest  duties  of  life ;  but  in  the  Reformatory  School  all  have 
fallen  into  crime,  and  most  require  to  be  taught  what  virtue  is. 
In  the  National  School  the  knowledge,  and  the  acceptance  of 
God's  law,  are  taken  as  admitted  rules  of  conduct ;  in  the 
"Reformatory  School  the  ignorance  of  this  law,  or  knowledge  of 
it  warped  from  its  true  position,  as  the  rule  of  duty,  must  be 
considered  as  the  great  diflSculty  to  be  encountered ;  yet  in 
this  same  school  rehgion  must  be  made  the  be  all  and  the 
end  all  of  every  hope  of  reformation, — it  must  be  the  lever  to 
raise  the  "  Home  Heathen"  to  the  knowledge  of  his  merciful, 
omnipotent  Father. 

As  to  the  absurdity  of  objecting  that  this  section  would 
encourage  and  acknowledge  the  teaching  of  what  some  well- 
meaning  but  thoughtless  people  call  "  Popery,"  the  objection 
is  simply  ridiculous.  Ireland  is,  in  numbers,  a  Boman  Catholic 
country;  the  vast  mass  of  its  criminal  population  must  of 
necessity  be  of  that  religion,  or  they  must  have  learned  just 
so  much  of  it  as  to  make  them  totally  incapable  of  being 
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reformed  through  the  medium  of  any  other  faith.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  paid 
Koman  Catholic  Chaplains  have  been  appointed  to  all  our 
Prisons,  and  in  the  justice  of  this  arrangement  for  Ireland, 
our  good  friend  and  fellow  countryman,  the  Eev.  Henry 
Bjngsmill,  the  excellent  Chaplain  of  Pentonvilie  Prison,  agrees, 
even  whilst  contending  most  vigorously,  in  his  letter  addres- 
sed, on  the  appointment  of  a  Boman  Catholic  Chaplain  to 
Pentonvilie  Prison,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  against  the  adoption 
of  the  same  principle  in  England. 

Other  considerations  may  be  urged  in  support  of  this  section, 
Ifirst,  if  young  offenders  of  different  creeds  are  sent  to  the 
same  Keformatory,  the  system  will  entail  a  double  set  of 
Chaplains,  possibly  a  double  staff  of  officers  for  each  Institution. 
Second,  by  combining  the  two  religions  in  Protestant  and 
Catholic  ''  families'^  within  the  same  Reformatory,  we  shall 
expose  the  Institution  to  all  those  disheartening,  embarrassing, 
and  unseemly  sectarian  squabbles,  which  at  present  disgrace 
the  administration  of  our  Poor  Houses.  Third,  the  combin- 
ation of  religions  will  lead  to  frequent  distubance  of  arrange- 
ments upon  Roman  Catholic  holidays  and  fasting  days.  Fourth, 
the  combination  will  produce  distrust  amongst  the  people  in 
Ireland,  who  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  that  all  combination 
in  such  Institutions  as  Prisons  and  Reformatories  is  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  facilities  for  proselytism.  Pifth, 
and  most  important  of  all,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that 
religion  is  the  great  means  of  Juvenile  Reformation,  it  becomes 
at  once  evident  that  owing  to  the  great,  wide,  aud  important 
differences,  between  the  externals  of  the  two  religions,  the 
professors  of  them  never  can  be  placed  together  in  Reforma- 
tories, if  the  peculiar  means  of  Reformation  afforded  by  each 
faith  are  to  be  employed  effectively,  and,  at  the  same  time 
inoffensively,  to  those  of  the  opposite  creed. 

We  are  not  unsupported,  in  these  opinions  here  expressed 
upon  this  second  section,  by  the  perfect  judgement  of  those  in 
England  who  are  best  able  to  write  with  authority  and 
weight  of  knowledge  upon  this  important  topic.  Referring 
to  the  system  of  separation,  as  contemplated  by  the  second 
section,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  able,  and  most  clear-judging 
advocates  of  the  Reformatory  principle  in  England  thus  writes 
to  us,  replying  to  a  query  addressed  by  us  to  him,  in  request- 
ing his  opinion  of  the  section  : — 
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"  I  do  not  look  upon  the  arrangement^  as  a  boon  to  the  professors 
of  either  creed,  but  as  a  boon  to  the  state.  The  state  is  expending 
money  to  reform  young  offenders — the  religion  of  those  offenders 
may  be  made  a  potent  engine  for  advancing  the  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  religion  which  they  have  been  taugbt  to  fear  and  hate, 
and  the  more  contact  with  which  will  disunite  them  from  those  of  their 
own  communion,  will  retard  the  reformatory  progress,  instead  of 
aiding  it,  and  will  prove  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  the  two  modes  of  faith  are  so 
dissimilar  and  repugnant  to  each  other  in  their  eternal  demonstra* 
tions  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  widely  apart.  In  the  great  Prison 
of  the  Murate  at  Florence,  I  observed  an  arrangement  of  altars  bjr 
which  the  prisoners  could  at  all  times  of  the  day  see  the  various  em- 
blems of  their  worship  before  them,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  had 
been  found,  by  experience,  an  effect  was  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
prisoners  by  this  religious  apparatus.  But  all  thai  is  opposed  to  the 
feelings  of  Protestants,  and  would  assuredly  produce  no  salutary 
effect  on  prisoners  of  that  faith. 

Why  then  should  the  Protestant  be  subjected  to  the  constant 
sight  of  what  would  be  likely  to  give  him  a  scoffing  turn,  the  most 
pernicious  direction  in  which  his  mind  could  move ;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  why  should  the  Roman  Catholic  be  deprived  of  that  which  may 
be  a  source  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  misery." 

The  Third  Section  of  the  Bill  is  as  follows  : — 

"  III.  Whenever,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  person  under 
the  Age  of  Fourteen  years  shall  be  convicted  of  any  Larceny,  or  any 
other  more  serious  Offence  than  Larceny,  dther  upon  an  Indictmenty 
or  on  Summary  Conviction  before  any  Ju(^e,  or  any  Police  Magis- 
trate of  Dublin,  or  other  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  or  before  Two  or 
more  Justices  of  the  Peace,  then  and  in  every  such  case  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  Judge,  Police  Magistrate  of  Dublin,  Stipendiary 
Mi^istrate,  or  any  Two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace,  before  whom 
such  Offender  shall  be  convicted,  in  addition  to  the  Sentence,  (if  any) 
then  and  there  passed  as  a  punishment  for  his  Offence,  to  direct 
such  Offender  to  be  sent,  at  the  Expiration  of  his  Sentence,  (if  any) 
to  a  Reformatory  and  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  not  less  than 
two  years,  and  not  exceeding  five  years  ;  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  may,  at  any  time,  order  such  Offender  to  be  discharged. 

Provided  always,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  any  Young  Offender 
shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  previous  to  committal  to  a 
Reformatory,  such  imprisonment  shall  be  passed  in  Separate  confine*- 
ment,  in  cells  which  snail  have  been  duly  certified  by  the  Inspector- 
General  of  prisons,  according  to  the  provisions  and  requirements  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  Vic,  Cap.  44." 
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The  provisions  of  this  section  are,  in  great  parf,  formed 
upon  the  second  section  of  the  17th  and  18th  Yic.  c.  86. 
(The  English  Juveniles  OflFenders'  Act.)  It  was,  however, 
thought  necessary,  considering  the  vast  number  of  committals, 
that  some  minimum  offence  should  be  specified,  otherwise  the 
Eeformatories  would  be  swamped  and  overwhelmed  by  vagrants 
(not  that  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  are  ignorant^  of  the  fact, 
that  vagrancy  is  incipient  crime,  but  they  felt  that  until  a 
well-designed  and  stringent  vagrant  law  shall  be  enforced  in 
Ireland,  vagrants  must  oe  excluded  from  the  Reformatories.) 
The  maximum  age  of  the  young  offenders,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  this  we  presume  was  adopted  as 
being  in  conformity  with  the  English  Act :  but  being  anxious 
to  learn  the  precise  number  of  young  offenders  of  the  class 
contemplated,  in  Prison  on  a  certain  day,  that  thus  some  data 
might  be  counted  upon  in  estimating  the  probable  accommo- 
dation which  might  be  required,  we  endeavour  to  procure  the 
necessary  returns,  and  through  the  attention  of  Captain 
Harvey,  one  of  the  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland, 
we  obtained  the  following  important  and  valuable  table  : — 

Juvenilei  in   OaoU  in  Ireland,  for  Larceny  and  higher  Critnei,  on 
2ist  of  April 


PR0VINCE& 

U  yean  and  under. 

IS  and  1«  Toara. 

MalAd. 

Females. 

Malss. 

Female*. 

Ulster 

Leinster 

Connaaght 

Munster      ... 

so 

42 
25 

68 

5 

8 

1 

15 

28 

66 

20 

137 

10 

23 

5 

21 

Total 

165 

29 

251 

59 

194 

310 

504 


From  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  if  at  this  moment 
Eeformatories  were  opened  in  Ireland,  we  should  only  require 
accommodation  for  165  young  offenders,  this  being  the  number 
of  males,  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under,  confined  for  larceny 
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and  other  more  serious  offences ;  and  if  we  allow  committals  of 
the  like  amount  each  year  during  the  next  five  years,  we  should^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  period^  require  accommodation  for 
825 ;  however,  if  we  subtract  from  this  number  those  likely 
to  receive  sentences  of  two  years,  we  may  reduce  the  accommo* 
dation  required  at  the  end  of  five  years,  to  that  capable  of 
receiving  about  five  hundred  offenders.  The  proviso  as  to 
separate  confinement  is  an  improvement  upon  the  English  Act^ 
and  is  too  reasonable  to  require  observation. 
The  fourth  section  is  as  follows : — 

"  IV,  Whenever,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  Young 
Offender  shall  be  committed  to  a  Heformatory,  the  cost  of  his  support 
therein,  and  of  all  other  charges,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Consolidated 
Fund ;  and  half  the  amount  so  advanced  by  the  said  Fund  shall  be 
repaid  to  it  annually  by  Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
County,  in  which  such  Young  Offender  shall  have  been  convicted, 
from  the  rates  of  the  said  county :  but  all  payments  made  to  the  said 
Consolidated  Fund  by  any  county  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
Young*  Offender  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  considered  as  a  Loan  from  the 
said  County  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Electoral  Division  of  the  Poor 
Law  Union,  on  which  such  Young  Offender  would  have  been  charge- 
able  as  a  Pauper,  and  may  be  recovered  by  the  Treasurer  of  said 
Countv,  from  the  said  Poor  Law  Union,  by  an  action  for  Money 
Lent,  before  the  Assistant  Barrister  of  the  County  in  which  said 
Electoral  Division  shall  be  situated. 

Provided  always,  that  the  said  Poor  Law  Union,  or  Electoral 
Division  of  the  said  Poor  Law  Union,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  Parents,  step  Parents  or  Guardians  of  such  Young 
Offender,  all  sums  paid  to  the  said  county  for  the  maintenance  of 
said  Offender  in  said  Reformatory,  if  thev  shall  be  of  abilitvto  repay 
such  sums  at  the  period  of  the  committal  of  such  Young  Offenders, 
and  for  the  recovery  of  same  shall  have  all  the  remedies  provided  by 
the  second  section  of  an  act  passed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of 
her  Majesty,  entituled.  An  Act  to  make  Provision  for  the  Punishment 
of  Vagrants  and  Persons  offending  against  the  Laws  in  force  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Destitute  Poor  in  Ireland :  And  if  at  any  time  during 
the  detention  of  such  Young  Offender  In  such  Reformatory  the 
Parent,  Step  Parent  or  Guardian  of  such  Offender  shall  become  of 
ability  to  repay  the  whole  or  part  of  such  sums,  then  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  said  Union  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  for  and  recover 
same,  as  aforesdd." 

In  our  opinion  this  section,  formed  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  44th  section  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Yic,  c.  56,  the  2nd  section 
of  the  10th  and  11th  Vic,  c.  84  (Irish  Poor  Law  Aets),  on 
the  6th  section  of  the  17th  and  18  Yic,  c  86  (the  English 
Youthful  Offenders'  Act),  and  on  the  5  th  section  of  the  17  th 
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and  18th  Vic,  c,  74  (the  Scotch  Reformatory  Schools  Act,) 
is  most  excellent,  reasonable,  and  necessary.  The  county  is 
charged  in  the  first  instance  with  half  the  cost,  but  with  a 
remedy  over  against  the  Electoral  Division ;  the  former  arrange- 
ment is  convenient,  the  latter  is  just,  because,  if  the  young 
offender  be  a  a  pauper,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Electond 
Division  to  which  he  may  belong,  and  which  neglected  its 
duty  of  training  him  in  the  Workhouse,  or  of  saving  him 
from  crime,  by  checking  his  vagrant  habits,  should  support 
him  when  his  vagrancy  shall  have  made  him  a  criminal. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  Scotch  Act ;  this  is  the  principle 
contended  for  most  ably  in  the  April  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  ;  this  is  the  principle  urged  upon  the  Legislature  by  the 
Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  m  the  last  paragraphs  of  their 
Eeport  above  qnoted  :  it  is  the  principle  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Carleton  Tufnell^  in  his  Report  on  Parocliial  Union  Schools^ 
and  quoted,  with  approbation,  by  Lieutenant-Col.  Jebb,  in 
his  last  Report  on  Convict  Prisons  in  England,  in  the  follow- 
ing  passage : — 

"  Guardians  are  not  always  so  open  to  considerations  of  ultimate 
as  of  immediate  economy ;  and  many  a  pauper  who  now,  before  his 
death,  costs  his  parish  100/.  or  200Z.  might  have  lived  without  relief, 
had  a  different  education,  represented  perhaps  hy  the  additional 
expense  of  a  single  pound,  been  bestowed  u^on  him  in  his  youth. 
This  is  strictly  retributive  justice ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  increase  its  effect,  and  would  give  a  prodigious  stimulus  to 
the  diffusion  of  education,  il  the  expense  of  every  criminal,  while  in 
prison,  were  reimbursed  to  the  country  by  the  parish  in  which  he  had 
a  settlement.  What  a  stir  would  be  created  in  any  parish  by  the 
receipt  of  a  demand  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  for  60/L  for  the  support  of  two  criminals  during  the  past 
Year !  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  locality  where  they  had  been 
brought  up  would  be  immediately  investigated,  perhaps  some  wretch- 
ed hovels,  before  unregarded,  made  known,  and  means  taken  to 
educate  and  civilize  families  that  had  brought  such  grievous  taxation 
on  the  parish.  The  expense  of  keeping  criminals,  as  of  paupers, 
must  be  borne  somewhere ;  and  it  seems  more  just  that  it  should  fall 
on  those  parishes  whose  neglect  has  probably  caused  the  crime  tbao 
on  the  general  purse." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  Electoral  Division  is 
held  responsible,  the  great  principle  of  Parental  Responsibility 
is  not  forgotten ;  and  provision  is  made  to  meet  even  tb^ 
case  of  a  parent  unable  to  pay  at  the  period  of  committal 
but  becoming  of  ability  to  do  so  previous  to  the  liberation 
of  his  child ;  in  which  event  he  is  bound  to  pay  not  alone 
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the  future  cost  of  maintenance,  but  also  all  arrears  of  the 
expenses  previously  incurred. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  if  this  Bill  become  law,  not  one 
principle  of  this  section  shall  be  omitted,  or  weakened  in  effect. 
It  will  teach  Poor  Law  Guardians  that  they  cannot  avoid 
the  duty  cast  upon  them  of  providing  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  young  pauper,  and  it  will  show  to  parents  that  they  can- 
not escape  with  impunity,  if  they  neglect  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  their  children.  It  places  no  extra  burthen  on  the 
Union,  which  should  support  the  young  criminal  as  a  pauper, 
and  it  justly  relieves  the  county  of  his  support  in  gaol. 

The  fifth  section  is  framed  upon  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Juvenile  Offenders'  Act,  and  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
absconding  or  refractory  juveniles. 

Tlie  sixth  section  is  formed  upon  the  third  section  of  the 
Scotch  Beformatory  Act,  and  provides  that  persons  aiding,  or 
attempting  to  aid,  in  the  escape  of  absconding  juveniles  may 
be  committed  for  three  months,  with  hard  labor,  to  the  com- 
mon gaol  of  the  county,  on  default  of  payment  of  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

The  seventh  section  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and 
its  jjrovision  cannot  be  too  highly  comme/ided.  They  secure 
efficient  and  worthy  officers  for  the  Reformatories,  and  they 
afford  a  complete  check  to  that  favoritism  which  has  led  to 
those  mischievous  and  corrupt  nominations  so  justly  repro- 
bated by  the  Inspectors- General  in  their  Report  already 
quoted.     The  section  is  as  follows  : — 

**  y  II.  All  the  Reformatories  of  Ireland  shall  be  inspected  by  an 
Inspector  or  Inspectors,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  and 
all  Superintendents,  Chaplains  and  other  Oflicers  of  such  Institutions 
shall  be  Appointed  and  Removed  by  the  Lord  Lieuteoant  as  afore- 
said ;  and  every  such  appointment  shall  be  probationary  only,  for  and 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  and  shall  not  be  or  become  absolute 
until  the  said  Inspector  or  Inspectors  shall  have  certified  in  writing 
under  their  hands  that  the  person  so  nominated  is  a  fit,  proper,  and 
efficient  person  to  be  appointed  to  the  office,  the  duties  of  which  he 
shall  have  been  discharging  in  pursuance  of  such  probationary 
appointment. 

Provided  always  that  all  Officers  of  such  Reformatories  shall 
profess  the  Religion  of  those  Toung  Offenders  for  whose  reception 
the  Institution  shall  be  especially  set  apart,  as  by  the  second  Section 
of  this  Act  provided.*' 

The  concluding  sections,  eight  and  nine,  are  these : — 
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"VIII.  All  legal  proceedings  taken  bv  anj  Beformatorj  shall  be 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  its  Superintendent,  and  all  monies  paid  to 
any  such  Institution  shall  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  its  Superintendent 
for  its  benefit. 

IX.  All  rules  for  the  Mani^ement  of  Reformatories  shall  be 
drawn  up  by  persons  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  said  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  before  adoption  into  any  Reformatory 
Institution. 

We  are  folly  aware  that  to  tlie  passing  of  this  Bill  it 
may  be  objected,  that  it  contemplates  a  new  demand  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund ;  and  doubtless  it  does  so^  but  in  the 
future  the  drain  upon  that  Fund  will  be  lessened  by  the  very 
advance  here  claimed ;  because,  through  the  establishment  of 
Beformatories,  the  increase  of  crime  must  be  checked,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  accommodation  required  in  our 
Convict  Prisons  must  decrease ;  and  with  that  decrease  of 
crime  will  come  a  proportionate  decrease  of  expenditure — for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Consolidated  Fund  bears 
the  entire  cost  of  the  support  of  all  criminals  sentenced  to 
Penal  Labor.  By  the  reformation  of  the  young  offender 
the  country  will  be  relieved  from  the  cost  of  repeated  con- 
victions ;  from  the  expense  of  his  prison  support ;  from  tlie 
evil  of  his  corrupting  example,  and  from  the  loss  which  his 
habits  of  plundering  inflict  on  the  community.  These  are 
but  the  worldly  considerations  and  arguments  supporting  this 
measure,  but  a  holy,  and  grave>  and  paramount  argument 
rings  in  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer's  warning — "  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did 
it  not  to  me.'' 

We  are  not,  however,  without  the  means  of  calculating, 
approximately,  the  cost.  In  the  year  1853,  one  of  the  In- 
spectors-General  of  Prisons,  Mr.  James  Corry  Connellan, 
was  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  Criminal  and  Destitute  Children,  and  he  gave  the 
following  important  evidence  on  this  point  : — 

I  have  taken  as  a  fair  basis  two  of  the  county  gaols  of  Ireland,  in 
which  I  find  that  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  was  about  this  num. 
during  the  year  1851.  In  the  county  of  Galway  gaol  the  daily  aver- 
age, in  the  year  1851,  was  404,  and  in  the  gaol  of  Nenagh,  in  the 
Is  orth  Riding  of  Tipperary,  there  were  exactly  400.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  the  total  cost  of  each  prisoner  (we  have  no  power  of 
disting^hing  the  cost  of  juveniles  as  the  never  keep  the  account  in 
gaols,  although  it  might  be  done  in  future)  is  £6.  14#.  \Qd.  per  head 
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in  Oalway,  and  £6.  Us.  44.  per  head  in  Nenagh.  The  expense  of 
the  staff  of  officers  in  Galway  is  ^1»130,  and  in  Nenagh  jCd55.  The 
difference  is  created  hj  the  mgher  salaries  of  the  governor  and  local 
inspector  in  Galway.  It  must  be  recollected  that  this  includes 
everything,  except  the  interest  of  money  which  the  gaol  cost  in 
building.  I  presume  that  gprowing  bojs  employed  in  agricultural 
labour  and  worked  hard  would  require  a  more  generous  diet  than 
our  prison  diet,  which  is  broti^ht  as  low  as  is  compatible  with  health. 
I  thmk  also  you  would  require,  if  the  reformatory  establishment 
were  carried  out  on  the  principle  of  Mettray,  a  lareer  staff  than  ex- 
ists at  the  two  gaols  I  have  named ;  I  would  therefore  give  £8  for 
each  of  the  400  bovs,  which  would  amount  to  £3,200.  I  next  eiye 
the  cost  of  the  building  ;  and  here  I  am  sure  that  I  have  made  a 
most  extravagant  estimate,  for  building  is  very  cheap  in  Ireland.  I 
have  put  it  at  £10,000,  but  I  really  feel  great  certainty  when  I 
state  that  the  sum  of  £6,000  would  be  sufficient  for  the  building, 
which  necssarily  would  be  very  plain  and  simple.  We  will  take  it  at 
£10,000,  and  the  interest  of  that  amount,  at  four  per  cent.,  would 
be;^400- 

4194.  Mr.  Adderley."]  Including  the  purchase  of  the  site  ? — I  take 
a  rent  for  the  land  ;  I  take  200  acres,  at  £1  per  acre,  j^OO. 

4195.  Mr.  J,  BalL]  Do  you  include  the  rent  in  the  average  of  ^ 
per  head  ? — ^No. 

4196.  Mr.  FUzrty,'}  Tou  include  nothing  but  diet  in  the  £8  ? — I 
include  everything  in  the  £6  per  annum,  which  represents  the  400th 
part  of  the  total  expenditure.  I  will  give  £200  for  contingencies, 
so  as  to  make  a  round  sum  of  £4,000.  If  we  take  the  labour  of  400 
boys,  for  50  weeks,  striking  off  two  weeks  for  interruption  of  weather 
and  illness,  I  put  the  worui  of  their  lahour  at  6d.  per  day,  or  Sj.  per 
week.  I  apprehend  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  not  be  worth 
that  amount ;  but  that  after  the  institution  had  been  a  year  in  opera- 
tion, we  mi^ht  safely  calculate  upon  that  amount.  At  Mettray,  they 
profess  to  give  £8  per  annum  as  representing  the  earnings  of  the 
boys.  These,  bv  my  calculation,  would  amount  to  £7*  IDs. ;  so 
that  there  would  be  a  balance  of  £1,000  as  against  the  institution 
chargeable  upon  the  State.  I  conceive  that  the  estimate  for  the 
building  is  at  least  £4,000  too  high,  and  that  £140  (at  four  per 
€ent.)might  consequently  be  deducted  from  the  £1,000.* 

These  calculations  are  important,  as  they  show  the  amount 
requisite  to  carry  out  fully  the  Reformatory  principle  where 
Government  interposes ;  but,  by  the  Bill  before  us  the  number 
and  size  of  the  Beformatories  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  it  is  probable  that,  even  allowing  for 
the  increased  cost  of  all  materials  and  of  labor,  that  all  the 
accommodation  required,  during  the  next  five  years,  could  be 

*  Mr.  Senior,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  was  exn mined  before  the 
same  Committee,  and  agreed  in  aU  aU  essentials  with  this  calculation 
made  hy  Mr.  Connellan :  see  the  evidence  of  both  gentlemen,  at  length, 
in  ImisH  QuAaTXBLT  Betibw,  VoL  IV.  No.  16.  pp.  1203  to  1228. 
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secured   for  a   sum   not  exceeding  that  estimated    by  Mr. 
Connellan  for  a  single  Reformatory. 

Possibly,  if  the  system  adopted  at  Hardwicke,  by  Mr. 
Baker,  were  tried  as  an  experiment,  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance might  be  reduced;  and  another  admirable  system 
may  be  learned  from  the  Glasgow  House  of  Refuge,  an  ac- 
count of  which  we  inserted  at  page  fifteen  of  our  Record  in 
the  December  number  of  this  Review.  But  as  the  Hard- 
wicke  School,  founded  and  supported  by  two  Gloucestershire 
Magistrates,  is  not  so  well  known,  we  shall  here  condense, 
from  the  various  little  publications  of  these  gentlemen,  an 
account  of  the  institution ;  but  we  advise  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  Reformatory  School  question,  to  procure  a 
paper  "  On  Reformatory  Schools,  By  T.  Barwick  Lloyd 
Baker,  Esq.,  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Liverpool,  Sept.  26th  1854^';  meanwhile,  we  beg  atten* 
tion  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  pamphlets  to  which 
we  have  above  referred : — 

'*  Id  March,  1852,  we  commenced  with  three  boys  from  a  distant 
part  of  England.  All  bad  been  frequently  previously  convicted  ;  all 
were  in  weak  health ;  none  of  them  could  nandle  a  spade.  From 
time  to  time  we  added  another  and  another,  as  we  found  that  we  had 
gained  some  influence  over  those  already  in  hand  ;  but  as  we  were 
uncertain  what  our  increase  would  he,  we  could  only  for  the  first 
year  undertake  the  cultivation  of  one  acre,  the  produce  of  which  of 
course  assisted  but  little  in  the  diminution  of  our  expense.  Last 
winter,  however,  though  several  of  our  boys  were  scarcely  up  to 
hard  work,  we  ventured  on  six  acres.  Our  land — an  extremely  stiff 
blue  clay,  which  had  never  been  even  deeply  ploughed — was  hard  for 
small  and  light  bovs  to  dig,  much  harder,  of  course,  than  it  is  likely 
ever  to  be  again  ;  but  our  six  acres  were  well  worked,  and  our  crops 
of  this  year  bear  good  testimony  to  the  effects  of  spade  husbandry. 
We  have  now  taken  ten  acres  in  hand,  and  probably  should  have 
done  wisely  had  we  taken  more.  Next  year  we  hope  to  increase  it 
considerably. 

In  the  last  spring,  as  our  appeal  to  the  county  was  liberally  an- 
swered, we  increased  our  buildines,  which  now  consist  of  a  cottage 
for  the  bailiff  (not  being  fond  of  long  names,  we  prefer  the  term 
bailiff— meaning  him  to  whom  something^  is  given  in  charge — to  that 
of  superintendent)  and  his  family.  We  have  two  rooms  for  the 
schoolmaster,  and  we  have  school  room  and  bed  room  for  twenty 
boys.  We  have  a  carpenter's  shop,  pigsties  for  at  present  sixteen 
pi^,  stalls  for  three  cows,  and  we  are  commencing  some  more  pig* 
sties  and  a  bam.  But,  should  any  one  come  to  visit  us,  they  must 
not  hope  to  see  a  range  of  buildings  of  a  high  class  of  architecture. 
The  dwellings  of  the  bailiff,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  boys,  are  o£ 
the  plainest  and  cheapest  style  of  labourers'  cottages ;  the  carpenter's 
shop,  pigsties,  and  cowhouses,  and  the  future  bam,  are  built  by  the 
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bailiff  and  the  boys  of  the  refuse  slabs  of  the  saw-mills,  patched  to- 
gether as  they  can.  They  answer  the  required  purpose  as  sheltering^ 
the  cows,  pigs,  &c.  and  we  wish  not  to  have  more.  We  feel  most 
strongly  that  thoueh  it  is  of  great  importance  that  children  who 
have  erred  should  have  an  opportunity  of  recovering  themselves,  jet 
feel  equally  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  injustice  that  those  children  who 
have  unhappily  fallen  into  sin,  should  be  placed  into  a  position  which 
those  who  have  been  honest  cannot  attain  to,  and  we  think  ourselves 
fortunate  in  having  found  a  bailiff  who  appears  to  agree  with  us  that, 
converting  unfortunate  boys  into  good  labourers  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  exciting  the  admiration  of  a  casual  visitor. 

The  whole  of  our  buildines  cost  about  £250,  and  they  are  of  such 
a  construction  that  should  uie  school  be  given  up,  they  would  be  at 
any  time  convertible  into  labourers'  cottages,  which  would  bring  as 
good  an  interest  as  labourers'  cottages  usually  command. 

The  other  expenses,  including  furniture^  masters'  salaries,  main- 
tenance,  clothing,  and  in  fact,  every  cost  for  18  months,  amounts  to 
about  4fc'400  ;  but  on  going  over  the  stock  with  a  valuer,  whose  strict 
honesty  I  can  depend  upon,  the  3  cows  and  16  pigs  were  valued  at 
selling  price  at  j^  36.  18s.  ;  the  crops  then  on  the  ground,  besides 
what  had  been  consumed,  at  jt77  ;  and  furniture  and  sundries,  at 
£57.  3s.  6d. ;  making  a  total  stock  in  hand  of  £171.  Is.  6d. ;  and 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  to  £230  for  the  18  months,  or  a  little  more 
than  £1 1  per  head  total  expense  for  the  1 2  months.  This,  we  allow, 
appears  high  at  first  sight,  out  when  we  consider  that  it  includes  the 
expenses  of  the  inexj>erience  and  consequent  alterations  of  our  first 
start,  and  also  that  m  our  first  vear  we  cropped  only  one  acre,  and 
in  our  second  year  only  six,  and  that  some  labour  and  time  has  been 
expended  in  building  our  sheds,  deep  digging  (for  the  first  time)  our 
land,  draining  some  part  of  it  (all  done  by  the  bailiff  and  the  boys), 
and  in  generally  preparing  our  land  and  ourselves  for  future  labour, 
we  may  hope  for  the  future  our  expenses  will  be  materially  di- 
minished. 

Annexed  is  the  balance-sheet  for  the  two  years ;  the  managers 
making  up  any  deficiency  in  the  subscriptions — there  is  a  very  small 
balance  left  in  hand. 


Dr.  £. 

Salary 47 

Food 229 

Clothing 59 

Furniture— includ- 
ing Work  done  by 
the   Carpenter   at     . 
Hardwicke  Court, 
estimated  at  £3...     69 

Sundries  —  includ- 
ing  Fuel,  Light, 
Washing,  &c 109  19 

Farm  —  including, 
value  of  manure  ta- 
ken to,  labour,  See.  142  17 

Balance  in  hand I  12 


s. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

2* 

11 

71 

7  ^ 


»* 


8 
^^660    0    3^ 


Cr.  £.     8.    d. 

Subscriptions.....  112  5  4 
Paid  for  boys....  28  17  0 
Committee     and 

Managers 509     0    0 

Farm  Produce...      9  17  11^ 


jeeooos*- 
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'•  The  sleeping  room  for  twenty  boys  allows  only  a  space  of  about 
three  feet  by  six,  for  each,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  down  the  centre 
of  the  room — little  more  than  just  room  for  their  hammocks,  on 
each  of  which  is  a  straw. stuffed  bed,  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  blanket,  and 
a  counterpane. 

The  School  and  day  room  will  only  just  accommodate  the  same 
number ;  and  the  only  other  buildings  (except  the  wooden  cattle 
sheds,  &c.  erected  by  the  bailiff  and  boys)  are  a  cottage  for  the 
bailiff  and  his  family,  two  small  rooms  for  the  master,  all  communi- 
cating with  the  day  room  and  dormitory  of  the  boys,  a  small  dairy, 
and  tne  two  cells  alluded  to  before. 

The  dietarv  consists  of  skim-milk,  bread,  (about  ten  ounces  at 
each  meal,  of  which  it  forms  the  main  part)  vegetables,  rice,  cheese, 
soup,  meat  in  small  quantities  three  times  a  week  (about  four  oun- 
ces,  cooked,  to  each  boy,)  and  occasionally  about  half-a-pint  of 
common  cider,  and  a  little  tea  and  butter  on  Sundays. 

The  School  dress  is  a  suit  of  cord,  the  jacket  replaced  on  work- 
ing  days  by  a  short  smock  of  duck,  worn  over  the  sleeve  waijit- 
coat. 

3  The  day's  work,  except  during  the  darkest  months  of  winter, 
when  it  is  rather  shorter,  begins  at  half-past  six,  half  an  hour 
being  allowed  for  rising,  making  beds,  &o.,  and  ends  at  ^ye,  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  heintt  deducted  for  meals  and  morning  prayers. 
The  main  employment  is  digging  (for  which  the  spade  is  found 
generally,  though  not  so  easy  as  the  fork,  the  most  thoroughly 
efficient  implement),  and  other  ordinary  agricultural  labour. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  employed  in  feeding,  &c.,  the  three  cows  and 
the  pigs,  or  in  work  about  the  house,  assisting  in  the  cooking  or 
other  ways.  One  who  knew  a  little  of  that  trade  before  he  came, 
is  occasionally  employed  as  a  tailor  ;  and  all  are  taught,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  making  of  common  rough  baskets,  and  knitting  com- 
mon  worsted  stockings. 

To  encourage  those  who  are  inclined  to  work  well,  and  to  secure 
general  good  conduct,  a  scale  of  rewards  has  been  adopted  (on  the 
plan  pursued  at  the  Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School,  at  Bed 
Hill,)  not  exceeding,  in  the  highest  instance,  sixpence  a  week,  and 
subject  to  deductions  for  infraction  of  any  of  the  School  rules : 
the  amount  so  earned  being  put  to  the  boys'credit,  or  paid  in  goodt, 
or  additional  luxuries  at  meals.  The  degree  of  their  diligence  is 
measured  by  the  bailiff,  as  it  has  been  found  difficult,  as  yet,  to 
organize  an  efficient  system  of  piece -working,  owing  partly  to  the 
ignorance  in  using  their  tools  shown  when  they  first  come. 

To  show  the  amount  of  work  which  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing^, annexed  is  a  return  of  lands  cropped  in  the  last  two  years,  from 
Michaelmas,  1852.  It  should  be  first  remarked  that,  at  that  period, 
less  than  one  acre  of  the  whole  quantity  had  ever  been  dug  at  all ; 
the  rest,  a  stiff  blue  clay,  had  never  been  even  deeply  ploughed, 
and  was  very  foul ;  and  that  autumn,  from  its  excessive  wetness, 
was  exceedingly  unfavourable  for  working  any  land  at  all.  In  that 
first  season,  the  number  of  boys  in  the  School  varied  from  nine  to 
twelve  ;  with  their  help  the  bailiff  put  in  and  harvested  the  follow- 
ing crops : — 
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A.  B.    P. 

Beans    10     1  Product 25  Busheb. 

Wheat    1     8    9§  „       68 

Cabbage 0     8  87  »>        2280  Plants. 

Swedes     )     n    n  i»;  i  4A  Tons. 

Parsnips  f  '  I  i      » 

Potatoes  &  Turnips  0    2  28  ,,        Sl  Bags. 

Mangold  Wursel       0     2  12^  ,,         |  Ton. 

Leaving  FaUow  I      ^3^7  ^^         ^jj 

dug  over         j 

6    0    0 


In  the  present  season^  since  Michaelmas,  1853,  the  efficient  num- 
ber has  been  about  fifteen ;  with  their  help  he  has  or  will  be  able 
to  crop  with — 

Wheat 2'  8  37i 

Beans  3     0    0 

Swedes     1    0    0 

PoUtoes  0    0  87 

Cabbages 0    8    0 

Mangold  Wurzel    0    8  17 

Italian  Bye  Grass  0     I  87 

Leaving  Fallow       0    8  31^' 

besides  having  drained  a  considerable  quantity  at  a  depth  of  four 
feet 

4  This  system  of  traininff  fits  the  bo^rs,  as  it  is  intended  to  do^ 
for  useful  labourers  on  a  &rm.  This  is  what  the  managers  now 
hope  to  make  of  them,  their  design  being  to  bind  them  to  carefii] 
farmers  for  a  term  of  years,  receiving  tnem  back  into  the  School 
if  they  do  not  give  satisfaction  upon  trial.  They  are  generally  fit 
to  go  out,  if  present  experience  can  be  relied  on,  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  montns  or  two  years.  In  a  few  instances  at  that  time,  or 
perhaps  earlier,  they  might  be  safely  allowed  to  return  to  their 
friends,  who,  though  they  had  abandoned  them  before,  are  some- 
times willing  and  ready  to  receive  and  provide  for  them,  when  they 
see  the  change  which  a  residence  in  the  School  has  worked  upon 
them.  But  in  general  this  seems  unadvisable  ;  and  the  power 
which  the  managers  insist  upon  having  of  disposing  entirely  of  the 
boys,  even  to  the  point  of  sending  them  if  necessary  to  the  Colonies 
(as  they  at  first  contemplated,  before  labour  became  so  valuable  as 
it  is  now)  operates,  even  if  not  carried  into  effect,  as  a  very  salutary 
check  on  the  desire  both  of  parents  and  children  for  admission  into 
the  School."  ^ 

''The  quantity  of  land  required  we  find  to  beabout  half  an  acre  (of 
stiff  clay)  to  a  boy,  but  after  it  has  been  well  dug  for  some  years  it 
will  become  lighter,  and  they  can  do  more. 

Our  staff  consists  of  Mr.  benffough  and  myself  as  managers.  He 
lives  1 2  miles  from  the  school ;  I  about  one.  He  comes  and  spends 
a  few  days  with  me  now  and  then  (alas  1  .very  rarely).     I,   when  I 
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have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  (very  rarelj  also)»  go  over  and  look  at 
the  bojs  workings  and  have  a  chat  with  one  or  another.  I  should 
think  that  I  devote  on  an  average  four  hours  a  week  to  looking  on 
and  chatting.     Such  are  our  arduous  labours. 

The  baihff  is  a  farmer  used  to  superintending  workpeople,  who 
does  not  treat  the  bojs  as  a  warder  would  do,  accordmg  to  strict 
rule,  for  any  deviation  from  which  he  is  liable  to  be  complained  of 
to  the  Visiting  Magistrates,  exacting  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and 
weighing  out  a  certain  amount  of  food ;  but  he  treats  them  exactly 
as  experience  has  taught  him  to  treat  his  own  workpeople,  or  his 
own  children,  exacting  what  labour  he  sees  that  eacn  can  do,  and 

S'ving  to  each  what  food  he  finds  to  be  necessary  to  keep  him  in 
ird- working  condition.  We  certainly  are  fortunate  in  our  bailiff. 
He  has  a  mud  gentle  manner,  with  undeniable  firmness.  He  will 
readily  give  us  nis  opinion,  which  is  usually  worth  having ;  but 
he  will  strictly  obey  our  orders ;  and,  above  all,  his  heart  is  in  it. 
A  great  part  of  the  ease  of  our  success  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed 
to  our  finding  so  good  a  bailifll  But  in  these  days,  when  farming 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  large  capital,  there  is  many  a  man  to 
be  found  with  good  plain  education,  good  practical  knowledge,  and 
good  feeling,  but  with  too  small  a  capital  to  farm. 

The  next  person  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  this  I  confess  is  a  difficult 
office  to  fill.  We  can  find  many  schoolmasters  who  will  take  the 
entire  command  of  a  school,  and  will  cram  their  pupils,  so  as  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  the  most  fastidious  examiner,  ^ut  to  find  a  man 
who  will  teach  for  two  hours  and  a  half  per  day — so  short  a  time  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  make  them  great  scholars,  fit  to  make  a 
show  of;  who  can  in  fact  believe  and  feel  that  the  converting  the 
pests  of  society  into  g^d  Christians  is  as  useful  and  as  honourable 
an  occupation  as  that  of  giving  ploughboys  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  antarctic  circle ;  who  has  in  fact  not  merely  a 
clever  head  but  a  good  heart,  and  thai  heart  in  this  toork,  is  as  yet  a 
difficult  person  to  find.  Still  I  believe  that  ere  long  the  demand  will 
create  a  supply.  Many  a  lad  in  our  training  schools  is  unable  to 
pass  the  high  examination  reauired,  and  not  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  sufficient  leandng,  is  disqualified  for  taking  charc^e  of  a  national 
school.  Tet  many  of  these  may  have  courage,  coolness,  discipline, 
and  a  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  though  tney  have  fidled  in  their 
first  intention,  yet,  m  such  a  line  as  ours,  they  may  possibly  make 
not  less  useful,  not  less  honoured  men  than  others  who  have  taken  a 
first-class  certificate. 

In  addition  to  the  bailiff  and  schoolmaster  we  have  also  lately 
taken  a  labourer  at  Is.  per  week  above  labourer's  wages,  to  work 
and  superintend  one  of  the  gangs.  He  in  all  probability  will  in  fact 
cost  us  nothing,  as  he  will  earn  his  wages  on  the  land,  and  with  36 
boys  with  no  fence  round  them  two  superintendants  are  scarcely 
enough." 

These  extracts  are  most  useful^  as  they  show  what  the  cost 
can  really  be  madC)  and  the  concluding  observations,  refer- 
ring to  the  School-mast^,  are  of  the  very  chiefest  importance, 
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and  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  all  who  may^  in 
Ireland;  hereafter  have  the  guidance  of  ^Reformatory  Institu- 
tions. The  Chaplain  and  the  School-master  are  the  officers 
of  Reformatories ;  they  make  or  mar  the  success  of  the 
whole  system ;  and  where  men  possessing  the  great  and  noble 
qualities,  so  truthfully  and  earnestly  indicated  by  Mr.  Baker,  are 
secured  as  chaplains  or  as  school-masters,  they  should  be  res- 
pected as  men  whose  callings,  high  though  they  be,  are  yet  ren- 
dered worthy  still  greater  esteem  by  the  possession  of  all  those 
qualities  which  constitute  perfection  in  the  respective  avocations. 
In  fixing  the  payment  of  such  men  they  should  be  looked 
upon  not  as  officers  of  a  Eeformatory,  but  as  benefactors  to 
the  commonwealth ;  as  men  who  save  money  for  the  State,  and, 
taking  a  higher  range  of  thought,  save  souls  for  heaven — 
awakening  in  each  "City  Arab'^  and  '*  Home  Heathen''  "  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  a  man/' 

Thus  we  have  placed  before  our  readers  the  whole  bear- 
ings of  this  question  of  Reformatory  Schools  for  Ireland ; 
it  is  for  our  rarhamentary  representatives  to  say  whether  we 
shall  have  them — to  the  salvation  of  our  young  criminals,  or 
whether  we  shall  have  them  not,  to  the  increase  of  crime  and 
to  the  increase  of  taxation. 

If  the  reader  doubt  this  assertion,  we  refer  him  to  pages 
12  and  13  of  the  present  Quarterly  Record,  and  he  will,  in 
the  admirable  and  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill, 
discover  the  true  wisdom  and  economy  of  Reformatory  train- 
ing, proved  and  explained  with  Mr.  Hill's  usual  power,  and 
persuasiveness  of  thoughtful  argument. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  entreat  the  framers  of  any  Reform- 
atoiy  Schools'  Act  for  Ireland,  to  keep  ever  before  them  the 
principle  of  separation  in  religion,  embodied  in  the  second 
section  of  the  Bill  we  have  been  discussing :  they  will  do  so 
if  enlightened  and  well  informed  advocates  of  the  Reforma- 
tory principle — they  will  do  so  if  tliey  mean  to  be  honest 
towards  the  country,  and  towards  those  who  have  so  earnestly 
worked  out  the  principle  in  England.  It  is  no  interference 
with  the  noble  system  of  National  Education  for  Ireland ;  did 
we  think  so,  nay,  if  we  did  not  know,  the  contrary  to  be  the 
fact,  we  would  contend  with  all  our  power  against  the  adoption 
of  this  section,  in  support  of  which  we  are  now  so  earnest. 

We  have  written  that  the  arguments  founded  on  the 
economy  of  the  system  are  all  in  favor  of  Reformatory  esta- 
blishments ;    but  since  we  commenced  the  writing  of  this 
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paper  we  have  received  a  reprint  of  a  very  admirable  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sadler,  forraeriy  Chief  Constable  of 
Stockport,  and  printed  in  The  Stociport  Advertiser,  of  April 
13lh,  1855,  and  which  makes  the  matter  clear.  Addressing 
the  Editor,  Mr.  Sadler  writes  : — 

<'In  the  article  supporting  the  projected  establishment  for  juvenile 
reform  in  Cheshire,  you  adduce  several  good  and  plausible  reasons 
in  its  favour ;  and,  amongst  other  grounds,  you  urge  economy.  And 
to  this  latter  consideration,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  confine 
myself.  You  say  it  (the  measure)  *  must  approve  itself  to  the  heart 
and  understanding  of  every  Christian  and  thoughtful  individual ;  or 
to  economists,  to  those  who  wish  to  lighten  the  national  burthens, 
we  would  state  a  startling  fact, — that  criminal  prosecutions  have 
cost  this  country  from  £800  to  £2,000  a  year.*  Now,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  supposing  that  this  startling  fact  has  reference  to  the  cost  of 
criminal  procedure  in  this  country,  for  one  year — which,  I  think,  is 
what  is  meant — permit  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  sum  you 
mention  is  much  below  the  mark.  Indeed,  I  was  doubting  whether 
it  was  not  a  misprint ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  following  items 
will  convey  a  better  idea  than  your  own  of  what  the  real  cost  to  this 
county  is,  annually,  connected  with  criminal  proceedings,  police,  &c. 

Cost  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  Cheshire  for  the  Year  ending 

September  29th,  1854.  £        s.  d. 

Prosecutions  at  Assizes 3,013    4  3 

Ditto  at  Sessions 8,990  14  5 

Constables  as  witnesses 840    4  6 

Marshall,  Crier  of  the  Court,  &c   233     6  4 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  arraigning  prisoners,  Sec 82    4  0 

Clerk  of  Indictment's  Salary  10  15  0 

Prosecution  of  Juvenile  Offenders  61     5  6 

Conveying  Offenders  to  Gaol 930     6  7 

Cost  of  Chester  Castle,  same  year  5,931     7  2J 

Knutsford  House  of  Correction  13,134     3  11 

Lockups  in  different  parts  of  the  County  1,937    7  6 

Cheshire  Constabulary  Rate 7,237     3  6J 

Costs  of  Police  in  Boroughs  and  Towns  within  the^ 
County,  including  the  city  of  Chester,  Birken- 1 

head,   Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Con^leton,  and  >   7,237     3  6J 
Staly bridge,  will  be  quite  as  much  (it  is  assumed)  i 
as  the  expenditure  on  the  Cheshire  Constabulary^ 

£49,639  6  3} 
Thus,  the  sum  of  £49,639  6s.  3}d.  was  expended,  within  the 
county  of  Chester  alone,  during  the  year  ending  the  29th  September 
1854,  on  criminal  prosecutions,  gaols,  and  other  bodies  and  officials 
connected  with  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  various  Courts  within 
the  county.  My  opinion  is,  that  this  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
usual  annual  expenditure,  for  the  same  purposes,  during  many  years 
past,  in  the  County  of  Chester ;  nor,  with  the  present  system,  is  it 
likely  to  be  less.     Lest  any  doubt  should  be  entertained,  by  yourself 
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or  any  of  tout  readers  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  calculations  and 
fibres,  I  here  hand  you  documents  as  vouchers,  which  not  only  far- 
nish  every  particular  item  making  up  this  vast  array,  but  are  or  such 
authority  as  you  will  at  once  perceive  proves,  beyond  all  doubt,  my 
veracity,  and  their  own  authenticity." 

This  is  the  evidence  of  one  intimately  acqaainted  with  the 
subject  before  us,  and  to  the  weight  of  his  evidence  nothing 
can  be  added. 

Much  as  we  desire  to  see  this  Bill,  which  we  have  been 
considering,  enacted  ;  and  highly  as  we  esteem  the  good  sense 
of  its  provisions,  and  their  adaptability  to  suppress  juvenile 
crime,  yet  we  consider  that  the  measure  must  lose  half  its 
effect  if  it  be  not  backed  and  perfected  by  the  extension,  to 
Ireland,  of  a  rigid  Lodging  House  Act,  and  one  which  must  be 
rigorously  and  unceanngly  carried  out  by  the  police.  From 
the  first  Beport  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland, 
now  before  us,  it  appears  that  our  young  offenders  pass  from 
the  Lodging  House  to  the  Gaol,  from  the  Gaol  to  the  Lodging 
House,  and  after  a  series  of  these  changes  in  Cork,  Dublin, 
Belfast  and  Limerick,  the  "  City  Arabs"  are  cast  for  support, 
during  four  years  penal  servitude,  upon  the  Consolioated 
Fund.* 

*  This  reference,  in  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Friaoos, 
to  the  necessity  for  a  Lodging  House  Act,  reminds  us  of  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  the  Model  Lodging  Houses  established  in  Dublin  have  not  been 
so  extensively  used  by  the  working  classes  as  was  hoped  bj  the  founders. 
In  England  it  is  otherwise,  and  amongst  the  philanthropic  movements  of 
the  day  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  establishment,  in  the  village 
of  Charlton  Marshall,  near  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  of  a  Club  House, 
intended  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  for  laborers  and  artizans.  The 
building  consists  of  two  houses,  in  height  one  story  above  the  ground 
floor  :  a  porti(»i  of  one  house  is  set  aside  for  a  bake-house  and  8h<^, 
which  will  be  useful  to,  though  independent  of  the  dub«  Exclusive  of 
the  shop,  and  other  offices,  the  buildings  comprise  a  sitting  room,  twdve 
feet  two  by  forty-two ;  a  reading  and  writing  room,  eighteen  feet  bj 
fourteen ;  a  hall  for  refreshment,  talking,  and  reading,  twenty-nine 
feet  two  by  twenty,  and  sixteen  feet  six  high.  The  Promoter  of 
this  novel  club  is  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  laboring  and  artizan  classes^Thomas  Horlock  Bastard,  Esq.,  and 
he  thus  describes  his  plan  to  us : 

The  idea  of  such  a  Club-house  suggested  itself  to  its  Promoter, 
from  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  little  benefit  which  has 
accrued,  from  Mechanics*  Institutes,  to  Labourers,  or  even  to  Me- 
chanics ;  and  from  his  attributing  this  ill-success  to  the  circumstance 
that,  in  these  institutions,  intellectual  recreation  has  been  made  the 
iole  object,  without  any  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  members  has  previously  been  provided  for. 
This  led  him  to  consider  what  were  the  real  wants  of  the  least 
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If  this  unwise  course  be  continued;  if  we  permit  the  low 
lodging  house  keeper  to  become  the  constant  corrupter  of 

favoured  of  the  industrious  classes,  and  how,  in  supplying  these,  the 
opportunity  might  be  taken  morally  to  elevate  their  habits,  tastes, 
and  aims.  It  must  be  allowed  that  their  first  want  is  an  increase  of 
physical  comfort, — indeed  of  all  that  is  included  in  the  comfortable 
Lome  : — shelter,  warmth,  food,  light,  conversation,  and  sympathy, — 
and  that  until  these  essentials  are  duly  provided  for,  it  is  of  little  use 
to  offer  the  classes  in  question  intellectual  recreation.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  comfort  is  enjoyed  by  the  rural  labourers  in  their  own 
houses,  where,  usually  in  one  small  room,  and  with  a  scanty  fire,  all 
that  is  necessary  for  cooking,  or  for  the  care  of  the  children,  must  be 
done  ;  and  the  public-house,  with  its  cheerful  fire,  its  jovial  talk,  and 
its  opiate  pipe,  is  therefore  resorted  to  by  those  adults  who  have 
money,  or  can  obtain  credit,  whilst  the  lads  and  boys,  without  either, 
and  whose  restlessness  makes  them  a  trouble  in  their  parents'  homas, 
crowd  round  the  blacksmith's  fire,  or  indulge  in  conduct  not  always 
orderly. 

For  the  labouring  class  then  some  Common  Home  is  necessary, 
and  why  should  this  not  be  of  the  club-house  kind  ?  The  rich  find 
it  advantageous  to  club  together,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  comforts  and  conveniences  which  their  individual  means 
would  not  afford,  and  why  should  not  the  poor  do  the  same  ? 

The  Promoter  believes  that,  with  proper  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances, such  a  Labourer's  Club  is  capable  of  being  successfully 
established,  and  he  has  therefore  undertaken  the  erection  of  the 
building  represented  above,  where  he  proposes  to  submit  the  project 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  He  entertains  the  belief  that  there  are 
but  few  in  any  class,  who,  having  the  choice  presented  to  them,  do 
not  prefer  a  rational  and  moral  course  to  one  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter, and  he  relies  for  the  success  of  the  Club  on  the  plan  of  pro- 
viding, as  a  first  principle,  the  means  of  increasing  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  Members,  under  the  condition,  however,  of  decorous 
conduct ;  and  then  supplyine,  as  a  subservient  measure,  a  resource 
for  their  intellectual  recreation. 

As  moral  improvement  is  an  object  with,  and  the  risk  of  the  neces- 
sary outlay  is  borne  by,  the  Promoter,  he  deems  it  allowable,  in 
forming  the  Club,  to  make  the  following  conditions— viz.,  that 
decorous  conduct  shall  be  strictly  enforced;  that  no  intoxicating 
liquors  or  tobacco  shall  be  supplied  or  introduced,  nor  smoking 
allowed ;  and  that  female  members  shall  be  admitted;  and  he  pro- 
poses that  the  Club-house  shall  be  shut  on  Sundays  from  Ten  o'clock 
in  the  mominff  until  Five  in  the  afternoon.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  Club  will  be  similar  in  principle  to  those  in  London,  the  grand 
difference  being  in  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions,  and  the  things 
provided.  The  entrance-money  is  proposed  to  be  Sixpence,  and  the 
subscriptions  Three-Hal^nce  per  Week  for  Males,  and  One  Penny 
per  Week  for  Females.  The  things  provided  to  be  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
milk,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  nuns,  biscuits,  and  effervescent 
drinks,  and  possibly  cocoa,  chocolate,  soup,  and  cold  meat, — all  at 
prices  a  little  exceeding  their  cost,  to  pay  for  fuel  and  service, — 
one  daily  and  one  weekly  London,  and  one  provincial  newspaper,  a 
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the  young   offender,  we  can,  in  reason,    only  expect  an    in- 
crease  of  crime,   a   perpetually   swelling  amount    of    tax- 
ation.    Our  readers   are  aware,    from  the  Ferifes  of  papers 
on   social  and    moral   questions    already    printed    in   this 
Review,  how   disgracefully   and  how   carelessly  the  Le^s- 
lature  permits    the  existence  of  lodging  houses,  notorious   as 
the  haunts  of  the  thief,  the  prostitute,  and  the  young  offen- 
der.    Against  this   terrible  neglect   many  voices  have  been 
raised  :  Henry  Mayhew,  Mr.  Clay,  Frederic  Hill,  Mr.  Recorder 
Hill,  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  all  have  been  earnest  in 
exposing  the  mischief  springing  from  these  seed  plots  of  vice 
and  crime  ;  and  agjiin,  we  repeat  our  trust  that  any  Eeforma- 
tory  Act   extended  to   Ireland  shall  be  accompanied   by    a 
stringent  statute,  regulating  common  lodging  houses,  and 
we  trust  too,  that  the  police  authorities  will  take  care  that  its 
provisions  are  neither  neglect-ed  nor  slighted  with  impunity. 

If  we  have  written  at  too  great  length  upon  the  subjects  of 
tlie  paper,  the  reader  will  pardon  us :  the  questions  before 
us  are  of  paramount  importance,  and  by  the  Bill,  the  provi- 
sions of  which  we  have  analysed  and  explained,  great  benefit 
is  offered  to  the  country.  Whether  we  bring  to  its  considera- 
tion the  sordid  thoughts  of  one  who  remembers  only  that  it 
decreases  taxation  in  its  results,  or  whether  we  contemplate 
it  in  that  noble  spirit,  imbuing  the  true  heart  of  Mary  Carpen- 
ter, when  she  so  eloquently  wrote,  in  one  of  her  invaloable 
books,  ''  Christian  men  and  Christian  women  must  become 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  moral  orphans.  They  must 
restore  them  to  the  true  conditions   of  childhood,  give  them 

few  periodicals,  and  some  books  and  maps.  There  are,  however, 
reasons  for  expecting  that  some  friends  of  the  project  will  add  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  not  very  old  date,  and  books  and  other 
sources  of  intellectual  recreation. 

In  order  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  Club»  and  give  it  a  better 
chance  of  success  amongst  a  small  population,  it  is  proposed  to  admit 
persons  for  one  day,  on  payment  of  a  penny,  but  without  giving  them 
any  right  to  interfere  in  the  Club  concerns. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Ciub  shall,  eventually,  be  governed  by  rules, 
and  its  management  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Members  ;  bat 
at  iirst,  whilst  ascertaining  what  isnecessarv — what  can  be  sustained, 
and  what  probability  there  is  of  success — the  Promoter  proposes  to 
cgnduct  it  provisionally,  with  the  aid  of  a  Committee  and  a  Manager. 

It  is  also  contemplated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Members,  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day,  to  use  the  Reading-room  for  school  purposes, 
and  that,  occasionally,  information  of  an  instructive  and  amusing^ 
kind  shall  be  communicated  in  the  shape  of  short  lectures. 
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a  bome^  open  their  souls  to  good  and  holy  influences,  if  need 
be  correct  them,  but  with  a  loving  severity,  and  so,  under 
God's  blessing,  restore  them  to  society,  prepared  to  fill  well 
their  station  in  it,  and  to  pass  honourably  through  this  life, 
always  striving  to  attain  to  a  better;''*  whether  we  think  of 
our  pockets  here,  or  of  our  own  and  of  our  brothers'  souls 
hereafter,  we  must,  from  facts  and  figures,  or  from  grace  and 
human  sympathy,  accept  this  Bill,  or  some  other  framed  upon 
its  provisions,  as  an  act  of  the  Legislature  most  useful  and 
most  pressingly  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  this  country. 
At  this  particular  time,  one  very  important  circumstance 
renders  Ireland  peculiarly  well  situated  to  derive  the  fullest 
and  most  coniplete  benefit  from  the  extension  of  a  Reforma- 
tory Act.  "Whilst  the  (jovemmeut  Inspectors  of  Prisons, 
and  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  are  exposing,  earnestly 
and  ably,  the  defects  in  our  system  of  management  of  young 
offenders,  and  whilst  the  advocates  of  the  Reformatory  prin- 
ciple are  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Legislature 
in  behalf  of  the  child  "Home  Heathen,"  the  nobleman, 
distinguished  by  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  even  amongst  a  band  of  high-born  philanthropists,  who 
representd  the  Queen  in  this  Kingdom,  has  evinced  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  Reformatory  principle,  by  accepting  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Offenders  for  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  town  of  Kingston  upon  Hill,  established  the  12th  of 
last  April,  which  takes  for  its  object  this  noble  design,  thus 
set  forth  in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  its  Promoters  : — 

.  **  That  it  shall  be  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Society  to 
provide  the  advantages  of  an  Industrial  Reformatory  School  for 
children,  who  have  fallen  or  appear  likely  to  fall  into  a  criminal 
course  of  life ;  such  children  to  be  there  religiously  and  morally 
trained,  habituated  to  labour,  and  to  receive  such  intellectual  cul- 
tivation as  is  suited  to  their  condition  of  life." 

Already  this  Society  has  received  subscriptions  amounting 
to  £988  :  14  :  0;  of  wliich  sum  £866  :  7  :  0  are  donations, 
and  £72  :  7  :  0  annual  subscriptions. 

AiVe  need  not  write  further  on  this  subject — if  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire,  approve  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Reformatory  in  his  county,  surely  the  Earl  of 

*  See  *'  JurenUe  Delinquents,  Their  Condition  and  Treatment/'  Bj 
Mary  Carpenter,  London :  Cash.  1853,  p.  7.  This  book  it  worth  a 
dozen  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  *' windbags/* 
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Carlisle^  the  Lord  Lieatenant  of  Ireland,  will  approve^  and  with 
him  to  approve  is  to  advocate  strenaoasly,  the  establishmeiit  of 
Beformatories  in  the  Kingdom  of  which  he  is  the  Yiceroy^ 
and  with  the  wants  of  which,  from  old  association  he  is  so 
well  acquainted. 

The  first  lines  of  this  paper  were  an  extract  from  Mr.  Frederic 
HilPs  book,  in  which  the  statement  that  by  government  manage- 
ment of  Prisons,  reformation  and  cheapness  are  best  secured, 
is  recorded ;  and  if  farther  proof  of  the  truth  of  the   state- 
ment, than  that  ahread^  offered  were  needed,  it  is  more  than  fur- 
nished by  a  very  admirable  document  just  now  placed  in  oar 
hands— 2%^  Annual  Report  of  ike  Directore  of  Oovemmeni 
Prisons  in  Ireland.    The  framers  of  this  Bq)orl,  Captains 
Grofton,  Knight,  and  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  though  appoint- 
ed to  the  office  of  Directors,  so  recently  as  the  29th  of  last 
November,  have  in  this,  their  first  official  Bepori,  given  the 
fullest  evidence  of  their  own  earnestness  in  the  euerffetic 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  liiU's 
opinion. 

When  these  gentlemen  commenced  their  inspection  in  De- 
cember, 1854i|  they  found  the  accommodation  for  convicts,  in 
Government  Prisons,  suitable  for  only  3,210,  although  the 
numbers  confined  in  these  Prisons  amounted  to  3,427.'^ 


*  The  Directors  add: — <<  Arrangements  are,  however,    in   progress 
which  wiU  remedy  this  overcrowding. 

QOYXBKMBNT  FbISONS. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 
Nomber  in  custody  on  the  1st  Jannanr,  1855,  3,097  330  3,427 
Accommodation  on  Ist  January,  1855,        .     2,860         350         8,210 

County  ahd  Citt  Gaols. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 
Number  in  custody  on  1st  January,  1855,    .        144         361  505 

The  accommodation  for  female  convicts  has  since  been  somewhat 
increased,  and  is  now  sufficient  for  460. 

No.  OF  Convicts  Ssntbncxd  to— 

Teanspoetation.  Pbnal  Ssbtitudb. 

7  years,  .         .    —  4  years,         .  .    550 

10  years,         .         .    —  6  years,  .  .      96 

15  years,  .         .    81  10  years,  .  .      22 

Life,  .         .    10  Life,  .        1 

Total,      .  .    41  Total  .    069 

Gross  Total  of  Convicts  in  Ireland,  3,032. 
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With  prisons  thus  Bituatecl,  and  withoat  hope  of  being 
enabled  to  draft  away  the  convicts  to  a  penal  settlement,  the 
Directors  first  endeavoured  to  enlai^  the  accommodation,  and 
thus,  and  by  classification,  to  attempt  reformation.  By  an  offi- 
cial communication,  from  the  Superintendent's  Office  in  West 
Australia,  they  found  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  system  in  our 
Irish  Prisons,  the  600  convicts  sent  out  in  the  ships  '*  Bobert 
Small*'  and  '*  Phoebe  Dunbar,**  seemed  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  nature  of  moral  agencies ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
necessity  of  prudence,  and  self-reliance,  as  means  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  consequences  of  their  former  errors,  and 
the  Superintendent  declared— '^coercion  appears  to  be  the  only 
force  they  are  capable  of  appreciating/'  In  a  word,  they  were 
unfit  for  the  world,  by  reason  of  their  crimes ;  they  were  unfit 
for  the  penal  colony  by  reason  of  prison  mismanagement  at 
home.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  knowing  that  from 
want  of  good  arrangement  the  chief  mischief  8prings,and  know- 
ling  too,  that  by  sending  such  Convicts  from  our  Gaols  to  our 
Colonies  they  but  retard^  the  advancement  of  our  dependencies, 
the  Directors,  being  of  that  class  of  officials  so  dear  to  the 
Administrative  Beform  Association,  and  whose  qualities  are 
pithily  expressed  in  the  motto — Bight  Men  in  the  Bight 
Place,  set  vigorously  about  their  work  of  reform,  and  we  shall 
permit  them  to  relate,  in  their  own  words,  some  particulars  of 
the  course  adopted : — 

*'  The  $ame  feeling  which  prevents  our  inflicting  on  a  colony  con- 
victs  who  have  not  beon  subjected  to  a  proper  coarse  of  prison 
discipline  also  preclndes  our  bringing  forward  prisoners  for  discharge 
in  this  country  on  Tickets  of  Licence  as  in  England.     We  consider 


Disposal  of  Convicts. 
During  the  past  year,  250  convicts  hare  been  sent  to  Bermuda. 

Transports 

Embarked. 

Date  of  sailing 

Whence. 

To. 

Amazon, 

jf. 
250 

v. 

1854 
12th  April 

Queenstown, 

Bermuda. 

Total, 

250 

Employment  of  Convicts, 
They  have  either  been  employed  on  the  Public  Works,  at  Spike 
Island  and  the  Forts,  or  at  Trades  in  the  other  prisons.** 
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such  '*  Ticket  of  Licence"  to  be  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  commu- 
nity^  that  in  consequence  of  a  prisoner  having  been  subjected  to  a 
proper  course  of  prison  disciphne  and  reformatory  treatment,  he  is 
considered  a  fit  subject  to  be  received  and  employed  by  those  outside 
the  prison. 

Such  reformatory  course  not  having  hitherto  been  pursued  in  this 
country,  we  have  not  felt  ourselves  justified  in  recommending  the 
issue  of  tickets  of  licence. 

On  commencing  our  duties,  we  found  the  roost  pressing  evil  to  be 
remedied  was^  the  indiscriminate  association  of  the  voung  with  those 
more  advanced  in  years  and  crime  ;  instead,  therefore,  of  awaiting^ 
the  completion  of  the  Juvenile  Penal  Reformatory  Prison,  (a  period, 
probably,  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years),  we  immediately  selected 
all  the  male  convicts  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  placed  them 
at  Mountjoy  and  Philipstown  Prisons.  In  the  former  there  are  se- 
parate sleeping  cells,  and  convenient  accommodation  for  working  in 
association  during  the  day.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied with  the  results  as  evinced  by  the  conduct  and  industry  of  the 
prisoners  located  here.  In  the  latter  there  were  facilities  for  separ- 
ating the  juveniles  from  the  adults  ;  but  similar  advantages  to  those 
possessed  by  Mountjoy  were  not  here  presented,  and  the  effects  hare 
not  been  so  favourable ;  however  we  hope  that  great  improvement 
will  result  from  arrangements  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  make  in 
consequence  of  the  barrack  (situated  within  the  walls  of  the  prison) 
having  been  recently  transferred  to  the  convict  department,  and  by 
which  the  prisoners  will  be  placed  under  more  effective  supervision. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  inefficient  state  of  the  educational 
departments  of  the  Oonvict  Depots,  and  the  importance  which  should 
be  attached  to  them  in  this  country,  where  the  causes  of  crime  are 
principally  ignorance  and  destitution,  we  have  felt  it  our  dnty  to 
recommend  that  all  the  Government  Prison  Schools  should  be  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board  of  Education.  We  are 
much  indebted  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  and  P.  J.  Keenan,  Esq.,  for  having  been  the 
means  of  securing  the  services  of  two  gentlemen,  as  Head  School- 
masters, for  Mountjoy  and  Philipstown  Prisons.  For  the  former 
we  have  selected  Mr.  M'Gauran,  late  master  of  the  Andrean  Free 
Dav  School,  in  Oumberland-street,  who  has  had  great  experience  in 
trcuning  as  well  as  tetiching,  amongst  a  class  of  persons  from  which 
the  criminals  may  be  expected  to  emanate.* 

For  the  latter  we  have  chosen  Mr.  Donaghy,  (late  master  of  Cork 
Union  School),  who  has  a  well  earned  reputation,  and  possesses  qua* 
lifications  we  have  thought  it  all-important  to  require.  Our  inten- 
tion is  to  train  our  different  masters  from  time  to  time,  under  these 
gentlemen,  and  thus  ensure  a  uniformity  of  system  throughout  the 
Government  Prison  Schools.  We  trust,  therefore,  the  experience 
^ey  have  had  will  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  through  the  different 
oonvict  establishments. 

*  See  two  admirable  Reports,  by  this  gentleman,  on  thf  Andrean 
School,  and  printed  in  Tub  Irish  Quarterly  Kbvibw,  Vol.  IV., 
No.  14,  p.  1237.    No. -16,  p.  424.— Ed. 
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In  order  further  to  increase  ^e  influence  whicb  we  trust  these 
teachers  will  exercise  over  the  convicts  under  their  care,  we  thought 
fit  to  recommend  the  Government  to  allow  them  to  visit  the  different 
penal  and  reformatory  estahlishments  in  England,  and  practicallj 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  systems  adopted  therein,  thus  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  forming  opinions  on  a  broad  basis,  which 
would  render  them  more  efficient  for  the  reformation  and  training 
of  the  prisoners.  Permission  to  carry  out  this  recommendation  was 
readily  accorded  by  Lord  St.  Germans,  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  result  will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  service. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  special  reports  on  the  cha- 
racter  and  capabilities  of  the  different  officers  of  the  prisons,  with 
a  view  to  remove  those  who  are  not  qualified  for  so  important  a  po- 
sition ;  and  regret  to  add  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  recommend 
the  dismissal  of  several  warders  for  drunkenness,  a  crime  that  cannot 
be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  a  prison  where  a  good  moral  example 
should  operate  as  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  reformation. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  assimilate  the  treatment  of  the  Irish 
convicts  as  far  as  possible  to  those  of  England — t.e.,  immediately 
after  conviction  the  male  adults  will  be  subjected  to  separate  impris- 
onment at  Mountjov,  Dublin,  for  a  maximum  period  of  nine  months, 
though  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  recommend  that  an  average  shorter 
period  should  be  recognized.  Before  undergoinff  this  stage  of  im- 
prisonment, they  are  medically  inspected,  and  owing  to  the  diseased 
state  of  the  convicts  of  this  country,  we  regret  to  say  the  rejections 
are  very  large.  We  are  in  hopes,  however,  and  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  assurance  of  one  of  our  Board,  well  conversant  with 
medical  subjects,  that  we  may  in  most  cases  be  able  to  carry  out 
some  portion  of  the  term  by  judicious  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Officer  at  Mountjoy.  The  high  character  and  professional 
attainments  of  Dr.  Bynd  enable  us  to  place  every  confidence  in  his 
judgment. 

We  have  altered  the  arrangements  that  existed  in  this  prison  be- 
fore our  Board  was  formed,  and,  as  we  believe,  with  beneficial  effect. 
The  manufacturing  department  was  then  carried  on,  as  we  consider, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  deterring  and  reformatory  character  of  a 
prison,  built  at  a  great  expense  for  a  special  purpose,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  was  to  introduce  religious  impressions  into  the 
hearts  of  the  convicts,  through  the  influence  of  their  Chaplains, 
whose  time  should  be  devoted  to  them,  and  who  consider  that  the 
best  preparation  for  these  influences  is  the  reflection  engendered  in 
separation,  instead  of  the  mind  being  busily  and  pleasantly  occupied 
with  the  active  employment  of  manufacturers.  Education  in  this 
prison  (a  peculiarly  fitted  field  for  it)  will,  we  trust,  from  recent 
arrangements,  before  alluded  to,  operate  as  an  essential  element  in 
reformation. 

In  addition  to  these  important  reforms  the  Directors  have  dis- 
missed many  of  the  officers  of  prisons  unfit  for  their  posts ;  and 
in  future  none  can  be  appointed  until  they  shall  have  passed  a 
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six  months'  probation,  dnring  which  period  monUiIy  reports 
of  their  conaoct  are  required ;  and  whilst  the  condition  of 
the  officers  is  rendered  more  comfortable,  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment is  kept  alive,  and  good  conduct  secured,  b;  a  system  of 
promotion  and  reward. 

In  addition tothe  classification  of  prisoners,  they,  the  prison- 
ers, are  induced  to  exert  their  own  reason  and  self  reliance  by  a 
system  of  gratuities  and  monthly  badges,  as  the  reward  of  indus- 
try and  general  good  conduct.  A  B.trict  system  of  discipline  is 
enforced ;  a  careful  record  of  conduct  is  kept ;  and  each  man 
knows  that  upon  himself  alone  depends  his  position  on  the 
classification  roU.''^ 

When  these  improvements  in  the  system  of  prison  manage- 
ment shall  be  somewhat  more  fully  developed,  the  Directors 
hope  that  convict  labor  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  convict 
maintenance.    They,  in  their  Report,  add  :— 

We  do  not  consider  the  profit  which  may  accrue  from  the  labour 
of  the  convicts  to  be  the  first  or  most  important  object*  stiU  it, 
doubtless,  is  very  desirable  that  so  large  an  amount  of  labour  should 
not  be  misapplied  or  lost  to  the  country.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
employment  may  be  obtained  which  will  not  only  prove  beneficial  to 
the  country,  but  which  may  be  made  instrumental  both  to  their 
moral  improvement  and  indostrial  training. 

There  cannot,  we  think,  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
works  for  the  employment  of  convicts ;  but  we  do  not  feel  that  it 
falls  within  our  prorince  either  to  select  or  to  recommend  the 

*  This  admirable  system  is  not  so  easy  of  realization  as  one  might 
suppose.  We  were  rather  startled,  some  short  time  since,  by  a  statement 
made  to  us  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  a  larse  Iiish  Government 
I^rison.  He  had,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  told  the  assemUed  pri- 
soners, that  by  good  conduct  and  industry  they  could  shorten  their  pe- 
riod of  imprisonment,  and  that  upon  therosdvee  only  depended  thieir 
long  or  short  confinement.  That  the  Chaplain,  Scbocdmaater,  and 
Governor  would  report  upon  their  conduct,  and  that  upon  the  good  or 
bad  marks  appended  to  their  names  would  their  ftiture  oondltioo  depend* 
Later  in  the  day  the  gentleman  had  occasicm  to  enter  the  ceU  of  one  of 
the  prisoners,  addressed  by  him  in  the  morning,  who  thus,  after  some 
introductory  remark,  said  to  him ,— «  begor,  sir,  that*s  a  purly  story  you 
tould  us  about  short*  nin  the  time  if  we  plased  the  Masther  and  the 
Chaplain,  and  the  Governor ;  but  faix  it's  too  good  to  be  thrue,  and  there 
isn't  one  of  the  pres'ners  b'lieves  it."  Upon  f^orther  questioning,  our 
informant  found  that  this  incredulity  was  general,  and  arose  from  t&  fiK!t 
of  the  prisoners  having  frequently,  in  other  gaols,  seen  bad,  but  cunning 
and  carelessly  watched  conyicts,  discharged  withgood  marks,  whilst  better 
disposed  and  better  conducted*  but  less  cunning  prisoners  were,  through 
the  incapacity  and  mismanagement  of  the  prison^  officials,  retained. 
What  a  commentary  upon  the  past  system  of  prison  discipline  in  Ireland  I 
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selection  of  any  one  in  particnlar.  We  consider  that  our  dntj  restricts 
us  to  pointing  out  the  description  of  works  on  which  convict  lahour 
can  he  prontahlv  emplojeo.  Their  maintenance  falling  on  the 
country  generally,  great  care  should,  of  course,  he  taken  that  the 
works  on  which  convicts  are  employed  should  he  of  national  impor- 
tance and  not  confined  to  any  mere  local  henefit  or  advantage. 

The  construction  of  breakwaters  and  harbours  ofreAige  has  of 
late  years  occupied  a  good  deal  of  public  attentiouy  such  works  are 
now  in  progress  in  various  parts  of  England,  viz:  at  Holyhead, 
Dover,  Portland,  also  at  Jersey.  At  Portland  convicts  have  been 
employed  for  some  years  past  with  most  satisfactory  results,  both 
with  regard  to  the  work  performed  by  them,  and  also  as  to  their 
moral  improvement  and  industrial  training.  The  want  of  similar 
works  in  this  country  is  much  felt,  as  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  wrecks  which  anniuJly  occur,  especially  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast.  Buch  constructions  on  this  coast  would,  undoubtedly,  prove 
of  even  more  than  national  importance,  and  would  also  confer 
considerable  local  benefit,  while  at  the  same  time  they  present 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  emnloyment  of  convicts  who  would  be 
perfectly  capable  of  satisfactoriiv  executing  them  unaided  by  other 
labour ;  or,  if  considered  desirable,  free  labour  also  may,  without 
detriment  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  be  partially  used. 

The  reclamation  of  certain  waste  lands  and  estuaries  and  also  the 
construction  of  fortifications^  present  suitable  employment  for 
convicts  in  this  country. 

We  propose  to  erect  temporary,  or  rather  moveable  prison 
buildings  on  the  site  or  in  the  immeoiate  vicinity  of  any  public  work, 
which  it  may  be  determined  to  execute  by  means  of  convict  labour, 
and  on  the  completion  thereof,  to  remove  the  buildings  to  any  other 
locality. 

They  will  be  composed  of  several  parts  capable  of  beinff  erected 
either  conjointly  or  separately;  each  of  such  parts  will  afford 
accommodation  for  about  250  convicts,  and  be  so  constructed  that 
any  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  removed  without  in  any  way 
disarranging  the  remainder  of  the  prison.  It  will  thus  be  easy  at 
any  time  to  provide  for  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
convicts  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  on  the  works.  They 
will  be  made  externally  of  iron  lined  in  such  manner  as  will  provide 
for  proper  ventilation  and  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  temperature 
within.  Such  buildings  may  be  made  and  erected  witnin  two 
months  from  the  date  of  an  order  being  eiven ;  and  may  be  taken 
down  and  re-erected  by  the  convicts  themselves  under  proper 
superintendence. 

A  detached  portion  of  such  a  moveable  prison  is  in  the  course  of 
erection  within  the  walls  of  Philipstown  Depot,  where  an  increased 
amount  of  accommodation  is  required,  ana  where  there  will  be 
works  to  be  executed  on  which  a  sttiall  number  of  able-bodied 
convicts  may  be  employed  temporarily  with  advantage  to  the  service. 
We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  erect  a  small  portion  of  one  of  these 
moveable  prisons  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  that  we  should  be 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  improvement  which  may  be  suggested 
in  minor  details  and  arrangements  previous  to  carrying  out  this 
plan  on  a  larger  scale. 
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To  the  important  point  of  indastrial  training  the  Directors 
have,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  and  enlightened  policy,  de- 
voted their  earliest  attention ;  and  if  this  Beporl  contained  no 
!>assage  evincing  greater  knowledge  of  their  duties  than  the 
bllowing,  it,  alone,  would  prove  how  eminentlv  qualified  to 
discharge  those  duties  these  gentlemen  are,  and  now  necessarj 
it  is  that  the  officers  of  government  should  be  acquainted  not 
alone  with  the  results  of  systems,  but  likewise  with  the  theories 
whence  these  results  have  been  wrought  out  into  facts  bj 
earnest,  noble  hearts:— 

**  It  appears  to  us  beyond  all  question,  that  by  sttch  measures  as 
have  been  in  operation  for  some  years  in  England,  and  which  are  now 
being  introduced  into  the  Convict  service  in  this  country,  the  follow- 
ing results  are  clearly  to  be  attained,  viz. — The  application  of  the 
labour  of  able-bodied  convicts  to  the  production  of  works  of  perman- 
ent utility  and  profit  to  the  country — a  considerable  return,  for  the 
outlay  and  expense  incurred  in  the  raaintainance  of  convicts,  derived 
from  the  value  of  the  work  actually  performed  by  them  ;  the 
establishment  of  habits  of  steady  industry,  and,  in  most  cases,  a 
determination  to  lead  an  honest  life,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  a  respect- 
able position  in  society. 

We  believe  these  results  to  have  been  fully  produced  of  late  years 
in  England,  and  we  do  not  see  that  any  greater  difficulties  are 
presented  to  their  attainment  in  this  country  ;  on  the  contrarv,  the 
character  of  the  1  rish  convict  is  in  very  many  cases  less  seriously 
depraved,  their  crimes  having  been  produced,  in  some  measure,  by 
extreme  distress  and  the  want  of  industrial  employment ;  there  is« 
therefore,  greater  ground  to  hope  for  a  speedy  and  complete  reforma- 
tion. 

These  objects  bein^f  as  we  hope,  obtained  by  the  reformatory 
system  adopted  towards  the  convict  during  his  detention,  it  remains 
to  oiFer  him  facilities  for  securing  a  respectable  social  position,  by 
affording  him  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  habits  of  industry  which 
he  has  acquired,  and  confirm  the  reformation  effected  in  his  charac- 
ter. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  afford  such  facilities  to  the  convicts  on 
their  release  arises  from  the  fact  now  beins^  proved  by  daily  experience, 
that  persons  are  generally  most  unwilhng  to  employ  them.  The 
convict  havinfi^  been  for  a  lengthened  period  withdrawn  ^om  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  finds  himself,  on  his  release,  unless  be 
returns  to  his  former  bad  companions  (too  often  the  only  persons 
willing  to  receive  him),  in  an  isolated  position,  without  frienos,  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  exercising  that 
industry  by  which  alone  he  can  obtain  an  honest  livelihood.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  a  matter  of  much  surprise  if  an  individual,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  be  drawn  back  to  his  old  haunts,  and 
thus  falling  again  among  his  former  associates  by  degrees  resume  hit 
ori^nal  habits  and  career  of  crime. 

We  deem  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  who  desire  the  reformation  of  the 
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enmioal  ckuM,  to  obviate  this  result — one  much  to  be  regretted, 
aad  which,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  tends  in  a  great  measure  tu 
defeat  the  efforts  made  and  the  ends  proposed.b/  the  present  convict 
sjstem. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  difficalties  may  offer  to  the  adoption  of 
each  addition  to  the  system  already  pursued ;  at  the  same  time  the 
advantages,  both  in  the  diminution  of  crime  and  the  saving  of  expense 
to  the  country  ultimately,  which  would  accrue  therefrom,  must  be 
kept  in  view.  That  the  reformed  convict,  if  opportunities  offer  of 
his  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  will  not  often  again  be  found  sn 
inmate  of  a  prison,  is  a  fact  now  receiving  daily  demonstration  at  Mr. 
Na^'s  Reformatory  Institution  in  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  severe  system  of  probation  enforced, 
persons  desirous  to  escape  from  the  criminal  classes  are  found  to 
present  themselves  for  admission  in  much  larger  numbers  than  can 
be  received.* 

We  think  it  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  whether  means 
cannot  be  devised  for  providing  the  convict  with  labour  on  his  dis- 
charge; several  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end  present  them- 
selves :  it  appears  to  us  possible  tnat  they  might  be  employed,  in 
conjunction  toilhfree  labourers^  in  the  construction  of  harbours  of 
refuge,  and  in  the  extension  of  public  works  generally.  It  might  be 
stipulated  in  certain  Government  contracts,  that  a  small  portion  of 
the  workmen  to  be  employed  by  the  persons  accepting  such  contract 
should,  if  required,  be  taken  from  among  the  class  of  released 
prisoners,  to  be  emploved  on  task  work,  thus  protecting  the  contrac- 
tor from  any  possible  loss,  and  affording  an  opportunity  of  proving 
whether  the  individuals  so  employed  are  good  and  industrious  work- 
men, and  thus  a  road  would  by  decrees  be  opened  for  their  amalga- 
mation with  the  community,  which  great  difficulty  appears  to  be 
the  only  remaining  barrier  to  the  complete  success  of  the  reformatory 
system  at  present  pursued ;  or  shoula  it  be  found  impossible  to  induce 
contractors  to  employ  discharged  convicts  among  other  labourers, 
they  oofdd  be  employed  on  works  connected  with  the  undertakings 
in  hand,  such  as  quarrjiog  and  dressing  stone,  constructing  and  re- 
pairing machinery  and  implements ;  in  feict,  generally,  as  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  &o.,  &c.,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  ovex^eer 
appointed  by  the  Government ;  the  work  so  performed  to  be  taken 
b^  the  contractor  at  a  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon.  The  number  of 
discharged  convicts  to  be  employed  at  any  particular  localitv  would 
of  course  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature,  and  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  the  works  to  be  performed. 

Many  other  methods  by  which  the  Goverment  might  complete  what 
it  has  ahready  so  well  commenced  suggest  themselves,  but  which  it 
would  exceed  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  report  of  this  nature  to  detail. 

In  conclusion,  we  state  it  as  our  conviction  (proved  to  be  justly 
founded  bv  the  success  which  has  attended  the  labours  of  Mr.  Nash, 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Salford,  and  others)  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 

*  For  an  account  of  this  Institution,  See  Irish  QuARVBBikT  llsvixw, 
Vol.  IV„  No.  14.,  p.  877.— Bd. 
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convicts,  when  thus  tested,  will  prove  themselves  stead?  and  indof- 
trious  workmen,  men  of  good  and  honest  character,  and  respectable 
members  of  the  community.  We  are  satisfied  it  only  requires  their 
reformed  condition  to  be  generally  "known  and  understood  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  at  present  existing  against  employing  them  amonfir  other 
labourers,  and  thus  enabling  them  honestly  to  earn  their  livelihood^ 
and  obtain  a  respectable  social  position. 

More  need  not,  we  think,  be  advanced  to  show  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining work  for  the  reformed  convict  on  his  release,  in  order  to 
perfect  a  system  which,  as  far  as  it  exists,  has  been  attended  with  an 
amount  of  success  sufficient  to  authorize  the  belief,  that  when  com* 
pleted,  it  will  fully  accomplish  this  most  serious  and  difficult  problem, 
viz.,  the  complete  and  permanent  reformation  of  the  criminal  class. 
The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  colonists  will  appreciate  the 
labour  and  services  of  men,  who  after  a  long  course  of  discipline, 
have  been  tested  in  reformatory  principles  equally,  at  all  eveiits, 
with  the  mass  they  now  assist  in  emigrating. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  colonists  should  have  felt  disinclined  to 
receive  the  criminal  classes  after  the  experience  they  have  had  of  men 
discharged  amongst  them,  as  was  the  case  some  years  since,  before 
prison  discipline  and  reformatory  treatment  had  exercised  a  whole- 
some influence  on  them ;  but  these  very  different  circumstances  should 
be  no  guide  by  which  to  judge  others  who  have  been  subjected  to  such 
treatment,  whose  offence  has  been  expiated,  and  who  evince  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  emigration  a  desire  to  separate  themselves  from  old 
associations  and  future  temptations. 

We  believe  this  distinction   will  soon  be  made  by  the  colonists 
generally ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  well  that  philanthrofHsts 
and  others  should  assist,   both  in  this  country  and  the  eolonies,  in 
'  promoting  so  desirable  a  result." 

In  the  first  extract,  given  from  thisReport,  the  Commissioners 
refer  to  the  proposed  foundation  of  a  Eeforraatory  for  Juvenile 

.  Convicts.  We  understand  that  this  building  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  Commons  of  Lusk,  and  we  anticipate  from  its  establish- 

■  ment,  if  100  acres  of  land  be  attached^  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Every  species  of  employment  can  be  there  taught, 
and  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
the  exercises  with  masts  and  sails,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Kecorder  Hill  for  adoption  in  training  those  boys  intended  for 
a  sailor's  life,  can  be  carried  out  on  the  proper  element."* 
The  Directors  write  : — 

"The  erection  of  a  Juvenile  Penal  Reformatory  Prison  for  convicts 
will,  we  trust,  enable  us,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  deterrent  and 
reformatory  agents  we  shall  have  at  our  disposal,  to  obtain  results 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  community  at  large.     We  are  fully 

•  See  Mr.  Recorder  Hall's  observations  on  this  exercise  of  the  mast, 
post,  Appendix  to  the  Record. 
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'aliTe  to  tbe  laudable  interest  taken  at  the  present  time  respecting 
the  treatment  of  juvenile^  as  well  as  to  the  great  efforts  made  by 
philanthropic  individuals  and  societies  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  to  establish  such  a  System  of  training  as  will  conduce  to 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  We  highly  appreciate  such  efforts, 
which  in  so  many  instances  hifve  been  productive  of  the  most 
favourable  results ;  we  observe  that  the  secret,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
of  these  successes  has  been  through  individualizing  cases,  and  by  the 
.employment  of  earnest,  zealous  persons,  who  will  alone  carry  out 
the  reformatory  system  in  its  integrity,  of  which  we  maintain  the 
basis  to  be  individualization.  We  feel  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
favourable  results  of  such  treatment  if  pursued  more  in  the  Govern- 
ment Prisons  than  has  ever  yet  been  the  case.  When  yre  consider 
that  we  have  several  boys  at  the  tender  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  sentenced  to  four  years  penal  servitude  for  stealing  potatoes, 
&c.,  whose  cases  we  have  endeavoured  to  sift,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  no  parents,  no  home,  excepting  the  low  lodging  houses,  whose 
owners  have  sent  these  children  forth  to  commit  the  crimes  for 
which  they  are  now  suffering,  we  feel  that  this  same  reformatory 
treatment  carried  out  as  described  with  the  best  results  by  different 
institutions,  must  exercise  a  large  and  important  influence  on  any 
system  adopted  in  the  new  Penal  Reformatory  Prison  for  juvenile 
convicts. 

To  carry  this  out,  however,  will  involve  the  procuring  individuals 
with  special  qualifications  for  the  office  of  superintending  the  young, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  place  them  in  the  establishment.  It  is  true 
that  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  persons,  but  it  is  not 
an  insuperable  one ;  we  shall  be  enabled  to  select  »ome,  and  we  have 
the  means  of  training  others  whose  characters  and  dispositions  may 
induce  us  to  consider  such  a  course  advisable.  The  schoolmasters 
recently  appointed  to  Mountjoy  and  Philipstown  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  promoting  this.  As,  however,  from  the  varieties 
of  characters  confined  in  a  large  convict  depot,  a  more  penal  treat- 
ment may  be  necessary  for  many,  the  construction  of  the  building 
will  be  of  a  nature  to  assist  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  Employ- 
ment on  the  land  and  at  trades,  on  the  prosecution  of  which  we  are 
inclined  to  place  even  a  greater  value  in  this  country  than  in 
England,  will  afford  constant  occupation,  and  inculcate  those  habits 
of  industry  which  will  materially  md  the  cause  of  reformation." 

This  last  extract  is,  in  our  mind,  conclusive  in  support  of 
onr  arguments  in  advocating  a  Reformatory  School  Bill  for 
Ireland.  If  the  Legislature  erects  a  Reformatory  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  the  young  convict,  because  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
be  subjected  to  peculiar  training,  apart  from  the  adult  convict, 
surely  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  young  offender  who 
has  not  yet  sunk  so  low  in  guilt  as  to  require  that  a  sentence 
of  j)enal  labor,  or  transportation,  be  recorded  against  him.     If 

•  See  Ante,  p.  431,  for  the  account  of  the  Hardwicke  Farm  ScliooL 
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tioB  inference  be  not  supported  by  all  the  authorities  on  the 
question,  then  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  subject  resolves 
itself  into  this  absurdity — Keformatory  training  is  necessary 
for  every  criminal^  but  it  shall  only  be  extended  to  him  when  he 
•hall  have  been,  at  the  cost  of  Ihe  community,  committed  and 
recommitted  so  often  to  the  common  gaol,  tliat  be  shall  be,  by 
Vearied  Justice,  at  len^h  degraded  to  the  convict  ganff. 

We  regret  that,  owm^  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  in  the 
quarter  at  which  we  received  this  excellent  Report,  we  have 
been  unable  to  write  of  many  important  matters  contained  in 
it.  However,  its  chief  tonics  are  now  before  the  reader,  but 
if  the  question  of  prison  discipline,  in  all  its  various  phases, 
interest  him,  he  will  read  the  Beport  itself  with  instructiou 
and  advantage. 
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